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PREFAB E. 


On the strength of a bill brought in by Professor Ernst Carlson, 
the Riksdag in 1898 granted a vote of credit for the compilation of 
a Handbook of Statistics on the cultural and industrial conditions of 
Sweden ”■ to be published in Swedisji, English, and French. The King 
having commissioned the Central Bureau of Statistics to carry out the 
work, this Bureau left the editorship of it into my hands. 

During the progress of the work, a more plentiful supply of illus 
trations than originally intended found desirable, and the means 
granted not proving sufficient fop the purpose, the necessary amount 
was munificently donated by K, A. ^\'allenberg, Es(f., Bank Directs, 
Sto(;kholm. 

Of the three editions of the work, tlfe French one was ])ublishe(I 
in 1900 and ])artly distributed at the Paris Exhibition of that year. i 
The Swcfliah edition ap]>eared in 1901.-^ The working-out and printing 
of the Fnf/Ush edition now laid before the public has through sundry^ 
unfavoural)le circumstances been considerably dela;fed, which, moreover, 
oc(;asioned the disadvantage of the statistical data not being* in all jA^o- 
vinces the most rec-ent obtainable. This fact need, howevet, not be 
considered a serious inconvenience, for in g- summary review like the 
one here in question, a j-ear or two cannot involve essential changes. 
Of the most important new measures taken in the way of Legislation 
and Administration, etc., and bnuigiit about while the work was passing 
through the press, an account is given in the* Appendix at the end/ — 
The Swedish edition was as a whole some>yhat larger than the French 
one, and the English edition has in its turn been not inconsiderably 
amplified and supplemented. 

In spite of a very considerable number of authors having furnished 
articles, it has been attempted by the editor, as far as possible, to let 



the whole rest on the salne fundamental views. For the modifications 

i 

effected aiming at this purpose, the editor is of course solely respon- 
sible. For the choicff of illustr.itions, too, he alone must take the re- 
sponsibilit}^ and — with t'he exception of some few articles — for the 
statistical data Ij^ewise. 

^ When now at ‘last this work is presented to the public, the editoi 

c 

takes, the opportunity to express his sincere and respectful thanks to 
all those who with their interest and work have contributed to its 
achomplislpnent, apd at the sp.me time he ventures to pronounce his 
hopes that, in some degree it may discharge its mission among foreign 
nations of facilitating the dilfnsion of a correct idea about our Swedish 
country and people. 

Stockholm, in February 1904. 

GuHtm^ SmuIMrg. 
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To the Reader 


The Weights and Measures 'employed in the present volume are 
those of the Metric System. Thus: — A metir = 3*281 Eng. feet. A 

hilometer = 0*621 Eng. mile. An htiah ^ 2*47 acres. A sq. Mometer 

— 0*386 sq. mile. A cuhiv mein = 35*32 cubic feet. A liter = 0*2201 

imp. gallon --- 0*2642 winch, gallon. A hectoliter — 22*01 imp. gallons 

=- 26'42 winch, gallons. A kiloifram = 2*204 Ihs. A hectogram = 0*2204 
lbs. A quintal — 100 kilograms = 2*20*4 lbs. The too used is always 
the metric ton — 1,0(X) kilograms - 2,204 lbs. A register ton = 100 
Eng. cubic feet. 


The Swedish monetary unit is the Krona (plur. Kronor) of 100 ore. 
The Swedish Krona is equal to l*io shilling or 0**268 dollar. It also 
corresponds to 0*667 Dutch Guilder, German Mark, 1*32 Austrian 
Krone, 1*33 Franc, and 0*.r2 Russian Rouble. 


By Western Europe is invariably meant the Germanic and Ro- 
manic countries of our part of the world, inclusive of Finland. By 
Eastern Europe is meant Galicia and Bn'kowina, ‘Hungary, Russia 
(exlusive of Finland), and the Balkan peninsula. 


The proportion per cent is marked that of per mllle */oo. A 
period of many years is indicated by the first and the last year of the 
period, separated by an oblique line. The years given after the name 
of a person are those of his birth and death. An horizontal line bet- 
ween two years indicates that these years (fipappial,* school years, etc.) 
do not coincide with the calendar year. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The Kingdom of Sweden oceujrios the eastern, and larger, secti5n 
of the Svaudinavian Peninsula^ situated in North-Western Europe. The 
western, and smaller, section of the peninsula consists of the ISngdom 
of Norway, which is politically united with Sweden under one monarch. 
Of the total area of the united kingdoms — about 770,000 sq. kilom. — 
448/XM) sq. kilom., or approximately %, belong to Sweden*. Of their 
total population — rather over 7 millions — upwards of 5 millions, 
or about 70 are resident in Sweden. 

Sweden and Norway form a political unit, which, in respect to extent, 
stands second in Europe, the Russian Empire alone being larger. Even 
Sweden l)y itself, covering as it does 4*5 7 % of the area of Europe, is one 
of the larger countries of that continent. It is a little smaller than either 
France or Gcunuany, but is, on the otl^er hand, nearly half as large 
again as (Iroat liritain and Ireland. In respect to population Sweden 
and Norway cannot, of course, bear comparison with the Great Powers, 
though among countries of second rank their united inhabitants are 
only outnumbered liy those of Spain. In Sweden alone there are about 
as many ])eople as in the Netherlands; it cdines, therefore, after Bel- 
gium, but suri)asses Switzerland, for instance, by about 60 %. 

Owing to its very northerly situation the Scandinavian Peninsula 
is, as a whole, thinly populated, though less so than any other land 
of the same latitude. The southernmost parts of Sweden are cotnpar- 
able to Central Europe in respect to state of culture and density of po- 
pulation. 

Sweden is bounded by the sea on the east, the south, and partly 
on the west — the waters being: the Gulf of Bothnia, the Baltic Sea, 
the Sound, the Kattegat, and the Skagerack. ^The soje land-boundaries 
are those dividing it from Finland and from Norway. The remarkable 
degree of ethnographical uniformity possessed by Sweden as a nation 
is paralleled, in a measure, by the notably advantageous character of 
^ts boundaries as a geographical and political unit. Exception must, 
however, be made in regard to the Finnish frontier, for that is con- 

* A Bq. kilom. = 0*386 sq. mile. 

Sweden. ^ . 
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g/ Swedeti, compared with area of France and Switzerland} 



536,000 Sq.kilom. 448,000 Sq.kilom. 41.300 

Sq. kilom. 


stituted by rivers, and a river, owing to the facility of communication 
from one bank to the other, may be deemed rather to unite than 
sunder the countries on either side of it. As a matter of fact, previous 
to the year 1809 the Finnish frontier lay considerably east of its present 
position, away from rivers, the 'whole of the valley of the river Tome 
being then Swedish territory. 

The extent of Sweden may be more definitely stated as being between 69“ 3' 
21" and 55’ 20' 18" N- Lat. and between 11“ 6' 19" and 24" 9' 11" E. Long, of 
Greenwich. The latitude of the Stockholm Observatory is 59® 20' 34’o", of that 
of Uppsala 59'" 51' 29*4", and of that of Lund 55® 41' 51*6"; the differences of 
time from that of Greenwich are: for' the Stockholm Observatory 1 hour 12 min. 

^13*99 sec.; for that of Uppsala 1 h. 10 min. 30* 1 5 sec.; for that of Lund 0 h. 
52 min. 45'oi sec. 

The length of Sweden from north to south is about 1,600 kilom. ^ Its 
greatest hreaf^th is aliout 400 kilom. Strelbitsky calculated the houndaryAine 
to measure 9,817 kilom., 7,624 kilom. of which is coasMine, 536 kilom. Fin- 
nish frontier, and 1,657 kilom. Norwegian frontier. It is, howewer, clear that 
all such computations must be largely dependent upon the extent to which the 
indentations of thq coast-line are regarded, and cannot consequently lay claim to 
anything but an approximate accuracy. 

The area of Sweden, according to the most recent ordnance survey, amounts 
to 44,786,227 hectares; this figure, however, will doubtless be slightly altered as a 
result jof the mappingwork still in progress. Strelbitsky estimated the area of 
Sweden, in the year 1882, at 45,057,530 hectares. The difference between this 
and the above figure, it will be seen, is but trifling. 

The boundaFy-line between Sweden and Norway for by far its greatest 
extent — from the far north to the northern part of Vcnrmland — is really a 
natural boundary, that has its course among the pathless mountains which, being 
the highest part of the ])eninsula, fonu its chief watershed. The southern por- 
tion, on the other hand, cfaaa an historical basis, and along its length lively inter- 
course has at all times been carried on between the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries; moreover, the actual * course of the boundary has been repeatedly moved 
in the past, now to the advantage of one country, now to that of the other. 
The Finnish frontier is constituted by the main channels of the rivers Kdng&mft, 
Muonio, and Tome. At Haparanda a piece of Finnish territory has come to be joined 
to Bijreden, by reason of an alteration that has occurred in the bed of the river. 

A sq. kilom. *** 100 heotarea « 0 886 sq. mile. — * A kUom. » 0*621 statute mile. 
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Fopulation of i^den, compared with population of Belgium and 






8,800,000 inh. 


Like most other countries, Sweden is differently divided from an administrative 
and an historical point of view. The old historical division into provinces is 
shown on the map p. 4. As this division is yet of importance in the general 
ccmception, the area and population of the provinces in 1900 may here be stated. 


t I’opU” 

FioTlncm. Sq. kllom. laUon. 

Tlppland 12, 8-48 484,000 

SSaermanland 8,990 312,000 

Vestmanland 8,908 177,000 

Nerike 4,847 120,000 

Vermland 20,006 269,000 

Dalarne 30,792 219,000 

OstergStland 11,054 279.000 

SmUand 30,642 552,000 

dland 1,346 30,000 

Gotland 3,158 53,000 

Blekinge 3,015 146,000 

Sklne 11,274 628,000 

Halland 4.921 142,000 


Popu* 

^Provinces, Sq. kilom. lation. 

VestergStland 18,587 680,000 

BohuBl&n 4,508 163,000 

BalHland 4,196 78,000 

Gestrikland 4,445 94,000 

Helsingland 15,529 144,000 

Herjedalen 12,858 11,000 

Jemtland 87,015 99,000 

Medelpad 7,238 94,000 

ADgermanland 20,952 152,000 

Vesterhotten 16,068 97,000’ 

Norrbotten 27,404 107,000 

Lappland 118,652 61,000 

The four Jarge lakes. 9,109 — 


The boundaries of the provinces being somewhat differently determined, the 
above figures are only approximative. Of the population of the.city of Stockholm, 
90,000 are here counted to SOdermanland and 211^,000 to Uppland. 

On the map referred to above, the three main sections af Sweden: Svealand, 
Odtalandt and Norrlandf are also given. The area of^Norrland amounts to 

261,104 sq. km.; that of Svealand to 84,947 sq. km.; and that of GOtaland to, 

92,702 sq. km. To obtain the entire area of Sweden, the extent of the four 

large lakes in Central Sweden, which is not ordinarily included in the |area of 

the surrounding provinces, must be added to the above figures. 


In the matter of the Swedish geographical names, these are given in the 
maps reproduced in this work, and ordinarily also in the text, in their Swedish 
form. Thus we have written SkSne, in the Swedish way, instead of Scania; 
Dalarne, instead of Dalecarlia; etc.; hovrever, the ,^ngjish ^ame >6othenburg» is 
here used instead of the Swedish name GOteborg. 

As regards the most ordinaiy geographical expressions^ we may direct the 
reader's attention to the fact that df (with the definite article, elfven; plural: 
elfvar, def. elfvama) = rather large river; 8tr6m = smaller river; ejd (with the 
• article: sj5n; plural: sjOar, def. sjOama) = lake, or, in the case of salt .watecSr^ 
=: sea; berg = mountain; dal = valley; land = country; 6 = island; holme 
= islet; vik = gulf, or bay; eund = strait, or sound; halfd = peninsula, etc. 
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J. CONFIGURATION AND ,WATfeR*8Y8TEM. 

The backbone of the Scandinavian peninsula consists of a* prehistoric 
mountain-range, which was thrown up in a remote ^^logical peribd 
along the N.E. boundary of the Atlantic Ocean. This upheaval jfii the 
Earth’s crust can be traced from North Ireland, across N.W. Scotland 
to the Scandinavian Peninsula, where it is first visible in the Norwegian 
mountains, stretching from Stavanger to the frontier in North JJalamI 
and Herjedalen, and thence along the frontier itself in a broad belt, 
embracing sections of both countries, until ft reaches the immense 
mountain -tarn, the Tome Lake, whence it vanishes into the ocean, to 
appear once more along the western coast of Spitzbergen. 

This elevated range of country, running principally in a direction 
from N.N.E. to S S.W., has been the determining factor in the geogra- 
phy^ of Sweden through a long series q^* geological epochs. Down from 
the watershed of the interior of the mainland in its original extent, water 
found its way to the extreme edge, thereby shaping the mighty and charac- 
teristic river-valleys of Upper Sweden. Owing to a series of disrup- 
tions, proceeding chiefly from N. to S. and from W. to E., large areas 
of the country at a later period of its geological history were depressed 
below their original level. That wS,s the origin of the Baltic, the 
Gulf of Finland, and the large lakes and plains which ^re found in the* 
Loivlands of Central Sweden. South of the last-named there still exists 
a relic of the ancient continental plateau im the Smdland Highlands^ 
bordered on the South by the Plains of Skdne-^ the latter are Characterized 
by more recent, sedimentary formations, productive of natural features 
far removed in character from those of th^ Scandinavian-Finnish ar- 
chman rocks. The four regions named constitute the main orogra- 
phical subdivisions of Sweden; it is proposed to give Siere a brief survey 
of each of them in turn. * 

A) The Highlands and Alpine District of Upper Sweden. This 
embraces by far the greater part of the countrj', inasmuch as” it must be 
considered to include, not only the whole of Norrland, but also Dalarne 
and Vermland, and the north part of Dalsland. It should, however, 
be noted, that the coast-district in North Sweden bears a strong resem- 
blance in physical features to the Lowlands of Central Sweden. 

One of the chief physical features in North Sweden is the marked 
contrast between the numerous river- valleys, which in comparison to 
their length are remarkably large, and which flow through the country 
^in a general direction from north-west to south-east, and the exten- 
sive mountainous and forest-clad territory that intervenes between them. 
The names of the twelve most important rivers are given in Table 1. 
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Tjlble 1. 


Main rivers of upper Sweden,^ 





- 

IX'ain- 

Water 



Drain- 


Water 

River. 

Length. 

age- 


River. 

Length 

! age- 

Paa.» 

jflowing 



area. 

off. 



; area. 


off.® 



Sp. km. I Meten. { Cub.m. 


Km. 

,8q. km. 

Meten. 

Onb.m. 

Tornt elf* 

! 375 

40,65o! 345 1 460 

Angermanclfven 

389 

32,620 

582 

430 

Kalix elf* .. 

‘ 335 

18,050i 497 ‘ 3.50 

Indalselfven 

316 

26,280 

419 

350 

Lule elf 

1 310 

25,120; 429 325 

Ljnngan 

271 

12,880 

562 

170 

i Pite elf 

I 308 

11,770 

541 210 

Ljusnan 

370 

19,590 

868 

265 

<^Skellefte elf 

; 330 

11,880 

482 220 

Dalelfren 

455 

1 28,930 

791 

365 

! Ume elft 

: 381 

26,970 

520 365 

Klarelfven 

367 

i 11,870 

626 

200 


Between the valleys of the rivers above mentioned, which can be 
followed riglit up into the heart of the Scandinavian alpine district, 
there are also a number of less considerable streams and rivers that 
take their rise in the wooded districts near the coast. 



Mt. Areskutan. 


Although the dissimilarity in character between the river-valleys 
on the one hand, and the intervening high lands on the other is very 
manifest, the uniformity of both the former and the latter throughout 


^ According to a report of O. Apfelbebq. A meter 3' 281 feet. A cub. meter = 35*82 
cubic feet. A sq. kliom. = 0’88<> sq. mile. — * Prom the springs to the month. — ® The 
average amount of water flowing away per second. — ^ Of the drainage-area of the Tome 
elf^^only 26,500 sq.km, belong to Sweden, and the rest to Norway and Finland. The water 
flowing away through T&rendO- to Kalix-river averages about 100 cnb.m. per second. 
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the dififerent parts of North Sweden is none the less marked. That 
is, however, far from being the case, if a comparison be made at 
different latitudes on traversing the country from east to west. Three 
belts running in the direction of the greatest extent of the country 
may be easily distinguished: furthest west, mountains and a series of 
great lakes; then a morainic and marshy district;* and^fhially ^regibn 
cowered by quarternary marine deposits. These belts pass int^ one 
another, it is true, but are nevertheless, in. general, clearly defined. 



Valley of the Lule el f at the Porsi Rapids. 


a) The Mountain and Lake Belt. The Swedish mountains constitute, 
as has above be^en shown, one section of an extensive chain, that occu- 
pies a part of Sweden contiguous to the Norwegian frontier, about 100 
kilom. in breadth and extending from the utmost extremity of the coun- 
try in the north down to the northernmost part of Dalarne. The dis- 
trict was in ancient times designated by the manre KtHen^ and is so still, 
though that name has sometimes been incorrectly used to include also 
the borderland between the two countries further south. The limits of 
the alpine district to the East are in many jdaces very clearly 
•marked, the mountains often rising sheer from the wooded tracts east 
of them. By reason of its great age, geologically, the Swedish chain 
of mountains differs in several particulars from those of Central and 
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Southern Europe. Thus, the peaks of even the ‘highest of the Swedish 
mountains have, in general, a rounded form (cf.*for instance, the^ .fi- 
gure of Areskutan, p. 6), this being prjlicipaliy dfue to the fact that 
here erosive and destructive forces have had* a vastly longer period 
for the prosecution of their work than has been the case, for instance, 
in the Swiss Alps. The protracted period during which the land was 
under ice in the Glacial Epoch 'is another contributory cause. /Only 
a few peaks here and there, consisting o? *<ome specially hard and un- 
yielding material, mostly of an eruptive nature, have been capable of 
retaining down to the ju'esent day that, boldness of outline yhich il 
generally regarded as characteristic of a mountain-top; this is the case 
with the peaks named the Sylarne in South *Jemt land, and with the 
numerous peaks of the SarJcksfjdUen and those near the Kehnehaise 
in North Lappknd. Another peculiarity of tlie Swedish mountains is 
tliat they are intersected by immense and very deep river-valleys, 
dividing the range into distinct rock-masses; so marked are these divi- 
sions, that it was reserved for the geological researches of the last 
few decades to discover that these separate masses originally formed 
one great mountain-chain. A noticeable difference exists in the cha- 
racter of the river- valleys on the two sides of the watershed; whereas 
the rivers in Sweden descend slowly in extensive depressions towards 
th(» sea, those in Noi'way how in dee]>*and narrow. gorges, and carry 
their waters down to the o<‘ean in* the space of comparatively few 
miles. • 

Table 2. JJiiftrihnfion (if the {iurfocf (f Stccde^i accorJhiy tv /leiyhf above 

the sea level* • 


Wheroof (sq. kilometers) at a height 
above the sea level 

H!ori> iluuj' 400—200 ; 200 — 100 ■ under 

400Tnetrrs,; meters. ; iu4>Ut»«. |100 meters. 

! 5,110 ' — ' — ftVo 1 37'0 I — 

18.500; 1-1,900 i 2.640 i 54 a ! 37 !' 7'8 1 — 

17.330 I lO.WWi 7.8(XI I (;.0!l0 41 4 ! 2.5 5 j 18 « I 14 5 

14.460 i 17.ir7((i 3,130 i *6.500 .3.51 ! 41 6 ' 7 fi j 1.5-8 

6.0r>0 I 2.5.7H0I 4,570 I 3.130 1.5-8 i 65 2 ; 11 fi 1 7-9 

9.400 I 11,780 ! 6,850 I 5,690 27'9 . 34-» : 20 .8 | 16-9 

11..510 j 13,170 1 .3,940 ‘ 4,340 34 9 ' 40 0 ! 11 9 ' 13-2 

9,810 I 10.7901 4.310 3,990 .340 ] 37 6 14-6 13 9 

3,0(M» 1 11.340 10,120 9.990 8 J .33V ! 39 5 29-1 

— i 800 10,480 • 33(1160 •— 1-8 23 « 74-6 

— .1 540 5i»80 32.340 l4 13-9 84-7 

— 6,760 16.a50 . 13,120 — 19 4 43o 87-6 

— .580 11.070 13,670 — 3 4 45-6 52l 

— I — 400 6.460 — —I 6-8 93-2 

Total! 447,860 68,7S0 | 127,1901 8S,S40 | 130,380 1 22 o i 28'4 | l«'l | 30 6 

> After Mr 0. Appelbebg’s approximate calcolations. A meter — 3*281 feet='l'094 
yard. A eq. kilometer = 0*386 sq. mile. 

Sweden. 1 


, III jM'rceiit, 

•Jove j x uder 

U»o m.'lOo m. 

MX) m.' 


Between the 
latitudes. 


-08“ 

-67 

— 6() 

-65 



-63 



-61 

-60 

50 

58 
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Lake Anjtin in Jemtlanh. Mt. Anjeskntan (in the hackgro%in(l\ 


The followfnj? arc the most important of the Swedish mountain groups, i>ro- 
ceeding from north to south. The Kebnekaise system, south of the Tome Lake; 
the peak itself towers aloft* from among the adjacent heights, the highest in all 
Sweden, 2,135 meters in altitude. South of the ii])per main valley of the 

Lule elf are found the numerous peaks of the grou]»s: SarjeksQ&llen, Alkas- 
fjallen, and Partefjallen; this group is perhaps the grandest section as regards 
mountain scenery, • having numerous and extensive glacicTS and well-nigh in- 

accessible summits, such as: Sarjektj&cko 2,125 m., Alkasfjallct 2,010 m., the lofti- 
est peak of the Sknorka 2,019 m., Pellorippe 2,025 m., and Tjilura 2,042 ni. 

, As is often the case in one range of mountains, the* altitudes here display a 

remarkably uniformity, a circumstance that points to a common origin. Further 
westwards the summits do not rise quite so high, the peak of Shlitelma, formerly 
supposed to be the loftiest point in Sweden, only attains an altitude of 1,877 m. 
Southwards too the summits decrease in height. South of the upper valley of 
the Pite river there is a summit called Kuostertjacko, 1,(»94 m. high, while the 
peaks in the vicinity of the northern tributaries to the Skellefte and Ume rivers 
do not exceed from 1,600 to 1,700 m. Stuorevare, however, situated in the group 
known as the Norra Storfjallet, on the bank of the principal tributary of the 
Ume river, has a Wfeight* of *1,764 m. The mountain regions south of that have 
been as yet but' jiftle explored, but the summits hardly seem to attain a greater 
altitude than 1,200 or l,4(Jo m. Thus, of the better known ones, Areskutan is 
1,419 m. and Anjeskutan 1,199 m.; south of the Are valley there is a very ex- 
tensive mountain region, with Storsylen (1,762 m.) and HelagsfjAllet (1,797 m.)^ 
as its highest summits. At this point in its course the range turns westwards 
towards Norway. The southernmost limit of the mighty chain is constituted by 
the majestic masses of quartzite in Herjedalen and North Dalarne; here the chief 
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sttinmits are: HundshOgen (1^371 m.). on tile bordefs of 
(1,172 in.), SonfjaUct (1,277 m.), Stftdjan (1,176 Tii.yj,nd Heijebigna (1,165 
m.). South of the last-named, the Faxeflail and the Fhlufi^ll extend in a sodth- 
easterly direction to Lima, forming an elevated plateau-region, with highest al- 
'titude about 1,000 m. above sea-level. 

The North-Swedish mountain chain is intersected, *as has been pointid 
out^ by a number of valleys. These valleys, owing to •the charaej^r of 
the rocks through which the rivers hav6 had to make their way, are 
either, as in the majority of cases, wide and gently sloping, or else 
resemble gorges, with more or less jjrecijiitous walls. In the former 
case the valleys are partially occupied b/ length}’’ Jakes, whos? origin 
is to he traced in changes of the old preglatial river-courses Caused 
by the Glacial Period. The valleys cut in the rocks by the rivefs 
were at tliat time frequently dammed up hy immense masses of 
morainic and fluvio-glacial material; moreover, it is possible that an 
urn* veil upheaval of tlie land may have brought about changes in the 
wa1<*r-courses. As the watershed lay at an elevation of from 400 to 
800 m., there w’as no possibility of ontfiow to the west, and hence the 
origin of the lakes. The great Norrland lakes, that are so characteristic 
of the landscape, have many features which are common to them all. 
Thus, they are all situated at elevations only varying by some 100 m.; 
their greatest depth is. as a rule, at the* western tmd, where also their 
character of ruck-tarns is most in evidence. The chief of these lakes, 
jiroceeding from N. to S., are*: • 


- Heijrht, over Area. | 

Ijiikoits. MHpts. Sq.km. 

T<»rne Lake .-iL'i 326 

Langos-Stora Lule Lake 375 — 370 227 

Saggat-Skalka ;-K)3-235 83 

Hornafvan-Storafvan .... 42;') — 410 713 

Stornman 166 

Vojmsjon 413 78 i 


Height firer Area, 
sea-level. Meters. Sq.km. 


• 

Malgomaj-Volgsjon . 

341-333 

104 

Fl&gjfin 



130 

Stroms vattendal... 

286 

96 

Hotagon 

• 313 

50 

Kallsjon ...» 

..... 3M 

151 




The rocks in tlie upper portions of the mountain chain are, in ge- 
neral, quartzites and hard eruptive species, such as diorites * and dia- 
bases, whereas softer varieties, such as mica-schist and other schists, 
appear very largely in the valley-courses ai^d in the lower regions. 
Along the eastern limit of the mountain region are to be found un- 
metamorphosed Silurian schists, limestones, etc.; this zone attains its 
greatest breadth in the fertile and extensive plains of Jeratland. 

Very considerable sections of the mountain regions, such as those 
about Kebnekaise, Sarjek, and. Sulitelma, are occupiedlby Glaciers, The 
most southerly]; glacier in Sweden is the sma*!! one in the more north- 
erly of the basin-shaped valleys near the Helagsfjallet, 62“ 54' 19" N. 

^Lat., and 5“ 36' 3" W. Long, of Stockholm. In other places the cover- 
ing of the mountains is that of an alpine moorland, consisting of lichens. 


♦ A meter = 3*281 feet = 1‘094 yard. A sq. kilom. = 0 386 sq. mile. 
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mosses, and a few flowering plants; only in spots that are copiously 
supplied with moisture does a richer and more varied flora a})pear. 
On the mountain-sides the birch (Betula odorata) struggles to exist; in 
the southern parts it ris almost everywhere closely followed by the 
spruce (Picea exceisa); while in the northern parts it grows over vast 
rfgions alone,® or, lewder dowm, sparsely mingled with pines (Pinus sil- 
vesti^s). The possibilities of cultivating the soil of the lower parte of 
these mountain regions fsay up to 600 or 800 m.) are far greater than 
might be sup])osed; this is due to the immense stretches of fine, fertile 
hand or clay which were deposited during the later portion of the 
Glacial Period in' the large, ice-locked lakes then filling the greater 
yart of the valleys. If is in these stretches that the cultivated districts 
are now mostly to be found. 



The Indahelf, in Mcdelpad. 


b) The Morainic and Marshy Belt. This region almost wdiolly coincides 
with the area marked on the orographical map on p. 8 as lying at an 
altitude of between *200 and 500 meters. The river-valleys are much 
shallower here than in the mountain region last described. This is 
especially the case in the north and as far south as the Lule river, 
including the district from Gellivare to Luossavara, where a railway is 
now being constructed; in that district plains of many miles in extent 
j)revail, the rivers winding their courses over them, and here and there 
a hill with long and gradually sloping sides rising from their surface 
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to the height of some few hundred feet. It ift here that the famous 
Ijap])land iron-ore deposits are to be found, in the hilis at Gellivare, 
Luossavara, Kirunavara, and other places/ Furtter %outh hills are more 
numerous, rendering the surface more broken in character; the highest 
peaks attain an elevation of from 500 to 600 me*ters^ above sea-level. 



Thr KJnrelf at Ehsharad in Vennland. I’lioto. T)avii» houm^vist. 

Tlu! riTi'r-lic-»l has ftiroctl its way down through the vast marino iiej)i)sits, wln»so Tjoundary is soon 

in the biu'kgrtmud. 


The ground througliout the belt in (pieslion has approximately the 
same apjiearauce as at the close of the Glacial Epoch. The ancient 
morainic deposits are spread like a coverlet over the original rock, jvhicli 
consists of varieties of gneiss, granite etc.; ]n*at-moss(*s ai’e almost the 
only recent forination to be found. The morainic distritds are stony in 
character, in places so niucli so, that the surface consists of unworkable 
boulders. By reason of the hilly and uneven surface and the difficulty 
that moisture has in making its way through the closely pa(*ked mo- 
rainic deposits, all tlie low-lying tracts ha^e been* liable to become 
flooded; this accounts for the very large number^rf marshes and peatmoss- 
covered stretches existing here. »On fine summer evenings*, writes Pro- 
fessor HociBOM, »when the mists settle upon these lowlands, the heights 
‘stand out from their midst like rocky islets from the surface of a sur- 
rounding sea. The landsca])e displays a similar scene in winter, when 
the wooded heights afford a contrast to the snow-clad plains around 
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theiu.’^ — A clear manifestation of the ^reat jirevalence of these peat- 
mosses is the browh colour of those streams (e. g. the Gide, Ore, and 
Rane) that take t^ieir rise here, as compared with the clear water of 
the great rivers that proceed from the mountains. 

In the regions^ within this belt not sul)ject to inundation or exces- 
siVe moisture, •forests grow in great abundance; indeed so extensive are 
the forests, that it is this region that constitutes the chief source* of 
that wealth in timber for which Sweden is so famous, and which exer- 
cises such an influence ujum the economy of the world. Pines are, 
tai general, the most prevalent trees on drier soils and where forest- 
conflagrations in recent times destroyed the old timber, wliereas the 
spruce is more plenti:ftil in jdaces more snlyect to moisture. On the 
peatmosses, on the other hand, no tinilicr is found; there the ground 
has a covering of different sjiecies of ericaceous-plants, sphagnum, and 
sedge, with here and there some ]^atches of dwariiing pines. 

Save for the ])arts of IT]>pcr Liippland above described, where tiie 
rivers flow across plains, the tyincal river-\ alley in this ])elt has stec]) 
and bare banks; the landscape only assumes a more attractive appear- 
ance in the vicinity of tlie Jakes or along the course of some isolated 
glen. Otherwise the aspect these fore.st-elad regions wear is extremely 
monotonous, giving the beholder the iin])re.s$ioii of a bifid of vast 
distances with sgantv communications. Exi‘cjft in tin* fertib^ Silurian 
plain of Jemtland, whose surfifce was also ]>artially covered witli 
the ice-blocketl lakes above descrilied, the ]>ossi))i lilies of cultivation 
with the prices of labour now prevailing are very limited. In or- 
der to escape from tbeodestructive agency of frost as far as jmssible, 
and to obtain the liest and warmest soil available, the land to be 
brought under^ cultivation has lieen selected on the slojies of the heiglits 
that face the sojith, and^ there hamlets, farms, and dairy-jiastures may 
be seen, like so many oases in the endless desert of forests. In the 
southernmost par1;s of the region, in the mining distrii'ts of Dalarne 
' and Vermland, cultivation of the soil has made greater progress, owing 
to the somewhat milder climate and especially to the abundance of 
valuat)le ore-deposits. 

c) The Marine-DeiEiosit Belt, The extent of this belt is very 
clearly marked in general in the river- valleys. At the base of the 
valleys lie wide plains, consisting of delta-land of sand or clay, de- 
posited on the seabottom when the coast-districts were washed by the 
sea, at the close of the Glacial Epoch or later. In Norrbotten these 
marine deposits attain an elevation of about 200 meters, and extend 
about 100 or 150 kilom. into the interior; in Angermanland, Medelpad, 
and Helsingland they are\ as much as 250 meters above the sea, but do 
not penetrate inland more than from 50 to 80 kilom., as a rule. The sea' 
has washed away the morainic deposits of the Glacial Epoch from the sum- 
mits, which consequently mostly display the naked rock, or at all events 
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but a remnant of stone and gravel with all the finer material elutriated. 
The material thus removed from the summits was deposited on the former 
sea-bottom, which is now for the most jfart land. • Such is the origin 
of the level and cultivated tracts now to be met with in all the river- 
valleys in North Sweden; they have long been *Sseats of industrious and 
successful agriculture. Along the upper limit* of the marine dte- 
posdts extensive fieJds of coarse sand have for the most part /been 
left; on them i»ine- trees have flourished, as the large pine-barrens of 
the districts testify. 

Subsequent to the 
rise of the land-sur- 
faot> the rivers worked 
a way through the 
loose deposits down 
to their original beds 
on the soJid rock; 
along the course of 
their l)anks there stiJl 
remain dee]) cuttings 
through sand and clay, 
often some tens of me- 
ters in altitude. These 
cuttings are locally 
termed wvpor(>diluifs» ) 
and often assume fan- 
tastic forms, contri- 
buting in no small 
measure to the na- 
tural beauty of the 
scenery, wdiich, espe- 
cially in the valleys 
of the Angerman and 
Indal rivers, has a justified celebrity. Another feature of the siijenery 
of the North Swedish river- valleys, that contributes to its ch&m, is 
their fading away in blue hills lining the horizon. 

From the Ore river in the north to beyond the mouth of the In- 
dal river in the south, there are to be found numerous heights, some 
300 or 400 (exceptionally 450) m. in altitude above the sea, extending 
even down to the coast. Further south tha summits recede from the 
coast. South of the Ljusnan the highlands of Herjedalen and Helsingland 
approach, nevertheless, to within a few miles of the sea; the summits here 
are occasionally as much as 400 meters in altitude and upwards. In 
the marine-deposit belt the soil on the heights is, however, often shallow# 
and dry, so that the continued regrowth of forests is more impeded than 
"in the morainic districts further inland. 



The Arctic Sea of the latem Glacial Ejioch {the Yoldia-sea) 
in north western Europe. 
l^resent coasts denoted by Hght lines. 

(According to G. DX GSEK and J. J. Bxdeuholm.) 
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The present coast-line^ in Norrland is of a temporary character, inasmuch as 
the upheaval of the land now going on (in the Qnarken at the rate ot about one 
meter in the century, jit Stockholpi of 47 centiin.) causes the boundary to be coti- 
stantly advancing, inasmuch as fresii tracts of sea-bottom of exactly similar na- 
ture to that just described Rre continually makiii ' their appearance. The valley- 
courses are continued under the present surface of the s(^a; the thousand islets 
and islands now forming the Skitrgiird, which giv«‘s the Seaiulinaviaii coasts a 
character of their i»wn, an^ but the tirst signs of hills ami summits of the future; 
the sand and clay bottoms of the dniys, which slope very grarlually out to sea, 
are the fields, which, when rdised above the Iev<l of th<‘ sea. will h<* taken 
possession of by the agriculturist. In the tracts jihandmied by the sea, UTid not 
iWimediately claimed for cultivihtitm. coniferous- forests make their ajipearanee, 
almost always ])recoded on the Xorrluml roast by a heir of sjicckled alder (Alniis 
incana), usually some tens of meters in hreadtli. 

B) The Lowlands in Oeiitnil Sweden. Tir* m irine-dejHxit dis- 
trict, with its plains aiifl with its clay soil, whieh ]t*nds itself so well 
to cultivation, extends from the (‘oa'-t-disl riet>- of Xorrland o\er the* 
whole of the lowlands in r->ntral Swelen: the dissimilarity of tin* two 
regions is, nevertheless, very great. If tlie tdeeat ioM-< arves for ItX) 
and meters he traced on the map on ]>. S. and if tin* sketehmap 

p. 15 be compared therewith, it will he noti<?e;i lliat the imm*‘{liat(* con- 
tinuation of the Xorrland eoast-traet runs througli tin* mining distriets 
of Dalariie and yermland, where de(‘p valleys intervene }M*tween the 
more elevated moraine-covered regions of j)rimai\v roek. Kenee wooded 
ranges r)f heights constitute the greater part of tin* eounlrv. as is 
the case in X’orriainl, while in the lovvlainis ])roj»!‘r tin* gr«*:rter jrarl of 
the country consists of a,rmore uniformlv h*vel groan l. as a result of the 
marine deposits. Out of this there riso in ditt*(*ivnt parts moiv or less 
niiinerous heights, of varying elevation hut sehhmi exce«‘ ling from .50 to 
100 meters above the sea.^ p]xerpiioiis worthy’’ of note are the Silurian 
mountains in Vestergrdland, of wliieh Kinnekulh* is oOl m.. Hallt‘l)erg 
J4>< m., Hunneherg 142 in., Billingen 2ihS m., ami Dmherg, tliat remnant 
►of primitive rock still preserved on tin; ea-^t side of Lake Vettern, 2()H 
lu. in^ height. Where the summits of primitive rock havt* been miieh 
exposed to the regular action of waves and winds, they have, usually 
lost their initial soil formations, and form hut an indifferent habitat 
for forests; spruces and pines, more or less iritermingh*d wdth birches 
and aspens, carry on a struggle for existence, largely^ siilijoct to inter- 
ference by man. This ground is hut ill ada])ted for tillage. 

As pointed out above, it is the depression of the basal rock along 
certain lines that has given rise to the lowlands of Central Sweden; 
subsequently came the fertilizing and levelling influence of the marine 
deposits that spread their covering over them. These formations afford 
,a particularly fertile and easily cultivated soil, more especially where a ' 
3>ientifal admixture of lime is present, as in Uppland, Nerike, Oster- 
gOtland, and VestergOtland; in former times the nobler species off oliage 
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trees, sueli as tlie oak, maple, ash, lime, hazel &e., grew on this in 
sufficient plenty to form forests that encompassed the dark patches of 
coniferous trees on the higher ground. It was on these inviting plains 
that the* first settlers in Central Sweden took aip their abodes, cultivat- 
ing the soil and laying the foundation of tlfe Swedish nation. The 
considerable sections of primitive rock that were unsrffected ,by the 
depression, such as the Kolmarden and the ridge of heights nopth of 
Lake Vettern, gave rise to large woodfaud districts, which long pre- 
vented the inhabitants of the adjacent plains from amalgamating into 
one political unit. 

Though the differences of elevation in the extensive lowlands of 
Central Sweden are nowhere gr(^at, yet the jfbocess of depression was 
sufficiently dissimilar in various ])arts to cause some' sections to lie 
bel(»w the general level, thereby giving rise to the basins now occupied 
by lakes. Of the countless lakes soiiu^ are of eonsidera1>le size. From 
early times th(^se lakes ])layed an im])ortant ]iart in facilitating inter- 
couj'se between different places, tlie inultitudinons indentations of their 
shores contributing in no small degree to their usefulness in that regard. 
The four cliief lakes are*: 


Malareu .. 

Hjeltnaron 
Vnttern 
Veutrn .. 

The tw(» first namt'd find their outlet to the sea by the sliort river 
N’orrstroru, which em])ties itself, with a body of water averaging ISS 
eubb^ meters ])er second, into tb(» long arm of the Baltic that reaches 
up to the edty of Stockludm. liiike Yett(cn finds* an outlet in the 
J^alti(? by ]\lotala Stnim, 100 kilom. in length aiyl with a Imrly of 
water averaging !».*> euhie meters 2 )er second: Lake Venern pours its 
waters to the west into the (rota Elf, 00* 2 kilom. Jong and with a* 
body of watt'r at the TroUhattan Falls averaging oOO cubic metjrs per 
second, erpial, it is calculated, to 220.(X)0 borse-j)ower; the famous rapids 
and falls at Trollluittan descend met(*rs. At the mouth of the Gbta 
Elf is situated the sec^ond town of Sweden: Gothenburg (Goteborg). 

Very remarkable features in the siirface-contonr of the plains of Cen- 
tral Sweden are the very numerous c.sVrnv or kames (asar), which trav^erse 
the country in a N.X.W. — S.S.E. direction. Theftse ]!*idge?? are of gravel and 
attain considerable length; they are crested jn shape and are usually 
wooded; their height ranges from 30 to (>0 meters above the adjacent 
3lay and sand plains; they surmount the hills of primitive rock, and 
ire in general character unaffected by the local conditions of the country • 


H(‘ijrnt onm.t 
sca-U'v«‘l. 

AVator-area 

Greatest 

length, 

Greatest depth. 


Scj.kMl. 

Kiu. 

Meters. 

.. 0:< 0 « 


117* 

G4 

... ‘21 0 

4St» 

♦U 

18 

Ss :> 

1,S08 

l'2s 

119 

... 44'0 


140 

89 


* A meter = 3'281 feet. A kilom. = 0 021 mile. A sq. kilom. — 0 886 sq. 'mile. 
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tlirougli which they pass. They are deposits of the GJacial Epoch. Prom 
a- practical point of View they are of ^reat importance as affording a 
plentiful supply of uniformly ^ sharp gravel, which has been put to a 
large variety of uses, t Similar ridges are to be found in other parts 
of Sweden, but in more hilly districts they do not play nearly so great 
a part orographicallr as in the plains. Such ridges are the famous 
Brun][jebergs-asen, in Stockholm, and the U]>psala-&sen, passing through 
the city of Uppsala, 



On the Skuru Straits, 

In the Inner liSlulrg&rd*, near Stockbolm. 


Like the lowlands of Central Sweden, the coasUdistricts in Bohus- 
iRn, North Halland, and Smaland have also been submerged under the 
sea to a depth of froni 60 to 150 m. (diminishing southwards). Con- 
sequently, the resemblance between those districts is very considerable. 
The actual coast-line is fringed with a numerous array of skerries 
(Skdrgdrd), only terminating southwards on the east coast at Ahus 
and on the west* near Varberg. The more favourable climatic condi- 
tions that prevail south of Uppland and the Norwegian frontier give 
rise, however, to a more plentiful and a more varied vegetation on 
those islands whose soil is sufficiently good; thus, the nobler species 
- of foliage trees and a number of herbaceous plants flourish here (cf, 
Illustr. above). On this account the Skftrg&rd in Southern Sweden 
wears a more varied and often a gayer aspect than that in the North. 
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The ravages of the west winds, however, and •wantonness in the care 
of the woods have deprived large parts of thdise islets off the west 
coast of their forests; and bare rocks, y, at ftestf rocks covered with 
a stunted growth of heather, are a characteristic feature of the scenery 
of this unique coast-fringe of islands* and skerries. 

A kind of transition from the Central Swedish h)wlands to the 
plains of Skane is presented by the islands of Oland and Gotlan^; the 
former has an area of 1,345 sq. kilom. and the latter of 2,959 sq. kilom. 
During the last phase of the Glacial Ejjoch both islands were under 
the sea entirely. Hence, the looser constituents of the soil have be^ 



Stdnge Head. 

In tho »Skarg&rd» of the coaRt of Bobiisliin. 


Photo. Si. Jacobson, 
Lysekil. 


subjected to the same sorting and rearranging processes that took 
place in the provinces of Central Sweden, but as the basal rock consists 
of Silurian limestones, schists, and marls, tiie country has acquired 
quite a different character. Broadly speaking, the two islands consist 
of uniform plains of limestone rock, the altitudes of which vary only 
by some tens of meters. The layers of light, loose soil, which readily 
permit the penetration of moisture, together jyith the cold, dry springs 
and early summers, render the character of the vegetation much more 
like that of northern latitudes than one would expect from the plant- 
life of those localities, that are sheltered, moist, and warm. The greater 
part of Gotland is occupied by dry, sterile pine-forests, amidst which* 
there occur patches of foliage trees of varied species, forming interesting 
oases in the otherwise uniform landscape; the main part of Oland eon- 
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sists of limestone rock? bare of trees and resembling steppes; it has 
been named Alfvaret; The northern parts of Gotland and Gland and 
the 'island called (TO<:ska Sand^n present very fine sand-dune scenery. 

C) From a geograjAieal point of view, the Sm&land Highlands 
include all the land Ij'ing above the level of the marine deposits, not 
only in Smaland itself, but also in South Vestergotland, Halland, North 
Skana^ and Blekinge. This region shows siieli a complete reseml>ia»<?e 
in all respects to the middle, fielt in Upper Sweden (that of the morainic 
ground and the marslies), that it is scarcely necessary to give any mi- 
Bfeite description of it. As ma^^’ ])e seen by the map, p. 8, nearly the whole 
of the district lies above 100 m. in elevation, and more than half of it, 
ohietly in the. central arftl eastern portions, is upw'ards of 2(»0 m. high. 
The loftiest ]K)ints are Ekbacken (oo8 m.) east of Ulricehamn, and 
Tomtabacken (o77 m.) south-west of Niissjo. 



At Tenhult in the Smuland Highlands. 


The Smaland Highlands may be regarded as a direct continuation 
of the continental plateswi of Upper Sweden, from which they are cut 
off bv the lowlands of Central Sweden. The river-vallevs are not 
so extensive, certainly, nor are they excavated into the primitive rock — 
found here too so deeply as in Norrland, neverthele.ss they are of consi- 
derable size. The basal rock is almost everywhere covered by a thin 
morainic gravel, little adapted for agriculture; intervening between its 
loftier sections very extensive mosses occur. When journeying south by 
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the trunk-line to Malmo, the country the traVeUer passes through be- 
tween the stations of Osby and NftssjO is so veprlike that in the middle 
belt of Upper Norrland that he will hav^difficulty In distinguishing any 
points of dissimilarity between the two. The same wide ranges oi 
pine and spruce, with a sprinkling of foliage* trees in the vicinity ot 
the occasional cultivated tracts, the same wearisofne md^ses with scat- 
tered dwarfling pines, the same succession of insignificant heights and 
valleys. It is only the milder climatic conditions more successful here that 
ha\'e rendered agriculture. Hence, to give but one example, there are far 
fewer hindrances than farther north to tliP cultivation of the la^e mod*- 
land districts, the damage done bj^ frosty nights being little or nothing. 

1>) The Plains of SkAiie, forming the* southernmost section^of 
Sweden, though not of great extent, are of especial ijnpoftance on ac- 
count of their extremely favourable natural conditions. The natural 
l)oundary, geologically, between the Scandinavian-Finnish archman rock 
district and the extensive plains whi(.*h border the shi>rcs of the southern 
section of the Baltic Sea and r(\‘<t i>n a foundation of sedimentary 
tbriiialions, takes its way through Hkane. This boundary -line runs 
ap]»roximately in a south-wesbudy direction from Skelderviken in the 
north to Steiishnfviid in the south. Norlli of it tluu’e extends a con- 
siderable plain around Kristianstad, wholly similar in general character 
to th(‘ soiiHi-westcrn and southern ]>arts of 1lu‘ ])rovincc. In diretd con- 
nection with it, again, is that ])ortion of the coast-district in South 
Halland which lies north of the Halland llidge. 

A peculiar jj;coj;ra)ihi(*iiI feature in tlie oropra]diy of Skano is that all the raiifycs 
<»f hijxher ^u-oiiiid run from N.W. to S.E. Tln5 elu«*f ou(‘s an* tl»e Halland Kidse 
(Hallandsas(‘n), witli liij^hest point ‘2‘2r» m., Kullen J88 m.. Soderasen iss ni., Liii- 
<lcrd<lsasen l!Mi in., and Iloiiieleklint IHo in. This eiivunistanee is due to a scries 
of dislocations that had the same course, and which can he traced in continua- 
tion oil the island of Bornhohii, Tliese dislocation# lune hrmijjht about a dejires- 
sioii of the deposits belonj^finjt to the Silurian, Ilhaetic-Iias and (Tetraeeons systems, 
ill such a way that tiiey resc'inhle in our tiim's exti'iisivi* iilains at the foot 
of thv rid^^es of primitive rock. The ridges subdivide Thi‘ idaiiis of JSkane iiit^ 
s(‘parate sections. North of l.iiiderddsasen the KristiaiLUtad Plain stretches u]> 
towards the honmlary of Snndaiid, south of that plain and east of Uomeleklint 
is the East I’lain {(.htei'dait), jnissinj?. in the more hilly districts round Ystad, 
into the very fertile South Tlaiii {Sdder»l(itt), whiefi is, iiuleed, the richest ]>art 
of the whole of Swi'den, and continuing northwards as far as to Skelderviken in 
the idains of wi‘sterii Skano, 

The geiu'ral character of the ]>laiiis is somewhat varied. In th(‘ neighbour- 
hood of Skelderviken and Kristianstad, where there is a covering of recent marine 
deposits, the surface is almost uniformly level; in*t-he*soutfiern ^districts wc find, 
now extensive, undulating, and shallow vallt^y-basin^ separated from each other by 
low ranges of heights, now, as for instance to the south and south-west of 
Homeleklin^ a very hilly country, where the morainic material has been heaped 
up into heights and ridges to an altitude of some 20 or 30 meters above the 
depressions, these being often without any outlet. The last-mentioned is the most* 
extensively wooded tract in southern Skano; the large beech-woods lend to the 
scenery a great charm, which is heightened by the luxuriant green of the* meadows 
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and the limpid water of the lakes. The districts lying at the foot of the slopes of 
SOderdsen, from Eingsjon to the coal-producing districts round Billesholm and Bjuf, 
present scenes of a similar character. On the other hand, in the. shallower 
part of the plains the woods ate less extensive, and the view across the vast 
stretches of land under cuBivation is only broken by occasional farms with sur- 
rounding plantations, ,and by long lines of fences dividing the fields. The (con- 
trast to the rest ^ of Sweden is further emphasized by the difference that exists in 
the st'ie of building and the material used, a difference which prevails throughout. 
Thus, wooden structures are practically unknown in Sk^nc; brick, granite with 
other archsean stones, and clay taking the place of timber. 





Near Alnarp on the Plains of Shane. 


The coasts., too, of Skane are of quite a different nature from those of the 
rest of Sweden. The shores* of Skane, Gotland, South Halland, and Gland are the 
only parts of the sea-hoard not fringed with islets. The basal rock, with almost 

horizontal strata, runs out into the sea at a gentle slope, the shore being shallow 

and open. Upon the eastern and southern coasts of Skane the waves can beat 

unimpeded and they have formed, with the aid of the wind, a scries of sand- 

dunes, which give the landscape a picturesque appearance. On the shores of the 
Sound, where the force of the waves is less considerable, wind and current have 
spread a stretch of fine sand and clay-silt on the shallow shore, giving rise 
to fertile marshy meadows. 

If now a general survey is desired of the effect that the natural 
conditions above detailed have exercised upon the development in cul- 
tural sense of the country of Sweden, a glance at the map on p. 101, 
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giving the density of population, will suggest interesting comparisons. 
The three belts of Upper Sweden are clearly repfesented on this map. 
(The wedge of densely populated sawmill* area &et>feen HemOsand and 
Scderhamn requires no special comment.) The* favourable natural con- 
ditions in the lowlands of Central Sweden raisd the density of popula- 
tion by one degree while it sinks again in the SmdlSind highlands, 
though the less severe climate of this more southern region keeps the 
figure one degree higher than in the corresponding parts of Upper 
Sweden. The fertile plains of Skane are the most densely populated 
large areas of Sweden; hut even on the. map referred to aboye, it ii 
evident what an unfavourable influence in this particular is exercised 
by Eoraeleklint, a small district of arch scan 'rock, which rises above 
the plain. 


2. CLIMATE. 

Of the whole area ot Sweden 65,000 square kilometers, or about 15 
per cent, are situated north of the Arctic Circle: the rest belongs to 
the temperate zone. As has already' been mentioned in the foregoing 
pages, Scandinavia enjovs a most fkvourable <‘limate considering its 
northerly situation. The principal reason for this is to he found in the * 
warm seas, tempered by the (iulf Stream, which wash the coasts of 
Norway. This produces in the first place ])eculiar distribution of 
the barometric pressure, causing the south-westerly winds*coming from 
the warm seas to prevail all over north-western Europe, especially 
during winter, thus quite abnormally raising the, winter tempera- 
ture on the Norwegian coast and extending their influence even to 
the interior and eastern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

The great length of Sweden from North to South, being more than • 
*/? of the distance between the North Pole and the Equator, is im itself 
sufficient to produce considerable climatic differences, which are still 
more increased by two other causes. The ofte is that the northern 
part of Sweden is separated by the Scandinavian mountain -range from 
the warming influence of the south-west winds, the other cause is 
that the general height of Northern Sweden above the sea is greater 
than that of the southern part. As a cunsequenee of this, the average 
annual temperature of the northernmost part of Sweden is somewhat 
below the freezing point (62 “ Fahr.), whilst on the southern and south- 
western coasts it rises to 45 " Fahr. and even a little higher. 

The following table gives the a?erage annual temperatures (Fah- • 
renheit), for some places in our country according to observations made 
(for the most part) during the years 1860/94. 
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Table 3. Average anmtal temperatures for some places in Sweden, 
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i 

\ Karesaando.. 

i 08^26' 

333 

26" <r 29 5 

Striimstad.... 

.56' 


43''5 

A 

43‘’T 

I lockmock .... 

' 66 ae 

259 

29-7 3ri» 

Askersund.... 

58 53 

96 

41 -4 

42-1 

! Haparanda... 

! 65 50 

9 

32 -4 32 5 

Nvkbping 

; 58 45 

17 

41 -7 

41-9 

( PiteA 

‘ 1)5 li* 

11 

34 *7 34 9 

Linkupiug.... 

58 25 

68 1 

43 0 

43-5 

i Stepsele 

1 6,5 4 : 

328 

31 H 34 7 

Venersborg... 

58 23 j 

54 1 

42 ’6 

43-2 

i UmeA 

i 63 43 , 

12 

34 *9 :15 1 

Skara 

.^>8 23 i 

1 115 i 

41 *5 

42-4 

! Ostersnnd.... 

: 63 11 , 

, 322 ‘ ' 

35 2 37 9 

Jonkbping.... 

57 47 ' 

95 I 

42 4 

43 -2 

1 ^Herndsand.... 

: 6*2 38 

15 

37 -8 37 l* 

Vestervik ... 

57 46 

13 i 

43 2 1 

1 43 -3 

Gelie 

; 60 40 

13 

39 7 • 39 9 

Gothenburg.. 

57 42 

: 8 ! 

44-8 1 

45-0 

Falnn 

1 (R) 36 

116 

39*> 40 1 

Visbv 

57 39 

1 16 j 

43 -7 j 

43*9 i 

! Uppsala- 

- 59 52 

24 

40 3 40 5 

Vexji) 

56 T);! 

! 168 1 

42 3 1 

43 -7 : 

VesterAs 

, 59 37 : 

18 

41 -J 41 -4 

Haliiistad.... 

56 40 

10 ! 

44 •« ; 

44*8 

Karlstad 

: 59 23 

5f) 

42 -3 42 8 

Kalnmr 

56 40 

i 9 ; 

44 1 1 

44 *2 ; 

. Storkholm-.. 

,59 21 

44 

42 1 ’ 42 4 

Karlshnmn... 

5(> 10 

9 , 

44 ‘4 ' 

; 44 •« . 

I Orebro 

, 59 16 

31 

41 -4 : .41 •;» 

Lniid * 

55 42 

: 38 : 

44 T, i 

; 45 0 


For the sake of (•oinparison it may l>e added that the avera;;je an- 
imal temperature is F. in Berlin (eenlral ])art ol the city), 50’o 
in London (Royal Observatory of Greenwich 1S49. 1)^) and 51*a in Paris 
<(?entral part of tjie city). 


These figwres do not, liowever, adequately sliow the olimatie differ- 
en<*o existing lietween the nortliern and southern parts (»f Sweden, nor 
between the latter and (^S^ntral Euro])e, for the difference varies greatly 
Avith th(‘ seasons. One will get a more exact idea of the variations by 
studying the curves of the diagram on page 27, wliich show the 
temperature for each dav of the year in London (Royal Observatory) 
and at three diiferent places in Sweden on the average, for the 50 years 
1849/98, viz. Luifd in its southernmost part, Stockholm in its central, 
and Ha])aranda in its northernmost part. W'^e thus find that July is 
everywhere the warmest month, while in London, January, but in the 
three' Swedish cities, February is the coldest month. During the latter 
month the temperature in London is no less than 29* i degrees higher 
than the corres2)onding temperature at Haparanda, the difference in July 
being only 4*7 degrees. As to Stockhobn, its February temperature is 
14*4 degrees l)elow that of London, whilst the July temperature in the 
English capital Js (>2*7 ^and in Stockholm 62*4 degrees. Thus we see 
that the summer in our northern country, though short, is not much 
inferior to that of southern England in respect to the degree of heat. 
This fully explains why it is possible in Sweden to carry on agri- 
culture successfully even north of the Artie Circle, where the average* 
temperature of the year is below the freezing-point. 


^ A meter = 3’281 feet. — * At the Observatory. 
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The shortness of cAir summer is moreover counterbalanced to a con* 
siderable degree by 'the length of the summer days and their abundant 
sunlight, whose salAtary influence on both animal and vegetable life is 
most conspicuous in such a very northerly country as ours. At Kare* 
suando (68“ 26' N. L.) the sun remains above the horizon during 53 suc- 
cessive days from jMEey 26th to July 18th, at Haparanda (65* 50' N. L.) 
a little more than 23 hours at the summer solstice, at Stockholm 1*8^ 
h., and at Lund ITVa h. This is partly due to atmospheric refraction, 
which increases the average length of the day by 30 minutes in the 
northern, and 15 minutes in the southern part of Sweden, the corre- 
sponding flgures being only four minutes at the Etpiator. Still more 
important is the influence of the twilight, which adds several hours 
to the length of the day during the summer in North-Sweden. In 
fact, there is uninterrupted day as far south as HernOsand (62* 38') 
from the 16th to the 27th of June. 


k- 



Winter scene in Stockholm. Vn. o. Klrmmino, 

stoc&holm. 


Thus the Swedish summer, especially in the N^oruh, is a season of 
nearly continual daylight. These light summer-evenings and nights, 
»when all nature seems to have fallen into a quiet dream, have a magic 
beauty, and constitute one of the most indelible memories retained by 
idle stranger after visiting our country. 
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The ]>eneficial iiifliieiicc? of the summer* light in Sweden is still 
more increased l>v the considerable number of hours of bright sunshine, 
which is, at this season of the year, greater at Jockmock,-in the interior 
of Lappland, than at Rome or Madrid. This 4s explained, b^^ the length 
of the time during which the sun is above the Jiorizon, and also 
by our relatively clear summer sky. On an average for the whole 
country, only oO per cent of the sky is covered with clouds during ’ 
the month of June, and 74 in December. This phenomenon, of Ji^^hich 
the cause is unknown, brings with it very im;^ortant consequences for 
our climate. For the heating effect of the sun-rays is thus relatively 
unimpaired in summer, whereas the loss of heat caused by radiation 
is for the greatest part intercepted in the winter season, which gives 
us a relatively hot summer and a not very cold winter. In the in- 
terior and the north of the peninsula, there aft'e, •however, two regions, 
where the winter radiation is less impeded by clouds, while the warm 
south-westerly winds are shut out by the Scandinavian mountain-range, 
and here, during that season, two centers of cold are formed, which 
play an important part in the winter climate of Sweden. One of them, ' 
the smaller and weaker, has its center at 62’ N.L., north of Kristiania. 
It includes Herjedalen and North Dalarne in Sweden, and in Norway 
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the district west aqd ' south of EOras. The average temperature for 
Jauuary in this cantor is under 8 - 5 “ Fahr., and during verj^ severe 
winters it has even gone as * low as — 4® Fahr. The other »joeuter of 
cold^^, which is larger ^d stronger, lies in North Lappland and touches 
both Sweden, Norway, and Finland. Here, the average temperature for 
January is uncler 8 Fahr. and has, in unusually severe winters, gone down 
to —" 10 * 3 ® Falir. In order to. find so low a temperature for Januarj^ in 
any other part of Europe, ^e must go as far east as to Petschora. 

The facts mentioned above art^ graphically demonstrated on the 
two cho’ts on pages 25 and 20, which represent tlie average temperatures 
in Sweden during the months of January and July. The isotherms 
on these charts show the average temperatures really observed, and 
not after reduction to sea-level. This exj>lains the zig-zag course of 
the lines, which also approximately and roughly indicate the orogra- 
phic configuration of Sweden. 

Furthermore, we give here below a table showing the various 
lengths of the seasons at <lifferent places in our land. But for the 
seasons we will assnme the following definition.s, whii'h correspond 
pretty well to what, according to the pu]»Lilar opinion of the Sw(‘des, 
characterizes the four seasons in our country, though they are not 
applicable to a warmer climate than ours. We will call summer the 
time of the year during which the mean daily tem])erature of any ]daee 
remains above 50’ F., triuter the time when this temperature remains 
below the freezing point, and antumn and spriuff the internu*diate times. 


Table 4. Lengthn nf seasons at some siniious. 


Stations. 

Lati- 
tude ‘ 

The ilays when each season 

Wi Titer. .-priti", .Suuirner. 

begijlrt. 

A mu inn. 

The lengths 
in 

WinUT. spring 

of the 
days. 

."WUI- 

nii'r. 

seasons 

Au- 

tiiimi. 

Raresaando 

i)b"28' 

4 Oct. 9 Mav 

lu June 

15 Aug. 

217 

.‘J2 

66 

.■»0 

Joekiijock . 

HO 8H 

29 Sept. 28 April 

S June 

25 .\ug. 

2U6 

46 

7S 

,85 

Haparanda. 

H5 ,"j0 

' 2] Oct. 27 -4pril 

9 June 

2 Sept. 

Ibb 

48 

: b5 

49 

UmeS 

H8 40 

i 2b Oet. lb April 

6 Jniie 

4 Sept. 

172 

49 

IKl 

54 

Hveg 

62 2 

21 Oct! 18 April 

2 June 

81 Aug. 

171 

, 50 

■ ‘K) 

51 

Uppsala 

.■»i) 02 

■ 15 \ov. 1 April 

2."> May 

. 16 Sept. 

187 

i r4 

IM 


.Stockholm.. 

50 21 

21 Nov. , 29 March 

25 Mav 

24 Sept. 

125 

■ iVi 

122 

61 

Orebro 

oO 16 

’ lb Nov. ’ 2b March 

19 May 

19 Sept. 

180 

! 52 

128 

6t.) 

Stromstad... 

fib .56 

29 Nov. : 20 March 

l<i Mav 

2b Sept. 

111 

57 

185 

62 

Jonkoping. 

57 47 

2 Dec. : 24 March 

28 Muv 

28 Sept. 

112 

: 60 

: 123 

i 70 

VcBtervik ... 

57 46 ‘ 

’ 5 Bee,. *-\ 2f) March 

■Ji Mav 

25 Sept. 

105 

, 68 

126 

i 71 

Gothenburg 

57 42 

' 18 Dec. 1 9 Marcli 

14 May 

2 Oet. 

bl 

66 

, 141 

77 

Visbv 

57 

24 Dec.‘i lb March 

28 Mav 

,‘10 Sept. 

S4 

j 71 

: 125 

; 85 

Ve.\jo 

56 58 t 

26 Nov. 1 28 Mar<*}j 

1!> Mav : 

22 Sept. 

117 

' 57 

i 126 

! 65 

Lund 

55 42 : 

17 Dec. j 7 March 

Ifi Ma'v 1 

2 Oet. 

HO 

70 

i 139 

; 76 ^ 


mg it 

lor Stromstad iT 11\ and for the other stations it lies between 12' and 20’. As regards 
the height above sea-levely which is here naturally of great iiiii>ortanec, it is 844 meters 
ibr Sveg; the other figures are given in Tuhlc 8. 
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Thus, in the nor- 
thernmost part of Sweden, 
spring begins in May and 
suninLor as late aa the 
middle of June, and its 
length scarcely exceeds 
two months, the autumn 
commencing as early ao the 
middle of August, whereas 
on the south and south- 
W(?st coasts spring be- 
gins in March and sum- 
mer already towards the 
middle of May and lasts 
till the beginning of Oe- 
tob(?r. I’Ini length of 
summer thus somewhat 
exceeds 4' a moiiths in 
this i>art of Sweden. 
Winter lasts no less than 
seven mouths in the 
north of Lappland, viz. 
from October to May, 
wh(T(‘as in southern Swe- 
den and the island of Got- 
land its length does not 
amount to three* memths. 
— In Stockholm, winter 
begins tin* 24t.h of Xo- 
V(‘mb(‘r, s]>riug the 29lh 
of March, summor the 25th 
of May, and autumn the 
24th of St'piember. Spring 
and autnnin thus last two 
months each, summer and 
winter four each. 

The island of (Gotland is distinguished by the great length of its autumn, 
winter not beginning before the 24th of December, which is later than at any 
other jplace in our country. Also the sjiriug of that island lasts long and yields 
only slowly to summer. These jieculiarities are due, of course, to the influence of 
the ILaltic. lly an inspection of the table, one will find that the same phenomenon, 
though less manifestly, tak(^s jdace also at the other stations situated on the sea-coast. 

The length of the frostless season has a great influence on vegetation. The 
early frosts at the end of summer arc the most dangerous enemies of the farmer 
in the northern Swedish provinces. At Karesuando, the last spring frost comes, on 
an average, the 15th jDf June, and the first autumn frost the 27th of August; 
thus there are only 72 frostless days. In the environs of Stockholm 4^/2 months 
are frostless, and on the island of Hven, in the Sound, even more than six months. 

Generally speaking, we may say that the climate of Sweden lies 
midway between the continental and the maritime type. The climate 
of the northern part, however, approaches more to the former, and that 
of the southern more to the latter. The difference between the winter 



Sunset' scene on Lake Mdlaren. 
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and summer temperatures is mucli greater thaA on the western coast 
of Europe, but much less than in the interior oj &y,ssia or in Sibei^^a. 
The absolute summer maximum amounts* to 86® F. in most years and 
stations, whereas the absolute winter minimum sinks to 5® or — 4* 
in the south and to — 22® or — 40® F. in the north of Sweden. In 
tho neighbourhood of “the centers of cold’*, it is nbt TBijpe that mercury 
freozes, and the alcohol thermometer has Jjeen observed to descend«bven 
towards — 58" F. It may be seen, however, rfrom the tables of mortality 
that the severe winters of Sweden are not unhealthy. Evidently the 
nations of South Europe suffer more from too much heat than those? 
of North Europe from too much cold. Certainly, the northern winter 
also has its particular charms, which are scarcely inferior to those of 
summer. 



A Summer night. 

Prom a pictiiro by H. R. H. Prince Euoex. 


• 

Snow falls all over Sweden every wint(T, but the time durinj; which tlH) soil 
remains covered with snow, varies considerably from j)rovince to i>rovince, and 
from one year to another. In Skane the snow-covering remains on open })lains 
only 47 days on tlie ave^rago, in the rest of Gotalaud 50 to 93 days, in Svea- 
land 80 to 140 days, in South Norrland 140 to 170 days, and in ^Cortli Norrland 
170 to 190 days. In the severe winter of 1880 — 1881, snow' covered the ground 
in the Ian of Stockholm during 160 days, but in the mild winter of 1881 — 82, 
only during 33 days. * 

Generally, snow remains on the ground longer, in the forests than in the 
open plains, the difference of time varying from 2 to 15 days. 

The snow-covering plays a very important part in the rural economy of 
Sweden, on account of the great help it affords in transporting timber in our 
vast forests. For this reason the want of snow-covering is considered in some 
of our provinces as a calamity nearly comparable to a bad crop. The snow- 
covering also protects the soil against a too strong cooling, whereas it lowers 
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the air temperature. Fhrthcrraore, it forms a stored supply of water, which by 
its melting replenishes* springs, rivers, and lakes. The ice-covering of the lakes 
remains, on the avirage, about 115 days in the southern part of Sweden, 150 
days in Central Sweden, and 200 days, or still longer, in the North. »The break- 
ing up of the ice occurs* in April in Southern and Central Sweden, whereas in 
tje North it takes place as late as in May or June; congelation takes place in No- 
vember or Dcc?ii^er, hnd in the north-eastern part of Norrland already in October. 



Navhn, 

III the Iniior nSfcHrg&rdn i 


The state of the ice in the waters around our coasts is a very ini])ort,ant 
matter for navigation. Along th(‘ tcest and south coasts^ the waters arci covered 
with* ice only in the most S(iV<Te winters. This covering, most often in form of 
drifting ice, does not stretch very far into tb^ open sea, nor continue! long. Hence, 
it does not materially liinder octuin navigation i‘xc.ept in quiUj sporadic cases, 
once or twice a century. The Sound has Iweii covered witli ice thick enough 
to drive on, during some severe winters. The northern and central of 

the JJaltic js covered with ice outside the fringe of coast-islands only during the 
most severe winters, the sdlid ice along the coasts ordinarily forming a band, at 
the most some tenths of kilometers wid(;, and rcmiaining only some days or weciks. 
The drifting ice, however, under these circumstances may often cover a con- 
siderable part of the surface of the Baltic and accumulate in mighty hdaps. 
Only during the mildest winters can tb^ navigation on these waters go on the 
whole season without interruption by ice; between Stockholm and Visby it ceasa? 
ordinarily towards the end of Deceftiber, and begins again ajiiput the 10th of 
April. During very severe winters the Aland Sea (the strait between thevBaltic 
and the Gulf of Bothnia.) is covered with practicable ice. 
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The southern part of the Gulf of Bothnia (called the Sea of Bothnia) is frozen 
over every winter along the coasts but seldom, if ever, in 4t8 central part Naviga- 
tion there is impeded, on an average, from th^ end of Nop^ember till the begin- 
ning of May either by solid or by drifting ice^ with some difference for different 
parts and variations amounting to 6 or 8 weeks, according to the severity of the 
winter. A few times it has happened that the port of HemCsand was free from 
ice a whole winter. The Qvarken (the strait between the northern and southdhi 
par^s of the Gulf of Bothnia) is covered with practicable ice efcry third or fourth 
winter on an average. The Gulf north of the^Qoarken^ is covered t^ith ice regu- 
larly every winter. The freezing along the coasts occurs, on an average, about 
the middle of November, sometimes towards the end of ‘October, or at the begin- 
ning of December. The breaking up of the ict ordinarily takes place^betweei 
the 15th and 31st of May, seldom before the 15th of ]\(ay, and sometimes as 
late as the beginning of' June.* • 

Fog is not frequent on Swedish waters. For the Gulf of Bothnia and tile 
Baltic as far as Gotland, the maximum of frequency, 4 to 8 times a month, occurs 
in April or May; for the South Baltic and the western waters, it takes place 
during the winter and amounts to 7 to fO times a month. 

Moisture (rain, snow, hail, etc.) is, next to temperature, the most 
important climatic factor. Sufficient moisture and a duly high tempe- 
rature are the essential conditions of vegetation. 

The following table, which has been calculated by mean& of the 
observations made at about 430 stations, according to the results 
published by H. E. Hamberg, gives the average annual amount of 
precipitation in every Iftn for the years 1880/94. We have verified 
the fact that the average for these ^’’^ars does not differ much from 
the average of observations made at about 30 stations during the 
years 1860 '98. ’ " 


Lan. 

Mini- 

metern 

. Lan. 

Mini- T • 

meters 6. i 

Milli- 
meters f*. 

Stockholm 

482 

Blekinge 

... 522 j Orebro 

603 

TJppsala 

482 

Kri'stianstad 

... 588 Vestmanland 

588 

Sodermanland 

504 

Malmohus 

... 5,58 1 Kopparherg 

.540 

Ostergotland 

525 

Halland 

... 627 1 Gelleborg 

516 

Jonkoping 

m) 

Gdteborg och Bohns. 

642 i YcsterSorrland ... 

468 

Kronoberg 

,599 

■ Elfsborg* 

... 682 1 Jemtland 

463 

Kalmar ‘ 

477 

Skaraborg 

— 577 : Vesterbotten ® .... 

459 

Gotland 

442 

; VcYmlund 

... 625 1 Norrbotten * 

401 


The average for the whole of Sweden is 501 mm., but for the twq 
northernmost iRns only 420, for the rest of Norrland 476, for Svea- 
land 552, and for Gotaland 574 mm. For the east Xioast it. is ma- 
terially less than for the west coast. In the former, a prolonged 
drought is not rare, particularly in spring and tjie early part of 
summer. — In the fell-districts of northwestern Lappland, where regular 
observations are not made -as yet, the precijfitiation is probably much 
greater than that given here the Iftn of Norrbotten. 

^ Northern half of the continental part 530, southern half of the same 492, the island 
of Oland 410 mm. — • Northern half 666, southern half 698. — * Western half 475, eastern 
half ^443. — ^ Western half 407, eastern half 395. — ^ About 25 millimeters (accurately: 
2r)'4) = 1 inch. 

Sweden. 


3 
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Among the individual stiitions the greatest quantity of raiu and snow falls at 
Boras (57® 43' N. L.,« 12° 67' E. L. fr. Gr.), where the yearly amount is 891 
mm., next comes BjOfkholra (57" 20' N. L., 12° 22' E. L. fr. Gr.) with 851 mm. 
and Gothenburg with 774 mm., whereas at Karesuaudo the rainfall i^ only 313 
mm., and at Kalmar only 371 mm., these numbers being the average for the 
thirty nine years 1860/98' 

'* The yearly precipitation in Sweden shows considerable variations. At Uppsala, 
where the observaUcns seem to be trustworthy from 1836 inclusive, the maximum 
was *812 mm. in 1866, and the minimum 312 mm. in 1875, the average'^ for 
the sixty three years 1836/98 being 546 mm. Tlu^ highest maximum hitherto 
observed in Sweden was 1,164 mm. at Boras in 1898, and the lowest minimum 
172 ram. at Karesuaudo in 18fU. These variations show a romarkabh^ }>eriodicity, 
of wliicfi the length varies between 4 and 8 years. 

The precipitation is, * furthermore, subject to considerable variations of local 
and accidental nature. The monthly precipitation (observed at any one station 
may vary fnmi zero to 300 mm. Sometihies droughts of s(*veral we(*ks are fol- 
lowed by wet jieriods of about the same length. 

The precipitation in twenty four hours varies also between wide limits: 30 
to 50 mm. falls nearly every year at some stations in summer and autumn as 
rain, but also in snowy winters as snow. The absolute maximum hitherto oljservetl 
in Sweden is 141 mm. of rain and *90 mm. of snow in twmity four hours. 

It is important to know the amount of water which falls as sn<»w remaining 

on the ground in solid form and forming the snow covering. Tn Skaini it is only 

9 per cent of the yearly rainfall, in North Lappland it amounts to 36 per c(mt. 

As to the yearly period, the maximum precipitation occurs during the latter 

half of suiiiiiK'r at most stations, and in October at some stations with a mari- 
time situation, namely in Skan(! aqd the islaiid of Gotland, when^ a secondary 
maximum occurs in July or August. Along the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia, a 
feeble secondary maximum falls in May. The minimum occurs (werywhen^ in 
February or March. Thus, the climate of Swtjdmi is charactm'ized by summer 
and autumn rain, and a ^relative drought from the end of winter to (^arly 
summer. 

Neither hail nor thunder are rare during summer, though both phenomena 
are less frequent and less injurious than in more southern countries. 

It lia.s already been said above that the prevailing wind is the 
southwest, to which is due the milduess of the climate of Sweden. Strong 
• winds and storms are frequent, which is explained by the fact that the 
cyclones coming from the North Atlantic regularly cross our country. 
According to the evaluation of wind force made at the light-houses, 
there occur yearly, on in average, 20 storms on the we.st coast, 11 on 
the south coast, 23 in Gotland, 8 on the south part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, hut only 2 on its north part. These storms, though often 
very severe and even dangerous for navigation in our waters, are 
scarcely comparable to the hurricanes of the tropic oceans, nor to the 
most violent storms of t|ie British Isles. 

As to the secular variations of our climate — an interesting but difficult 
question — the winters seem to have become gradually somewhat milder in Sweden 
during the last thousand years. Thus at least it appears from the descriptions given 
by the chroniclers of the Middle Ages on the state of ice in the seas that wash 
our coasts, as well as from the observations made by the celebrated Tycho Brahe 
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on the island of Hven, during the years 1682/97, when compared with tho 
observations made afterwards, and up to the present tima. Hut, as to the summer 
temperature, w'e cannot ascertain anything for Jhe tira« before the middle of* the 
eighteenth, century, for want of thermometers. True it is that the observations at 
Lund, as well as those at Copemhagen, indicate tlmt the present summers are 
somewhat less hot than those of a century ago, but,* nevertheless, the space of 
time elapsed seems too short to permit definite conclusions as t<k a secular varia- 
tion of this kind. As to rainfall, one might say, comparing tile old series of ob- 
servations with the new ones, that moisture hiis become more abundant, *001688 
we must conclude from several circumstances ’that the old rain-gauges gave 
n<?arly always too little result. 



Anhtmn evening. Stoclcholm. 


Photo. Pb. G. Klehmino, 
Stuekholxa. 


A climatic question of the highest importance t» Sweden, and there exam- 
ined v(‘rj^ candully, is that of the iiinuence of the forests on its climate. 
Ihis influence is, according to Hamberg, very slight or even immaterial as 
regards lemperature and humiditg. As to rainfall, the forests are found to 
cause an increase of it. It is, however, rather small in most cases, and only on 
the coasts, in a shoreward wind, does it amount to % high rate. But its real 
value 18 not yet known, on account of the great difficulty in exactly measuring 
the quantity ot moisture and, especially, of snow which has fallen. According to 
Hamberg, the greatest part of the increase found is due to errors of observation 
which tend always to diminish the quantity measured, but in a higher rate on 
open plains and naked mountains than on those covered with woods. 

On the other hand, the influence of forests on evaporation and the meliinQ 
of snow IS considerable, as is also seen from Hamberg’s researches. It follows 
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from this that forests are c of great importance as regulators of lakes, rivers, and 
water-sources. This has also been directly proved by the observations and cal- 
culations of 0. Appelqserg, whos^ researches on this question may be summed up 
as follows: cultivated land promotes inundations during rainy periods, and want 
of water during droughts; fneadow ground gives protection from inundations but 
increases want of water during droughts; wood land always increases the quan- 
tify of water, <but yields only half as much as cultivated land during a rainy 
period^ whereas dtiring a drought it still renders enough to efficaciously prevent 
want oi water; hikes act as very efficacious regulators of the water level, by 
storing up the abundance of fain falling during a wet period and then deliver- 
ing it slowly during a subsequent drought. 


3. GEOLCX5Y. 

Sweden, geologically viewed, is a very old country. By far the 
largest part of its rocks were formed during the earliest geological 
times — the so-called Primitive or Archsean age — and during the next 
or Precambrian, anterior to the appearance of organic life. Further- 
more, almost the whole part of the area now called Sweden has been 
raised above the, sea during the immeasurably long ages which have 
passed away since the Silurian strata were deposited. The only excep- 
tion to this condition is the southernmost part of the kingdom, the pro- 
vince of Skane, which was covered by the sea also during parts of the 
comparatively late Triaswic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods. 

Its continental character during the above-named long ages Sweden 
had in common with Norway, Finland, and adjoining i)arts of Russia. 
Within these lands the ^ rocks are almost entirely of Archaean and 
Precambrian age, while in most other European countries younger 
formations, hundrVids and thousands of meters in thickness, prove them 
to have been submerged during the larger part of the time when 
Sweden was dry land.! 

geological formations found in Sweden, and the approximate 
percentage of the land occupied by each formation, ai’e as follows: The 
Primitive or Archcean system 77-9 5 per cent.; the different groups of the 
Precambrian 9* is per cent.; the Cambrian and Silurian^ unaltered 6-4 3 
per cent., highly metamorphosed 5*58 per ct.; the Triassic 0*o4 i)er ct.; 
the Rhceto-Liassic O-je per ct.; the Cretaceous 0*7 1 per ct. To be 
mentioned are also the oung beds of gravel, sand and clay etc., or 
the Quaternary deposits, which generally form a more or less continuous 
surfacecovering on the rock-basement. 

Ardisean. The rocks included in this system are: different kinds of* 
gneisses, granulitic gneisses, »halleflintas», granites, porphyries, gabbros, 
dipiites, hyperites, and others. 
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The ordinary g^ieisses predominate in the western parts of the 
kingdom as far nf>rth as Dalarne; they also occur in several of the 
eastern provinces, ^'iz. OstergOtlaiid, Sodermanland, Gestriklgnd, Hel- 
singland, Medelpad, an|I Angermanland, as well as in tlie coast-regions 
oi^ Vesterhotten and^a certain area in Lappland. 



’ Mt. liintfinirv, Lapplatni. 

t i 

GranuUtic gi\eissvs, ^hallrflinlas ,, and 7fnca-schist,s, all helonging to 
the upper part of the Archman, extend over vast areas of Angerman- 
land, Vesterhotten, and Lappland, and are besides extensively deve- 
loped! in southern Dalarne, Nerike, and Vestmaiiland; they also occur 
in many localities of Uppland, Ostergotland, Vermland, and eastern 
Smaland. These latter Archman rocks are noteworthy, because it is 
in .them the principal ore-deposits of Central Sweden are met with, 
iron-ores as well as j)yrites. These ores will be considered further on 
under the head of Mining. 

Now and again 'layers and lenticular masses of crystalline lime- 
stone (marble) are found intercalating the above-named fine-grained 
rocks and also certain coarse-grained gneisses. This is especially 
the case in the eastern part of Central Sweden, that is, in eastern^ 
yermland, in Nerike, Vestmanland, southern and eastern Dalame, Upp- 
Kxid, Sodermanland, and Ostergotland. At several places in these 
districts the crystalline limestone is made use of for architectural and 
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decorative purposes, as well as for the burning of lime. Th e marble-works 
of Kolmdrden and Claestorp in OstergOtland ar^ no^ed as places where 
the marbje is utilized in the way first menfioned; the stone quarried there 
is of a greenish colour. For building purposes an almost white marble is 
(juarried at Ekeberg, northeast of Orebro. Also* at Malsjo in Vermland, 
Alflan gen in Orebro Ian, Vardinge etc. in Sodermafilan^, hnd Vattholma 
in •U])])land marble deposits occur, which, probably are worth woiking. 

Granites are the dominating rocks in the provinces of Blekinge, 
eastern Smaland, the greater part of Ostergotland, and Uppland. The^^ 
also occur in several tracts of Nerike, V'^stmanland, Bohuslap, Dalj^ 
land, and Vermland; from the latter province more continuous areas 
of granite extend northward through south-western Ilalarne, eastern 
Herjedalen, and Jerntland, and over great districts of Norrland and 
Lappland. The granites present themselves, as to colour and texture, 
in many different varieties, very suitable for industrial j)urposes and 
capable of satisfying the most diverse tastes. On account of their 
strength and fine aj>])earance, and of their resistenoy against atmos- 
pheric influences, Swedish granites have been in ever increasing de- 
mand, and have tiius given rise to a consideralde industry. 

Veins and thick masses of pngmaiife oc(‘iir here and there in the 
Arcdiman, especially in the gneiss-districts. This kind of rock is of 
])i*actical iinjxu’tance inasmuch as it consists of quartz and fels})ar 
develo])ed in such a way that each may be easily se]>arafed from the 
other and utilized. Quartz- and felspar-quarries are worked in some of 
the pegmatite de]K)sits; the most notable is the large felspar-quarry 
at Ytterby, north of Stockhcdin, which su]»piies the porcelain factory 
at Eorstraiid. 

Vorpliyrg — a rock consisting of a compact ground-mass of felsitic 
matter, througli which are scattered small ciystals or crystalline gra- 
nuli of felsjiar and quartz — is, like the granites, qf eruptive origin. 
Porphyries are m(»st widely extended in Dalarne and adjoining parts 
of Herjedalen and Helsinglaiid, but are also found in many smaller* 
areas in different ])arts of the country, from Blekinge to northern 
Lappland. Several of the remarkable iron-ore deposits of the latter 
province occur as layers between beds of porphyries. The most hand- 
some and richly coloured varieties of porphj^ry are cut and polished 
into articles of fine art and ornaments. 

Gahhro, diorife, hyperife, and diabase, these generally black or 
dark eruptive rocks, commonly called greenstones, T)ccur sporadically 
in almost all parts of the country, forming massives and more or less 
thick dykes in the Archaean. In several places they are quarried for 
monumental purposes. 

The Archaean rocks have mostly undergone such alterations and 
modifications as to texture and structural arrangement that their 
original characters are almost completely obliterated; but ftt some 
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localities, viz. Grythjttan in Vestmanland, Vestana in north-eastern 
Sk&ne, and Los in Helsingland, some rocks belonging to the youngest 
Archaean strata are found, that have been recognized as bein^ altered 
sedimentary deposits (olay-slate, schistose conglomerate, and volcanic 
sediment), still retaining many marks of their original aqueous origin. 

• As mentioned already, the ore-deposits of Sweden are mostly found 
in tlv? formations of granulitic gneiss, »httlleflinta», and crystalline lime- 
stone. The majority of the ore-deposits consist of iron-ore, and these 
are very numerous in the old mining-districts of Central Sweden, viz. 
In Vesjmanland and the neighbouring parts of eastern Verm land and 
southern Dalarne. Several iron-ore mines are also found in northern 
ITppland, central Sodermanland, and Ostergotland. In the most northerly 
part of the country are found the enormous iron-ore mountains Kiruna- 
vara, Luossavara, and (xellivare, also Ruotivare and Svaj)pavara. Next 
to the iron-ores the copper-ores, generally copper-])yrites, are most im- 
portant. The chief copper-pyrite deposit in Sweden, and indeed among 
the most important in the world, is that which for nearly seven hun- 
dred years has been worked at Falun in Dalarne. Copper pyrite is 
now worked to a considerable amount also in the mines of Atvidaberg 
and Barsbo in Ostergotland, Init the same kind of ore is found and has 
formerly been made use of at several other mines. At Sjangeli in the 
vicinity of the lake Tornetrask in Lappland copper-ore of a difterent 
composition is found, viz. the gray copper-ore or copper-glance. 
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Lead-glance containing silver is found at Sala, Nya Kopparberg, 
Guldsmedshyttan, and Kallmora silver-mine in as well^as 

in some places in Dalame, Vermland, and fialsland. To any considerable 
amount it is worked chiefly at Sala. At the zhic-mines of Ammeberg, 
in the neighbourhood of Askersund, the most important beds of zinc-ore 
(Blende) are found. Manganesc-ore (Hausmannite) is jWund at B0le*l, 
north of Karlsborg, and at Spexeryd an4 Hohult, south of JOnkOping. 

Preeambrian. In several parts of the country greater and smaller 
districts are found where the rock-basement consists of a series of red^ 
sandstones in connection wdth conglomerates tod clay-slates. Thesyp rockif 
have been formed prior to the Cambrian period and are therefore called 
Preeambrian. Such Preeambrian series are developed over large area^ 
of western Dalarne and Herjedalen (Dala-sandstone), in the district 
between Gefle and Storvik (Gefle-sandstone), and in the neighbourhood 
of Almesakra, south of Jonkoping (the Almesakra group). Smaller 
deposits of similar kind are found in Ekeron and a couple of very 
small islands in lake Malaren, at Svartelfven in Vermland, and in the 
coast-islets of Angerraanland. 

Of Preeambrian age is probably also the so-called Dalsland-group 
or Dal-formation, which extends over the eastern part of Dalsland, 
known for its beautiful scenery. This formation consists of a great 
series of (*onglomerates, sandstones, and slates of different kinds, up- 
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turned and coni])ressed by foldings to a mountain-range, which, though 
not forming now ^ny, very prominent topographical feature, yet very 
likely reached a considerable altitude before the upper portions of it, 
in the course of time, was removed by denudation. 

A series of conglomerates, sandstones, and slates named the Visingso- 
group^ which'* now ‘forms the bottom of lake Vettern, its islands, and 
lower shores, is by some ge^ologists regarded as being of Precambrian 
age; by others it is supposed to belong to the Triassic. 

A great part of our alpine range consists of a series of inioa- 
^chist% quartzites etc. (the ^Svve-^group), which are remarkably crumpled, 
inverted, metamorphosed, and dislocated, and supposed to be of Pre- 
gambrian age. 

During Precambrian and younger periods, repeated eruptions of 
diabase took place. The molten rock spread, in the form of more or 
less thick lava Hows, on and ))etween the strata of the sandstone spoken 
of (for instance in the district of the Da la-sandstone) or tilled up 
fissures in the rock-basement, thus forming more or less vertical dykes. 
The rocks of the Precaml)rian territories are in many places quarried 
and made use of; thus, for iustan(‘e, thc‘ fhila sandstone and Gefle sand- 
stone for building purposes, mill- and grind-stones, and the clayslate 
of the Dalsland grou]) for rooting. 

Cambrian and Nilurian de])osils, consisting of sandstone, alum- 
slate, various kinds of limestone, and clay-slate, are mot wdth in several 
of the provinces of Sweden. The Silurian district of Jemtland is the 
greatest in area. It extends widtdv around lake Storsjon, and is con- 
tinued northwards b}' a* broad belt of Silurian rocks extending through 
Lappland and skirting the al]>iue highlands almost parallel wdth the 
boundary between Sweden and Norway. Going south, another distric^t 
of the same (character ^is found in southern Dalarne, encircling the 
granite region between lakes Siljan, Orsasjon, and Oresjon. Deposits of 
Cambrian sandstone and alumslate and of Silurian limestones and clay- 
slates also occur west and south-w-est of lake Hjelinaren in Nerike, in 
the district between Motala, Vadstena, Skeninge, and lake Roxen in 
Ostergotland, in Kinnekulle near lake Venern, in mount Billingen and 
the neighbourhood of Skfifde and Falkoping in Vestergotland, in Halle- 
aiid Hunneberg — mountains east of Venersborg — in southern and 
south-eastern Skane, in Gotland and Oland, and on the mainland along 
the western shore of Kalmar Sund, opposite the last-named island. 
All these Cambrian^Sikirian districts are only remnants of series of 
strata — formerly morei, wddely extended — deposited by the sea, which 
during Cambrian and Silurian times covered the greater part of Sweden 
and large areas of the adjoining countries. ^ 

The sandstone rests immediately on the Archman rocks and is, to- 
gether with the black or dark slate (alum-slate) on top of it, considered 
as belonging to the Cambrian system. The overlying grey clay-slates, 

4 
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with the grey or red limestones deposited on them, and again other 
clay slates, belong to the Lower Silurian. Coijforqiably overlaid tiie 
Lower Silurian rocks are the Upper Silurian deposits of limestone, 
marl-slates, and sandstones, which extend over the whole of Gotland, the 
western part of the Silurian area of Jemtland, the greater part of 
the Silurian area of Skane and minor i)arts of that of^ETalarne, Oster- 
gOtkind, and Vestergotland. In the sandstones and alum-slates o< the 
Cambrian system we meet with fossil remains of the earliest animal 
life known in Sweden, viz. medusae, worm-tracks, trilobites, and others — 
all water animals. The Silurian rocks contain numerous petriiipationsf 
of trilobites, orthoceras, graptolites, bivalves, crinoids, corals, and 
others. In the Upj)er Silurian strata of Gotland have been found th^ 
earliest air-breathing animals known, a scf)rj)ion and an insect. 

Mount Xinnekiille in Vestergotland gives easy access to* well deve- 
lo])ed Cambrian and Silurian strata. A section of the mountain is 
given here below. 



Section of Mt. Kifwrh'ttlJe. 

Prom ^V^*st to S('jiU‘ of iioiglit fne us jrroat ns that of length. 

n. Archaean gneiss. -- h. Sandstone, grey or yellowish, 34 meters. — c. Alnm-slate with 
bitaminous limestone, m. — rf. Lower OraptolitC'Slate niiderlaid by a layer of Ccrato- 
pyge-liinestonc, Ictgether 11 ra. — c. Red and grey limestones (Orthoceras- limestone), 5!2 
m. — /. Chasmops-limestone, 10 in. — g. Trinudeiis-slai^, 34 m. h. Upper graptolitc- 
slate with a 3 m. thick layer of Brachiopode-slate, 56 m. — i. Dialyse. 

A meter ~ 3 ‘isi feet — 1 094 yard. 

In like manner as on Kinnekulle, there is also on Billing^, on 
Halle- and Hunneberg, and some other mountains in Vestergotland a 
bed of diabase, vrhich, overlying the Silurian strata, has kept them from 
destruction in consequence of its greater hardness and power of resistance. 
The Silurian districts of Dalarne, Nerike, Ostergotland, and Skane, on 
the other hand, have been preserved to our days, because, after the 
Silurian age, they were disjdaced hy great dislocm-tiorfs and sunk below 
the surrounding parts of the ground, thus b^iug protected from the 
forces ordinarily active in gradually abrading and destroying rock 
surfaces. 

i 

The Cambro-Siluriaii beds have well-nigh everywhere an almost 
horizontal position, except in western Jemtland and in the alpine regions 
farther north, where they have been much folded and compressed* when 
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tlie Scandinavian; modntain chain was formed. Their rooks became, at 
tlje same time, m^ichf, altered, and the inclosed fossils often completely 
crushed and obliterated, ^et, various finds of Silurian fosjjils as for 
up as in northernmost Lappland show that the Canibro-Silurian sea 
submerged even those parts of the Scandinavian ])en insula which now 
rise several hundred meters above the sea. The iuetHm(»rph(>sod Silurian 
rocko referred to al)ove, consist of many difierenl kinds of mica^aiul 
hornblende-schists, the so-called al/nne-schists, oonij)risod under the name 
of the KoU-group, or the western Silurian facies of the al})ine regions. 
* The Canibro-Silurian Vocks are of great iniportaiu'e for ])ractical 
purposes. A light-ccdoured Cambrian sarnlslone is cpuirried and used 
for building-material as well as for mill- and grind-st«>nes. A grey, 
soft, easily worked U])p(T-Silurian sandstone in tin* smitlicrn part 
Gotland has been use<l for many cliiircli-huildings in the i‘^iand. Some 
of the Silurian Jimestone.s also make an excel lent Imilding-sfone. For the 
burning of lime the limestone and the aliim-slalc arc (|uaiTicd in inany 
places in Yestergotland and Xerike. where tin* hituminon^ alnin--«late 
generally s(‘rvcs tuel in hnrning tin* liin«*'stone. Tin* burnt almti- 
slate was forjiierly used as raw matt‘rial for iiiamifacturing alum. 

AVlicn Sw'eden had gradually been raised above the sim by wiiieli 
during the Silurian-js‘riod it had been covered, it retained, with the 
exception of Skane, its charaeter as main-land during those iiiimea- 
suralily long periods when, in other places, thousands of meters of 
mie^hty formations were built up. In connection with tin* rising of 
the land, vvliieh undoubtedly required ages for its aeeomjilishmcnt, tin* 
original formation of the Scandinavian mountain-range must liave l)egun 
and been finished, while at the same time, in its northern part", huge 
mountain masses of older Preeambriaii formations w'ere, in the process 
of plication, overthrust (*d and pushed from east to w'est over tin* younger 
Silurian formations, so that the "uecession ot strata in Are*^kn1an, in 
the plateaus of Ofierdal, and in many other parts of the eastern boun- 
dary of the alpine regions now’ apjiears w’holly almonnal, older forma- 
tions* cov'irhig the younger. During the evolutionary period now con- 
sidered, the process of general decay, the rushing waters, and other 
forces were efiective in transforming and lev(‘ling the contours of the 
surface. Rivervalleys were excavated and extended, plateaus and moun- 
tain ridges were shattered and carried away, and all jiarts of the rela- 
tively looser Cambro-Siliiriau formations that had not settled below 
the surface of the surrounding Arch man rocks, or lieen protected by 
lava-like coverings of harder erujitive rocks, were destroyed. 

The present geological structure of SJeanr, and the distribution of 
its formations, among which the trias-, jura-, and cretaceous systems are 
lacking in other parts of Sweden, is chiefiy caused by dislocations or 
faults. Some faults are of a considerable extent, for example the one 
which stretches from the coast at Hdganils in a south-easterly direction 
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past Helsingborg, Lundi and the western side of^the Boiheleklint t^ 
neighbourhood of Ystad. This fault measures abeflt 130 kilometers in 
length. On the southwestern side of it/ the fied-rock in the nei^- 
bourhood of HOgaufts has sunk downward about* 180 meters and in some 
places much more. Worth mentioning is the* fact that such con- 
siderable dislocations are generally not noticeable by an^ topographical 
features on the surface of the land, unless the bedrock at the ele-^^ited 
side of the hssure of dislocation consists oi gneiss, or of other relatively 
hard rocks. The diif‘erences in height caused by dislocation have been 
leveled by later denudation. • ^ f 

The Triassic system, especially its upper division — Keuper — is 
developed in Skane. The strata consist of red and greenish, or in other 
ways variegated clays, marls, and sandstones with conglomerates. They 
cro]) out north of HoganUs and in the tracts east and north-east of 
Landskrona, continuing underneath the adja(*cnt Rhmto-Liassic forma- 
tion. Borings have been sunk in them to a de])th of 180 meters with- 
out reaching their Ixdtoiri. 

The varying series of strata belonging to the Jomr group of the 
Jurassic sj’stem (the Lias) and to the j)assage-beds from the under- 
lying Kt‘ii]»er (the Ithfpfic group), occur within three districts, together 
occupying an area nt 800 m]. kibnneters. The northernmost of these 
districts is tlie largest, ext»‘n<ling between Hogantis, Skelderviken, 
Hallandsas, Soderasen, and Landskrona*. The middle district is situated 
near the borough and raihvay-station of Eslof, and the •southern has 
the form (»f a narrow Ixdt. following the boundary of the Silurian 
system, from lake A'oiub to close in»rth-easl of Ystad. The for- 
mation consists <if itliernating line-grained samlstones (ehieliy white 
and yedlow), grey or black clays — among them also lireproof (day — 
grey or ])lack clay-slates and shales, and, at t^veral levels, some seams 
of coal. The <le]iosit. as a wdiole, is therefore called the coaUhearing 
formafioti of Skduc. The layers are commonly horizontaf or very slightly 
inclui(‘d. Their aggregate thickness varies in ditterent localities, partly 
in consequence of the ditferent amount of denudation. At Hoganii^ tlie 
formation has been found to attain a thickness of 240 m(‘ters. 

It is cliiefty the low(*r parts of the formation that contain coal- 
seams of sufficient value to w’arrant their working, and this circiim- 
stauce makes it necessary to sink the shafts, not only through the often 
quite thick, suj)erti(*ial accnmulations — the Quaternary de])osits — but 
also through the greater part of the coal-Uearing •formatiou itself 
before the valnal)le beds are reached. 

The layers, however, being much disturbed by faults, the depth 
on which such hods are found varies considerably. Thus, for instan(*e, 
the coal-seams of Hiiganas lie about 100 meters below the present sur- 
face, those of Bjuf about 30 meters, and those of Skromberga and 
Bosarp yet higlier up. The thickness of the coal-seams w’orth working 
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varies between 0*5 and 1 meter; and they ordinarily rest on layers of 
fire-clay or shales/ t^t are quarried with the coals and furnish the 
material for a considerable 'manufacture of fire-proof bricks, sewerage 
pipes, tiles, etc. 

In a few places the sandstone is quarried for the purpose of making 
^rind-stones and mfll-stones out of it. 

iThe clay-slates and shales of the coal-bearing forniation contain in 
many places well preserved fossil remains of the vegetation dt>minant 
at the time of their accumulation. In the uj)per parts, which ])rmci- 
ipally jponsist of san(lstone&, are found marine fossils, chiefiy moUnscs. 

The Cretaceous system extends over a large area of soutli-western 
Skane and over a considerable district around Xristiansiad, Alius, and 
other ])laees in tlie north-eastern part of the province. The deposits 
found in the first-named district consist ]>artly of white ehalk contain- 
ing layers and nodules of hint, partly of limestones (Saltholm-limestone 
and Faxp-liniestone), occupying the larg<‘st area, jairtly also of a cal- 
careous sandstone (Kripinge-saudstone), in the neighbourhood of Ystad, 
and of a kind of marl at Eriksdal and KuUemolUi close to the boun- 
dary of the Rhado-Liassie distn<‘t north of Ystad. The tiorth-easlern 
Cretaceous district is r>ecu]ded partly by a liinestom^ consisting chiefly 
of crumbled shells and stalks of bryozom (Ignaberga-limestone), partly 
by a .soft, almost earthy limest<»ne, and ])art]y by (pjartz-sandstone. 

The thickness of the Cretaceous system has not been ascertained; a 
borehole that wUvS sunk north of Ystad to the depth of 450 mtders did 
not reach its bottom. The. limestones of this system are ol great (‘cono- 
mical importance, and several tecdinical industries are established to 
utilize them. White chalk is quarried and made ready tor use at se- 
veral places. Saltholm-limestone is quarried on a large scale, con- 
stituting, together with day, the raw material to the manufacture of 
Portland Cement at Lomma. The Ignaberga-limestone and the soft, 
earthy variety are used for the burning of lime; they are also ground 
and used as manure, for which purpose those limestones seem to he very 
suitable as they contain a notable percentage of phosphoric acid. At 
many places in north-eastern Skane the Cretaceous limestones overlie 
a bed of kaolin, under which is found the Archsean rock, more or less 
decomposed. 

From the period following the Cretaceous, or the Tertiary, no se- 
dimentary deposits are knowm in Sweden; but during this period great 
disturbances tocflc j)lace.in the rock-basement of Sk4ne. Great disloca- 
tions in the form of fg,ulting set in, following fracture-lines going in 
the direction of north-west to south-east, while certain districts, espe- 
cially some Cretaceous areas, were sunk one thousand meters and more 
beneath the adjoining temtories. Volcanic eruptions also occurred, and 
remnants of their lava-beds and ash coverings are met with in the 
form of basalts and basalt-tuffs north of lake RingsjOn in the central 
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part of Sk&ne. Probably at the same time, eruptions occurred in Sm4- 
land at the locality where now lake Mien is situated, and in Helsing- 
land in the district of lakes Dellen. Ih botli places Tolcanic rocks 
are found* rhyolite in the former, andesite in the latter place. The nephe- 
line syenite and the interestiDg melilite basalt irf the neighbourhood of 
Sundsvall (AlnO) are also regarded as later than th® Cretaceous period. 
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The bedrocks of Sweden mentioned above are to a large extent 
covered by moraine matter, gravel, sand, clay, and other accumulations, 
deposited during the period following the Tertiary and continuina up 
to the present time, viz. the Quaternary. Even before the end of the 
Tertiary period a deterioration of (dimate had taken place all over the 
northern hemisphere; it reached its maximum during that part of the 
Quaternary period which is named the Glacial. At that time glaciers 
spread from the highest parts of Scandinavia, gradually uniting so as 
to form an immense ice-sheet — a land-ice — which hnalty, perhaps after 
thousands of years, covered not only the Scandinavian peninsula, but 
also a great part of northern Europe, These glaciers and this land-ice 
swept before them and carried away such detritus as had accumulated 
during preceding geological periods. The surface of the underlying 
rocks was also to a certain degree worn, smoothed, and striated by 
means of stones and gravel carried along underneath the ice. 
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WheD, after thousands of j^ears, the cold had paa^od its climax, 
aud an improvement in the temperature set in, the ice-fields began to 
retreat and finally became itestricted to the central, highest |MSrt8 pf the 
Scandinavian peninsula j but on the ice-wom surfaces of roch there 
was left an extensive* deposit of moraine-detritus consisting of oapthy, 
&ndy t or clayey nrateriah more or less charged with stones of all sizes. 
This materia^l " had been carried underneath, within or on the su]5face 
of the ice-fields and glaciers. In Sv^eden such moraine-material, >iilU 
and ^botilder^clap^n is the most extensively spread and the most common 

all ^ Quaternary de])osits. By far the greater part of the forest- 
bearing tracts as well as of the slopes of hills and highland mountains 
consist of this material Wlien the moraine-material is derived from 
soft rocks, as for instance Silurian clay-slates and limestones, it is 
clayey and cah'areous (boulder-Clay, moraine-clay, moraine-marl) and 
makes good arable land. The fertile ]>lains of Skane consist chiefly 
of such calcareous bo u hie relay. 

Another kind (*f de}>t»sits, tbj’ined in el(»so CDiineeiion with the 
melting away of tlu' iee in «mr eountrw are the remarkable ridges of 
sand, rounded gravr], nml n<d»iiles whi<‘h art* calh^d (kairies). They 
are supposed to have been tormed by glacier-rivers, which, running 
under the ice, found their way from the interior *d the ice-field.s towards 
the ioe-horder, snaking passages in fhe ire and depositing 

the material carried along — * pebbles, coarser and finer gravel and 
sand — near* the outlet, as the current grew less strong. Riilges of this 
kind oc(3ur in almost all parts of the country, where they often run 
continuously for many miles, at a distance f>f a few to twenty kilo- 
meters from each other, sometimes rising to a height of 1^0 to .50 meters. 
A part of the city of StfK*kholm is built on one of these ridges. Some- 
times one dominant ridge is joined by tributary ridges, just as a river 
by its affluents. 

At the end of the Glacial period, when the great land-ice was 
in process of recession, Sweden was j)artly submerged under the sea. 
Gotland and Oland were altogether covered by this Glacial ocean, 
and so were the provinces round lake Malaren as well as the greater 
part of Ostergotland. The surroundings of lake Venern were also sub- 
merged to an extent of 140 to 180 meters, and the Western ocean joined 
what is now the Baltic by a broad strait across Nerike. On this submerged 
territory, sediment, carried out by the glacial streams, was deposited, 
forming the often beautifully stratified clay, glacial-clay, which is now 
found extending over our largest plains as well as in valleys. In several 
places it contains shells of the little arctic bivalve, Yoldia arctica, and 
remains of other arctic animals corres]jonding to those now living in 
the ocean near Spitzbergen and Greenland. Where the clay has been 
washed out of calcareous moraine-material, that is to say on and south 
of the Silurian and the Cretaceous territories, it is more or less cal- 
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careous (clayey »» ''“**'* .H cuk-. 

from a Silurian district at tbe bottom of the (Jolt ot Ostergai- 

land, and other places, " , , n ^ 

The strait across •Nerike became shallower and sli.ilutwer as the 
country rose again out of the glacial sea, and the lialtitj >\h 8 by ami 
bV completely put Cff from the ocean and transformed into a freshwater 
lakcf This lake was larger^ than the present Baltic, for it extemle<l, 
besides, over the provinces of Uppland and febdermanland, by far the 
largest part of Nerike and OstergDtlamb parts of trotland and Oland, 
eand qpite a broad strip of the coast oi Norrland. At this period a 
clay, not very thick, was deposited, which in many jdaces covers the 
glacial clay. ' In this clay and in con tern i»oraneous shore deposits a 
little mollnsc, Aneiflus flxit'iatiUa^ has liceii miticeil. which lives only in 
fresh water. The great freshwater liasiii alaivc described, has there- 
fore been called the Ancyluf^Aake and the age duritig which it (‘xistecl, 
the AncyhiS-period, "When, in iM»nscqm*m‘e ot the rising of the land, 
the strait across N(‘rikt' was closed, the waters of the An«*yhis-Iake 
cut new outlets at tln^ ]daces where now tie* Belts and the Oresnnd 
are situated, and when, at tlie tuid of l}h‘ Amy Ins-p<‘riod, a slow sub- 
mergence took place ot the r»‘gion around tin* southern part of the 
Baltic and the German Sea, the waters of ihe latter broke into tin* 
Ancyliis-lake, and the Baltic thus i;ecaine an inland sea with brack- 
ish water. 

The coniiuuni(‘ation thus opened was wider than at present, and 
the percentage of salt in tin* Baltic a g(»od deal higln*r. In tin* 
deposits of that tinn* a inollnse, Jjiforinn Utorm, has fonmi. uliieh 

does not now live in the eenirol or niu'thoni pails of 1 ii»‘ Baltic, These 
Post-glacifil deposits }iav(* be«oi i'alled the depo^iis of tin' tod. 

Almost the whole ot T'jqiland, a largo jiart ot tin* provim-es round 
Jakes jVIaJaren and BjeJmaren, and the sjiorf*s all tin* ^\^iy innn Skane 
northwards to Hajmranda were then to a greater or sniallor extent 
covered by the L/tor/na-sea. In Upfdund the water rose bO meters 
highyr than at ]>resent. During this ])erio(l was deposited the grey, 
unstratified clay, which, within the clistriets mentioned, covers the 
glacial clay and other older quaternary dejxisits to a depth of om; or 
two meters, and hirins the larger part of our eultivati*d land. 

In general, the marine deposits constitute the b(‘sl and most easily 
cultivated soil of Sw^eden, and in consequence they are almost entirely 
claimed for agricultsiral purposes. Therefore, the best cultivated and 
most densely populated .districts of the country coincide, on the w'hole, 
with the territories that in glacial and post-glacial times were sub- 
merged under the sea. 

Sweden is very rich in lakes. Besides the larger lakes Venern, 
Vettern, Mfilaren, Hjelmaren, Siljan, Storsjon, Hornafvaii, and others, 
innumerable smaller lakes are found in the different parts of the country. 
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PeaUhogs occur in yet greater number and generally occupy depres** 
sions in tlie superficial beds of moraines agd otbar q^uaternary deposits 
covering IJie bedrock. Most of these peat-bogs were originally water- 
basins, which have been slowly filled up. Man^^of them have, during * 
the last decenniums, been transformed into cultii^^ated land. and"uther|i>' 
are utilized for the production of peat-fuel. * ^ ^ 

¥he basins where the lakes and peat-bogs now are situated idi^efid 
partly on the broken and uneven surface acquired by the Archcean 
rocks through weathering and other agencies during the periods wheh^ 
they were not covered by the sea, partl5^ on damming up by the^ 
moraine deposits of the Glacial period. 

Another feature, characteristic of Sweden, are its coast-islets, i. e# 
clusters of numerous islets and skerries, forming with their surrounding 
waters, a kind of small and varying archipelagos along certain parts 
of the coast (each cluster called >skdrg(lr(h). These islets are the 
highest parts of territories which before the Glacial period belonged 
to the mainland and now are again partly raised over the level of 
the sea. 

The rising of the country still continues at the rate of about half 
a meter in a century. This phenomenon was known 150 years ago. 
It was then named xthe decrease of waters'^ and much discussed by 
Swedisli scientists. • 


4, THE VEGETATION. 

Sweden may, with regard to vegetation* be divided as foUow’s: 
the Alpine region, the Birch region, the Fiiwood yegiou, the Oak 
region, and the Beech region. The diversity in the vegrdation of 
the difiereut regions is caused chiefly by elimatic infliieiioes, while 
the dissimilarity found in difiereut localities wdthin the same region 
more depends on the soil and the history of evolution of the surface- 
covering. 

The Alpine region is principally characterized by the alisence of 
trees. This region is limited to the highest part of the country, the 
extreme northwest of Sw^eden, and occupies a large territory extending 
w'ith few brejiks along the boundary of Norw’ay frdm tffe extreme north 
to central Herjedalen, including- also some isolated mountain tops in the 
vicinity east and south. Its lower boundary is considered to be where 
yie birches commence to appear and reach a man’s height. Farthest 
north this boundary is found at an altitude of about 550 meters above 
the sea-level, but ascends slowly to 950 meters in the part of the re- 
gion farthest south. 
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Of? the Lvle River, Photo, v. Odelbero. 


In tracts where the soil throughout suramer is kept moist by melting snow- 
water the dwarf-willow (Salix herbacea L.) is spread over the ground like a 
thick carpet in which a number of plants, as Ranunculus nivalis L. and gla- 
cialis L., Saxifraga stellaris L., Sibbaldia procumbens L., and others, are met 
with. Where the snow melts away before midsummer, as it does on the largest 
part of the region, leaving the ground dry, the alpine heaths are found, charac- 
terized by a bottom-covering of lichens and mosses and a thin upper one of dwarf 
shrubs, as alpine heath (Phyllodoce cserulca Bab.), trailing Azalea (Azalea pro- 
cumbens L.), black bearberry (Arctostaphylus alpina Spreng.), JJiapensia lapponica 
L., common crowberrj' (Enipetrura nigrum L.) and red whortleberry" or cowl)erry 
(Vaccinium vitis ida;a L.). Among these shrubs grasses are found interspersed, 
such as highland rush (Juncus trifidus L.), spiked wood-rush (Luzula spicata 
DC.), and plants and herbs like Polygonum viviparum L. and Trientalis eutopaBa 
L. The monotony is broken here and there by depressions covered by a carpet of 
dark sedges (Garex), but the lakes lack flowering plants. 

In the lower parts of the alpine region, especially in the vicinity of moun- 
tain streams, thick willow-copses occur composed of Salix lanata L., glauca L., and 
lapponum L., interspersed with Salix phylicifolia L. In drier places they arc 
superseded by dwarf-birch (Betula nana L.). 

The Birch region is characterized by wopds made up of common 
birch (Betula odorata Bechst.) with solitary aspen (Populus tremula 
L.) and mountain ash (Sorbus aucuparia L.). This region forms a 
very irregular belt below the Alpine, which belt farthest north, where 
the birch region is best developed^ is about 30 kilometers broad, ^ut it 
gradually becomes narrower, and is farthest south only a few hundred 
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laeters broad and oveto less. Its lower limitf assumed to be where the 
pine-trees begin to appear more commonly, is farthest north hardly 400 
mkers above sea-level but" ascends gradually towards the south to 
about 900 meters. 

In ctTUtia localities' where the ground is calcareous, Inrch^wooda rich in 
plants occar, espt^cmlly marked by a luxurious (Carpet of high-growing, large-leaved 
piaufs, such as wood -crane's- hi II (Geranium siivuticum L.) and alpine 9ow-0ii»tlo 
(Muigedium alpiuum L(*ss.) On the rest of the rt‘gion with dry and meagre soil, 
birch'heaths alternate with jnos^y lnrch-wood,% which woods, as regards the sur- 
face-covering, nearly coincide with correspondiug pine-woods. Where the gnmiul 
1ft moict, it is occupied by expensive doy/t marked by numerous species of sedges 
and cotton-sedges CEriophorum) together with Scirpus caespitosus L., sijarely inter- 
mingled with dwarf-birbh, bog-whortleberry (Vaccinium uliginosum L.), Andromeda 
polifolia L., and others, and a bottom-covering, in wliidi leaf-mosses, as Amblyste- 
giura and Dicranum, are more abundant than bog-mosses (Sphagnum). J^akes, 
streams, and bogs are often bordered by vast wdJIow copses, chiefly consisting of 
the above-mentioned species of Salix together with Salix nigricans Sm. Flowering 
waterplants are but sjiarely found. 

The Firwood region occupies the north of Sweden below and south 
of the birch region. Its southern boundary coincides wdth the northern 
boundary of the region where the oak is commonly found, and stretches 
from Sbderhamn along the shore to the Dalelf, and thence in south- 
westerly direction to lake Skagern, from where it bends northwards 
to the upper Fryken lake and then southwards again into Norway. 

The woods are composed of pine (Pinus silvostris L.) and spruce 
(Picea excelsa Link)^ frequently much mixed with !)ireh in the parts of the 
region nearest to the Birch region, and also in other localities which in 
later times have been sw^ept by fire. Besides firwoods in various states 
of development, peat-bogs and, below’ the uppermost marine limit,* rock 
associations decide the character of the landscape. In the valleys of 
the Tome-, Grreat Lule-I' Pite-, and Skellefte-rivers and in a few other 
places the })oundary-line of the firwood region is occupied by ])iiic, 
in other valleys and everywhere along the watersheds by s|)rnce. (’lose 
to the Birch region a narrow belt of spruce w’oods is ordinarily to l)e 
fountl. In the western part of Ume Lapimiark and Jemtland this belt 
expands into a spruce district many miles in width. Large s])ruce 
districts are also found between the river valleys along the watersheds. 
These spruce districts are characterized by mossy and boggy spruce 
woods alternating with peat-bogs. The country along the larger rivers 
is commonly occupied by pronounced i)ine districts, in which spruce is 
found in depressions and along the brooks. While in the interior of 
the country the pine and spruce woods are distinctly separated, mixed 
firwoods are peculiar to the coast, increasing going southwards. Cul- 
tivated districts of any extent are, as a rule, only found along the 
river valleys below the marine limit. 

* The districts formerly sabmerged by the glacial seal 
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The firwooda have commonly emerged from fire •clearings. Birch appears, 
as a rule, first on such clearings, but is always sooner of later displaced by fir- 
trees. In this way are generally first formed unmlxed pine woods witlf a 
bottom-covering of reindeer-moss (Oladina species) and small moss-spots — pine 
heaths. The moss expands slowly — forming a closed mo^-covering — and so mossy 
pinewoods arc developed. In the moss-covering the spruce-seeds find suitable 
ground for germination. Hereby the sjimee gradually app^afk as the under- 

growth in tiic pine woods and later on takes as important a place as thft pine 
— mixed firwooda — until it finally altogether supersedes the pine — mossy 
spmee tcoods. As this develojmient takes place, the ground-covering is also 
changing. In the moss-covering, which originally consists of Ilylocomium parietinui^ 
L. interspersed with spots of Dicrannin, ITylocomium i)roliferuni L. makes itf 
appearance and lu^comes finally tlui dominant moss of the sjirucu*, woods. On the 
pine h<‘aths the red whortleberry or cowborry-shrul) is dominant in the north, 
while h(‘ath(T ((.'alliina vulgaris Salisb.) ])r(Miominates in the south of the region. 
With these an* intermingled bilberries (Myrtillus nigra Gilib.), erowberry, rom- 
nion hearberry (ArctostajihyJus nva ursi .S]>r(*ng.), wavy hair-grass (Aira flexuosa 
L.), TriojitaJis europira L., and others. I’he ln*arberry and heather disappear 
gradually in the mossy wo(»ds, wliile the other s]K‘ci(‘s ni(‘ntioned grow more abun- 
dant, esp(M!ially cowb(‘rri(‘s and in a yet higher degree* bilberri(‘s. Besides these, 
there ajipc'ar some otlu’r sj)(!cies as Linnapa, wood-rush (laiziila pilosa Willd.), 
Majauth(‘mum bifoliiim Schmidt., cow-wheat (Melam]>ynim sylvaticum I., and pra- 
t(‘nse L.) in tin* mossy pine woods, and in the Hprmai woods also broad shield-fern 
(Aspidium sjdnulosum Sw.) and rolyjmdium rhegoi»teris L. From tlujse types of 
woods are evolved hoyay Jirwoods of diverse qualities in such a way that bog- 
plants more or less supi)iant the former surface growth. Such plants are Poly- 
trichum commuiK! L. and si>eeies of Spliagrftim, Canw glohularis L., wood horse- 
tail (Equisetura silvaticum L.), with most t)f tin*, plants p(‘culiar .to peat-bogs, as 
Ledum palustre L., bog-N\horth*herry and cotton-sedgi* (Erioi>horum vaginatum L.). 



Vdngforsen Rapids in the Anqerman River. Photo, n. g. tJiLssos, 

^ Solleftoft. 
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Pecaliar types of woods of less extension axe very thin spruce woods with 
a surface-covering of wavy hair-grass, and spiuce woods with an exuberant sur- 
face-growth of herbs and ^assesi like the birchwoods above referred to. 

Other trees spread all over the firwood region, but all hold a subordinate position. 
Such are aspen, mountaiil-ash, bird-cherry (Prunus Padus L.), alder (Alnus in- 
cana Willd.), and, in solitary places in the southern part, lime (Tilia euro))8ea 
LV), elm (Ulmus montana With.), maple (Acer platanoides L.), and hazel (Co- 
rylus avellana L.^. In the coastdistricts are also found a variety of white li^irch 
(Betula verrucosa Ehrh.) and common alder (Alnus glutinosa Gsertn.). 

Willow copses often appear along the river banks. In the higher districts 
they are mostly composed of the same species as in the birch region, Salix lap- 
ponum {i. and Salix glauca L. 'cogether with Salix phylicifolia L. and Salix nigri- 
cans Sm. The two former become more sparse in the lower districts, and at the 

coast only the two latter remain. The peat-bogs are in some localities very ex- 
tensive. In the interior and northern })art8 they are all very similar, the bog- 
moss-covering is rather poorly developed, and the character is given particularly 
by sedges and purple melic-grass (Molinia coerulea L.) together with the cloud- 
berry (Rubus Chamsemorus L.), whilst the dwarf-birch and bog-whortleberry ap- 
pear less. Farther south the peat-bogs are more diverse, and the bog-moss- 
covering is more strongly developed. The above-mentioned species of grasses 

generally compose only a narrow belt round the edge of the bogs, whose aspect as 
a whole is determined, sometimes by dwarf-birch, sometimes by heather together 
with cotton-sedge and cloudberry. In the lakes a great number of flowering spe- 
cies are found, but a high grass belt is lacking or poorly developed. Where the 
rock-foundation appears above the soil, thus chiefly below the marine limit, rock^ 
associations are found. When they appear in the firwoods, they are characterized 
by a covering of reindeer-moss intermingled vrith crust lichen spots, alternating with 
spots covered lyith heather, but in open places the reindeer-moss is superseded 
by leaf-mosses and the heather by grasses. 

The Oak region extends between the firwood region and the 
northern boundary of the territory in which the beech-tree is spread over 
continuous districts. This boundary may be said to follow a line drawn 
from central Bohuslan to VarnanS-s, 20 kilometers south of Kalmar. 

The oak region encompasses both wood -growing districts, within 
which only small tracts are cultivated, and large plains for the most 
part cultivated, both Silurian plains and those below the marine limit. 
In the wooded districts firwoods alternate with peat-bogs and — below 
the marine limit — with rock-associations. On the plains the peat-bogs 
are superseded by sedge marshes, and there the plant-associations which 
are e.specially peculiar to the oak region — oak-woods, leaftree-meadows, 
and herb-filled firwoods — have their largest extension. As the origi- 
nal type of vegetation in this region has been largely changed by 
cultivation, the «ak region is nowadays chiefly marked by the common 
appearance of a number of trees and plants which either are not found 
at all or very sparely within the firwood region. Such are oak (Quercus 
pedunculata Ehrh.), ash (Fraxinus excelsior L.), maple, elm, lime, Swedish ^ 
beam (Sorbus suecica L.), hazel, blackthorn (Prunus spinosa L.), hawthorn 
(Cratasgus oxyacantha L. and raonogyna Jacq.), honeysuckle (Lonicera 
xylosteum L.), common buckthorn (Bhamnus cathartica L.), and others. 
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The firwoods of the region are generally mixed® firwoods characterized by 
the same plants as those of the preceding region, to whicfi seyeral new species are 
added. The drwoods have by heavy catting oft^n been transformed into pasttCres 
with sparsely growing firtrees and birch, and more g^ass and herbs than in nor- 
mal firwoods. The oakwooda are made up of oak integrspersed with ash, elm, and 
others, and a lower growth of hazel, hawthorn, wild rose, blackthorn, and othen, 
with plenty of herbs and grasses between the bushes. The J^df-tree meadows 
arc /narked by their groups of diverse leaf-trees, as oak, ash, maple, lime, aspen, 
birch, Swedish beam, bushes in thin groups made up of hazel, hawthorn, black- 
thorn, wild rose, and others, with a luxuriant surface covering of herbs and grasses. 
The herb-filled firwoods are peculiar by the absence of cowberries, bilberries^ 
and wavy ’ hair-grass and by their wealth of herfis and grasses. By devestatioif 
of woods, wide districts in Bohusldn and VestergOtlaiid are transformed to heaths. 
The peat-boge are of about the same character as those in the southern part of 
the firwood region. The sedge marshes are marked by a thick carpet of sedges 
with herbs strewn in, with or without a bottom-covering of Amblystegium. 



In the Mining districts of Central Sireden 


The lakes arc often marked by a well-developed, high grass-belt of the 
common reed (Phragmites communis Trin.), common bulrush (Scirpus lacustris 
L.), cat’s tail (Typba angustifolia L.), and others. Within this belt a floating 
•leaf-belt appears, made up of water-lilies (Nymphsea, Nuphar), pond-weed (Pota- 
mogeton natans L.), and others, after which other plants continue, of which only 
the flowers are above water or else altogether below the surface. The rocks ap- 
pear as in the firwood region. 
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Tte B66ch region embrafos ih^ southom part of tiie eountoy wl 

OWd aad GoUand/althoiigh tho beech doea not oeenr wUd on theae . 
lands The southwest bonnctary-line of the teml4>ry whore ^he $ptu . 
occurs wild, goes through HallHinl 5 to 10 kilometers from its easif..;, 
limit down through tlu‘ north of Skaue to the south end of lake IrnimAn 
and thence tlirough the south ot JUekinge. This IsHindaryJine divi^i^*s 
the *beech region into t\v(» ipiite distinct districts. With the exr«'j„ 
tion that beech here and thi*r»‘ occurs, the vegetation of the northern 
district has the same <’hariH*tor u.s that ol the oak region. In lht» 
Southern district the eliaihiclfi* oi tin* landscape is marked by large 
cultivated plains t<»grtliei“ witli f»f‘t*c}i\voitds and, in a lesser degrf’e, 
^Ider-bogs and — ])arlicularly along the aU^vc mentioned l«mndary-iini' 
— extensive luMtlis. .Fi‘'ld> ol drifl“>and give in several places a 
peculiar charai ter t(» liic 

The ife.(r/i‘irov</s urr « «rt>un»i k covtTc«l with 

beech-leaves and - cMcja <ni c To. k‘^ • huIv .Hi>li!.irv planti» are ne t 

with, such as \\iniii-anciu''a‘“ tAiK iiion** a* us‘»r»“'a l..h wood-surrcl (thalis Acere- 
sella L.), oak fern (iN'lyjtodiuin I>r>ojiti'ri> 1..K v\av\ hair-irrusH. aiitl others, 'riiji; 
heech->v(»ods with a sarlaci'-coverinL^ ef ldlh<-rry urc itiiiy c\e( |»tionally met wi?ji. 

Tli(‘ /u’afhn Iiave oriiriiiaied in*ia or beech ♦iestroved by tire or injudi- 
cious ciittiiiir, or on t'orinerl) onlti\aT«M( rieids. Tliey are niark»'d by a dejme emw'li 
of heather intersfiersed with cowherries. cro\\hi‘rne<. eri»s-b-aved heath (Krica 
tetralix L,), sheej^’s tescue (Fesfuea ovina L.J, w;ny hair-t:raNS and, in T?ie 
southwest, luiiry greeii-wecd ((ieiiista* pilosa l.A. and others. The fiottom-coveriiii' 
differs accordiii,^' to the state of de\elnpnient of the heatli. In tin* first staue u 
consists of rarely-occurrin}? species of (’laiiomu anti I'olyfrichiini, whi<h later oti 
are superseded by reifldeer-ijir)ss and tinalh f»\ lea^^^t^s^^s {l/\iocomiinii sfif cie*.), 
heaths occur abso, marked i*y Imtr-nioss and sueet trale i.Mvrica <fab' 

I’he heaths arc slowly dfneiopiim into airain. Tiie are 

marked by a hvit of downs with lyniejrrav^ (Kl>uius arenarins Lj and y‘;t 
maraiii (rsummu urrmiriu Ij. S.). l>irecfl\ inside of rhes*- downs are, on the 
east and south ccjast, woorjs (phnilni) met with, wiiiie on the west -roast a heath- 
belt with reiiidoer^inoss, sea sed^e ((’arex ariuiana I..), iieather, and crowlw*rry 
is found bc'tween the downs and the woods. 

^ven the S(*a has its jieeuliar vegetation, which is ehietly com- 
posed of sea-wecfls and is best developed on a Hrin bfdtom. Resides, the 
development is chie‘fly deteriuin(*d by the strength of the light and 
the salinity of the water. Best developed on the wesleriast, wh«*re the 
water is most saline, this veg(».tatiori will he poorer and of other (;ba- 
racter in tht* Baltic* and the Bothnian (Tulf ae(-ording to tluMlimiimtion 
of the salinity towards ^the north. 

The decreasinpj lij^ht toward^ the depth causes a distribution of tln^ sea- 
weeds into (litfen'iit dei)th rej^ions and only allows their descending to a slight 
dfipth, in greater abundani^e only to about 40 meters. Tliree dc*pth regions are 
discerned. On thi* westcoast the; upper one — i/te litoral reijion — is characterized’' 
by bladder seaweed (Fucus vesiculosus L.), kiK»bbcd wrack (Ascophylluin nodosum 
Le Job), cutweed or black wrack (Fucus serratus ]j.), and other great olivaceous 
or brown sea-weeds; the middle one — the eablitoral region — especially by 
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ptilick masses of deep-sea tangle (LaiminaHa ^i^arina 
pigitata LAmoor.); and to the lowest region the ej/toral reffion n» 
I^eeds (floridesB) give a peculiar character, l^aminaria cannot stand tbe %8is 
' saltish water of the Baltic, and also the red 8ea-wee{}8 are strongly, diminishing 
^towards the north of the Baltic, where the elitoral region does not exist. The 
■green sea-weeds, on the contrary, often form a green covering of the rdCks n^ 
the surface of the water, and the above mentioned high-grassbeft often characte- 
rizes shallow, land-locked bays. • 



At the Mill-pool. Riitlrik in DaUu ne. I'hoto. Gosta Floemas, 

Storkholni' 


The flora of SvvtMleii consists of about l,b()0 species of wild flow- 
ering:;^ plants (this number not includiiii^ about loO introduc(‘d sp^bies), 
whereof al)out l,0»’)O are found in Skaiie, (>80 in Helsin^Jand, 510 in 
the province of Vesterbotten, and 190 in the alpine re,a;ion of Lappland. 
Most of the sj)eoies are more or Irss widely spread also bej^nd Swe- 
den. Endemic, that is, in our country exclusively app(‘arin" and here 
evolved forms are ordinarily n<»t enou^di distinguished to bt* considered 
as species, but are regarded as subspecies oa* varieties and are to be 
found especially in varying genera, particularly Hieracium, of which 
genus (according to Dahlstedt) al>out 700 to Sweden endemic subspecies 
^hitherto are described. 

The changes of the climate in different seasons naturally has 
great influence on the vegetation. The })roper vegetation period, being 
limited to the warmer part of. the’ year, diminishes in length towards 
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the eerih Tin- ti,u. o.ep...,v.. r.X'IX::: 

no.^tl. an.i T. n.onths in the f.trtho.i s«„U, 

vecretatiou nf-Swe.l..n - u. well as that of tl,- whole Sen,:- 
n'avian penin-snja and Finland - e.nnpared w.th ott.e:- cuntnes « ■ 
equal clLalie eonditions. is ehietly . haraeten/ed hv i ae follow.n^^.. 

The Alpine reeiou is^narked hy the aliune heaths, poor m sp. , ,.., 
Whilst. anythin- corresponflin- to the pastures of the Alps w.th :!e 

wealth of spe«es is laekin-. The existen. fa hnvh le- .s .spe,- ■.!; 

peculiar, as in other countries ..onsiiiute th- vvood-houneat . 

The firwoods consist nl’ only twn specif-'- \>uu^ and -p? a.'c - whi! • < 
other countries (iilferent. s]>f*t‘j>‘s oi Ltrt'li <Larix), tiv tAitn- 

and russian cedar L.i nr** witii tin a. I In- r*-;L;:iLj 

alternation ot tir-\v<M»d'^ wiiii |»eat-l**tit;s and r'»ek, itv^ ‘rtati*»n*- 
marks large ]iarts id’ tin* conntry. i'** nir*‘ly ttoiritl »ds»'.t liere, and 'Id 
alternation together with the prevalence <d tr**<liwater-a>’-eeiati<'ns irive 
to the country its most proni*iine»*d eharacter. 

These jieculiaritie.s are rlo>eIy conneet*-d uilh the siol and the pn<- 
cess of evolution undergone hy lli»» vegetation. Tin* alpine region i-onsi-^*' 
of rock specie.^ wJiich rrmtain roinparnl ivt^Iy vtry Hit Jr litnr, ttn*i tin- 
greater part of t hr ronntry hrhnv is a hilly territory of .\nk;r:m on'- 
g-iJi. The vr^oiuiion has immi^mtrd nftrr the iihitinl fM-riod. Soin*- 
species,^ as the sjiruce, have, during the procr*ss of innuiirnii ion, not 
yet Rmvfd lit thoiv ('liuiHiio limit, and (fthrrs, us t hr uhovt^-nirnt ionnl 
foreign fir-trees, have nut yet reached our country. 
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-During the so-called glacial epoch, a geological period coinparativelv* 
near to our time, the whole of the Scandinavian peninsula was, as 
Greenland now is, perpelnally covered with thick ice, which reduced 
the organic life'to a mfiiitnuin if, indeed, it existed at all. But other 
climatic conditions ai>petired later; a wanner period succeeded the cold 
one, and the nia.ss ol ice covering Scandinavia began, by degrees, to 
melt away, and the country became once more habitable. The ice was 
closedy followed, in its retreat northwards, by the dora and fauna 
existing here at j)resent, which luive thus entered our country at a 
comparatively late period. 
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It is til us evident that, on our peninsula, ancient, forms cannot be found 
which differ widely from those of other countries. Bpt, on the other hand, ^ on 
account of climatic conditions and the still eitSnsive forests, a number of forms 
have been* able to survive here which have long since, disappeared from southern 
and central KuropeC Another consequence of climatic conditions is the great dif- 
ferences displiiyed in animal life, especially by the insects and birds, durigg 
summer and wintcjr. As for the birds, this difference depends, •to a great extent, 
upon the number of migrants, which come in spring to breed, enlivening the 
landscape from the high mountains and great mountain lakes down to the lowland 
and sea-coast, and which then fly away in autumn to warmer climates, leaving 
mountain, fleM, and forest silent and deserted. A, number of species, too, rest herd 
during their journey, in certain places which then sometimes display, fof severat 
weeks, pietuns of changeful and noisy bird life. Such resting places are southern 
(Hand and Sivelderviken, others are more to the north on the eastern coast qf 
Swedf'n and on the coast of Halland, but also in Skaiie as well as several 
idaces in tin interior of the countr)-, whore some of our migratory birds stay 
for a longer or shorter period of their migrations. Another remarkable feature 
of the Swedi'^h fauna, also despondent upon the long, snowy winters, is the 
white' winter-fire'ss of certain birds and mammals, by moans of which some of 
them, such as the hare and ptarmigan, ejbtain protection from their enemies ; while 
others, such as the arctic fox and the weasel, are enabled to steal unnoticeei upon 

their ])rey. It may also be remarked that the fauna of Sweden, like that of all 

either northern countries, is marked by its povcTty in reptiles and hatrachians. 

Thus, tluTCi are found berei hut three kinds of snakess, of which only one — the 

viper — is poisonous, three lizards and some ten amjihibians, of which latter 
the greater numlieT is cemfined tei the most southern jiart of the country. 
Concerning the invertebrate terrestrial auifnals, whose distribution cannot, of 
course, he tr(*at(*d of here, it may be briefly mentioned that the mollusc fauna 
is fairly rich in species, and that insect life is rich, even in the most northern 
parts of tin* countr}', wh(*re (‘specially some very rare and brilliant species of 
liutterflies are found. 

It. is clear that in a (Miiiiiiry of such ^roat extent from north to 
south, and with such varying natural (‘ondithms as Sweden possesses, 
both th(* land fauna and the flora must present them.'^dves very diif'er- 
e.ntly in different districts. Such defined limits as those of the flora cannot, 
however, be nun'ked out for the various districts of the fauna, animals 
not being so dependent upon the nature of the soil, and upcm cliitatic 
conditions as plants are, besides which they also perform extensive wander- 
ings to tracts where they do not projierly lielong. This, however, 
does not prevent certain forms being said to characterize a certain 
district, and another, some other tract, while, again, some are spread 
in suitable localities over the greater part of the country, and some 
over the whole land, from the northernmost Mis to the level fields of 
Skane. 

Only some few vertebrate animals are spread over the whole country, 
^s, among the mammalia: the common hare (Lepus timidus), the common 
field-vole (Arvicola agrestis), the ermine, and the common weasel 
(Mnstela erminea and nivalis), of which the latter species is, however, 
less common; and amongst the birds: the teal (Anas crecca), the red- 
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breasted sheldrake (Jtfergris serrator), the ^oat siiij)e and the common 
snipe (Telniatias major and^ galJinago), the golden plover (Charadrius 
apricarius), the dunlin (Tringa alpina), the wood-sandjdper/vTotanus 
glareola), the common sfandjuper (Actitis hypoleueus), tlie white wagtail 
(Motaeilla alba), the wlieat-ear (Saxicola oenunthe), and the willow 
warbler (Phyl*Io^)seiistes troeliihis). 

Many more are distributed over the whole of the land which dies 
below' the w'oodless mountain district. This is the case wdth the squirrel 
^Sciurus vulgaj'is), tlio cMuiimon shrew' (Sorex vulgaris), tlie lesser or 
pigmy «shrew' (S. ])ygnucus),’and the w'ater-shrew (Crossopus fodiens), the 
common fox (Vul])e:i vul])es), the most common bat in Sw'eden — Nilsson’s 
l^at (Vesperugo borealis) - the mallard or wild duck (Anas boschas), the 
great spotted w'oodpecker (Picus major), the cuckoo (Cbiculus canorus), 
the common swift (Cypsehis apus), the hooded crow' (Corvus cornix), the 
magpie (Pica caiidata), the yellow' bunting (Emheriza citrinella), the chaf- 
finch (Fringilla cadebs), the saml-martin (Coiyie ri])aria), the house-mar- 
tin (Chelidon tirbica), ami the sw'alhnv (Hirundo rusti(*a), the flycatcher 
(Muscicapa ficedula), the great titmouse (Parus major), the garden-wmrbler 
(Sylvia salicaria), the common redstart (Liiscinia })hamicurus), the 
fieldfare (Tiirdus pilaris), and, as far as cultivation lias reached, the 
house-spaiTow' (Passer domesticus). The follow'ing reptiles and batra- 
chians are also W'idely di.stribute<l in Sw'ederi: the common viper (Vi- 
pera berus), the ringed snake (Tropidonotus natrix), the straly or ccuu- 
mon lizard (Lacerta vivipara), the blind-w'orm (Anguis fragilis), the. 
common frog (Rana temjioraria), and the common toad (Bufo vulgaris). 

If w'e now proceed to the various fauna districts w'hich may be 
distinguished in our country, it will be most suitable to begin wdth the 
mountain regions situated above the tree-limit. There, amongst the mam- 
malia, we meet, besides the hare, the field-vole and the w'easels, a number 
of boreal voles, ^uch as Arvicola rufoeanus, rattieeps, etc., the lemming 
(Myodes lemiiius), well known for its jieculiar migrations, the arctic fox 
(Vulpes lagojms), and the glutton or w’olverene (Gulo borealis). We 
ougUr, also to include amongst the fauna cd* our mountainous districts 
the wild reindeer (Rangifer tarandus), although it is nowadays very 
seldom met with on the Sw'eilish side of the mountain slopes. The 
common bear (Ursus arctos) and the common wolf (Canis lupus), which 
properly belong to the deep forests, are often met w ith on the mountains. 
Amongst the more characteristic birds belonging to this fauna, the tbllow- 
ing deserve to be speeiaily mentujned: the ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus) 
and the willow-grouse (Lagopus albas), the latter of which, however, is 
widely distributed through the northern forests right dow'n to the coast, 
the whistling swan (Cygiius musicus), the white-fronted goose (Anser^ 
erythropus), the long-taRed skua or parasitic jaeger (Lestris parasitica), 
and the red-throated diver (Colymbus septentrional is), which, together 
with a number of ducks, breed in the waters of the alps, the dotterel 
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(Charadrius moriiiqjilus), and several other wading birds, the golden 
e^le (Aquila chrysaStus), tpe gyrfalcon (Falco gyrfalco), the Earopean 
merlin (Falco aesalon), the rough-legged buzzard (Buteo lagopiis), the 
white or snowy owl (Athene nyctea), the short-eared owl (Asio 
^rachyotus), the shore-lark (Alauda %lppstris), the snow-bunting 
(Plectrophanes iiivalis), the Lappland bunting (Plectrophanes lapponicus), 
and* the ring-ouzel (Turdus torquatus), which, however, is also Sound 
in BohuslRn. 

Only a few birds can be said to be characteristic of the biroh. 
region* which borders the alp-district; such are, the brambling (Fringilla 
montifringilla), the common redpoll (Aoanthis linaria), the blue-throated 
warbler (Luscinia sueciea), and the redwing (Turdus iliacus). 

The region of the great coniferous forests commences on the slopes 
of the mountains, below the region of the birch, extending from thence, 
with insignificant interruptions, over ])y far the greatest part of Svreden; 
eastwards to the coast-islets of the Gulf of Bothnia, southwards 
through Norrland over a great portion of Svealand, and continuing, 
interrupted by the large plains of Ostergotland and Vestergotland, 
over the highlands of Smaland. We have already mentioned that the 
comm<m bear and the common wolf have their real homes in the dense 
forests nearest to the alps. The same is the case with the European 
lynx (Lynx JynX). These, the three greatest of our beasts of j>rey, have 
in olden times had a much wider range than nowadays, and as recently 
as 1850/60 there were wolves in Uppland and Vestergotland. To the 
great coniferous forests also belong the pine marten (Mnstela martes) 
and the principal antlered denizen of the Swedish forests — the elk (Alee.s 
alces) — Tvhich is found from the polar circle as far down as Srna- 
land. In the forest-districts of the boreal regions we find amongst the 
birds, in addition to thv willow-grouse previously mentioned, the Sibe- 
rian jay (Garrplus infaustus), which latter is replaced, farther to the 
south, by the common jay (Garrulus glandarius). The ca])ercai]zie or 
cock of the woods (Tetrao urogallus), the hazel-grouse (Tetra-stes 
bonksia), the common crane (Grus cinerea), and the. wf»odc(H.'k (•Scoloj)ax 
nisticola) also belong to the dense forests. In the marshes and at the 
lakes within this district, together with a number of lesser waders and 
ducks, the black-throated diver (Colymbus arcticus) breeds, and farthest 
northwards, the bean-goose (Anser segetiim) and the golden-eye or 
garrot (Clangula glaucion). Numerous birds of prey have also their pro- 
per homes in the forests as, for example, the goshawk (Astur paliim- 
barius), the sparrow-hawk (Astur nisus), the common buzzard (Buteo 
buteo), the honey-buzzard (Pernis apivorus), the osprey (Pandion hali- 
aetus), the eagle-owl or great owl (Bubo bubo). Amongst the smajl 
birds which characterize the great coniferous forests, even the southern 
ones, may be mentioned: the songthrush (Turdus musiciis), the redbreast 
(Luscinia rubecula), the siskin (Acanthis spinus), the great crossbill 
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and the common crossbill (Loxia pityopsittaciis a'h^ ciirvirostra), which 
are so completely adapted to the northern ^climate as to lay their eggs 
already in February, and further, the bullfinch (Pyrrhula pyrThula), and 
also a number of Parus: the crested titmouse, the boreal titmouse, and 
the coal -titmouse (Parus crist^tus, borealis, and ater), and the golden- 
crested wren (Regulus cristatus). Farthest up in the wrth, breed the 
Lappland owl (Strix lapjjonica), the Bohemian waxwing or waxen chat- 
terer (Arapelis garrulus), and the pine grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator). 
The great black woodpecker (Dryocojius martius) may also be reckoned^ 
as chiefly belonging to the coniferous forests! The black grouse or black® 
cock (Tetrao tetrix) may also ])e said to belong to the forest-district, 
even though its pr(»per home is the border of the groat forests, and 
the smaller woods in the plains. 

The level country region, including small wooded districts and 
parks as well as open jilains, enihracf*s pai*t of Svealand and the 
greater ])art of Goialand. Here is chiefly the habitat of the common 
fox. To the same tract belong the hadg(^r (Melos taxiis) and the com- 
mon hedgehog (Eriiiaeeus euro|KCus), while th(^ r(>edeer or roebuck 
(CfTvns caprooliis) is found in the southern ])arts of the district, as far 
as Vester- and Oslergutlaiul. As belonging principally to the level 
country, we may im‘iiiion amongst the birds: the common partridge 
(Perdix perdix), the kestrel (Falco tinnunculus), the hobby (Falco sub- 
buteo), fhe long-eared owl (Asio otus). Ihe skylark (Alauda arvensis), 
the tawny or hr(»wn owl (Strix aluco), the grecm woodpecker (Grecinus 
viridis), the mil-hatch (Sit ta eiimpma), the jackdaw (Corvus monedula), the 
goldtinoli (Aoaiitliias cardnelis). the linnet (Linota cannahina), the whin- 
chat (S€nxic(da rubetra), together with the stock-dove (Columba leaas) 
and the ring-dov(‘ (Columba ])alnml>us), both of ^\hi(•ll latter, however, 
are met with jn'etty far in the forests, the rii»g-dove being found even 
up in Jemtland. Tin* landrail (Crex crex) is also cl^iefly distributed 
within this region, and the same is the t’ase with several other birds, 
es]»ecially the wild duck. Togtdher with this last bird, we find in the 
lakes of this distrii^t the coot (Fulica atra) and the great crested /^ebe 
(Podiceps cristatus). 

In the most southern tracts of what has here boon called the 
level country, viz. in Sk&ne and the neighbouring provinces, there oc- 
cur, besides the greatest ])art of the forms above enumerated, a 
number of other species which, on their way to the north, have been 
compelled by climatic conditions to remain in these tracts. This is the 
case with the common stag or red deer (Cervns elapbiis) and the fal- 
low deer (Cervns dama), which, however, was not originally found wild 
Sweden; the polecat (Mustela putorius), the common mole (Talpa 
europtca), a number of bats, and among the birds: the common stork 
(Ciconia ciconia), the common heron (Ardea cinerea), the kite (Milvus 
milvus), the rook (Corvus frugilegus), the crested lark (Alauda cristata), 
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the common bunting (Emberiza miliaria), and the nightingale (Lusqinia 
lu^cinia). The European or mute swan (Cygnus olor), too, has its chief 
habitat in the southernmost ])art of the country, but is p,lso found 
pretty numerously in Uppland. As we have previously mentioned, 
the greater number of the batraehians of Sweden also belong to the 
most southern part of the country. 

'The animal life of Southern Sweden in former days was widely 
different from what it is now. Thus, in the peat-moors there have been 
found the bones of the wild reindeer as well as of the elk and the beaver, 
both of which have long ago wandered more north, and the latter of 
which now seems to be quite exterminated in our country. In the 
same districts there hare also been found bones of the wild boar and 
of two great species of wild bulls: the aurochs (Bos primi genius) and 
the bison (Bison bonasus). The aurochs has long been extinct, Imt the bison 
still lives in Lithuania and on the slopes of the Caucasus. In the 
peat-moors of Skane, bones of the tresh-water tortoise (Emys orlncu laris) 
have been met with, hut this animal is no more to be found here. 

It now remains to cast a glance at the extensive clusters of coast- 
iAets skirting S%veden. It is prinei])ally here that we find the ccuumon 
otter (Lntra vulgaris), although it often gr>es far inland along the water- 
courses. The birds which are characleristu^ both of the eastern and 
western coast-islets are, besides the common gull (Larus can us), wliich 
is also found on lakes here and there in the country, the. lesser 
black-backed gull (Larus fuscus), the herring-gull (Larus argentatus), 
the great black-backed gull (Larus mariuus), llie coniinon tern (Sterna 
hirnndo), and a number of other terns; the arctic skua or Richardson’s 
jaeger (Lestris crepidata), the eider duck (Somateria mollissima), the 
black guillemot (Uria grylle), the oyster- catcher (Hmniatojnis ostralegus), 
the turnstone (Strepsil&s interpres), the ring j)lover (Aegialites hiati- 
cula), the cinei^ipons sea eagle (Haliaetiis albicilla), wdiich, however, 
also breeds far inland, the raven (Corvus corax), and the rock-pi]ut 
(Anthus rupestris). On the eastern c<»ast-islets are seen the razor-bill 
(Alca torda) and the velvet-scoter (Oedemia fusca). the latter also to 
be found in the lakes of Norrland. There also live, far out on the 
coast-islets, a nuniber of birds previously mentioned, sueh as the crow 
and the wagtail. We may besides count among the inhabitants of 
the coast-islets the seals, of which one species, the ringed seal or 
»floe-ratv (Phoca foetida), is fouixl in the Baltic alone; the two other 
Swedish species, the grey seal (Halichoerus gryi)us) and the common 
seal (Phoca vitulina), being also found on the west cjoast. 

Einally, the rivers and lakes of Sweden are rich in various fish, 
the greater num])er of which are edible. These, including the cray^ 
fish, which is also the object of a remunerative fishery, are treated 
of in the article bn the fisheries of Sweden. These waters also contain 
a wealth of larv® and of smaller, inferior forms of animal life, prin- 
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cipally Crustacea of the entomostracan tribe, whicK ig numerous also in the 
seas surrounding Sweden. ^ ^ 

The .water of the Baltic, which, at an early date, was a lake, 
has rather a small percentage of salt. The nafpral consequence is that 
only very few marine forms can have immigrated, so that its fauna m^ 
be said to be poor in species. In its islet- waters, however, there live 
a certain number of fresh-water fishes. In the southern part, \fhere 
the water is a little more brackish, there are also a number of real 
sea fishes, of which the cod-fish (Gadus callarias) comes even far ujj 
into the Bothnian Gulf. A\'^ithout a jjaralleJ, the variety of herring 
(Clupea harengus) known by the name of sfromming and distributed 
also over the Bothnian Gulf, is the most im])ortant product of the 
fishing industry in the Baltic. Here, a small whale, the common 
porpoise JPhocffina communis), also at times roams as far as north of the 
sea ol Aland. Among invertebrate animals there are but few forms 
in the Baltic, excepting eiitoinostraoans. Towards the Sound the fauna 
grows richer; and on the western coast of Sweden, in the Kattegat and 
the Skagerack, we find a fully developed marine fauna. 
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THE SWEDISH PEOPLE. 


]. SURVEY OF ITS HISTORY. 

The nation which at the pre.seut (lav inhabits the kinpi'Joiu of 
Sweden is considered to have had its dwelling-place there for an un- 
broken period of at least six thousand years — a longer period than 
any other European nation can look hack upon within its pres(uit 
boundaries, with the exception of tin* kindred race in Denmark. 

There are traces of an earlier population than the*, present, one 
dating back from perhaps ten thousand 3’ears ago; but it is not possible 
to determine whether those tribes of hunters and fishers belonged to the 
present race, or to another. Since the beginning of the later Stone- 
age at least, Sweden has been uninterruptedly^ inhabited bv" its present 
race of Swedes, belonging to the Germanic branch ot tluf great Ariari 
family'. 

It is still a matter of (i(‘bat(? wh(;th(T th(‘se Arians ciitenul tin' (Mmutry from 
th(^ south-east, ptThaps frorfi Asia, or lived aloiijr the southernmost shores of tin.* 
Baltic. In the latter case, Gc^rmans must have inhaliited southern S(;audiiuivia 
from times iiriTneinorial or, at any rate, th(^ earliest 8(*tthTs must liavc arrived by 
the path pointed out to them by nature, aer<»ss the Gif'at and IJttle Bidts and 
the Sound, into Skiine. h'rom the name Skan(? the wludt? of th(^ North afterwards 
deriv^ its name of Scandinavia. Suhseciuent ct>lonization then first follow(‘d thi^ 
west coast, owinj^ perhaps to the rich salmon fishery of th(‘- riv(Ts. By way of 
the Gotaelf it reached the level country of V(5steig()tlaiid ; from thmice, l»y way of 
Lake Vettern, to Osterf^Otland, and from the northern end of that lake to the 
foremost district of Svealand, around Lake Malanm. It would seem that the east 
coast did not become peopled until somewhat latiT on, its occupancy being due 
perhaps to the Baltic herring fishiiry. 

For fishery has, from olden times, been a surer aud a more plentiful source 
of food than hunting. In consequence of this, and because of the easy means 
of communication, the population of Sweden first settled around the navigable waters 
of the country. But even during the Stone-age its advance was the ordinary 
one: from fishery and hunting to the rciaring of cattle and the commencement of 
agriculture. Every fresh advance meant the possibility of feeding a larger popula- 
tion upon the same extent of ground, and the tribe which effected such ^vance 
thereby gained an advantage over their more backward neighbours. The rela- 
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tively high degree of culture reached by the inhabitants qf the North as early as 
in the Stone-age, as proved by their fine tooj^s and ireapons, is best aecouqted 
for by the riches which flowed into the country in consequence of the trade in 
amber, which in the South was as highly valued as geld. 

This wealth continued to flow into the North during a large part of the 
Bronze-age too, and under the influence of increased opulence, ^he manufacture 
of tools and of Weapons was dcvcloi)ed to a degree of artistic skill that was only 
aftejwards equaled in the lands bordering on the Mediterranean. Bronze se«ns to 
have been more generally iiitr(»dnced into Sweden about 1750 B.C., and then, pro- 
bably, in exchange for the much sought-for amber. The economical development 
which made this artistic skill possible jire-suppo^js, in its turn, the existence o# 
a comparatively well-ordered social organization, due, as usual among the earliest 
Arian ]>e()ples, to a gradual development from the restricted internal relationship 
of thc^ family to the wider circle of the community. The (‘xistence of such com- 
munities is also proved by the enormous stone graves which must have required 
the syst(*,matical co-operation of hundreds of people for their erection. 

It is not until during the Iron-age (from the y(^ar 500 B.C.) that our nation 
first a])]»ears uj)on the stag<' of history. Iron came from the South, as bronze bad 
done, ‘by the trade-rout<‘s which took their course through Eiiro]»e along the great 
rivers, and u(‘w cultural influenetis followed in its track. It was now’ — the exact 
date is still uncertain — that runic inscriptions first arose, as an imitation of the 
- al]»hab(’tical writings of southern nations. Alr{‘ady there were cultivated tracts 
.'around Lake Malaren and far north towards the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. From 
what we can judge, tiu* ciilture of Sweden at that time must have closely resem- 
bled thar of the Germans who first eucountered the armies of Boine, as described 
by Cjpsar and Tacitus. The formation of communities grew in (wor wider and 
wider circles ; froiri the family to the hundred (^.harad>) and from that to the 
county or ]»roviiice. 'J'he (‘arlier phases of this development imfst, certainly, be 
dated much farther back than tie* time usually supposc^d, but the formation of 
communities lias jiroceeded during a continued serjuence of disturbing int(Truptions. 
According to th<' concejition of right early develojied among tlie Teutons, heads of 
the clans and kings considered their territories as the free-hold or poss(‘ssion of 
the family. This jiossession was iuIuTited in accordance with the same rules that 
held good for otluT allodial i)rop<*rty, in such wise yiat also younger sons had to 
have a shart; in the inheritance. As soon, therefore, as a father had more than one 
son, it became an irajHissibility to keej) the kingdom togcthei^ and the Ynglinga- 
Saga describes how the earliest realm in Svealand heeaino rent by incessant divisions 
among brothcTS. 

When the clans of the North first began to congregate into larger kingdoms, 
it was natural that those tracts confederated between which water formed a 
means of communication. The sea united, whilst mountain and forest divided, 
and tluis the Danish realm gathered about the Sound and the Great and Little 
Belts, and the Swedish about Lakes Miilaren, Venern, and Vettern, whilst the 
isolated mountain valleys of Norway were the last to attain national unity. 
We know, from early English sources, that about A.D. 500 there ruled in 
Svealand a race named Skilfingar^ which, by meaps of conquests, extended its 
rule tow^ards GOtaland. When our own traditions first attain to any degree of 
credibility, the territory of this race had already fallen into small states, which 
corresponded pretty nearly to our existing provinces. But still there was at 
^ Uppsala a great and much honoured God House looked up to by all the kings 
and people of Sweden. By degrees, this God House acquired ever greater estates 
throughout the whole country, and, without any other dominion than these estates, 
its ruler was at last able to defy the petty monarchs of the country. By guile 
and by force, king Jngjald gained possession of their kingdoms, thereby laying 
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the foundations of ths /idinal KiBgrdoni of Sweden. It is difficult to determine the 
date of this events but it^was probably about A.D. 700. The kingdom of Sweden 
as* an undivided whole is thus* at the present moment, about 1,5^00 years old, 
ai^ is consequently older Jbhau any other state now existing in Europe. 

The extent of the Swedish kingdom at that time, did not quite coincide with 
t^at of Sweden at present; the most southern province, Skane, belonged to Den- 
mark, as did alse the province of Halland. The northernmost parts of Sweden, 
too, «were scarcely then taken possession of, only a few solitary Lapps finding 
their scanty subsistence there. 

The ancient Uppsala- or 4:Ynglinga»-dynasty ruled the kingdom of Sweden 
uninterruptedly till about thc^ year 1060. To this time belongs that period in 
the history of the North which was so important to the whole of Europe and 
which is called 


the Tiking Period (A.D. 700/1060). 

The inhabitants of the North had from times immemorial made voyages from 
their extensive sea-coast to the neighbouring countries. But an im])r(»ved method 
of constructing their ships, which made it easier and safer to emi)loy sails, caused 
these voyages to be extended to far greater distances. From the close of the first 
decade of the 8th century, the fleets of the Vikings swarmed round all tlie coasts 
of Europe, as far as to the Straits of Gibraltar, wherci the mighty power of the 
Moors set a limit to their advance, which had spread fright and horror wherever 
else their ships appeared. At home, a forced service at sea was instituted, which, 
rendering communication along the coast more easy, ]M»werfully contributed to 
hold together the kingdoms once formed. A lively intercourse had, from . very 
early times, existed between Sweden and the countries at the North Sea and 
the Atlantic — as shown by runic monuments chiefly found in Vestergbtland — 
but still more lively was the communication with the countries round the Gulf 
of Finland, where a numerous Swedish population had been established for some 
thousands of years. The contact with the mother-country now became very much 
livelier, and the trade with Asia, betw^oen the Baltic and the Caspian Seas, which 
had arisen in the time of the Caliphate, enticed the Swedes {the Vai^ingians) up the 
great rivers, further and further into the eastern continent, whose loosely connected 
tribes could not re^dst their march. By the year 862, the Varingians had founded 
a dominiou here, which, however, soon fell to pieces again; but in a short time 
messengers came to Sweden — probably from the Sw'edes who had remained in the 
East* — demanding chiefs. It was then that ROrek (or Ilurik), at the head of «all 
the ftus» — i. e. the entire Swedish contingent of enlisted Sea-warriors of the east 
coast (<5:Roslagen5>) — founded a dominion around Lake Ladoga and the city of 
Novgorod, which from his warriors — «rod8inannen> — gradually obtained the 
name of Russia,, and soon Extended over the greater part of eastern Europe. 
From thence, the Viking fleets jmrsued their way down to the Caspian, while 
Swedish Varingians in great numbers offered their services to the Emperor of 
Byzantium, and to the King of Georgia. 

The expeditions of the Vikings accelerated in a high degree the introduction 
of Christianity into the North. In the year 829, St. Ansgarius came to Sweden, 
sent by the king of the Franks. The Christian mission which was founded by 
him in the heart of the country, at the royal town of Birka, on an island of 
Lake Mftlaren, could not survive, however, surrounded as it was on all sides by 
pagan territory. The great House of Gods in Uppsala was too near; as high- 
priests wbo directed the sacrifices there, the kings could not be favourably disposed 
towards a doctrine which threatened the very foundations of their dominion. 
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Nearly two hundred yejirs passed away ere Christianity *0506 more gained a secure 
foothold in Sweden, by way of the more favourably situated provin^Je of Vester- 
gOtland. • • ' • 

During this time, the northern kingdoms grew^ in power, and there was 
temporarily formed, in northern and eastern Europe, a, highly developed political 
system, somewhat resembling that of modern days. 

About the year 1000 Sweden got its first Christian who bore the 

namp of Olof. After this time Christianity gained a firm footing in the co^iptry, 
and never jnorc sufloTed itself to be expelled from the land. But, as a con- 
sequence, the king was phu^ed in a false position. The basis of his power was 
his quality of being tlie one who had to dircH't ^he sacrifices at Uppsala. It i^ 
uncertain whether the king c(‘ased to direct these sacrifices, or continued to d 6 
so, in spite of his ba]»tisni. But in th(^ former case his jmsition must have been 
thr«^at(med among the i>agan, in the latt(T among the increasing Christian popula- 
tion. The old U]>psala race, of kings died out with tin? sons of f)lof — after the 
year 1060. Its last ruler, Eiiiund (Tanimal, vigorously tried to defend his position 
against ecclesiastical jiretensions, which grew in the same degree as the power of 
Christianity increased; but during this struggle he could not ]>revent the province 
of Blckingc* being wronclnjd from Sweden — to which it had belonged of old — 
in order to be united with Denmark. 



A Viking ship. 


The Viking Period gives one the impression of having been one of real 
greatness, but its enormous display of strength had really sapped the power of 
the nation to a high degree, the numbers of which had diminished, not least owing 
to emigration to the tributary" states in the east. The encounter with Christianity, 
which after the time of Charlemagne had spread through northern Europe with 
irresistible power, had had a disastrous influence u})dli primitive northern culture. 
The belief in the Asar (the old northern gods) had died out in many minds, without 
being replaced by any Christian belief. But, at the very moment of its death, 
the ancient belief evolved a poetic conception of transcendent beauty. In resem- 
•blance to earthly conditions, the ancient Odin was imagined as enthroned in 
Valhalla, a celestial Grand Monarch with his counsellors and his court. But in 
the end, this Odin and his fellow-gods did not satisfy the moral demands of their 
worshippers, and were therefore doomed to downfall. 
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The Catholic Period (1060/1523). 

The Period of Transition embraces tbe years 1060/1260. It is marked 
byl long and severe internal conflicts, chiefly between Christianity and Paganism, 
but at the same time also between the diflerent provinces: between the inliabitants of 
l^pland, of Ostergotland, ami of Vestergbtland, who could not agree on the qu(‘stion 
of succession to tlie throne. During the course of these strifes, tlie kingdiup by 
degrees became an elective monarchy^ in which the people of Uppland had 
the acknowledged right to choose a king, who should afterwanis be approved by 
^he Thing y or Parliamont, of tj^e other jirovinces. It was, however, (iifficult for this 
new' arrangement to take firm root and it was subjected to many violations. 

It seems as if, at 
the beginning, a i»ow'er- 
ful family in Vestergdt- 
land, (talk'd from its first 
king the StenhU Line^ 
hail no ilifticulty in tak- 
ing jiossession of the 
throne of the old kings, 
with whoso race the 
Stenkil family was re- 
lated on tlu! femah* side. 
Inge^ the son of Sten- 
kil, endeavoured, in 
obodienci^ to an oriler 
from the great Pop(j 
(iregory VII, to hastiui 
the coiiViTsiou of the 
pagans, but only suc- 
ceedc^d in irritating them 
to opposition and a re- 
now(‘d demand that he 
should carry out the 
sacritices to tln^ gods, 
which had of old been 
a duty of the? kings. 
At first he was van- 
ipiislKKl and had to re- 
tire to the ])rovince of 
Vest (TgOt laud -- by this 
time an entirely Chris- 
tian ]irovince — but 
soon succeeded in at- 
tacking and killing the 
pagan king Blotsven, 
his opponent. This royal 
family seems, however, 
to have periodically upheld its i>ower, at least in its native province of Oster- 
gotland; and great internal divisions prevailed, in consequence of which Sweden 
had to surrender Jemtland and Herjedalcn to Norway in 1111. ^ 

The Stenkil Line became extinct before 1130. By that time, the power of 
paganism seems to have been broken, but the irreconcilableness of the throe chief 
tribes and of their claims still remained. The male descendants of Blotsven, the 
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Portion of the Viahy town wall. {Island of Gotland.) 
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Sverker lAm^ with headquarters in OstergOtland, compe!e<l for the crown during a 
century with his descendants on the female side, the Eri^ Line^ with headquarters 
in Svoaland, whilst the x>eople of VestergOtland feaned, for a time, towards Danish 
l)rinccs wW) descended, by the female side, from thcwsons of Stenkil. Sverker 
and his descendants had now become more earnest Christians and advocates for the 
claims of the Roman Church, which were confirmed in the year 1200 by tl^^ 
exemjition of church-estates from taxation, and of clergymen from*temporal jurisdic- 
tion.. In opimsi'tion to this, the line of St. Eric seems to have wished to build 
up the church upon a national foundation, Eric himself }>eing proclaimed a saint 
by the ]»eople only, iiev<T by the pope. By means of a crusade to Finland (before 
1160) a beginning wfis made by him towards the introduction of ('hristian Swedish* 
culture into that country, and towards the restoration of the Swedish dominion* 
on the other side of the Baltic, which had been l(»st during the period of religious 
contiict. 



Varnhcm Church. In Vcfticrfjotlutul. 


In course of time Christianity won a comjdete victory in Sweden. *The 
whole country w^as divided into ecclesiastical districts — iKirishes and dioceses — 
and by degrees ]>apal law pushed victoriously forward, celebrating its final triumph 
at the synod of Skeninge in 1248. Thus Sweden was the last great country in 
Europe that bowed beneath the dominion of the Roman Church, and this at 
a time when the pajial pow’er had already seen its most glorious days. Thus 
the Catholic hierarchy never reached its full jjovser in Sweden, but it has, instead, 
the merit of having abolished many old pagan abuses; and the monfisteries which 
arose in diti’erent parts of the country, successfully endeavoured to introduce gentler 
mann('rs, and a better cultivation of the soil. 

By degrees, extensive changes took places in the life of the people. A class 
%f land-oivning nobles gradually emerged, as in the rest of Europe, out of the 
old peasant aristocracy, and it gained greater and greater power in opposition 
to the peasants, who had, of old, formed the fiower of the people, and had had a 
decisive voice at the Thing meetings. Above them all rose the Folkunga Line^ a 
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gifted but turbulent family in OstergOtland, which soon gained the highest dignities 
of the state, and made and unmade kings. 

' The period of transkion in^ Sweden just described — first from Paganism to 
Christianity, then from a ^confederacy of small states into a homogeneous kingdom, 
and, finally, from an ancient Germanic peasant society to an aristocratic and 
^ierarchal one — must have been a time of great unrest, but unfortunately, the 
sources of ouf Jknowledge of the period are very scanty. As on so many other 
occasions in Swedish history, great conflicting principles had to be fouglit out 
during centuries, while the result of the struggle was not appreciably hastened by 
the dictation of any central authority or foreign power. As a consequence of the 
« aftereffects of the Viking raid& and owing to the incessant intestine conflicts, this 
'•period was undoubtedly one oi weakness. Amongst noteworthy jiersonages of the 
epoch, we may mention: the Catholic patron saint of Sweden, Sf. Eric (sec above) 
and our greatest missionaries after Ansgarius, Sigfrid and Stephan^ Gormans; Eskil 
and Dadd,, Englishmen; and Botdd, a Swede. Amongst remarkable eveuts we 
need only mention the great battle at Lena in Vestcrgfitlaiid (in the year 
1208), where an army of Danish knights, called into the countrj^ by one of the 
pretenders to the throne, w^as almost comi»letcly annihilated — an event which 
survived in talc and song for centuries in the memory of the ]KH)ple. That a 
rich intellectual life was pn^sent in our nation, at least at certain times and in 
certain places, is proved by the fact tliat a great number of the Swedish 
popular ballads probably originated during this period. 

At the close of the period a beginning was made* towards the re-conquest of 
Finland; but not all the present Sweden then belougc‘d to the country, Sk&ne, 
Halland, and Blekinge forming part of Denmark, and HohusUin, Jemtland, and 
Herjedalen belonging to Norway. And a groat part of northern Sweden (with 
the exception of the coast-district) must have been a mere desolate region. 

t 

The Folkimga Period (1250 1389). Under the Folkunga Line, whose 
most important personage was Birger Jarl, wiio ruled Swedem as 1‘rotector during 
the minority, of his son Valdemar (from 1250/1266), Sweden entered into closer 
relations with the rest of Europe. It had now quite settled down into the new 
conditions brought about by the introduction of Christianity, and the community 
more and more assumed the same forms as in other countries. The peasant aristocracy 
as formerly existing gave Vay c(nni>letely to a thorough division into classes, in 
which the Churejt, appeared as a ainie within the State, and the Nobilitg 
rose above the people, whose right of decision it commenced to usurp fit the 
diets of the lords, w’hile its principal men, in the quality of Counsellors of StatCy 
surrounded and, not seldom, ruled the king. The towns and their citizens developed 
by %eans of a livelier internal and foreign trade. Communications with foreign 
lands were brought about mostly by means of the Hanse towns, from which a number 
of Germans migrated into Sweden, and there laid the foundation of a mining industry. 

Within the country great activity i»revailed in the field of legislation, under 
the direction of the Kings. Here, too, general European standards of justice entered; 
the position of women became ameliorated, and thraldom was abolished. The 
laws of the old provinces were committed to paper, and collected, in 1347, into 
one general state law wfcch, at the end of the same century, was accepted by 
all the provinces. Thus, a great step was taken towards uniting the ancient 
Swedish confederacy of provinces into a single state. Nobility was secured by 
the introduction of military service by Magnus Ladulis (about 1280), by which 
mounted military service conferred exemption from taxation, and landed estatel 
were given in payment for service to the state. An organized, hereditary feudal 
system, in the general European form, was not established, however, and feudalism 
happily never won footing in Sweden. 
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The southern most 
provinces (Sk&ne, Hal- 
land, and Blokiiige) 
were joined*fV)r a short 
time to Sweden, but 
in want of roads, they 
were of necessity, on 
account of the lively 
communication across 
the Sound, cast upon 
Denmark, undcjr whose 
rule they soon came 
again. But as mistress 
of both shores of the 
Sound, Denmark could, 
at will, favour or 
arrest the maritime 
intercourse of Swcaien 
with foreign jjurts, 
and the relations of 
Sweden to Dcaiinark 
wiTe, for centuries, oii<^ 
continual coiidict on 
account of the Sound. 

In order to secure other 
roads outwards, Swe- 
den was obliged to culti- 
vate friendship wtih 
the Hanse towns and th(^ 

Counts of Holstein, and 
the family tit*s kuitti‘d 
by the kings with Hol- 
stein, Denmark, and 
Norway alternately, 
mark the course of Vndstvna Church. * In Ostcryotland. 

Sweden's foreign po- 
licy. Towards th<* East, Birger Jarl (before 1250), and Torgils Enutsson (before 
laOO), pursued the comiuest and christianizing of Finland, but, being opposed 
by the powerful Great Novgorod, did not succeed in restoring the ancient in- 
fluence of Sweden in Kussia. * 

A lasting source of internal weakness were the unhappy fraternal quan^eh., 
caused by conferring, in accordance with an ancient (icrmanic custom, dukedoms 
upon the younger brothers of the kings. These coutticts weakened the royal 
power, at the exi)en8e of which that of the nobility increased. During the 
reign of the well-meaning Magnus Ericsson^ who was popular but weak, the 
great lords became so powertul that they at last deposed the king and his line 
and called in Alhert of Mecklenburg (1303/80), a^German relative of his, in 
order that, under his rule, they might govern just as they pleased. The reign of 
Albert was the period of the greatest impotence of the monarchy, and of the 
highest but not the most honorable power of the nobility. It happened that, at 
this time, the ancient royal lines in the three kingdoms of the North almost 
Bimultaneottsly became extinct, and the right of succession to them all fell upon 
a woman, (Jueen Margaret of Denmark. The Swedish nobles, who were dis- 
contented with king Albert, offered her the crown of Sweden, and after Albert 
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had been defeated ^t*the battle of Falkdping (1389), the three kingdoms 
of Sweden, Norway, apd Denmark were united. This was the beginning of 
the last period of tli’e Middle Ages in Sweden — the Kalmar Union as it 
is called. r * 

The Folknuga Period, which had now come to an end, had been much more 
.productive of great personages than the preceding centuries in Sweden. JBirper 
Jarl, Magnus Ladulas^ and Torgils Knvtsson were all ]iromineiit and imperious 
natsires and, at the same time, animated by a desire to promote the welfare of 
the lower people, which, indeed, was a rare thing in other countries during 
the Middle Ages.* The most celebrated pcrsouage in Sweden during the ])eriod 
is, however, a Avoman, St. J^ridgef (Ilirgitta). St. llridgf^t is, indeed, the lirst 
Swede, (dther man or woman, sine** th<‘ days of the Viking ex]»editions, to become 
a figure of international jiiij^ortance. Her memory is associated primarily Avith 
.the Order of St. Bridget, finmrted by her, and whose prii]ci]>al coiiv(‘ijt in Sweden 
was located at Vadsteiia. 

Of the events of the pcTiod, the most noteworthy was, iuc<miparahly, the 
»Oreat Death*, or the Black Plague, which raged throughout Kurope about 
the year 1350. Its ravag(‘s in the North seem to have been destnictive in 
an unusually high degree, even if one all<)ws that the contemporaneous accounts 
must he considered as exaggerations. It is, however, a fact that, in some ])laces 
at least, the cultivation of the soil at this time und(TW(‘nt such a retrogression 
that it could not ri^coAcr for centuries after. 

The boundaries of Sweden i^roper at the clos(‘ of the ]K‘riod were unchanged 
from those giAxm on ])ag<' 74. Tlie eonquest of Finland was, on the contrary, 
now completed. 

The Kalmar Union (1380 1523). The rniou of the northern kingdoms 
at this time Avas, as Geijer s famous jdirase expresses it, ^an (‘vent that looh^d 
like a thought*. The three kingdoms wen? certainly vctv closely related in language 
and manners, hut they each went their (»Avn Avays in the main, Denmark having 
its principal interests to the south, NorAvay to the Avest, and Swetden to the east. 
The great distances also formed a great hindrance to the realization of unity. 
What, under other circumstance's, might have Im'Cui won by this a]q)roach to a 
union, was therefore not -gained, and at the dissolution of the iiiiioii, the three 
nations separated with hut an increased feeling of independent distinctness, at 
least as far as Sw*eden and Denmark were (’oncerned. 

The vcjry next successor of Margaret, Eric of Pomerania (1412/1439), 
by his acts of feudalistic usurpation, and the unbearable oppression exercised 
by xhis Danish bailiffs, caused a rising of the ))easantry of Sweden, which end(;d 
with the deposition of the monarch, who finally lost Dcmmark and Norway too. 
This popular insurrection (1434/30) uud(T the leadershii) of the noble Engelbrekt^ 
is one of the most important events in Swedish history. In fact, it was then that 
the national consciousness of Sweden was brought to life. The small provincial 
dominions, with their separate interests and mutual jealousies, disappear from its 
annals, and a united, self-conscious Swedish nation appears for the first time 
upon the stage of history.- 

From this time onwards, the rest of the Kalmar Union Pc^riod presents the 
spectacle of almost unbroken strife betwenm Sw'eden and Denmark, now upon the 
field of battle, now again at numberless diplomatic negotiations and meetings. 
The natural, fundamental principle: that the king should be chosen by the thr^ 


* The name >LadnI&8>, given to King Magnns, means >a lock for the (peasant's) barn*, 
and refers to the legal protection given by the king to the peasantry against the rapacious 

higher classes — undoubtedly one of the most beautiful by-names ever received by a king. 
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nations together, was continually put aside by the DaAe^ who chose the king 
themselves, and then tried to force his acceptance upon the^two other nations. Then 
there arose in Sweden two parties, one in favour of the Danish kings, and tSe 
other a natihnal party, which desired to hand over the government of Sweden to 
Swedes — forming a kind of provisional Jidministration and bearing the name of 
«Protectors of the Realm». At the head of the latter party there were oftep^ 
members of the two Sture Families, and they looked for supporUto the peasantry 
of Sweden, 

I'he great national 
awakening, which thus 
rallied the Swedish people 
to fight against the Union, 
powerfully contriliuted to 
the development of the 
culture and social condi- 
tions of the country. Th(‘ 
p(!asant had incessantly 
to defend his own liberty, 
and that of his country, 
w{‘apon in hand, and it 
followed thendon*, as na- 
tural constapumces, botli 
that he snciK'ssfully re- 
tained the 8(!at and vote 
he had previously had iu 
the Riksdag (or Parlia- 
ment), and also that tin; 
iiiflmmce of the Estate 
of the Peasants at thes(j 
meetings was oft«m the 
predominating oin*. With 
this secure l»asis for thfdr 
I>ower, the Stores were, 
so to say, uncrowiUMl 
kings, and under their 
hands the fabric of the 
Swedish commonwealth 
was built up on an an- 
cient national foundation. 

For the most part, they 
were also able to bid de- 
fiance to th(^ Danish kings, 
even when the latter received the help, as not unfrequently happened, of an 
important jjart of the Swedish Nobility, and of the Churcli. 

After th(^ last Protector of the name of Sture, or Sten Sture the Younger, 
lost his life in 1620, iu a battle against King Cln^istian II, the last-named 
monarch once more succeeded in restoring the Union. But in consequence of the 
mad deeds, which began with the ^Massacre of Stockholm^, and occasioned several 
hundreds of the bast men of Sweden to be treacherously put to death, he made 
his rule so detested that, in a few months, the whole of Sweden was again in a 
sfate of insurrection. This time it was the renowned Gustaviis Vasa who placed 
himself at the head of the rising to attain liberty, and with the successful com- 
pletion of the war, and the proclamation, in 1623, of Giistavus Vasa as King 
of Sweden, the days of the Kalmar Union were past for ever. 



Kalmar Castle. 
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(h'Yn \Voo(lrn house in Ihihrrnf , from Ihc loth rettfunj. 


The i><*rior] we Ijinc Just ilesrrilMMi ])eloiijis, wilboiit doubt, to tlie most 
roTuautic epochs ot‘ our Jnst(»ry, The Iht/.stttttrfs JVrioi/ of (j^'mtnrss (14. ‘54/ 
lo4.-5) is ijot I(‘ss full of jrc'neral buiiiau int(‘rest lliun tin? almost eontiTuporaiu'ous 
aud similar ])erio(l iii Switzerland, altboufxli not so W(‘ll known as that. The conslaut 
Avarfare, iiide<*d, waged against external and inttTiial foes of tlie realm oft(?ii pos- 
s(‘sses dramatic qualities worthy of the genius of a Shalves]a‘are to dt'seribt^ tlnun. 
During a time AAheu iji tin* rest of Knrope chivalry was already <»u its tiecline, 
it flourished again in Swcnlen with a hcanty yet fnrtluT inenaiscaJ by the 
circumstance thal tin' knight caiin* into close union with the lowt'st ranks of 
the jmojflf.% i»nt hims(‘lf at their head, and, by their aid, successfully chanqdoiied 
the cause of a common fatherland. Such flgures of true romantic laaiuty as that, 
of I Sfure the Youmjer^ who Avas in truth a knight sans p(‘ur et sans r(3- 

])roche,/, are sf'ldom to be found in history; aud his spouse, Christina (ff/ilen- 
stierna^ stands Avorthily by liis side, (*qual in courages and gnjatin^ss of soul to 
any of the most cele)»rat(*<l wonnm of liistory. During this ))eri()d Sweden j>r(»- 
duced such statesmen and commanders as hhntelttreld (one of the, brightest figures 
in lh(3 story of the world), and Sfure the Kldei\ und(T whose ruhj of 

nearly thirty years tlje intellectual development of Sw(‘d(?n mad<3 extraordinary 
]>rt)gress. It anus (luring Ids time* tliat SAveden obtained its first university, 
that of Uppsala (1477), Avhich is, moreover, the oldest iii the Avhole of Scandinavia. 

Of the many and varying events during this ]»erio(l, the murder of EngelbreUt, 
]»y a treach(‘rou8 envier (in 14:5(>), and the Battle of Briinkoherg (1471) 
have fixed themstdves most indelibly in the national memory. The battle just 
mentioned, which Avas fought by St<‘n Sture the Elder within the ]>resent liinfts 
of the city of Stockholm, ended in the com]>lete victory of the Swedish army 
over th(i Danish King, aud secun'd for our hnid twenty-fiAO ycjars of peace, a 
thing without parallel during the Union ])eriod. In the general enthusiasm at 
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V<j<l>tvun Castle. At Lake Vettem. '• KrKWMi.Mi 

ckholm. 


tins success, flic ])ce])l«* also rid tlicmscdvcs of an old dojanulcncy of the Germans^ 
liy rciK'aliii*^ the stiiuilatioii wiiich hud liithcTto lichl «^ood: that ton* half of the 
govern ilia: hodv in every town should consist of Gerinaiis. That such a condition 
of thinafs ciuild ever have come into <*xisiouc.e, clearly shows how undevolo]>ed 
the ectnutniirul life, of Sweden still was. In this matter Sweden hdlow(‘d the lead 
of (ierniany (turina: the \Nhole of the Mhhile A^es, aiul it was (iustaviis Vasa who 
lirst cn*ated, in this as in almost all other r(*s]»ects. a jierfectly indeyuuident Sweden. 

'I’he exterior hoamlaries of the cimntry remained unchanjiBd during the whole 
of this disturbed period, 'I'he island t)f Gotland, however, repeattaily fell into the 
]iower of l)(Mimark, and was formally surrendered to that country during the next 
perioil (in the year 1570). 


Modern Times 

(tVotn lirlo onwards). 

The Period of Sweden’s Re-birlh (lo-J.*! n;ii). The line of the 
which now ascemh'd the throne of Sweden, is one t)f the most gifted and one of 
the most illustrious and (udehrated families known to ]jistory, and Gustavun Vasa 
(1523/()0) is ou(* of the foremost figures amongst the gn'Ut rulers of the world. 

His servic(‘s to SwiMleii may hi* very briefly exju’cssed hy the wwd given 
a.hov(3 — lU’^hirlh. He rallied once more our half annihilated nation, he 
freed it from its political dependence upon Denmark, its economical dependence 
upon the Hanse-towns, and its ecclesiastical dependence upon the papal power. 
The tract's of nearly a century of warfare were obliterated l)y newly awakened, 
peaceful industry, and under (lustavus Vasa Swedt'ii, for the first time, assumed its 
position as a distinguished member of the European political system. 
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Ill carrying out all tins tho king, by reason of liis personality, rom^j|fe4 
object of the undisguised^ reverence and love of his people. In spite of a^ttain 
hastiness of temiierameut and ‘ an excessive* i>atriarchal oninii>otence, ^ wod old 
King G0sta», both to his pwn contemporaries and to posterity, was tlm lieau ideal 
of a Swedish king, and his figure — far less familar to fon'igners than those of 
}iis famous successors, Gustavus Adolphus the Great, and Charhis XII — has not 
at all been overshadowed by theirs in tin* inem(»r>' of the Swedish nation. 




Grijisholni ('dutlc. At lAtkc Mtilarcn, 

In 1544, King Gustavus succeeded in making the kingdom of Sweden heredi- 
tary possession of his family, but, in accordance! with th(! idejas of the times, 
hereditary power presui»]>osed tin! right of younger sons to a sharQ in that 
kingdom. This caused bloody internal feuds amongst tin* di'scendants of IGustavus 
Vasa, and thi* kingdom thus w<;akened was only restor(‘d to ord(*r again by his 
youngest sou Charles IX (1.0b0/lGll) — unolluT rnhT of tlu! first rank, a 
new <.Prot(!Ctor/ of th(! old Store type, and like the Stnres ])n‘emineiitly^a man 
who relied on the peo])le. For several years Ixdore his accession to t|fe throne 
be was the actujil r(!g(!nt of Sweden, and at thc! Ecelfisiastical Synod at'^Tjjjisala 
(15 DM) brought about the dejmite victory of the Ke formation over Catholirism. 
The division of the kingaora among th<* r(»yal jirinces c(!ased under the reign of 
his son, Gustavus Adolphus, in this r(*spect as in so many others a i)inh(*er; a 
new principle, based njnm tin! Ilenaissanc(! and (indirectly) upon anti<iuity, was 
now r'jiunciaUd, whereby the indivisibility of the state was secured, and by this 
means one more grciat inc(‘rtive to disunion removed. 

Immediately after the middle of the 16th century, our country l^d again 
embarked upon the acquisition of land on the other side of tb<* Ilaltic. As a 
consequence of the Keforraatioii the Livonian Federal States, which had been 
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<^stal)lisjbe(l on n ('atliolit: 1‘oini<liition, foil piocos, and* fpni tlio voar 1001 tin; 
adjoiniii^ coinilrios Oofraii to oojitost with oin* aiiollKT for th(^ ]»riz(*. Svv(‘don 
<M»al(l not ])(‘ninl it to fall into tlio hands r)f hafliaric IJnssia, nor of Poland, whioh 
was niidor 4h(* swav of tin; J(‘sni1s, nor into those of J[oalons Ihninjark, whi<di was 
over )>roodin^ njani tlio ro-ostal)lishin(‘nt of tin' I’nion^ hence, out of iin'n' con- 
sidcTation for its own sat’etv, S\v(‘deM was coinpelled to seiz<' as lar'*<‘ a share i^,s 
jiossihh' td‘ tin' lavonian In'rita^o-. A consefinence of this, ajrain, N^as that ]>rotract(‘(l 
conllicl for the iiufxlerif of the linltie, which earric'd Swedi-n to the lieij^lit ^f its 
l>o\V(*r, and to the la'ink of destnn-tion. 'Die niastt^y of tlie Paltic was a necessity 
for Sweden at a time when ways more fre<jnefltly led across the sea than 
o\er lan'd, add \\he?i it was mm‘h ('asi4*r t«> ,tr4i ft^)m Stoj-kholm to I{i.ij:a tlnui to# 
Smalaml or Vesteraotland. 'fhe more immediate conseqmaKa'S of all thes(‘ nt'W* 
complications he.ain, how<‘\<‘r, nidy <lnrin^ the ne\t ej»och — tin* ])eriofl wliicli 
coniniences with tin* acci‘ssit»n of tHi'itaxns 11 Adolphus to tin' throne, and I'lids 
witli tin' death td‘ Charles Xll ontside Kn'drikshahL 

('•unpared with the hiirhly agitated ]»eriod the Cnioti, the 1 (Itli century docs 
not ]>resent many ^n’eat ajnl intcTestiim- personaee^ in Swed< ii helow tin' throne. 
iVlereover, the intellectnal advatice dnrini: this time was not so consiflcralde as wen* 
the economical and the pohtical. 'fin' .areat work of tin' period in tin' intellectual 
world, tin* Reformation of tin* Clnirch, did not hear its best tVnit until duriiii; the 
followinjj: century. Amonj'st tliose who com]»leted tin* work of tin* Keforination 
in Sw(‘den then' ontrlit, howe\er, alwass to In' remeinInTed ithms .Petri, oin* of 
tip' Jiohlest cimracters in 8w('dish historx, ami one that has In'en of tin' i^reatest 
importance for tin' nation, not <m]y in ihinirs <‘cch‘siasti4*al. hut silso in the domain 
hf literatim'. Sweili'ii’s two greatest mnal In roe.s, fhthob and Kl<o< Ilorn^ 

als(> h('lon^('d to this p(‘i*ioti. • 

'I’he Ollier lnKftKlarir,^ of 8w('d('n nndmvent two chan^i'S diiriiru: this time, 
Kstoiiia lieiim aeipiin'd in whilst, (ui the othi'r hand, the ishind of Gotlaml 

was snrri'inlered to Itenmark in Jo7<h 



Storkhohn. Abtmt IHHO. , 

The Period of Swedeifs Political Oreatness (i<;ii/i7is). In order 
nut to bn'ak the thn'ad of the history of Sweden, wo are ac'custoiiiod to count 
4he bf^j^inning of this ju'riod from King (Justavus II Adoljihus’ accession to the 
throne (IGll), although it ought, of course, more corri'ctly to he dated from his 
ajipeaniftee on the theatre of the great European war, in 1G30. 

Sweden. 6 


TT. THE SWEDISH PEOPI.E, 


S'2 


TIm' nil«Ts ol' Sw<;«l(^n diirinij: this 17lh iTiiliiry, vvlncli \yj»s so iiotrworlliy for 
t}j(' ('ojmtn, won*: i^har^i'n J\ ( 1 ottP, J <»1 1 ), (rtisfifn/s // Ailolphnt< (Idl) 

A.rrl O.n'nsltt^rna, tli(‘ head (d* (ho n'jxojiry diirin.LC the iiiiiionty of Qiiooii 
(Miristitia (ld;»*2 44), ( as ruliai; sovcroi^ii (I(*i44 o4). ( fmrlt's A f/ustarus 

( Id j t r.O). tlif l{{‘u:(‘n(*y duriniz tlio minority of Cliarh's XI 7*2), i'lmrlrs X7 

VS ruinin' sovondjin (U”'7‘2 i»7), ami ("httrle!^ XII (ir>lt7 171S). 'I’lio hisi(»ry of 
th<‘ NMultl rainioto ol’t(‘M show such a siici-ossion of nreat jM'rsoiialitics as sMcccssi\(‘ 
Icatlfi's of the di*stinics <d‘ om* nation. There is hnl the second lo'nemy ( HDJn 7*2) 
which ni'<‘'^ imjH*e.ssiou of insiniiiticaiice, and the term of its rule marks a 

notici'uhh' wealvue^s in an otherwise l»rilliant picture. 'I’lu* personality ami fate 
r.of (iustart!^ // Adolf>lnis ajid the story i>f S\>e«leu durinn his reinii helonn to 
She instory of the world, ami tlie\ are inori' iretierall> and better known than 
are the eAents of aii> other period in our history: we need not. tluTefore, eiitiT 
into any dotaiN. Ilis ajipearinix nium tin* scene of the irreat continental war was 
(piit(‘ as much ;i nu'asnre of sedf-defettee on the part <d‘ th(‘ Sweiiish nati«»n against 
the far-reaching plans of Wallenstein and the Catliolic princes to ohtaiti tin; 
mastery of tin* llaltic and its shop's, as a iiohh' assistance ri'udered to the 
CondiLTionists of the .'swetlish jieople. 



Hithlarhusf't {The, Hohsc of the Xffhi/ftj/) ia Storkhohn. Stafiir of A.vrl O.rrns'ticrno.. 


Tlie victory of Urc/teufehl fld.dl) at om*e raised Swerlen to the rank of a. 
Great power. Its new-won ]>osition was threateiuMl, it is true, l»y tlu^ <leath of 
the hero-king n]»on the field t>f laitzen (11132), hut it was savial hy thii ])oli'. 
tical geniii'i of A.re/ Oxe.nsiierna and tlu^ illnstrions war]ik(‘ deeds of tin* Swedish 
gtan rals, which, even during the latter phases of the war, assunnl for Sweihm a 
jfiir m 'p' important i»ositit)u than some fondgii w'rittTs are accustomed to ackuow- 
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At llir rlosc of tlio loiigthy ronfliVt (n>4s)^ SVydcn wjis ii»ast(*r of the 
inoiillis of nil tli(‘ Gcrinnii rivers aud of the 'O’eater jmrt of Th(* shores of the 
Jlaltie. 

Almost simultaneously with tliese events, Swetlon succeeded, by th<‘ ]»eace, of 
lirdmsebrct (J<j4r>) and by that of H(»eskilde (UJoS), iii accjuiriiii? the ])roviiict‘s 
of Skane, llalland, lllekin^'e, (iotland, Hohnslan, IIerje«la]<'n, and .lemtlami, 
wliieli had hitiierto l»elon^^(*(l to Denmark or Norway. This was an imm(‘use]y 
valuable t('n’ito]'ial accjuisition. whiidi increased the S\Nedisli po])iiialion by al+nost 
one tliird and tlie «-onntr\ the boiuidarirs ^^llich. under modrrii comlitiojis, 

must be tenniMl its only natural onex. And of all tin' territorial acijuisitions 
made in its |M'ri«)d of politica! irreatness, these ak»o a!‘(' the only j»ro\inces that* 
Sued('n still has in her jjossession. • 


1 hliskdtff' ('astle, m Skuvir. 


Tn KJ'iS the Swt'dish ]M)\\('r had reaclu'd its hij^hest ]>oint. R\en after sonn‘ 
cessions had In'en niadt' in 1 it embraced tin* whole of ]>r(‘S(‘nt Swedi'ii.aml 
I'inland, and i]i addition, Ksthonia, Livonia, a part of Ingria, ( iterior INJiner/tnia. 
Wisniar, llremeii and Verden — a total an'a of ‘.uto.ooo sq.km., with a pojmla- 
tion, theji, i)f about .‘I,o00,oo0 peojde, corresjumdin*]:, at tin* present time, to 
about ll,UO(>,n()() inhabitants. 

'1 he miiihty wars it had fon«:ht, and the position of a Great Power which it 
had so iinexin'ctedly acipiin'd, \\<*re not without a inark(*d ascendency over the 
(Hltrmil cojiditions of Sweden. The multifarious increase of comninnii’ation with 
abrtnnl ixaNe evid(*nce «d' its etfect by the jtn'at inffnence it liad nj»ou lSAN(‘dish 
intellectual cnltnr<‘, then coTumenciiift to flourish, ami which was promot(‘d to a 
lii^h degre(‘ by tin* enliujhti'in'd care and jnter<‘st of Gustavus Adolphus, Axel 
()xensti«*rna, and (Miarles XI. The ]K>sitioii of Sweden as a military ixover was 
^mrchas(*d, ho\Never, by its jn'jqde, at the jirice of hea\y economical sacritic<'s, and 
the common jx'ople could only with the ‘greatest difficulty endurt* the heavy burdt'U 
of taxation and tin* continual recurrence of military conscriptions. The nobb's 
enriched th(‘mselves to a u:reat exl<*nt bv means of tin* war, ami contiiinallv in- 
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cn\is(M] tlieir po\v('r iis.wtMl as tlioir rifhos. Lortlly castles, tillorl witli foreign booty, 
arose in all parts of the, country, and the tiofs which tlu' nobles roceivetl in pay- 
niont for their services to the country, made them masters of a share of the 
laml which was continually increasing in extent. The Kdivt of R^Uutiiott (or 
(•omj>nlsion, Forfeiture), • whereby the estates of the noblt‘s so obtaint'd reverted 
to the Crown, ^ became at last an inevitable n(u*essity, ami this tnmnmdous t*co- 
n<»mi(‘al revolution, which com]d(d<‘ly brok<‘ the jiower of the nobility and trans- 
fornved its imnnhers. in a considerabh? measjire, into a nobility of state ofH(a*als, 
was carried out in due legal form by (Uiarles XI. The (■(uistitutiou of tlu* Church 
was tixed at the saim^ tinn*., and its clergy reach(‘d the height their ecclesiastical 
•^and ]>olitical greatiu'ss during dh(‘ 17th century. 



Skoh'Josfcr Palur Af Lukr Muhnru. 


Uadical changes were made in the Form of Corcrniucuf. (Jnstavus Adolphus 
j)r<‘])ared, and Axel Oxi-iistienia carried out in IdTU, tlie rid’orm of tin* adminis- 
tration, whicli inatle national unity complete, and jdaced at its h(‘ad a monarchical 
jmwer, supported by a powerful Coumii^ composed of tin* chief re]»resentatives of 
tin; highest mdd(* faiuilie.s and forming an excellently organized ruling body or 
board. The balance of jmwer within the Statti was sometimes disturbed to the* 
advantage of the nobles, ‘owing to the great wealth of that elass, and also to 
the increased influence accruing to tin* Council during the* h)ng n‘ge‘nci(*s. lint 
the kingly jmweir had every wIle^e^ (‘merg<‘il fnim the thirty yemrs’ war with ijiere*aseul 
strength, and royal absolutism soon made its triumphal ?nar<di through Kurope: 
Sweden could not long remain untouche*d hy this move*ment. The* greiat extr(*mitieft 
in which the state found itsedf afte*r the wars e'litered ni»on by the leehb^ Ili'gency 
during the* youth of Charleis XI, arouseMl a gemen-al ill-will against the^ Council and 
nobility, and the powejrful measure's whiedi we*re femnd uectissary for the re'scuo 
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of tlie country could not bo carricid out without a roya'f absolutism, which under 
those conditions almost assumed the character of an ai^dtmt Roman dictatorshij). 
Absolutism was intrn(luc(‘d soon after lOSO, also in a lojrjil manner, and Charb^s 
XI dovotot^ himself, with tin* strictest conscientiousness, to the welfare of bis 
kingdom. — The absolutism then introduced did not, however, imply the abolition 
of th(i Riksdag, which underwent a ratluT imi»ortant dov(;loj)im‘nt during tli^ 
17th century. Still, it was never once called tog(‘ther by King«(^iarlos XH. 

Th(i ]iositioii within the jMilitical system of Euroju? to which, during-»this 
time, Swedim had be(;u raised, has bocm of immeasurable importanc(^ in the history 
of her national dev(‘lo]>ment, though in itself it was out of all j>roportion to the 
numbers and material resource's of the nation, and it was but natural, therefore, « 
that it could not be retained long. The downfall occniTed during the reign of^ 
that famous monarch Charles XI tis a result of the so-called Great Northern 
War (1700/21). The titanic wars of (Jharh's XII — finally against the whole 
of northern ami ^^ast(^rn Kuroja* — gaiiu'd for him the admiration of the w’orld, 
and he was followed by his ])eojih‘, upon whost* jjowers of self-sacrifice he 
made almost sujK'rhuman demands, with a de\otion as unswerving in adversity 
as in succ<‘ss. Tin' wars and sufferings of Sw(‘d(‘n and Finland during this ])eriod 
are, without doubt, among tin* most touching incidents the histrmy of the world 
luis to tell of. 'I'ln' final result of thc‘ conflict with such an enormously superior 
force was, of course, never (hmbtful, but the lu'riod of political gn^atness of 
Swedt'ii has not tlu'refore lu'mi in vain, riie Swedish nation can not be robbed 
of the imperishabh' glory of Inning savc'd, at a most critii‘al moment, for all 
humanity, the holy cause of liherf/f of conadence. 

Ry th(^ treaties of ]»eace which concluded the Great Northern War (1720 and 
1721) Sw(‘den lost its possessions east and south of the Raltiiv with the exception 
of the northernmost part of ronuTania aitd th(‘ tow’Ji of Wismar; the south- 
(‘astern part of Finland was also hist. Sweden had then riih'd Tor about 150 
yi'ars in Ksthoiiia. almost 100 years in Livonia, and about 05 years in soutlK'rn 
I’onu'raiiia. lb»wcver eomiiaratively short these (‘pcu'bs may b(‘, the Swedish rnhi 
has nevertlielcss left its marks. It snrvi\ed in grateful memory almost every- 
wljt'i'c' amongst the lower classes of tin* ]>o|)ulaTion, at that ]>eriod so often repressed 
and down-trodden elsewlit*re. The (*M*(*]lently orden‘d Swedish administration was 
clearly taken as a modrl hy tin* nations (Prussia and Russia) that succeeded 
Swede'll as the jinssessors of tlie aho\e*-namt*d count ri(‘s: and the nobility of Livonia 
is iinle'hted in the; main to the ]nditie*al educatiem it r(*cei\wl from Swodeni of 
tlnit time for tin* inHiH'iitial position tlie*y assiimeel in tin* history of Russia tliroiigh- 
oiit tin* whole of the* isth century. 

The* 17th c(*ntnry marks, inele*e*d, for Swesle*!! a jierieid of energy and exjninse 
unkneiWM before*. We* ]ia\e already me*ntioiie'd her illustri«»iis nile*rs and stale'snieii. 
Sw'i'dish military science at this time* maele e]M)ch by tin* genius eif such generals as 
(ftfsforus Aiio/ff/iii'i, fi //.s7oc//.s‘ J/orti^ Iiand\ Turstenafion^ anel King Charles X 
(lustavns; ame)ngst the tie-hlmarsbals ed' (’barb's XII may be* mentioned Jjeiren- 
lumpt^ and Sweele'iTs last national ln*rei, Afaiftnis Sfe/ihock, who ]ire‘se'rv(*el bis 
country freuu losing Skane*. Rut 8we‘ele*n be*gau at that time* tei sheiw gre'at iiame*s 
in tin* pe'ace‘fMl tie'ld eif culture* te»o; we may mentiem ^Sfieriihielni, the* father of 
Swe'elish ]>oetry, StiernluWh, the* grjcat liistoriuu e)f biAV, Jludherk, the; fameuis 
])olyliiste>r, anel the* twei meehauie'al ge*iiiuse*s; JJaldbercf, tlie header of the famems 
mare'll across the* fro/e'ii Re*lts, anel enu* e>f the*, three gr(*at Fnre>])e*an feirtress-bnilelers 
of the' ]»e‘ne»d, and Po/henij the i>reeurse»r of the.' great band eif Sw(‘dish inventors 
Iff late*r days. It is also significant of the enlightened Sweelish governnumt of the 
tim(;s that a nnmlK’r eif the* most illustrieuis im‘n of the century in foreign lands 
w(*re offered Swt'dish hospitality and Swedish predee'tion, and even peisitioiis in 
the Swedish service, 'fhe luuiies of Uiigei Grotius, Pufeudenff, Descartes, and 
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Comonius may here .’>o‘ siil‘fioi(‘ut. Tho fjrciitcst lioiiour of this move belongs, 
l)erlKi])s, to Axel Oxt'iistipriia, \vJ)o was probably the most enlighteiuid and many- 
sided statesman of his day. But in this resjart t^necm Christhia too, is 
worthy of a gratitude, which her administration in other matters eeftainly does 
not deserve. 



Bcarivg Hotitr of the roj'psr of (linrhs XII. 

u piotim' by C, O. 


The Period of the Predominance of the Biksdaj^ (1718/72). The 
death of rimrles XII gav(> the signal for a thorough eliangct in the form of th(^ 
Swudisb government. Tlie terror caused by the misuses of royal autocracy during 
the* period of the great war was so general and so de(^p-root.<Hl that Sweden 
abriijdly ruslied into the ojiposite extreme, becoming subject to a Hiksdag, which 
])ossessed itself, not only of all legislative ixnver, luit also of a great ])art of the 
ex(*cutive one. 

In the section of this work which treats of tlie history of the Swedish (^)n- 
stitution, a more ])recise account is given of tlie form of government during this 
period. Hen*, we may but mention that the Biksdag still consisted, as it had 
done for many hundred years previously, of four Estate's: tin*. Nobility, the Clerg}% 
tlu^ Burghers, and tin* Peasantry. Amongst these, the Nobility, especially the. nume- 
rous class of the Lower Nobility, now ac«piired the gn^atest influence. By degrees, 
the greater jiart of the iiower of the Kiksdag cam(; into tin; hands of a delegation 
of the. members, called the Secret Committee, where only the three flrst Estate 
were reijres(nit(*d. 

Luring the* jieriod in qu(*stion the rijyal ])ow'er was a p(‘rfect shadow, and 
the inonarchs themselves (FredcTick I and Adolphus Frederick) insidrod, personally. 
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little* rosjxict. As n. matter (>1* fact, Sweulen was, this half century, a 

repuh/it: ruled by an olij^archy — a. ])(*ciiliiir jdieuomenyii at a time* wli(‘n nearly 
all tlier ]>owers of coiitiiKoital KiiroiM* wcTes without (‘xcejdioii, «overned by the 
strie,t(*st iruwiaivliical absolutism. 

Then*, is uo doubt but that the j(ov(*rumeiit of SwwIch, (lurin'^ this so-ojilled 
P(!riod of Freedom, suffered from (‘sseiitial defects, of which the most fatal Wiijf 
thi* gem*ral corruidiou winch i>n*vaile<l towards the* close* of thej» jK-riod, re*calliug 
the* state of thiuiLjs which had (‘xisbsl a little* earlier in England under- the 
gove‘rnment e)f Walimb*, but which was all the more elang<*rous in Swe‘.deu as it 
was brought about to a gn'at d<*gre*e by foreign l‘(nv(‘rs for the* premienion e)f their 
owji iut(‘n*sts. Ihit, on the (»ther hand, our coufiti^- Jiarl he‘re the* oj»j»e)rtuiiity of# 
le^arning its e^arlie*st h'ssems in llie se*hool of moileni j)arliame‘ntarism, and e?arlie‘r* 
than any othe*r Keiro]K‘an )»eo|»b*, witli tin* <*\cejn,i<»u of the. English. And, if the 
Swe*dish form of g(»ve*rimient in our days has atlaine*rl To a high de*gr(*e^ of con- 
stitutional maturity, it is due, in no small de‘gr(*e, to the e\i)(*rience‘ — bedh of 
good and evil - - gaiu(*il during this }ierioel, which is not seldom juelge‘d by 
historians willi unjust sev(*rity. 

'rinis, if Sw(*de'n, deiring this tiim*, made important progress eve'u in its po- 
Htlral eh‘ve*lo]nrie*nt, the* gre‘at(*st merit of the ]M*riod is the reA'i\al it brought in 
econoniiral and sr.lrnfifif' si)lie‘re*s. E\clu(b*el from its forme*!' influe*n(*e on tln^ 
military and the* di]>lomatic fate of Europ(*, our nation dung itst*If with yenithfnl 
e‘nthnsiasm into tlie* midst of p(*ace*fnl juirsnits. The* name that is ]n*re the most 
illnstriems is that e)f Limtiv.ns, surrounde*el hy those* of his mime‘rons impils, Thun- 
herp, Kahn, Korakah and many otlieTs; hut Swe‘.d(‘u at that ])e*riod also produeeMl 
ch(‘mist.s, siieh as JSchrfi/^ and JT^rauian: physicists, sneh as Celsius: and the 
unive'rsal genius, Sredeuhora. At this time* alse> lived the astroHom<‘r Wai^^enfiu, 
the* fouiide*.r of the eele*hrat(*d Swedish statistii;^ of i)o]nilation. ConT(.‘in]H)raneiOusly, 
Alstroiner w'as making his name* famous in emr history as the* creator e)f Sivedish 
industrialism. The* period was alst> re'nde*re‘d illustrious in the domain of le‘t.te*rs, 
nmdern Swe'elish as a literary language he'iiig iiiaugui*at(*el at this time; hy Dalin, 
and modern Swe'disli ]»o»*try hy Creutz ami JJelhnau. 

The* moele of (Tove*rumeut of the^ pe*rioel aj>jK*ars to most advantage at the 
la-ginning, as long as it was din*cte*d hy the gre*at statesman, Arcid Jforn, 
The* elark side* of the* ]eieture* showeel itse’lf meu'e and more* towards the e*ml, 
e‘Sj»e‘cially the corrujition s])ok<'n of, which, to all ai>]eearance‘s, ewe-n idaced the* 
ve-ry safety of the country in eiange*r. With surprising ease*, and without the* 
slightest shealdiiig e)f blood, (lustarns III (1771 /d2), the* ve'ry ye^ar afte*r his 
ae*c,e*ssion, hy a coup efetat, aholishe-el tin* form of governme-nt i)re*viemsly existing, 
substituting fe>r it, tiie Constitution t)f 1772. This introduce's the> so-calb*d • 

Glistavian IVriod (1772.1 hop) of emr history. The* reeyal power now' 
be*eiame^ eamsieleTahly augim'nte-d, ye*t withemt be*ce)ming auteicratic. The* land was 
tireal of ])a.rty strife, ami attacheal itself with cemtieleiice lee the* King, who had 
imhiheel tlie te*achings e)f the* age* re*spe*e*tiug e*nlighte*ue‘d di*s])e)tism, and gove*rne‘el 
we'll feir soinei time; in acee»reiane*e with the* spirit of these* te-achiiigs. Custavus III 
had an artist’s nature*, willi its merits auel its faults,^ he* hael a sincere love of 
his cemutry anil emeleiavoureul to make* it gre'at oue-e* more*, but be bad neitbe*r 
sufficient temacity nor ability fe>r ]>ro]>e*rly dire*cting timincial matters. He 
surrounde^d himself with an illustrious circles of jnu'ts anel artists, an inheiritaiice*, 
f«r the me>st juiit, from the; lite;rary flore*scmico of the* i>rece;diiig i)e;rie>d; we may 
name; Kedhjren, Tliorild, Leopold, Lenngren: aimuigst the artists of the j)(*rie>d, 
Sergei, the; j)re‘ele*ci;sse»r of Thorvaldse*n, was prominent. Oeir laud made, at this 
time, a contribution to the domain of philanthropy, which must not be forgotten. 
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liitliK’iioed by SvtMloiiborg, Wutlstrihti, a Swodo, was tlio first in Kurojio to 
lilt up his voice on hohalf of the aholitioii of iit'j;n)-shiv('ry, Ixiiiig thus a 
pivrursor of AVilherforce, and, as smh, much (^sti'ciiK‘(l both in Knjjland ami 
in Franco, in which latter coujitry he received tin* distinction of IWun^r elected 
a citizen. 

. Ihit the Kinjj; s»n>n tin'd of his work of reldrin, and involv(‘d himself and 
his land in ecobojiiical difficulties. He knew of no other means to save himself 
froifl the i^n>\Niiig oi)in»sition than a war with Russia; a war that was, however, 
carried on with honour, making the posithm of Sweden in regard to that ]>owl^r- 
ful in-jghhour, for the tinn* being, sernre. He eonld vamiuish the o])position of the 
►irritated nobility only by means of a new coup d’etat in ITS'.t, which came near 
re-estahlisliing autocracy. Three \ears later In* tell vii*tim to an assassin, goaded 
by the intense fury which his nncjmstitutiomil policy had awakened, (‘spt'cially 
amongst the nobility. 



T)rott 7 n 7 Kjholm Palace. At Lake Mala7'C7i. 


The royal autocracy was, however, iiihcTited by his son, Gastoviis IV 
Adolphus (1792/1809), one of the most disastrous sovereigns who ever had the 
guidance of the fates ot Sweden. He was undoiihtedly fully imbued with the 
most honourabhi intentions, hut Ins limited m(uital i)owers rendered him at last 
impossible as a king. His fanatical detestation of the universal conqueror, Napoleon, 
w^hom he believed himself called upon to overthrow, caused the latter to awaken the 
enmity of Russia towards Sweden, and the war of 1808/09 brought about the 
loss of Finland, a countr\^ which had so long faithfully shared the vicissitudes 
of Sweden, and, thanks to their union, also had its i)art in the culture of western 
Europe. In order to save the kingdom from ruin, the deposition of the king, 
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by means of a military revolution^ became necessary (lg09). A Riksdag was 
called together to draw up a new Constitution, and the result of its deliberations 
is the Constitution now in force. * * 

• 

Recent Times (1809 to the present day). The Jjiistory of Sweden during 
the present century will be so often treated of, from different points of view, in 
the following sections of this book, that we can here coniine ouftelves to some? 
few chief data. ^ 

# Out of th(i Revolution evolved the C,\}n8titution of 1 809, still existing, and 
which has secured to Sweden ninety years of internal and external peace, with 
a great niat(;rial and intellectual develoj>nie-nt, under the iirotcction of a consti- 
tutional form of government. The Kings of Sw(‘(fen during the time have been# 
Charles Kill (1809,18), Charles XIV John (1818 44) — the first of the line 
of IhTiiadotti^s to ascend the throne — Oscar 7(1844, 59), Charles A' T ( J 859/72), 
and Oscar II (since; 1872). 



The Vnirersity Palace of Vppsnla. 


Tli(‘ first years after 1809 brought with them important incidents in the 
s)diere o\ Joretga ]>olitics, viz, tlie ]>articipation of Sweden in the war of freedom 
against Kajjoh'on (18i;j), and the union with Norway (1814), of which latter 
event an account is given elsewiiere. On the couclusi^ of peace with Denmark, 
Sw^odon gave to that country, iji cohi])ensation for Norway, its last possession on 
tin; other side' of the Raltic — Pomerania. Since that time the two nations in- 
habiting the Scandinavian peninsula have i)ursucd a strictly defensive and peace- 
iul policy, sheltered by the seas encompassing them from sudden invasion, and 
not unnec(‘8sarily interfering in the affairs of Kurope. 

For souk ; decades the Scandinainan Movement appeared in great strength, 
oxpr(;s8ing itself in an mideavour to unite more closely the three Scandinavian 
Sireilen. 6 + 
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peoples, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, at first in a political sense, but after- 
wards in cultural and * economical respects. The results gained are chiefly in the 
judicial sphere, where, "in niaily important respects, the three nations have 
approached each other, in some cases to the extent of almost identical legislation. 
The influence of the Scandinavian Movement upon literature, science, and art, 
has als(» been of great imiiortance. 

As regards the internal politics of Sweden during this period, we may notice 
the .important change in the composition of the Riksdag, in 180r>, by the abolition 
of the four Estates, and thedr replacement by two chamlKTs, in accuirdance with 
modern iiarliamentary forms — yet one more of those revolutions carried oat 
- undei' legal forms, in which ^he histor\' of Sweden abounds. 

Ill other respects, the most important events of the period are to lie found 
in economical, social, and scientific domains. The important developments brought 
about during the century in these resjiects, a^^ the subjects treaUul of in tlie 
greater part of tliis jirest'nt work. \Ve iuhhI but mmition th(^ gnjat imiirovement 
in and spread of jirosiierity, the rise of many m‘w branches of imlustiy, tin*, aston- 
ishing i>ei-foction to which the means of commiinii-ation have Ix'cn brought, t)ie 
gn‘at work of i>oj>nlar (‘dneation, and the great growtii of ]mrely cultural intenvsts, 
in which sphere our scientists and exjdorers luive obtained world-wide renown. 
Sweden has, moreo\er, like the two other northern nations, during the present 
century, entered into far more intimate eonnection with foreign countrii^s 
than was possible with the iinpert'cMd ni(*ans of cmnninnication (»f ohleii times. 
New ideas and movements reach our short's as (piickly as those af any other 
nation, and it not seldom hapi»ens, indeed, that it is from the North that the new 
ideas emanate. Whilst fully recognizing that in Swt'den, as elsewhert', there are 
shades, calling foy serious reform and regenerativt^ work, tin' Swedish jieople of 
the jiTf'sent day venture to ho]»e that the future — and, ]>(‘rhai>s, the near fiitnn? 
— will bring 4:heir Country such flourishing economical and intelh'ctual conditions 
that the whole of their i>reccding history may Ix' considered as but a time of 
preparation and of education, in comparison with the yeais to coiik'. 



Return to Stockholm of the Vega. Expedition. April 24^ 1S80. 
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2 . DEMOGRAPHY OF SWEDEN. 

• 

The nation wliieh inhabits and whirh, from what has hoen showi^ 
in tlie preeedinjo; ]>ages, has for at least six tlionsand yeiirs nniuterrup- 
tedly possessed the Jand of Sweden belongs to the Germanic ])ranch 
of the Arian family of nations, and to the particular division of 

that branch, which is called the Scandinavian nations. The last-named 

• * 
peoples, who are so nearly related to ea<*li oilier that they mutually* 

understand each other's language, embra(*(% on the whole, a number 
of about IH million souls; ol these, somewhai, more than 2^2 millions are 
settled in the United States of North America, \ a million live in Fin- 
land, whicJi formerly belonged to Sweden, and ^ million, in North 
Schleswig, onc.c belonging to Denmark. The remainder, somewhat 10 
millions of jieople, inhabit the three Scandinavian kingdoms of northern 
Fnro])e: Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, of which cfmntries, Sweden 
]»ossesses somewhat more than 5 million inhah. and Norway and D(‘n- 
mark, each between 2 it 2^ a millions. Desides these, somewhere about 
one liundred thousand Scandinavians live on the distant islands of Faroe 
and Iceland, belonging to I>enmark. 

Tlie total ninnher of the Swedish people must, at present, amount 
to about / milUons of souls, if we include million Swedes in 
America, (jf which latter number a great ])art will doubtlessly soon 
have (*x(’hanged the Swedish lauguage for Knglish. Of the Swedes in 
Europe, about .‘170,000 live in Finland and jierliaps about 100,000 in 
all other Europ(*an countries (of this mimher, tlu're an* at least 40,000 
in Norway, and in Denmark ]n‘obal)ly nearly as many); the remainder, 
somewhat more than b million peojile, inliabit klie kingd()Tu of Sweden. 

As, besides the p(*ojde of the Swedish race, Swcdiyi possesses hut 
about 20,000 Finnish iubabitauts, 7,0(M) Lap]>s, and ])erbaps about 20,000 
foreigners of different nations, our laud can with reason be said to 
boast of a rare degree of (thuoffraphicnl homogcm itfi, • 

The Swculish lailgliago lias developed itself into a s]>ecific oiu; out of 
the tongue tliut aliout a thousand years ago was spoken in common throughout 
Scandinavia. Dk; tirst era in tlu^ history of onr langinmc is generally termed 
the Runic jteviod (till about 1200); Swedish of that tiim* is known merely through 
the runic inscrijdions, which, as a ruhi, are rather sten‘otypcd. 'flK* era of early 
or t '/asslc Old Sired is/i e.\teiids over the period of 1200 13o0; during that time, 
the language is, on the whoU?, free from foreign Indiumce, and the written 
language shows an unconstraint ttjsti tying to its having only inconsiderably 
diverged from the sjxdven one. During the era of /Alter (dd Stvediiih (13b0, 1500) 
the written language devtdojiod itself mon? independently of the simken one, on 
tHe liasis of the dialect of ( Istergdtland (notice tin.* f’ollvunga d\ nasty and A’adstena 
«rloister) hut, at the same time, under strong asci'iidency of middle Dow (ierman 
(through the (ierman luirgliers in the towns). 'I’owards the imd of this* porioil, 
Central Sweden regained its political weight, which is obvious also in the 
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(ievelo])ineiit of the written laiiiruajte; of special importance in that respect was 
the foniidation of Uppcala uik^Trsity. — With the sixteenth century apjiears 
Earli/ Modern Swedish (lf>()0 1730), which to a f^reat extent is deYeIo})ed by 
the translation of the Ilible; by this means an influence from Ifijrh (lerman 
stepped into the place? *of that from Low (lerman. The Kinjr’s Swedish jrot stjt 
features and ,'vas more and more firmly established, thou|L;h both durinj^ thr 
sixteenth and st^venteenth centuries dialectic jmculiarities often are ])ercej»tible. 
An increased cultural intercourse with fhirope in j^oneral entailed a consideriibh; 
influence, first of (ierman, then of Frencli; towards the end of the i>eriod an 
ascendency of the now bejiinning scientific study of the Old Scandinavian 
\laiigua.ire is to be ]K‘rc(‘i\ed. 'With the Code of Laws of 1734 and the appearance 
of 0. von Daliii, the transition is considered to be made to the i>r(?8ent written 
lanjtnaj.je: Later Modern Snedish, which since tlien has not under^rone any 
remarkable <'han^('s. During' the ninete(?nth century 'Learner and Wallin may In* 
said to have exerted the most powerful sway on the phrase(»lo,iry of the lan^uajrt*: 
the late decenniums hav(' sliown an unmistakeabh? tend(?ncy toward de.creasin‘j: 
the jxulf between s]»okiMi and written laniiuaite ])y allowing' the latt(T some, m(n*e 
lilaTty. 

'Uhe most typical chara(‘teristic‘J of the Swedish lati^naire comiiared with its 
nearest relations, are the c(mtractii»n of the old dii)hthoinr<, a pndnsiou of 
unaccented vowel tt'rininations, and a \<‘r> peculiar accentuation, wliich to a 
certain extent is to be found aK«» in Xorwf'irian but hardly in anv other Lurojman 
lanj^uatje. As a numeral estimation of tin* lanu:ua'.re may be maijitained tliat 
Swedish bears a stani]) of force and clearness, of sonorousnes< and \ariety. 

Modern dialectical research divides Sw(‘<i('n into four rcLnons: o) Northern 
Sw'eden, eomjirisiftir Norrland and Ihihirm?: ff) Middle Swed(‘n, <‘oini>risin*: the 
reniainiiiir parts of Svealand and *nortliern (Ibtaland: c) Southern Swe-ilen, con- 
sistinir of the* greater jmrt of Smaland with the addition of Skane, Halland, an»i 
Jllekinife; and d) the island of Lotland. — F<»r a lonin time it was taki;n for 
trranted that the peojde of SwxMhm doscendi?d from two ditbu’ent tribes: Swedes 
and Goths, wiiosc names still subsist in tlic tl(?nominations of Svealand and Gota- 
hind. This theory about a real ditferenct; of trilajs iniist, however, nowadays be 
looked n]M)n as abandoned. 

A tri]de division apyears very distinctly in the vital .statistics, vi/. 
a) the Eastern part <»f South SwcmIc-u. distintjuisheci by numerous and early mar- 
riages but none ^lie less by liith* matrimonial tecaindity and a }^o*eat number of 
illejritimate births, a hi;!:h de:iili-rat<‘ in j'eucral, a. j^n at frcc|uc*ncv <d‘ suicides, and 
finally by a low surplus cjf births, but with a slight, amoiinl, of emii^ration; A) 
the* Western part of South Swedcui, characterizcal by the* paucity and lateness cd' 
marriages, but not the less hy j;r(*at matrimonial fc-cuiidity and a low number of 
ilh‘"itiniat(* births, moderate or small death-rate, a low fn^cpicmcY, in ^cuieral, of 
suicides, but with j^rcat emigratiem; and finally, c.) \urtli Sweden, distingiiisln d 
by moderate* fn?epiency of marriages, in ge’iieral, by very gn?at matrimonial fe- 
cundity aud a low number of illegitimate? births, for tlie? me»st part by a l<»w d(?ath- 
rate and a very greait surplus of births, and l»y a slight amount e)f (?migratie>u. 

During the? last fe?w dycades, these? elistinc.tions have, howeve*r, be?com(? W(?ak(?neel 
in part, and the cliaracte*ristics given above must, at the? ]er(?seiit mom(?nt, confess 
to several cxceptiems. 'Fhe hon?ielan<‘s of the; tliree? distri<?ts, whieh (?an he givem 
but approximate ly, are? founei markoel e>n the mai) illustrating ft?cunelity of marria- 
ges (p. 121), which factor seems, in reality, te> lx? the? most distinguishing feature 
of this division. (That the. bin of .le.mtland, at the ]>re*s(?nt day, is elistinguisheel 
from its grouj) by a he>me?wbat gr(?at(‘r matrirnemial teenndity, is a i)henome.iiem 
of late api)earaDce?, which am be? explained by the; great immigratiem into the 
district, and the high frequency of marriage.) 
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Of the foreign races, which are to a small ftumher represented in 
Sweden, the Finns and the Lapps are concientratad in the northernmost 
part of tl^e country, or peculiarly in the province of Lappland, belonging 
to the Ians of Norrbotten and Vesterbotten. 

As regards the Lapps^ these have dwelt in Lappland from the most ancieirt 
tilings, and, in smaller numbtas, in the liiji of Jemtland too.* It is absolutely 
wrong to mark, as the German othuogra])hical charts nearly always do, the whole 
of the inner i>{irt of North Sweden as far down as to 62*" n. lat., as inhabited 
by l.aj»i>s. Of the 110,000 inhabitants of the liin of Jemtland, the J.api)s number 
but 800, and (‘ven in Lappland this i>eople is i^ such a decided minority that/ 
only a single luirish is tVmnd there in W'hich the Lap]) race forms more than 
one-half of the j) 0 ])ulation : tliis ])arish is the most jiorthcTly one in the whole of 
our country (Knontekis). In Lappland as a whole, the La])])S do not amount to 
even om^-tenth of the i)oi)nlatioii. — Se(^ for the rest the sjiecial article on the 
Lapjis at p. 100. 

The 20,000 Finns are found to the gnuitest }»art in tlie liln of Norrbotten, 
whfTe, es]K‘cially in the \all(‘v of Torn<‘a, they form comi)act bodies. At present, 
a knowlerlge of the Swedish tongue is spreading to no small degree amongst 
th<*s<‘ Finns; the greater number of tlnan. however, as yet understand only their 
mother-tongue. To the mining-distrids of ('(*ntral S\>eden there >\a8, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a* not unimportant immigration of Finns, who have, 
however, at i)n'sent quit(^ coalesced with tin* Swedish poj)ulation. The saim; state 
of things holds good tor the (Mdony of Walloons called in, during tln^ seventeenth 
century, to the iron-works of I)anmunora in Upjiland. 


Population of diifereiit liiiis . 

From an ]iistori(‘al ])oint of view, Sweden is divided into 25 pro- 
vinces, the names and boundaries of wbieli are indicated on the chart, 
]). 4. But from an administrative ])oint of view Sweden is divided 
into 25 administrative districts, called Ian, ef. ebart, p. 94. Thi‘ areas 
of the Jans and their po])nJation at the end of 175 K 1865, 1900 are 
given in Table 5, p. 95. 

In the niain, a Swedish Ian covers nearly 18,000 s«]. km. (the live giost 
northern liiiis, in the main, above r>2,000; the remainder about 9,000 sq. km.). 
The larg(^st Ian, Norrhotten. eov«Ts not hss than 100,000 sq. km., i. e. nearly 
' 4 ot the entire country, and considerably more space than each of the 
countries of Scotland, Ireland, or ]N)rtugal. The. four northernmost liins, Xorr- 
hotten, Vesterbotten, VcstxTnorrland, and Jemtland, cover 241,379 s(|. km., or 
Tiior(‘ than \'2 of Sweden, the ania of remaining liins amounting collectively 
only to 206,483 sq. km. 

The most i>opulous liin of Sweden is Malmohus, which contains above 
410,000 inhah. Next comes the Idn of tioteborg och bohus with nearly 340,000, 
and the city of Stockholm with more than 300,000 inhah. Gotland is the only 
with less than a hundred thousand inhah. (viz. 5.3,000). Svealand has 1,680,000, 
(lOtahuid 2,()9r»,000, and Norrland 860,000 inhah. In Lappland, alone, the 
population amounts to 60,000. 
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Table 5. Area and population of the iMs^t 


L a ft. 

Area. 

Sq.km. * 

Popula 

1751. 

bion at the end of 
the years 

* In 5 ^ of the entire 

population. 

Inh. 

per 

sq.km. 

1900*. 

! 1865. « 

1900. 

' 1751. 

1865. 


Stockholm, city .... 

.‘33 

61,540 ! ia%%l 

:i00,624 

:V39 

8*24 

5*84 

« 

Stockholm, prov. ... 

7,812 

91,399 

1528,458 

172,852 

5-07 

3*12 

3-37 

22 

Tlppanlsi 

5,313 

63,895 1 96,766 

123,863 

3*.54 

2*,3.5 

2*41 

23 

Sodermanland 

0,81t> 

79,817; mm) 

167;428 

4-43 

3*25 

3*26 

2.5 

Ostergdtland. 

ll,0d7 

128,911 

253,148 

279,449 

7-16 

6*15 

5*44 

25 

Jonkoping 

11,521 

106.317 

183,851 

206,036 

5-90 

4*47 

3*9.5 

18 « 

Kronolierg 

9, ‘110 

67,283 

162,553 

15‘),124 

3-73 

3-95 

3*10 

16 ' 

Kalmar 

11,543 

96,053 1 233,165 

227,625 

.5-33 

5*67 

4*43 

20 

Gotland 

3,158 

24,562 

53,165 

52,781 

1-36 

1*29 

1*03 

17 

Blekinge 

3,015 

47,000 

125,436 

146, .302 

2-61 

305 

2*84 

49 

Kristi a nstad 

0,445 

iWl,.335 

222 , 2:95 

21‘9,166 

50 1 

5*40 

4*27 

34 

i Malmdhus 

4,829 

105,163 

:90.5,261 

409,304 

5-83 

7*42 

7*97 

85 

Hal land 

4,921 

58,2:34 

126,060 

141,688 

3‘2.3 

30G 

2*76 

29 

Gdteborg och Bohns 

5,047 

76,537 

2.32,181 

m ' 7 ,m 

4-2.') 

5- 04 

6*.57 

67 

Ellsborg 

12,725 

11.5,8,53 

279,153 

279.514 

6-43 

6*79 

5*44 

22 

Skaraborg 

8,^80 

97.918 

236,775 

241,069 

5-43 

5*76 

4G‘> 

28 

1 Vcrmlaiid 

19,323 

100,917 

25‘J,612 

254,284 

5G0 

6*31 

4*9.5 

13 

I Orebro ■ 

9,095 

73,000 

162,717 

1 194,924 

4 OA 

3*96 

3*su 

21 

i Vestmaiilaud i 

r),7GS 

71.952 

108,859 

148,271 

3-99 

2*66 

2*89 

22 

Kopparberg 

29,849 

‘97.428 

174,758 

217,708 

5*41 

4*25 

4*24 

7 

I Gcrteborg | 

19,724 

56, (XX) 

143,793 

238,048 

3*11 

3-50 

4gi 

12 

1 Vesternorriaud .... 

25,5.S2 

36,890 

127..524 

232,311 

2-05 

3*10 

4*.52 

1 

1 Jcmtland 

50,972 

19,(XX.> 

68,071 

111,391 

1-05 

1*G5 

2*17 

2 1 

1 VesterbottcMi 

58,993 

18,369 

88,763 

14.3,735 

1-02 

2’IG 

2*80 

! 

1 Norrbotteii i 

105,882 

18,rKX) 

74,576 

131,769 

1*0.3 

•1*81 

2*G2 

1 

j The large lakes 

9,109 

— 

-1 , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 Total ! 

447,Htt2 

1,801373 

4,114,141 i 

3,130,441 

100 j 

100 1 

100 

11 1 


Population at dilferent periods. 

of Swedoii at some cliaracteristic times during’; tlie 
course of the last few ceiiluries, is seen by Ta})le (i, and in Table 7 
the rales of birtlis and deaths are also ^iven from 4lie year 1700; a 
seri(\s of details miite une<jiialed in their kind. 

To follow the chan^^es of the ])o|)nlation of Sweden is to follow in 
tlie main the history of its ])eopie. (.)n this pregnant subject on^ a 
few hints can here be p^iven. 

It was forimudy believed that during the early Middle Ages (before 
the Black Death at the middle of the 14th century) Sweden possessed 
a ])opulation of many millions, bat this view is now abandoneHl. 
Ac(*ording to the figures given in the Table, Sweden had in lo70 H 
l)opulation of about 900,000. The 17tli century, so rich for Sweden in 
glory and siiff'ering, seems, in spite of the almost constant succession 
of wars, to have brought with it no inconsiderable increase of popii- 
•lation, so that, at the close of that century, Sweden probably possessed, 
within its ])resent boundaries, about D/a million souls. 

* A sq. kilom. — 0-3HG sq. mile. — ® At the beginniiiK of the greater emigration. — 
® Venern, Vettern, Malaren, and Ujclmareu. — * One inhab. i)cr sq. km. = 2*69 inh. per sq. mile. 
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Table 6. Population of Sweden at different times, ^ 


At the end of 
the years 

Popu- 

lation. 

Annual increase. 

At the end of 
the years 

Popu- 

lation. 

Annual increase. 

Total. 

o/oo. 

Total. 

®/oo. 

' 1570 

1650 

1700 

1720. 1 

900,000 

i.mooo 

! 1,485,000 
1,350,000 

4,063 
5,200 
— 6,750 

3-86 

3*86 

-4-76 

1755 

1815 

1865 

1900 

1,878,000 

2,465,066 

4,114.141 

5,136,441 

15,086 

9,784 

32,982 

29,209 

9-48 

454 

1030 

6-36 


During the first two decades of the 18th century, inexpressible 
suffering was caused to the nation by the “Great Northern War”. One 
cannot therefore be surprised to find the po])nlation of Sweden in 1720 
considerably less than it was in 1700. After the re-establishinent of 
peace followed a generation (1721,55) of quiet, happy times, when 
our people gathered new force and made considerable progress, both 
economical and intellectual (Linne and his pupils, etc.). During this 
period, the population of Sweden increased by nearly lO^oo annually, 
a rate of increase which, at that time, could hardly have been e(jnaled 
in many countries of hlurope. At the (dose of 17(>8, Sweden com])lete(l 
its 2:d million of population. 

Less gratifying is the hi.stcmy of our |)eo])le during the sixty years 
1757,1813, whi(di w(‘re distinguislied by new losses and sufferings of 
many different kinds, resulting in a diminished rate of incTcase in the 
population. Finally, in 1809, Finland, the long-loved daughter of Swe- 
den, was lost; five years later the union with Norway took place, and 
we reach the beginning of the recent period. 

The 90 years of unbroken pea(*e, with whiclj our nation has since 
been blessed, commenced with a period of fifty years, 1814'6<>, during 
w'hich the j)opulation increased at a rate unequalled both ])eforc and 
after that time. It was the last epoch of the old, and more patriartdial 


Table 7. Movement of population in Sweden, 17 01! 


Years. 

’ M ean 

> popuLation. 

Yearly per 1 million of the mean poj)ulation. 

M.'irriapeu. 

Live 

births. 

Deaths 

Surplus. 

K mi- 
gration &. 

Inereasc. 

not r>o 

... i 1,.537,000 


34,a50 

30,400 

3,8,50 

. 

3,850 

1751 75 

..., 1,925,473 

8,684 

34.440 

38,930 

5,53(J 

290 

5,230 

1776/00 

...| 2,183,696 

8,5i69 

;'13,120 

36, .587 

6,.533 

390 

6,243 

1801 25 

...1 2,482,582 

8,595 

32,944 

26,477 

6,467 

210 

6,257 

1826/50 

... i 3.094,886 

7,;no 

31,629 

22,26S 

9,361 

90 

9,271 

1851/75 

...1 3,943,423 

7,041 

31,753 

20,317 

11,436 

2,256 

9,180 

1876/00 ♦ 

...i 4,742,048 

6,191 

28,506 

16,9-18 

11,558 

5,205 

6,3fi3 


‘ Within the present limits of the Kingdom. The figures for the years 1570 and 
1650 only are evaluations. — ^ For 1701/.50 mainly by approximate caJcolatioiiB. — ® For 
1751/1815 with approximate additions for those fallen in war, usually not counted in official 
reports, — * Provisional numbers for 1900. — ® Net emigration. Before 1850 by rough 
estimate; for 1851/84 with apjtroximate corrections of the official figures. 
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industrial system, which had hitherto flourishe*d»in Sweden. During 
the decades which have passed since then^ the c!t)untry has been drawn 
within the sphere of modern industrial concentration and international 
competition, and this under conditions which have been unusually un- 
favourable to us. It cannot surprise us then that this period of tran- 
sition brought with it economical difficulties, expressiifg themselves in 
various ways, amongst them in an excessive emigration, which natu- 
rally diminished the increase of population. At present, however, 
everything tends to indicate that this unfavourable period of transit 
tiou is now drawing to a close, and that a new and prosperous era ifi 
the economical history of Sweden is about to open. Since 1894, 
emigration has again sunk to a relatively low ])oint. The population, 
w^hich in 1835 amounted to 3 millions, and in 18()3 to fully 4 millions, 
at the close of 1897 exceeded 5 millions, and still show’s satisfactory 
signs of growdh. 

To be able properly to ap])reciate the rate of increase of the popu- 
lation of Sw'oden, tliis rate sbfuild be compared with that of the entire 
Eurfjpean coiitiiumt during the same period. Such a comparison is 
possil)le, however, for th(^ nineteenth century only, and is shown in 
following table. 


Table 8. Increuae of pojudafion in ICurope and in SwVden. 


At tin* end of 
the years 

lN)])ulatioii. 

Sweden 
ill ® 00. 

Years. 

Annual increase, 

® 00. 

Kiimix'. 

8we*l<*n. 


Europe, 

; Sweden. 

im) 

i8r),sr)r),oo() ' 


’ 12-56 

Avorafre: 

1 

! 

: 

1820 ; 

■JI3,*J40,0(K) 

2,084,090 

. 12-1*2 

1801 -M 

0-64 

4-84 

1840 

•jr»o,;i4-j,(Kio 

ai;i8.887 

’ 1-2-54 

1821 JO 

f 805 

975 

1800 ! 

28;-hl8S,000 , 

3,850,728 

; 1363 

1841 60 

0-19 

: 1039 

1880 1 

;i02.r)fi0,(K)0 i 

4,505.008 

I 13-73 

1861 80 

....! 8-08 

8-43 

1 1«)0 1 

800,800,000 i 

5,i;i0,441 

1 12-8r> 

1881 00 

9-25 

; 5-91 


Thus, at the beginning of this century, the j) 0 ])ulation of Sw^Men 
amounted to 12*5 r, ‘‘ oo of that <»f all p]uro])(‘, while, at the end of the 
century, the ])roj)ortioii was 12*8 & ” oo. Consequently, in spite of an 
immense emigration, the pcquilation of our country has in no w’ays fallen 
behind the general advance. The rate of incu’case has been, on an 
average, 7*64 yearly for the wdiole of Eiiro])e, and for Sw’e<len 7*8 6 ®/oo. 

A general idea of the incrojise- of poimlation in the diffen'nt Ians can be gained 
by refcToncc to Table 5. It should be poiiiU'd out, that in former times the increase 
of population in the different parts <»f the country vari(*d far less than is the 
case now. The towns were still unimportant, the communications imi)erfcct, the 
limits between different trades difticult to pass, while emigration was almost 
unknown. The consefiuence of this was, on tln^ wbo](‘, that the population of 
each district increased by means of its excess of births over deaths. The highly 
pronounced unequalness in our days in the increase of the population is due to 
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the varying amounts of* emigration, and the immense increase (»f the migration 
within the country. In rsome «f the purely agricultural districts of Southern 
Sweden, the }»()pulation is ov(?n on the decline. All the greater is the growth of 
population in the northern partsf of the country — “the America of Sweden”. 
The five liiiis given last In Table 5, and which are usually comprised under the 
common name ,of Xorrlan<l (see map, page 4). possessed in 1751 only 8*2 6 
of the i)opulatioii*t)f Swollen; in 1805 the proportion had risen to 12*22 while 
ill 1900 it had reached 10‘75 %. — In fact, the* aiumal inrrease of the ]K)pu- 
lation of the differt‘iit i>arts of Sweden has been, in ** oo; 


Averape. Svoaland. noiulund. Norrlainl. Hwpdeij. 

V* ears 175:2 1815 .Saa oo 5-21 w 8 .'){• iu> 4 ’90 ® oo 

> 1810 1805 8 2*4 10 71 > lO riO i 10 ao > 

V 1800 1880 7 «ia ' 4-8:1 v 15 oa ? ft-mt > 

^ 1881 IHMO 7 40 . O'oi; . lO-JU ^ 4 70 » 

^ 1891 19110 8-ao > 3 82 » Moo * 7 II * 


During the whoJi* ])eriod of 1806 1900, i. c. after the heginiiing of emi- 
gration, tlie animal increase has been: in Svealand 7’‘>2 in (uitaland 3*18, 
and in Norrlaiid 15*4 7 ^ oo: all Svvedem 0*;ui ‘‘/oo. — Respecting the various 
l&ns, we find that the annual increase of poimlation has Ikmmi during tli(‘ dc'cade 
hetwci’u 1890 and 1900, in oo of the nH*an population: 


l.iiu. 


Nurrbotten *25 00 

Slookholm, city 19-70 

Vesterhotteu 15-00 

(.ielieborg 14- 14 

Stockholm, prov •. 12 GO 

Gblehurg och Bohus... 12 51 

Vesternorrland , 10 70 I 

Maliiicikus 10 51 I 

.lemtland 10 42 i 


Lull. *• fw*. , 

Kopparberg 9-80 ' 

SridcTiiiaulaud 7 71 • 

Vestiiianland 7 50 

( >r<‘lira 6 5i» 

Jidikopifig 4 74 - 

OstergdtUnd 4 T.H 

Hal hind 4oi , 

(h)tDvUd 2-70 ! 

Blekingi* 2*58 ' 


I.UlJ. '• tiO, 

I'ppsttia .2 20 

KHsliorg ... I a Cl 

Veniilami 0 as 

Kronoherg Tom 

Kristiiinsiad -- l i;i 

Kahimr - 2 28 

Skarahorg — 2 46 


The corresjiondent ligures for the decade 1881/90 are to 1 m^ si‘ 0 U by Table 
15, on ])age 114, which indicates also the excess of births and Iho migration. 
This table, shows that, during the same decade, the inU'mnf inhjniiiou has given a 
surplus for the city of Stockholm and for tlie bins of ri>]>sala, Malnuihiis, Hal- 
land, (joteborg och Hohus,* (7efieborg, Ve.steroonlaiid, Jemtland, and Xorrbotten. 


Excess of Births. Even if the aelnal iiierea.se ol ])()]>iilaiion in 
Sweden declined during some decades in consc*quence of emigration, 
the^ exerts of births over deaths has greatly increased from what it 
w*as form6‘rly. At present, however, it can be r(‘garded as .stationarv. 
The absolute and relative figures for the last two centuries are as 
follows. (Cf. also Table 7). 


Yearly. 

Mean 

population. 

Jdve 

births. 

iJealhs.* 

Surplus. 

Id. per 
1,000 inh. 

Births to 
a hundred 
deuths. 

1701 50 

.. 1,537,000 

52,6*20 

46,720 

5,900 

3*85 

113 

1751 00 

... 2,054,585 

69,319 

56,871 

la,448 

6 06 

122 

1801 /aft 

... 2,482,582 

81,787 

65,732 

16,i)ftft 

6'47 

124 

1826 50 

... 3,094,886 

98,057 

68,918 

29,1 3‘.l 

9 36 

142 

1851,75 

... 3.943,423 

1*25,217 

80,117 

45,100 

1144 

156 

1876 

... 4,742,048 

135,177 

80,369 

54,807 

11*56 

168 


’ With approxitnaic additions for deaths in war (BlHj per annum daring the period 
176118^40, and 1,609 per annum during the period 1801/25). — * Approximate numbers 
for 19o0. 
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At present, then, the annual excess of births over deaths amounts 
in Sweden to 11 or i^*‘Voo of the whole population. The average for the 
whole of Europe is a little over 10 ®/oo, the position of Sweden ttins being 
favourable. It becomes still more so if the number of births is given 
proportionately to the number of deaths. For every hundred of deaths 
there are in Swe<len about 1G8 births (living children) — a condition of 
things which is exceeded by scarcely any country in Europe, excc})ting 
Xorwa^*, where flic births are represented by the figures 180. The average 
tor the whole of Europe is; about 140 births to one hundred deaths. 

On tlir whole, the proportion just given — tlint of the nnm))er of hirtlis to 
tlie nunilier of «leaths — is one of the most imjioitant jK>ints in the vital 
statistics. \ most extraordinary prmif <»f healtijy vital ]»ower is ]»r<'S<uitcd hy 
the population of our liin of Vesterbotten. During the ninety y(*ars 1811/1900, 
a total of 2.02,34a children were horn there, whilst the numlxT of deaths was hut 
124,85.5. Thus, during nearly a whole century, the ])roi»ortiou of Idrths to deaths 
has been no less than 202 to a hundred. Tin* years 1891, 1900 show th(‘- propor- 
titm 207: 100 — h(‘iice, no decrease. 


Density of population. 

Though possessing an area of 45 millions of hectares, Sweden 
has but 5 million inhalutants. There arc thus only J1 persons to 
every sq. km.^ This is a very'^ low figure when compared with the 
average for Europe (40 inh. per s(p km.), and still more so when com- 
pared with that for Western Europe aloiu*, which is 60 inh. ])er sq. km. 
Of all the countries of Europe, only Norway and Finland are less 
densely populated than Sweden. 

The conditions are quite changed if we ha ve regard to the nortlierly 
situation of our country. It must l>e reiuenil)ered that Swed(*n lies 
as far north as Alaska. As a matter of fact, there exists iiow^here 
in such high latitudes so relatively dense a ]>opnlalion as is found in 
the Scandinavian peninsula. 

It is clear that Sweden, with a length, from north to south, of 
1,6(J(.) kin., or almost one-sixth of the distance from the ])ole to the 
equator, must, in respect to its various divisions, jiresent most strik- 
ing differences from the average figures for the whole country. Table 
5 gives the rrdative figures in respect to density of populathm in the 
different lana: the maj) on jiage 101 shows the differences of the figures in 
every community. This map, however, refers to the rural districts alone. 

The map mentioned above gives live different gradations of density 
of pojnilatioii, viz.: less than 1 inhal). jier sq. km.; more than 1, but less 
than 5 inh. per sq. km.; between 5 and 20 inh. per sq. km.; between 
20 and 50 inh. per sq. km.; and, finally, over 50 inh. per sq. km.* , 

* A sq. kilom. = 0 386 sq. mile, and 1 inhab. per sq. kilom. ■— 2*59 inbab. per sq. mile. 
— * The five gradations correspond thus: below 2*6 inbab. j»er sq. mile; 20 — 13 inhab.; 
13 — 52; 52 — 130; and more than 130 inhab. per sq. mile. 
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Waiving some smaller variations, Sweden is thus divided into five ex^ 
tenshe regions, the first*, second, and fourth of the above-mentioned grada- 
tions forming each a connected district, while the third gradatipn (5 — 20 
inh. ]>er sq. km.) embraces two belts of land lying at a certain distance 
fipom each other: one in Northern Sweden, the other in the southern 
]»art of the couKlry. As lor the highest of the gradations of density of 
population here mentioned (over 50 inh. per s(]. km.), it is found to any 
greater extent only in southern Skane: in other parts of the country" there 
pre but a few, s<*attere(l cl\stri(*ts that fall within this category. 

^ Tin* first of the chit'f districts wc have iiiciitioiicd (‘inhraccs north- wosti'rn 
Sweden, i. c. the whole of Lappland (cf. iinip, jkijto 4) and tin* tracts run- 
ning along the Norwegian frontier as far south as n]>jM‘r Dalarin*, south of lat. G2’’ 
N. In this groat territory, emhracing 127,000 sq. kin., or im li^ss than 30% of 
th(‘ whole country, live hut little more than oO,000 }n*o]d(r, or less than 1 
to every sq. km. Such desolation is unknown in the rest of Kurojie, if we 
(‘xclude IJussia and the north of Norway and Finland. l»ut it is within this dis- 
trict of almost arctic desolation that \v(‘ once mor<‘ fiml the imiiKMise ore-ticlds 
m(*t with in Northern Sweden, ami wloTt* a pojmlation has < oinmeiiccd to gather, 
which, in a not distant future, may grow to relatively gri'at diim*usions. 

Fartliest north, the whole width of >wedj*n, the coast-line excejdi'd, is as ]M>orly 
populated as we have said, hut when we e<nne as far sontli as .lemtland, the 
remiark holds good only for tin* western or mountain district projier. The central 
jiart of the country hero forms a distri<*t ]»ossessing a popnlatit)n of more tliuii 1 
but less than 5 persons per sq. kin. (On the map markc^d hy light hliio loloiir). 
We lind hen* a inqnilatitm of 2:{r).(M'.0 to an area of a little* more than IH),(M)C> 
sq. km., a density which must still he regarded as t‘xeeediiigly small. It must ho 
rememhered that the little ]K»pulatioii to he foiiud, is almost (‘iitirely groiipe'd in 
large village's hy the rivers. Ih‘twee*n these* village's lie se'ores of miles of expanse 
wheTo not a single* liunian hahitation is to he* seen. 

The density of the* jiojnilation is eonsiderahly gre*ate*r along the eoast of thei 
Gulf of Ihithiiia. 'Hiis is partienlarly the e ase in the tract lying he*tween the 
riveTS Angermanelfven ami lijusnan, where, in tin* large* saw-mill e e*nt.e'rs, we* often 
tiuel from oO tei 100 jeersons iht sq. km. — a density e*ejual te) that in the irnest 
]»opulatCfi districts ». eif South Sw(;eU*n. Ajnirt freun this trae*t, the* ceeast-distriet 
Ix'longs to that belt of lanel ])e)sse*ssing freim 5 to 20 inliahitants per sq. km.; 
a hedt which exi)auels at the* se>uthe*rnnn>st jiart e>f the* Gulf of Bothnia m as te> 
eiuh^Hce the* wlmle wielth of SweeUm. 

The*. last-nam(*d eiegree of density of inquilatieui charae*tc*rizos alsei a cemsiei- 
erahh^ part (mtire* than 30,000 sep km.) of South Sweulen, viz., the* se)-call(*(l 
highlands of Srnalanel south of Jaike Vott(*m, and also the island eif (iotland, W'hose 
density of populatiem, having regard to the tertiJity of the sedJ, is surjirisingly small. 

Tln^ reel portions of tlni rnaji mark that district wheTe*, the elemsity of peqni- 
liition exceeds 20 persons per sq. kin., — towns he*ing always excepte*d. To 
this distriejt hedong the lejw-laneis of Central Swe*d(‘n lying areniud the givat lakers, 
Swedem south e>f the higliJamlK of SmUland, and, finally, the w<*st ceiast of the* 
country as far as the^ Norwe*giein houm/ary. 

We find in the liin of MsilniOhns and in other tracts of soiitli Skaiiej 
a part of Sweden whcTe the eJe*iisily of eiven the; rural districts exceeds 50 per 
sq. km. and where, if we include; tin* jmpnlation of the towns, the* demsity rise's* 
to more than 80 in*r sq. km., a figure whie;h woulel he*. r(*s]n*<*tahle eveai in (k*iitral 
Kureqn*. Filse;whe;re in Sw'e'den, it is only in a fe*\v, smalleT districts that, as we 
see by tin map, the* iioimlation is e»f equal density. 
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Table 9. Communities of Sweden hy density of populcdion, 1895, 


CommnnitieH grou])ed a<'eording to 
density of po])ulation. 

Area. 

(Waters 

excluded). 

Rq. km.* 

Ptqmlation, 
1895. , 

Inhab. 

per 

sq. km.* 

In % of the entires 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion. ^ 

Less than 1 inhah. per sq. km.* 

126,772 

53,445 

0-4 ' 

3lt-83 

1-09 

1~5 

93,aHa 

235,438 

3 

22-82 

4-79 

5—20 » > » , 

, 125,891 i 

i 1,565,422 

12 

30-82 

31-82 

20—50 » » » ; 

i 57,624 

1,618,845 

28 

14-01 

32-9 1 

More than 50 > > » 

i 5,847 i 

i _466:^74_ 

! 80 

1-42 

9-48 

Rural districts i 

; 409,967 

3,939,824 

* 10 

99-70 

80-09 

Cities : 

1,228 

979,436 

^ 798 

0 30 

19-91 

Total j 

411,195 ! 

4,019,200 { 

12 

100 

100 


A snniiuaiy of tlio derisity of jHipnhitioii in Sweden, for the y(*ar 
1890 , is given in Tal)le 9. The ligures are founded u]ion se]>arate 
ealeulat.ions for eaeli of the 2,400 eonntry parishes of the kingdom. 

Thus, it is seen that <»ne-half of Sweden lias less than h inh. per 
sq. km., only about 300.00(» ]iersons dwelling in this ])art of the country. 
The other half of Sw{‘den ]K»ssesses, on tlie contrary, about 4,800,000 
inhabitants. 


Urbaiii and rural population. 

• 

A great difterence exists, ac<‘ording io Swedish law, between town 
and country communities as regards their state and local administration 
and (‘Vtm as r(*gards the administration of justice. Town ])rivileges are 
conferred by Governjmmt and are, at present, enjtyed by 93 ]>laces 
in tlie kingdom. 

or these !>;? towns tlien* are 27 (with altogether, inli.Hn 1900, eaeli 

of whieli )M)Ssesses fewer than 2,000 peo]»Io, and Avliieh thus, according to gcnieral 
statistical ideas, ought imt to he counted as towns. As may 4)e seen, however, 
th(i whohi poimlation of tliese 27 small towns is so nTiimi»ortant tliat it cannot 
greatly aff(^ct a vi(*w of tlie total urban poimlation of the coiiutrN'. A comiiarisoii 
may, therefore, without any great difficulty, ho made with the urban j) 0 )mlat|i>n 
of other countries. 

Amongst the jdaees which are not, in law, recognized as towns, then' are 
a few which have a total jmjmlation of more than 2,000 souls. Soiik' of these 
l)laces are suhiirhs of the towns of Stockholm, (lothenhurg, Norrkojiing, Suiuls- 
vall, P]skil8tuna, and Motala; otliers are what are called y'ko]>ingar> (boroughs), 
which, from a legal ]>oint of view, are something between town and country, and, 
finally, there are some industrial and businoss-i»laces, of which Malmlx'Tgct. — in 
(lellivare — and Trollliattaji, with 7,000 inhah. each, are about the largcist. 

The total urban po])uJatiou of iJuropc is c{il<*nliite<l as lu'ing about 
33 of the whole miml)er of inhabitants, a figure whieli rises in AVestern 
• ]!uro])e to 45 % while it sinks to a little move than 15 % in the East of 
the continent. In Sweden, where agriculture is and always has-been 

* A sq. kiloiii. 0 38(; sq. luilc. One inhab. per sq. kiii. — 2 r)9 inhah. per sq. mile. 
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the chief occupcatioii of the people, the proportihi* is only 21 % of the 
whole population, a figure which, while it isi greater than that of 
every East-Europeau country, exceeds only that of Finland in countries 
belonging to the West of ]^nTO])e. Jii 1000, the whole url>an 2)opulation 
of Sweden amount (*d to 1,104,000 souls, whilst tlie country districl^ 
boasted a total of 4,or>2,000 inhabitants. • 

We have no statistics of the jxipulation of our towns of an earlier 
date than 1S05. Table 10 (next p.) shows the development since that date. 



tStovh'holm. Yana Brifl(/c, 


AVe thus see that the urban population has increased from being 
scarc(dy 10 % of the w^hole population to more than 21 An incr^se 
of this ])roj)ortion can first be noticed, however, in the decade bt\giii- 
ning 1841, after the abolition of Ibe old guild -statnt(*.s (184()); since 
then, the population of the towns of Sweden has increased at an nnusn- 
ally (]uick rate — during the last generation by 24 ^/oo annnally, 
wdiilc in the whole of Western Enro])e the rate of increase <»f the towns 
is, lor the same ])eriod, but about 15 ^/oo. By the side of the old, le- 
gally recognized towns, no>v urban centres are nowadays arising near 
railway-stations, the larger factories, and ])lac.es of trade and business, 
etc., which, while they are in most cases, as yet, too unimportant to 
counted as towns, still form living nuclei of future centers of po- 
pulation. The next generation will, in Ihis way, doubtlessly see a 
great increase in the urban population of Sweden. 

Sweden. 
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Table 10, « ^Urhun and rural population. 
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At clnsp of the year IflOO, Sw^oden ]>ossPssed iwo i(»\viis of over 
lOO.OOo iiihahitants: one of soinewliat more lhan hO.OOO; sevt*ii of he- 
tween '20,000 and oO.OOO souls; and twelve with a ])t»|Milntion varyini*; 
hetween lO.non and 20.000. The nninher ef tlie inhahitanis in each of 
these towns at the hei^inning, middh*, and ni the 1‘Mli century, 

may )>e seen 1»y Table 11. 

Stockholm, the cajdtal of Sw»‘der}, is the ]>rin(i]>al rjianufaeturing 
and iin]iort-town (d the ounntry. It is ioeaied at the ]»oint wliere 

the waters of Lake Miilaren find their way inin the jk.iltic, that 

is, at tlie entrance tn the extensive Inw-laiids of Central Sweden. 
This location ot th<‘ eajdtal <d tlm kingdinu was a nmst natural one 

in lf>rmer d^iys. when the Baltic Avas the chief scene id Sweden’s 

]»eaeelul or Availike cxj)editions, and at a lime when the greater j)art 
of rhe sliores (d the same sea tonned Swedish |)ossessions. Hut, now-a- 
days, Avhen the trans-Baltic lands no more Indong to tiiis euiintry, and 
Avhen the world (d eomiuerce has moved westwards, the position of 
Stockholm is, in certain respects, not so advantageous as helore, a 


Table 11. 

PopiJiUtuni 

0 /’ the cities oj 

’ Siceden tritJi more than 

In.lKIU iiihdli.* 

Cities. 

t 

im. . 
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1850. ' 
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41,008 
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Ijandskroiiu .... | 
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HeUingborg 

... 1.955 
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Eskilstuna i 

i 1 , 5:10 1 

6,961 

16,66:1 

Karlskrona . 

... 10 , 55:1 : 
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26,955 

Kalmar 

' 6,656 1 

6 , 6:14 

12,715 

Jonkdping .. 

... 2,964 ; 

6,008 , 

26, 14:1 

VesterAs 

2,956 i 

:-l,780 

11,999 

Uppsala 

... 4.897 ' 

6,952 ■ 

22,855 

Karlstad 

2,ao5 ! 

6,807 

11,869 

Orebro 

... :),242 

5,J77 : 

22,016 

Sdderhamu 

i,4;!r) 1 

1,757 

11,258 

Lund 

... ;i,224 

6,7<f9 

16,621 

Kristianstad ... j 

3,106 i 

5 , 440 

10,618 


* Inclmiing the mhurhs, GotheuLurg lias about U^0,000 iiihab.; Norrkopiug, nearlj^ 
.')0,00t); Sundsvall and Eskilstuna, 20,t)00 each. — Of the smaller eities^ not given in the 
table, the following may be here mentioned, with their population at the eud of llXX), 
viz.: Faluu inhab.,'Lulea 9,4H4, Uddevalla 9,442, Visby 8,1570, Herndsand 7,8iK), and 
Motala (Asitb euburbs) (>,<00 inhabitants. 
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c'iroumstaiM'p whicJi ‘Oiplaiiis the tact that Stoekhobn lias not heeoine the 
eeiitre of Sweden to the same degree as Co}»eiihagen, tor example, is (»f 
Denmark, di* Paris ot Franee. ])iiriug the last tew decades, f^tockliolm 
has iindt'rgone a great development as a mannfaetiiring town, and reckons 
at ])re.se])t 800,000 inhaldlants, whereas it had not a third of that 
mniiher at iLe middh‘ of tlie century. From a tourist jioint ot vit‘W, 
Stui-kholm is universally acknowledged as being one ot the most 
beautiful eities in the woidd, and its attractiveness will make itself 
yiore and more felt in the same degree as its nmown becomes sju'cad 
^abroad. 

The second city of Sweden as to ])opulatioii, and the first as n seat ot 
ex]Mirt -trade, is Ooteborg ((jothenbnrg), situat(‘d at tlii* mouth ot llu‘ Grda- 
elt. where that river Hows into the North Sea. Possessing at the b<‘ginuing 
of the century (with suburbs) some 17,1^00 inhabitants, it now numbers 
loikOOO simls, or nine times as many. Gothenburg is a rieli and 
well-built (dty, celelirated for a highly tleveloju'd civic, spirit. Gothen- 
burg has perha])s the finest position for a etunmereial city in the 
whole of Scandinavia; of late, however, its ])rinci])al di'velojnmmt 
— like that ot Stockholm — has lieeii as a manufacturing town. 

Both as r(‘gards ]) 0 ]>nlation, trade, and industrial ]>ursuits. tht* 
third town of Sweden is Malmo, on tlie Sound — the ea])ital of Skane, 
with dd.OdO inh. The ])oj>ulatiou at the beginning of the niiu'teenth 
century was scarcely b.OOO. 

Of the remaining large .towns, Korrhnplnff, Boras, Jonlcophuj, and 
BsJcifstmia are chiefly manufacturing towns; the first two are esp(‘eially 
known for their textile industries, JOiikbjdiig is eelelirated for its 
mat<‘hes, and Eskilstuna for its excellent iron- and st<‘el-ware. >S'aar/.s- 
vall has, it is true, only about :2(),000 inh., l)ut it is the jirincifial town 
in the world for timber-trade. Grflc and Sddvrhamn are also imjiort- 
cant centers for, the same trade. Up>psala and Lund are the seats ot 
Sweden’s two State universities. Karh/crona is Sweden’s eliiel naval 
station. The town of Orrhro, on Lake Hjidmaren, is steadily develo])iug 
as the centre for tlie midland districts of Cmitral Sweden while, 
finally, Jlchirif/horff is a rapidly thriving commercial and manufactur- 
ing town, situated at the narrowest jiart of the Sound. 

Amongst the smaller towns we need here name only Falun, near 
the celebrated copper-mine of the same name; Vishi/, th(* noteworthy, 
antique eajiital of the island of Gotland; Ltdad, the port where the 
iron-ore of Gellivare is shippeul; and Motala^ known for its excellent 
mechanical works. A number of the other smaller towns of Sweden 
are celebrated in tourist literature for their Leant if u I location; we may 
mention SiklerteJge, StrengnSs, Grenna, Engelholm, Marstraiid, Sater, etc.^ 

Before the rise of the great modern industries in Sweden, its 
towns busied themselves — apart from consideralile farming — prin- 
cipally with commerce. It is in consequence of this that the greater 
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iininber of the tmvhs lie by the sea, or near the great lakes, wliieh 
gave easy comiminieiration to the ocean. At the eoiumenceinent of the 
century, the towns on the Balti(*. coast (not including those j)n the Gulf 
of Bothnia) possessed o7 of the whole urban ])opulation of Sweden, 
kAt ])resent, ^this ])roportion has fallen to 50 •i. The towns <ui the w'est 
coast, on thoothcr hand, which, at the heginning of the century, had 
but 15% of the entire population, now boast 25% of the whole. 

There is, as is well known, a very broad distinction between ioim 
und country in respect fo the greater nuinber <»1‘ tlic jn’oldeius which 
arc treated of in vital statistics. This has been the t-ase not least in 
Sweden. But, during the last few decades, this (list ineiion has aiiuoigst 
us been to a great dt'grtM* ol)lit»‘ratt‘d. ihr fntru.s Itnrluy more (nnt mow 
nearly apprtatchvd tin- more nniund n)nditi*ous of fltr niral disfrirfs. Tin*. 



Ju Uothenbnrij. 


towns have thus made veiy great ])rogr(^ss during tliis epoch as i*«'gards 
wealth and a more careful eoinmunal administration. It may be men- 
tioned, for instane(‘, that tin* hygienic arrangements of Stockholm and 
also of se\'eral other ])laces in Sweden have been regarded abroad as 
most exemplary. And even the smaller towns of Sweden now^adays 
])Ossess a most attractive apjM'arancre in consequence of th(*ir ch‘anli- 
ness and order. In consequence of their s])aciousness with regar^i 
to premises — a feature ])eculiar to Sweden — the towns are consid- 
erably larger in f*xtent than might he expected from the small uiuiiber 
of the population. 



DEMOCRAt^iY OF SWEDEN. 


Division of the population according to age. 

TId* havo Hpok^^n of l.hf* total ]) 0 ])nlation of Sw^eden, 

,id of iljo division of this popuhition ovor llio aj’oa of the eonntry, as 
ell as in the two classes of eomiinmities called town a^«l*»*ountry. If 
■e now ]>roceed to the niore s[)ecially demograplucal prol)lems, the most 
iiijKO’t.'nd point <»fvie\v 
■hlcli piM*s**n1s itself is 
lie on«* whii'li stands 
,s tlic t it l»* of this st‘c- 
ion — the division 
tf tin* ]»upiiL'il ion </<•- 
''ui'flimj hi (Ufi\ 'fahh* 

I'J hiext pai^-e) sloiWS 
ih*' rcspettive ii;:!;Mres 
io!' S\\ .‘d»oi <lni’ini 4 : llie 
ja>! 1'‘«‘ years. 

Ill Sweden, in 
\\'«'Stern Kurope liirne- 
rnlly, tin* L?ri»np u 15 
thus eluinis ahemt one 
1 Idl'd ot‘ t In* [topnlal ion; 
a propovlinn wliieli lias 
not very nia1t*rially 
chaiii^ed diirini^ tin* 
lapSf* of linn*. The 
;^rouj) 15 5n lias reel:- 
oneil (diiriii.ii; tlie ]h*- 
riud 1751 1875), on an 
a\'era^e. 5<K),5JIS per- 
sons pel* million, ]n*ing 
thus (piite u]) to tin* 

normal ])]’oport ion, but 

• -1 • I. . Thr Varlx SlottssJcousparkoi in Gothenburg. 

since tin* rise ot emi- 

^ration, thesi* lii:;iires have diminished very eonsid(*raI)ly. Diirinc;' tln^ 
]a*j'i(Ki of emigration, tlie grtmp 50, e; has risen from its normal sixth 
])art (Kit), 458 jiersons ]ier million, during the period 1751 1875) io.<[iiite 
one fifth of the wholt*. 

At pn*sent, the j)u]mlation of Sweden is divided accord iiig to age 
in a very peculiar manner. An idea of this may bi* gathered from 

Table Id (page 11*2). 

» • 

Both the ^rt^a.t inierjority iu uiiiuIhts of tin* groups 0/5 and 20 / 50 , and 
the excess in nninhers of the groiijis 5 , 20 and 50 ; 7 o are exactly what might be 
expected from the great emigration. 'I’hc abnormal excess of numbers in the 
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Table 12. Papulation bt/ ape, per 1 million inliab. 
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337.199 

r»00.264 ' 
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2.51.2(;9 

248,99.5 ' 

110,.H08 

52,229 1 

1876 95 j 

329,919 

474,628 

195,4,53 

246,715 

227,883 

127.889 

67,564 i 

In 1895 1 

329.389 

464,562 : 

206,049 

235,485 

229,077 

124,977 
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group ."»() ( 0 , ciniiiot, howov(*r, 1)0 (‘xplaiiuul by this fact alone. To be a]»b* to 
entirely understand the i>henonicnoii. it must be remiMiilxTed that a great- part 
of these ages now include grou]>s which w(‘re unusually rich in numbers iilr(‘iidy 
from the births, and which, nior(‘over, bad rr‘ache(l such an age on the rise <»f 
emigration that th(‘y escajicd the decimation which so much the more reduced 
the nuinlxTS ot those forming the youngeT groups of the ]>opulation. It may also 
be iiK'ntioned that the actual groups now include thost' i>ersons who were th(^ 
first ill our land to receive the blessing »»f that great iMuu'tit to humanity, t*alb‘d 
vaccination. Several conditions havi* thus united to giv(‘ to The country, for 
the moment, a disproportionately numerous )»opulatiou in the group including 
the highest ages — a circumstance which contributes, in a v(‘ry unw(*lcome inanmT, 
to increase the burd(*n of jH)or-r«‘lief. Also the oxc(‘ss in nuinl)er8 of th(‘ 
grouj) 5/ir> yeafs, is an ecomunical burden, on account of tin* great d(unands 
upon the resources of the jiarents or of the community, for instruction and education. 
An excess of sclmol-children and, of old ]>eo]>le, ami a want <)f able-bodied p<n’sons 
— that is the present condition of the ]>opulatioM in SwimIch and it is doubtlessly 
a uott!Worthy weakness, and one with which our economical development will have 
to contend. 


Population according to sex. 

At the close of lOtK), Sweden ]u»ssessed 2,5()f),4rh3 inlialiitants of the 
male S(*x and ^2, lb-10, 005 of th(‘ fe,male sox, this ;^ivin;^ a iiroportion of 
l,04tl women to every thousand of men. The jiroportion for the whole 


TXble 13. Population by age, per 1 million inhab., 18U5. 
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* I. c. the numbers for 1895 expressing relation hv ® oo to corresponding numbers of 
1751/1875. 
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of Europe is, ficcordiii/^ to the newest statisties, i,02G women to every 
thousand of men; in Western Euroj)e especially, th^ proportion of women 
rises io 1,034. The excess of women is thus unusually large in Sweden, 
and is ex*ceed(‘d only in the countries of Norway, Scotland, Portugal, 
and — ])ossil)ly — Switzerland. 

In Sw’edeij the dilference w'as even greater in for«ier times. In 
17f)0 there were 1,1 2‘J women to every thousand of men — the greatest 
’ dis])rox>oriion ever noted in Euro])e. How this condition of things has 
since developed may he seen — grouped according to age — hy Table 14. 


Table 14 . Number of women per fOOO men. 
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tlie (‘xce])ii<)n of the years of war. the period between IToO 
and 1807) saw, on the whole, a restoration of the balance in numbers 
of the two sexes, ])nt this movement has since been broken offby emi- 
gratif)n, wliich, during tlie forty-fiv(‘ years 187)1/1)7), occasioned a loss of 
4(52,000 men as com])ared with but 320, 000 women. The fact that, in s]>ite 
of this great inequality in the numbers of the sexes in the matter of 
emigration, the excess of women in the population of Sweden has not 
incrt^ased but has been stationary, or at least n(‘arly^ so, must 1)0 
ascribed to the remarkable circumstance that, after the.commencenu'ut 
of eiuigi’ation, the division of the number of both births and deaths, 
considered from the ])oint of view of sex, has become much more fa- 
vourable as regards the male members of the ])opulation. Still mche 
])ecnliar is the fact that this change is most marked in that ])arl of 
the country from which emigration was greatest. 

The rcdative proportion of sexes is of importance especially with 
reference to unmarried persons of middle age. Of unmarried men 
betwe(*n the ages 20/7)0 years, there were in Sweden, at the end 
of 1897), 390,802, and of unmarried women between the ages 17 45 
years, 502,073. According to this grouping, we obtain the ])roportion 
of no less than 1,285 women to one thousand men. These figures are 
calculated as having been no less than 1,442 to a thousand, for the 
years 1751/75. In this case too an improvement has taken place, but 
one which also was interrupted by the rise of emigration. Making 

Sweden, 8 
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a similar calmilatkm' for tlie whole of Western Europe, for tlie years 
1871,^^0, we timl, on an average, l.()8() womt*n to a thonsaml men. 
In JtfSly the lig-iires were 9;18 to a thonsaiul, in France.^ J)70 to a 
tln^iisami; thus showin^: an ex<Hw of unmarriial men. In Norway, on 
*he (»t]u‘r hcind, the proportion of women to men rose to more than 
l.dOO to a Ihoiisantl. showiiif^ a still ;^reat.er (Iis]n‘oport ion than liere 
in Sweden. 


Taplk 17). Moi'cnmii <tf pojudatiouy 188 1 ‘90^ in th*' Siceditih 


L a n. 

Increase 
of popu- 
lation. 
«o,.. 

Bern u. so of 

MiK'ra- 
. . Tii*n.- 

Per annum and per 
inhabitants. 

riageji. I'O-itiS. • Deatli.*.. 

1.01 M) 

turn. 

Spet ial expressions 
for the frcuuenrN of 

M:tr- 111-. it. 

liirtli.s..'* hir.! "' 

Stocklioljti, citv 

74 

079 

20 95 

S'SC, 

32.99 

22 «;♦) 

*) «5S 

57 0 

250 

62 0 

Stockholm, jirov. 

-t" «l'Sl 

10 U 

OT.O 

<V4 9 

2S 69 

18-12 

2 

i)3 C) 

25, 

12 1 

lp]»sala 

-f- ^’<‘,-4 

10;j7 

1-7:1 

0‘S7 

28- 90 

18-69 

2 M» 

80 2 

2.50 

41 9 

SocliTmanlaiid .. 

1 5(t» 

Ur.b 

(> ‘Mi 

O-cl 

28 74 

17-19 

2 9 1 

105 i» 

2*5:1 

11 7 

< >stergurlaud ... 

OIH 

Him; 

1 1 26 

(i o;i 

2(> o:: 

15 67 

0 I 9 

7*5 c, 

27* » 

3.'5-9 

Jonkbping 

~ 1 :)l 

i:) lb 

144r> 

5- (Is 

27 99 

14 7S 

12 09 

75'!* 

.‘515 

2'-'- 2 

Krouuhcrg 

— ■ Inu) 

11 in: 

17-;)2 

5 90 

27-97 

ir, 01 

11 9 J 

70 0 

:12I 

24 8 

Kalmar 

— 5 lL> 

10 07 

15 19 

5 14 

2d-00 

15-99 

10 «)o 

7*5 4 

278 

31 2 

Gotland 

-- 

4 c.'. 

l<»-98 

5-02 

20 17 

15-62 

8;59 

72 1 

1!>*> 

2*5 I 

IJlckiiigc 

■H" 

12-9-j 

0 27 

5*89 

31 19 

18-27 

7-27 

72- r, 

,‘521 

4i*. 

Kristian.stad 

— ;.iin 

0 1*0 

i:)8^ 

5-74 

27 09 

17- ir 

0 2s 

*57 ;) 

201 

:55 *» 

MaJmohiis ........ 

-f 5-4b 

1141 

0-9^ (\A\ 

29-0 1 

17-«;o 

7 42 

73 v 

281 

3,,', 2 

HalJand 

•f 0 ;V.» 

11 

i: l: 

5-()2 

27-9.-; 

Id-i.) 

12 *is 

*5*)-«; 

312 

25-9 

Goteb och Bohns 

r l:v 1 1 

11 

1 22 

1) si 

20-02 

17-79 

.5- 1 2 

*57 9 

3* 

20 8 

Elfsh«)rg 

— 4r,7 

lu c.r. 

15-.‘12 

5 16 

25-94 

1.5-29 

10 8 1 

61 ) I 

:;o7 

10 s 

Skaraborg 

-- 4 L'i* 

11-7*; 

lt»06 

5 66 

2d 97 

14-01 

8 97 

*54 8 

.‘5* )8 

21 8 

Verm land 

-- irH’J 

11 11 

16h» 

5 1.9 

25 2S 

11-17 

11 79 

58o 

204 

.‘52 1 

Orehro 

■f O ir. 

l2-9b 

12-79 

5 7> 

27 90 

14-96 

7 77 

72 1 

205 

30 9 

Vcslmauland 

"T b ‘ ^ 

11-62 

4-74 

(>•90 

20 S7 

18 96 

;’> 62 

08 7 

2.50 

40 1 

Kopparberg 

f ;i77 

12-78 

O-oi 

6-10 

30-19 

17-41 

6 29 

SO-o 

2SI 

37 9 

Gedeborg 

-^14 <-.9 

15-2;{ 

0-64 

7 0.6 

7>,‘)-69 

18 90 

5 16 

105 2 

281 , 

60 4 

Vesternorriand .. 

21-21 

18 07 

2 54 

7' 4. 6 

37 2S 

18- *51 

2-78 

1<»0 9 

32*5 

,5,*5*:i 

Jemtland 

4-18 10 

17 22 

094 

7-2 1 

3.3-16 

15 99 

4 1:5 

114 7 

:m , 

♦ 58 0 

Vesterbotteu 

+ U:n\ 

1S;HI 

394 

7 1.9 

35 2.9 

1099 

1-S9 

07 1 

35*5 

24** » 

Norrbottcii 

4- 14 rio 

1.5-97 

1-47 

7’9.9 

: 37-69 

21-6*5 

2sf; 

1*)1 7 

,*>66 

;;o *» 

\fural districts 

- 0 20 

12-29 

12o:j 

597 

; 28 0.6 

16 9(5 

7-60 

81 2 

205 ^ 

.-> 3 '6 

(’itics 

-t- 20'22 

11 :i:i 

14 89 

7- 07 

31 07 ; 

10-74 

7*»7 

60 7 

270 : 

45-»5 

Total 

4-(;» ; 

12 12 

7-4:i 

0 - 2 r, 

20 or, ' 

109^ 

7-4 9 

7.1 

202 

.90 7 


^ The lirsst seven rolumns show yenrlv averaj^es per l,0iK» iiihab. of the mean popu- 
lation. Hence Increase, wf = increase per i,<K)0 inhah. and [mr annum: Excess of births ~ 
more births than deaths per 1.000 inhab. and per annum: Mijijratiou -- yearly loss or pain 
by emigration or inimigratiun ])cr 1,000 inhab., etc. — - Heavy nii rubers in this column 
(for Stockholm, Goteborg och I’ohua, Vesternorrland, Jomlland. and the ih'tiesl dcn<*to excess 
of immigration over emigration: other nufnhcr.s cxces.s of emigration. — * 1. «. yearly 
f.xee8S of emigration from Sweden to immigration into Swerlen per l,OO0 inhah. (no such 
excess of immigration in any Ian). A comparison of this eoluuin with the third (Migration) 
will show which Ikns have gained or lost by the exeliange of pttpulution within the 
country. — ♦ I, e. the yearly number of women married the lirsttime per 1,(X)0 unmarricu 
women between 20 and 45 years. — ® I. c. the yearly number of women bearing children 
in ^dlock per 1,000 married women between 15 and 45 years. — ^ I. e. the yearly num- 
ber of women bearing illegitimate children per 1,0(J0 unmarried women, widows and di- 
vorced between 20 and 45 years. 
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The movement of population in different ;Mns:>. 

TJiP *livisio)i of the ])o[nilation ar.cordiiifl; to place of living, sex, 
occupation, etc. constitutes what is called at times the Stand of ih^ 
pojmlafion. The cliJinges among the p(‘op]e by maiTiag(‘a, tirtlis, deaths, 
immigration, and emigrfition constitute, ^he second division of demography 
'and is called the Movement of the po/mlatlon. Each one of the chapters 
belonging to this division is in ihe following ])ages treated l>y itself;^ 
I Mil, in order lo save sparo, the ])rinci[>al data for the different lansf 
are. coJieeted and given in Table lo, p. 114. This table relates to the 
decade 1SS1,<)(), the lalest ])eriod lor which more sjiecial calculations 
can yet Iw^ made. The contents ol the table can be ]»aitly seen on 
t- majis following and the subject is again tonehed n])on at the 
|r. .-mentation of the tigures for the entire country; some of its prinrdpal 
tealiires an* already jiointed out on p. A\ e must ri'ineinber that 

tin* ileradt* wliieli has just ended (IXOI, 1‘JOO) is markt‘d by a con- 
sideraldy smaller emigration than the jieriod IsSl/lM). and thus also by 
a greater increasi* of j>opulati(m. From ISSn to isiMi the population 
was lessened in nine liins, ii< shown by 'fable lo. and from IKtK) to 
only in four ( Kroiioberg, Kalmar, Ivri.^tianstad, and Skaraborg); 
llie ligures for the yearly increase during t lie la*-!! mentioned decade are 
given on p. b-s. * 

Civil aiui marriages. 

The fairest pieiure of Sweden’s demography is that presemted by the 
(‘ha]>ter on morialit\'; the most unsatisfactory, tJiat ]>resent(‘d by the 
ehajiler dealing witli the statistics of marriages, and wlih those of 
<*migi’at ion. 

The divisbm of the pojmlatioii of Sweden as regards their civil 
COlKlilioil during tin* jioriod 1751 lSb5 is given, in relative mimbers, 
liy 'fable lii. 


TaRM: lb. 1 >lstrHnition of the population arroriUnff to civil condition^ per 

1 million in ha Ik* 


Avcr.-ijrc lor 
tin* years 

(MiiWircn 
guilder 15 
years). 

V 

Irt L»0 
y fill's. 

11 111 a r r i 0 d, 

•jn .'io .'io to 

Tears. years. 

M .1 r 

li’i oO 

years. 

lied. 

ftO to 
yi'iirs. 

AVidowers and 
widows. 

WiilOMlTh. W’iilows. 

ITol 75 

;i;’>G,427 

.S7,524 

l.^O.S.'K! 

9,057 

257,321 

107,995 

12,812 : 

49,031 

1771*, 00 

;J‘20.51H 

Hi, 1)25 

: 15G,1S4 

9,7;i9 

251,iHl> 

; 111,970 

15.080 1 

47,932 

l^^OJ ‘25 

;i2y,7t<2 

.S9.2a4 

: 152,12‘2 

11,71‘2 

‘21G,198 

1 109.403 

10,057 ’ 

51,433 

^ «) 

;vi 1,475 

‘)(;,744 

, M9,:US 

13,102 

1 2:19.052 1 

1 90,731 

15.595 i 

47,953 

* 1851 75 

:iji7.ibr» 

91.419 

1GG,251 

15,2G0 

j 230,190 

i 98,009 

17,125 i 

43,881 

1876 ifc') 


9:i,‘j;}0 

1G2.17G 

22,127 

! 200,008 

122,808 

18,103 ! 

41,909 

Ill 1895 

;J20.;J80 

9;i.4h2 

159,997 ■ 

‘2.5,143 

201,812 

1 1*28,023 

19.614 ; 

42,540 


Partly l>y apprtixiniaU’ calculations. 
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Thus, it is seen that, during the years 1751776, there were, on an 
average, 257,321 married persons under fifty years of age to every 
million of the inhabitants. In 1895 this number had fallen to 201,812 
per million. The average figure for Western Europe, in our days, is 
251,900 per million, that is, about the same that was foijnd in Sweden 
during the eighteenth century. 

If wc pay attejition only to the nninber of the mariied women between 
the lujen of lol45 — an a*re-group which is the most suitable as a means of 
comparison witli the number of births — wo findjt, as a whole and for different^ 
ages, to have <‘hangfal in th<^ manner which is shown by Table 17. 


Tauu*: 17. Morripit ivorneu between 15! 46 yearn^ •per 1 million inhabitants.’' 


An era go for 

1.5 4;5 

l 5 :io 

iJO 45 

15 20 20 25 

25 :50 

80 85 

.S5 40 ! 40 4.5 

the years 

years. 

yt.'ars. 

years. 

years, years. 

years. 

years. 

year.x. i years. , 

17.51 7.5 ... 

1 i;bu:n 

:i5.:ior) 

7s;m 

1.S.M l0.iC)8 

22,4u:i 

27.(X)8 

25,528 24,795 ' 

17Th IM) .. . 

ilO.IMi 


77.o;t5 

1,540 10.175 

21.5.57 

2i;.142 

25.875 : 2 1.517 ' 

1N»1 2;5 .. 

I0S.S.1S 

:12„5S7 

7<;,271 

1.20S . O.PIIP 

21. .‘ISO 

25,180 

25.9;K). 24.202! 

l>'2r. .50 ... 


:UM4,5 

7:1.S2U 

5s5 ■ 8.7s8 

20,572 

25.421) 

25,275 23.124 | 

1^,51 7.5 .. .. 


25.011 

<:».o4;j 

454 

18.552 

24.525 

25,:;95 : 28.022 1 
22,201 , 2i;075 

1875 h.5 

00.4 Is 


55.08 1 

4P5 7,:>o7 

17.5:u 

21.808 

In 18P;5 

s7,1Mi.*l 

22,775 

55.18s 

I’.M . ♦*.8.2l 

15,157 

21.054 

22.751 ■ 20.478 | 


'Die total numlM'f nf mari.ed women betwiM-n the ages 15 lo has thus 
fallen from li;i,d;i7 per million t>t‘ the t»»tal po]mlatioj! to ]»(‘r million. (The 

]in-sent averaLM* hu’ Western Ilnropf is alitnu» li ;>,000 ])t'r million). lietwceii the 
ages of 1,5 go the deeliim is, inoviwer. from I,s54 to only 404; betvvecu 20/25 
from h).'.*r»s i(» aini i>i tween the a^je., go ; 5 n from 22.40:1 to 15,457. 

The whole gron]> between tiie ages of 15 :»0 has thus fallen from ;>5,3tt5 t(» 
22.775 (O' h\ :’5\: tin* deeliiH* in tlie group b<-tw(‘eu the ages .“>0 45 is, on the 
<'(»iitrary. Imt 17 c. It can thus he clearly staai ]n>w tin' decline in the fre- 
(pieiicN of niarriage implies in the tirst place rrff-i‘<lntetl entry into the mar- 
ried state. 

It would, however, not he quite eorreet to iniagij^e tJial the per- 
eentuge of tin* unmarried lias iiiereased in the degree lliat might l>e 
siijjposed from tin* nmnlK*rs given almve. The ease really is tliat a 
great miinher of tlie young jieojde who havt^ not fmind an o])])orliirity 
of (‘iilering into the mari-ied state*, Iiave cm iy rated . In (*(mse(]iien(*e of 
this, tlie jn»n*entage of married out of tlie rt'niaining population, is 
aide* to he helel at a miieh Jiiglier figure than one might exjiect from 
tlie deelim* in the freijueney of marriages. These eouditiou.s, l)oth fur 
ol(h‘r and newer times, are shown liy Table IS Im‘xt page). 

From tliis tahie wc see tliat no vt*ry coiisideralde* diminution in the number 
of murned has tak(‘u place diiiing the last few decades, and, as regards the 
younger ag(*s, we find mnv no diminution at all. Foiintiiig from the period 
1851 75 to 1805, we timl tJiat the niimher of married nn'ii in the ago of 20/25 

^ears has risen from 7*3 to 7‘fj % and in the age of 25 :J0 years has fallen 

only from .*) 8*7 to 58* i AiiHuig tin* women the frequency of married has 

riscMi in both the groups 15 20 ami 20 25 years, in the tirst one from l*o to 

* Groups of live yeurs before 1870 according to a])proxiiTiate calculations. 
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Table 18 . PercettMpe of mameJ within different ooeH,'' 


^ ' Married nn'n per 1(K» in Married u-ow<‘n per 100 in the 

Average for the , the ages nf ages of 

years I 



i 20 50.1 

20 25. 25 oO 

i :40 50. 

2(t 45. 

15 20. 20 2.5. 

25 00. :tOP5 

;?5 40. 

i7r>i 

1' 

04 c. ! 

14 1 

521 

i Sd i) 

50 2 

•1 1 •-'! 

.55 0 70'. *> 

7S a 

1778 

00 7 

12 0 

45 1 

SI i» 

50 7 

»> i 22 < 

51 '1 *'7 r> 

7dd 

ISOl 25.... 

■ f)i» s ; 

lid 

45-4 

SI 

57 ’2 

2 “ 2'* '■« 

.52 2 d'.C7 

Tdai 

lS2d 5 ').... 

: W'l 

PO 

4M 

S2l 

oT'.'i 

1-4 2o;; 

.5-; 1 :i7 

7S-4 

1S.M 75.... 

5t‘) i ; 

7 .» • 

oS*7 

Th 1 

5 Vi S 

la 1.4 

! 7 .’ <»d 5 

74 2 

< ISTi; 05... 

54 c , 

7 :t 

:U» c. 

7d‘7 

52 1 

It i:x 

17, : »;i,: 

72 a 

InlSPo.,. 

5:V7 :: 

7'o 

;5S- i 

74 

52 t 

M i:*; 

to *: > 

7u 2 

1 ■ 1 % and 

in the latter fi'oiii 

17* 

4 to 1 

7*1) 

I'.\en if no 

impt)l‘t:nit e 

i :ni lie 

attacbod to 

these small 

changes, it 

is at least id: 

tin tliat tlie 

retaj’o.it ion 

of mar- 

liages has 

taken ;ui end 

The 

same 

is .‘il-^o shown l*y lli(‘ ‘irfriui, it./r un 

■atefing 


ill murriacre, which during tin* last d( eadrs lias rarlua* lafh ii than 

Evt'n if niarriairt'S in this ituintr\ are i-iitt r<‘d into at a iv; od'Ml jnTi<»d, 
still the iiunilaT of those person^ ’\\ln> »(o not niirry it alL i- ■ iiM.j»arativelv 
small. Of the ]Mi]*nlation of SNM-»ien , shove \ears of ajc tier, were in iH'.to 
only «*7 "fl of the men and <»t ^he women wlio were not married; tlo’ eor- 

res}ioii{liiig tigurt'S lor tin. \vho!» of Western Ihiroja^ are for men to- and for 
women 12*2%. Thu^, tln^ tignn's for Sweden are helow tin* a\eiMce as la-gards 
tlm men. 

.If we look for the ctfttsrs of the diinijiisliml fn*(jueney ot’ inarrino-^*'; 
in Sweden, 'it is of tin* uloiost importance hist to tin<l <nit when this 
dimimition ]>e.<raii. Looking throiio-h Tahh‘s is and lih weiindihat the 
])eriod 17ol 7o (on llie avera.£;e) is ]u«Trked hv a mo'v great lV»‘(jneney of 
inarriag;(\s, which, in a good many wa \ •^, must he regarded as exeejd ional 
(and would he regarded so anywhere in W estern Knro|)e). Wh‘{il>otind 
that the half-century 177<) ls:>.') shows little or no decrease. Thus, tht‘ 
entire los.s can, on the wdiole, he .said to tall on the ]>ei*io(l after lS:2o 
(or really after ]83r>). 

(’onceniing the jieriod IsgO /at (or reiilly OO). tln^ >ery low li'jnres c;ia 

liejexjdaiiicd hy the almoniitd excess during this time of the popnlntion in youthful 
ages, resulting from the grc-at fmmh<‘r of hirths after the, end of the Napoleonic 
wars. The scarcity of work for many iMojiJe resulting from this condition vtTV 
naturally dimiiiishcfl the possihilitics of marriage (ami this same condition has 
prohahJy not an unimportant share in the troubles and disturlianci*s on th(‘ Kuro- 
jiean continent in 184^). It is also during IH.Pl (to tlmt the rriurdtifion of 
niari'iagfi took place in this country. 

The diminished freciuency of marriages not (le]>endent on the above mentioned 
conditions, began only aft* r dtifJO. Thus th*- real cause of this diminution can 
be no other than the fact that Sweden during this time has been drawn away from 
Its former, more isolated, industrial life and has entered into that of universal 
competition under conditions which were e.xtreniely unfavourable — as will be 
shown in the section treating of the (rcononn<’s (»f Sweden. In this way, both tld‘ 

* Before 1870, the numbjTs are by approxiiiiuie estimutioii, made, howev<‘r, on data 
insurinj. a high degree of probability. 
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dirainisliod frequency of marriages and the beginning of emigration is really expli- 
cated. In the same degree as the difficulties in the ^onomical life of Sweden 
disii])ijear — and signs of such disappearance are already noticeable — the deplor- 
able pheneftnena we have described will be coinjuered. Ilut, nevertheless, w^e must 
confess that the diminished frequency of marriages can partly be ascribed to the 
sttMuliiy rising economical pretentions of those entering marriqd life, and thft 
consi*(iuent difficulty of caring for a family. Doubtlessly some* imymrtaiice must 
also he. attached to tln^ decrease of mortality and its result, a delaytul inheritance 
’of livelihood — as y)ointed out especially by WicKSELL and Flodstiiom — , 
thoiiiAh tlic decrease of inertality als4>, in part, has a contrary effect, in far as, by 
iiicrc'asinir i>rospority, it also jiromotcs the opporftinities of gaining a livelihood^* 

JMiirrisijgPS cemtraetM. The aecoiint just ^ivon was iiitenclerl to 
illusii’ute the division of tin* population aeeorflin;^ to the ei\’il condition. 
A\’(* have now to g^ive s(uim‘ <i(‘sr‘ript ion of the ordinary dejnog^rnjdiical 
delails enneej’nin^ the niarriag;(*s eontraeteil. The ])rinei]>al figures can 
he seen fnnn Table l!h 


l!f /*el(tfirt‘ ntmtltir of 


A viT!u:c 
I'oj- tin- 
yenrs 

Marria- 
ge- i>(*r 

1 luillion 
iuh. 

l*<'r 1 millitUi iuh. 

’> 1 ',i( »'.»■»’. fr-'t 

NV« UilfMi 
I..r 

1. «•(»<• 
amiinr- 

viC'l. 

L*'» :.o 

\ I*:!!*.'. 

iVr 1 luilHun iuh. 

rn!ii:irn<-J WoJdt-d 
women. 

*2'* 4.‘> erst 

\ejiiv. 111:1 rri 

WeiMul 

Iier 

1 .0(10 
unmar- 
ried, 

> eiir-J. 

IVr 1 
iuhiil). 

wiMow- 

ers. 

Tiiillion 

wetkled 

i widows. 

I 

i7:.i 7:» .. 


drt.2r>:’» 

7,2:u 

lion 

72.ii>r» 

7.dP»l) 

10.V7 

1,17)0 

1.07)1 

17711 (H) .. 

.s.’idii 

7t;.]:2 


PJ-.. 

T7,or>.'> 

7.:;jr) 

P4:. 

. l.-4i:i 

1.07)4 

INJI 2.') 


7i.::i:i 

7.1 so 

p*l g 

7 1.20^ 

7.r»i‘) 

■ 101-7 

1.40d 

1.04G 

r»o 

7.:Uu 

7.’).s7d 


s:{ a 

7o.4:)7 

lI.ilOS 

01 -J 

P71 

072 

. 

7.011 


i;.242 

7 1 1* 

7S.P.S7 

♦ toPf) 

s-l 

7PP 

44l> 

i>7<; ‘Id. . 


M'.lod 

r>.Ar)i 

dp :{ 

77.:i‘.»d 

.VP17 

7i)-i 

d.V.l 

200 

l^N) p,") . 

. .‘i.P.'U 

7P.1>'2 


d7 l 

7i'».i»’Al 

n.diUi 

7lV'.' 

Old 

2i)5 


tVr must first point out tin* e\tr;iordiimry ileclim* iii tlse uuiiiImt of 
tli(»se iiinrryiiig a second tiiiie, u rircniiistunce winch, no (fnuht, stuuds in. 
(Munieetioji \\ith tlie declin<* in mortality. At tin* ju’eseiit tiiiief second juarriag-'S 
an* less frn|uent in this country than in any other land in our (piarttT t)l' tin* glohe. 

Tlui average age for jiiarriagi* has h<*4*ii, during the years ISdl Uo, for iiu'n 
;;0 i;s years, and for women years. The differeiu‘<‘ in age thus amoinitu to 

.' 1(11 y4*ars: this <lifferi*uce was formerly nnusnallv small in Sweden hut has some- 
what inen'ased of laT(‘r yt'ars. As regards first marriagf‘S alom*, the a\erage 
age of men is tal\<'n to In* 2S>.s \rars, and of women, 27 ol* y<‘ars; on second 
marriages, the men's age is giNeu at 4r>-70 years and women’s, 41‘or> years. 

Of the persons cnitercd into marriage* in the >t‘ars O'ia ^ of the men 

and 12*14% of tin* woiin*ii were l(*ss than 21 years of ag<*. These figures are the 
lowi‘St of their kind in the whole, of Kuroyie. From a physical, moral, and social 
jioint of view, the Swedish writer Kmil SvensiL'N has tlioronghly investigated 
tin* subject of preitnifinr marriages. .Viiiong nations whore ])rematm*e marriages 
an* common, ho tinds gonorally a want of physical and spiritual strength and, 
to a certain oxteril, everything resting on a weak foundation (infantism); yierfcct 
•jihysical and spiritual develojnnent belong to those nations where marriages are 
made at more mature ages. I’lnis, the tigiircs shown above must he considered 
as very favourable for Swi^den. Also, in no other nation is the mininmin age for 
th(! marriage of the women held as high as in Sweden (for the present 17 years). 
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Cliara.nt ristic difforoncos are usually found rofjarding tlie season of the year 
in wliicli niarriaj^es are «t‘elebrated in different, etjnntries. In Sw(‘d(‘n, duriiiji; the 
years IRSl ‘,K>. as mneli as of all marriiij^es took plaee in Deeeinher; 14* 4^ in 

Xoveinher, and in Oetoher: thus, 44*:* ^ in all, during? the last quarter of 

the year. Ihinriii: the first quarter, on the (Ulier hand, hut H*!**® were entered 
*]nto. These dCffer*'n<*es wen' more ]>ronouiieerl in former times, and m»wa.days aro 
found nmre in tfile e<uintry than in towns. 

Diirinu: the last few deeadc's the frequi'iiey of niarriaj^e has varied eonsid- ^ 
erahly in the different proyiiiees of Sweden. The map on 110 sliows 

v(*rv plainly the superiority in this matter of Xorth Swedi'iu wln-re tln^ timher- 
\trade offers many oiq»ortuiiities for work at liiirh wa^es. (*ontrastini? witli South 
Sw(*d<'n, wh<*re auricnlture is the, chief t'mployment of fh<‘ people. 


Births* 

As ina v !>•* seen by Table a, the annual ninnbrr of birt lis, wbieli, in 
the years 17.'»1 7.*), aniniinted t<.> 04*44 “ 4>o of tlie pnpiilat i«oi. lias sinee 
tlial date almost nnintt'rruptedly deelined so that foi* tin* peidod 
187(> lOfM). tb‘‘ ii;4:»ires are but about 28*3 i '* 00. 

Ibit it would, of a certainty, be wron^’ to deduci' fnmi this that 
cot)jtt<fal fvciniditif has lessened. It appears from Table 2il t hat , durinj^ 
the years 17.*)! lSO(i, to (‘\n'y thousand of married wonnm helwiMoi the 
ai::es of l.'i I.*!, there were, on a yearly avera;»*e, 2114 who ^ave hiidli to 
let^itimale children: the average for the years is.M 1<)00 is ahonl 211*2, 
or alinost the same as for tiie first ])eriod. The decrease which really 
ixisis in the numlu'r of liirlhs is, therefore, a eons(‘qiu'nee only of the, 
dt'orease in the frequency of marria;;e. 

The avera<te numhcr for WVstern Europe is ahont 27<» “ do hut, 
if France* he omitted, ahonl 2110“ uo. Tin* fecundity in Swedr-n is thus 
fully ininual. A\Tien we ree(dle**t that, in this c'ountry, marriage is 
contraet.ed at *a later a, ire than in other lamls, the conclusion must 
rather ))e drawn that fc<*undit.y in 8\vt‘(h*n is ‘‘f than in most 

other countries. 

Table 20. KehfHvr. mnnhrr nf tromt>}i. befivinq fhildnni.* 


Average for 
the v'ears 

Per 1 million 
in ha I) 

WomPIl, ; WojJ.CTl 
■JO '45 bfiSiriDir 

yt'ar«, t-liiltlreji. 

Moth* 

ers. 

" 00. 

Per 1 iiiillion 
iuhah. 

wiinnii, , M”pKrs 
J5.4.5 ■ “f 

Moile 

ers, 

'* VI). 

J’er 1 million 
inhiih. 

r’ tiioarrifiJ .. . 

20 45 ili-yMliin. 

Moth- 

er.**. 

%.« 

1751 7.5 

180.720 


18.3:5 

113.637 ;i:i.872 

20SJi 

77.046 

on 

11 7 , 

177d 00 

101. d7d 

33,470 

174-7 

110.416 ,32.017 

2 OOO 

82.‘.H)0 

l,4tw 

17 <; i 

isol 2 .*> 

188.107 

3^L216 

176 7 

108.858. 3r),067 

28^1t, 

80,457 

2,270 

28*;; ! 

1S:l*H 50 

170,f>5r) 

32,183 

170- 1 

103.074 ; 20,725 ' 

285!) 

76,:4I)6 

2.458 , 

32 :> j 

IHol 7 , 5 , 

18,‘i.l7fi 

32.346 

176 G 

iKM587' 20,188 

204 c. 

84,.5i;} 

3.158 1 

,‘»7'4 < 

1870 05 

171,471 

20..3;i.3 

171 1 

00,418 26,3n0 

201-0 

81,r40 

3.(.'24 : 

37- 1 

IHHB iT) : 

160,801 

28,445 

167 4 

80,675 2.5,471 

284 0 

80,602 

2,074 i 

36 9 1 


For older dates in ])art hy approximate ralculatioiis. 
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Table 21. Relative number^ In/ ati/e, of women bearina ehihhen. 


AVomen bearing: elulilren. per 1,0(K> women, 
Averaj!:e for; within each ai?e.* 

the years : 


Women bearing: legitimate ehililren 
]»er l.OiJO inarri(i(t women, 

within eaeh ajre * i 



l.V-JO. 

■ 20 2.*). i 

25 ':k). 

.‘10 ,S5. 


40 45. 

45 50. 

20 25. 

25 30. 


;v» 40. 

40 45 . 

45 rx.1. ! 

1751 77>.... 

2:i 

12*2 

2*20 

*2;i8 

101 

100 

• 24 

474 

;188 

:j;J2 

2; >8 

12;5 

:!1 . 

1775 (K) 

21 

115 

■207 

225 

182 

05 

2B 

457 

J181 

*»*25 

2.‘)*i 

1*21 

;io 

ISOl 25.... 

15 

110 , 

214 

220 

185 

08 

20 

■157 

,‘)77 

512 

*2,*i*2 

1*24 

27 

1S*25 r)() 

10 

H»0 

217 • 

•242 

108 

1(»7 

. 18 

454 

.‘»7-*) 

;il4 

•242 

i;^i 

•24 

LS51 75 

,s 

lul 

204 : 


■ *20,^ 

118 

10 

15(> 

:>80 i 

J2»; 

*250 

152 

*25 

1875 05.... 

11 

107 

201 

221 

102 

110 

17 

454 

,‘>75 

:>2o 

2:15 

145 

•2;> 

1885 05 

11 

108 

105 . 

■214 

IST) 

105 

15 

451 

;’>(;o 

:U2 

2-IS 


•21 

Tablf* 

21 

o^iv(*s 

an 

liislorieJil view of lln 

iiiinilier 

of birt Iis, 

and 


of fecuiiclity, at diHerpnt a^es — a taltU" wliicli is uiiiiju.* in iis way. 


The nn)st iviaarkiible f'eatun* in this l:ible is t)ic iinpnriaiit increase of inntT'iintnnnl 
iccuiuliry slinwn Iw tlic atrrs .‘ia -in. ilnriinr tin* JS7.‘.. Mic cinuiii- 

staiice clearly dejH'iuis n]H»n the retaniaiion (»f iiiarria.u^* whir*h sv^nt on riunii#^ ii 
great ]»art of that time. Tin* same tabic also shows vt*rv clearly tliat t‘eciindit> has 
nut lessenetl to any great degree, esiaciajjy <imitting tiie abiiurmal ponud ITal 75. 


We ht'n* timi jdacr for s«>nH‘ of the chief facts concerning births, out of tlmse. 
with which we are s<i richly supjdied b\ the .^wedisli statistics of j)opulation. 


The liNing-L»orn cltibin*n in tin* years 1751 75 were divided according to 
sex in the i»roi>ortitm «»f a llionsand girls to J,o44 hoys. At jn'esent ( 1 «7r» ho) the 
numbers are a thousand girls to 1.054 hoys — fignre> wliich are about the same as 
those for Knrojie in g<‘neral. Dtiring the same ]»eno(i. the relative number 

ef hoys amongst tlie total ninnher of births (thus including those still-horn) has 
risen from 1,U51 to 

Of the total ntimher (d' births dunng 1751 55 tln'iv were, on tin* average, 

25^ 00 still-liorii. Omitting tin' year< istu 2o, this trequenev was gradually in- 

creased until The yars IStll 55 wlu'u thev reached .’b'l *' i«>; since then, a 
considerable diminution has taken jdact*. At present, the jiiimher of still-itorn 
ehildnm ainount'3 to 2o no — a l«m ]»roporlion when compared with rlial of 
most of tlie other Knro]Man e<nuitries. 

Several ehildreii at a birth occur in Svv(‘d(*n more frequently than in 
ary other country of Kurope. exeejding Finland. During tin* ]K*nod 1750 1S1,5 
the frequency of sucli births rose very considt'rahiv : from 1.014*7 chihlren 

horn of every Ihonsand of imdliers, to about 1,01 S births. After that date 
the fr(‘(ju<*ncy f(dl again. During the last fifty years, the number has been nearly 
constant, or about 1,014*5 children to <*very tlionsand of mothers. During the 
years ]«71 00, the ]»rojM‘rtion, taken for l<*gitiniat<* and illegitimat** children 
sejjarately, was 1,014*54 and 1.014 *j»i* to one thousand mothers. 


Regarding births according to tlie seasons^ we find the greatest ]iroj»ort.ion horn in 
SepteiJihor and March D5 lO 7 % Itu/he? than llu* averages for llie year) and the 
lowest in July and August (7 % brueath the average). 'I'he i«Tcentage of 
illegitimate births of the total nniiiher, is greati'st during the ]»eriod January 
— July. 'Ihe frequency of still born children is always greater (luring the (-(jW , 

season of the year than during tin* warm. 


^ F<»r J 75 1 75 by approximate calculations. — ^ Before 1H7(), partly by approximation. 
For the ages 20 cJO these approximations are only tentative, but probably measurably correct. 
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Mortality. 

Duriog tho decade 1891/1000, tiie average yearly number of deaths 
ill Sweden amounted to but 16-36 per thousand of the population — the 
htwvsf figure ever observed in any l^urojtean country, I^iwer figures' 
liave sometimes lieen given for certain districts in America and 
•Australia, but the}’' cannot be regarded as reliable. It is, therefore, 
highly ])roba]>le that this Swinlish figure is the lowest (‘ver observed 
in the wliole world. * 


Tahle 22. MortaUfy in Siceden, conqmrnl with some itthcr couutrlcH, 


Avcrajri* for 
til*? y<*iirs 
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81 
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•23 7 

71 
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86 
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ISSl 90 

*24 e 

16i> 

17 1 
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7i) 

99 

88 

76 ■ 

iC> 

•23 3 

16 

16 y 

IS s 

2'* *' 

71 
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88 

74 

Tiil.l.. 7 
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a view of til 

* liistoiy ot’ 

mortality in 

tliis 

country 


during ihe last. 1w(* eenturit‘s, and Tabh* 22 makes a e<)iuparison be- 
tween Swediui and some oth»*r eountries, for 1 he e(‘nt nry which has just 
eome 1o an eml. It may i»e seen very eleaidy by means of this last 
tahl** hovv' the ])osition of Sweden has, in the course of time, be- 
eome more and more favourable. If the rate of mortality in Sweden 
is <()mj)ar(*<I with that of tin' whoh* (»f AVestern Knrope, tin' rati* in 
Sweden will for tin* ju'riod l<s01 20 be found to he (mly 4 1o\v»t than 
that of the entin* continent; but from 18S6 9.’) it is 21**% lower. The 
moi'tality in Xoj-way foj'nierly list'd to lie lower than that of Sweden, 
but now the death-rate of Sweden is rather tin* h'sser. During the 
period 1801.20, the figures for Franee ami Swetlen w^ert* almost etpi^l; 
at ]n*i‘sent, the mortality in Sw'cden is 2o ]ow<‘r than that in France. 
The Swedish figui’»‘s are, at present, VI \ low er i han those of Kngland; 
during the ])eriod 1841 '60, the advantage was only o 

Ihiring tlie ten years 1886 l^T). the tt»l.al avei.iiii* deatli-rate per tlioiisaiid was: 
for Sweden, J6t»; Xorway, 16'‘»; Denmark, 18*6: IJiifrland, 1 8*s ; Srotland, 19*o; 
Netherlands, 20*(>; ISelgiuin, ‘20*3: SwitztTland, 20*3 : Finland, 20*3 ; Franet* ‘22-2 ; 
tl»e (iennan Finpire, 2;V8; Italy, 2V>-r, ; tin* west of Austria, 27* n; ScTvia 27-7: 
(lalieia-Iiukoviua, 31*2; Hungary, 31*8: Russia, 33*y: the vvlnde t)f \Vt‘sterii Kurope, 
23 * 3 ; Kastern Kuro])e, 33*u; the vvhohi of Kunjjx*, 27* i. 

* The great deerease of mortality in Sweden during tlie 19th century 
is ail incontrovertible ])rouf of the progr(*ss inad(?, during this jieriod, 
by the nation, not only in civilization, but also in material welfare. 
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35— — I — 

If 


Death-rafes 1886 '1^5, 

Yearly im tuber of deaths jier 1,0(X> iuh. of the menu population. 


30 

25 - 

20 - 

15 - 

lO- 


i 


to 

nil 


Rus- Hun- Italy, lionn. France. Fin- i^witxcr- ltd- Nether- Scot- Knp- I'en- Nor- Swe- 

sia. trary. I'.mpire. laud. hind. gium. lands, laud. land. mark. way. den. 



Table 23 ^ivesa eoiii^iarison, aceordin^i; to betwe^eii ilie rates 
of mortality of Sweden on one liand. and those of Western Eiirojie, 
Franee, and En<:]^lan<l on the other. It is very evident that our 
position in eveiy case is the most favourable during tlie first years of life, 
but not, by any means, eNclusively in these. In the grou]), <1, 5 years, 
the mortality in Sweden is 41% lower tlian in West(*rn ICur()])e, 34% 
lower than in France, and 31 % lower than in England. If we re^-ard 
the first year of life alone, the dilferenee becomes generally still more 
favourable to us. 

Our position is, on the other hand, less favourable for llu* age- 
groii]) 5/15, and esjiecially for the period 5/10 years, tin* time* wln‘n 
contagions children’s diseases are rife, and which thu.s forms “the Aclulles- 


Tablb 23. Death-ratea bij age^ iv Streifen, compared with other counfrica. 
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Percentage of death-rates in Sweden as compared with f^orresponding death' 
rates in Western Karope. as a ichole, 


"A. 


VVchtijrn Hurofie. 



lioel” of tin* ])0()ror and loss ])o]mlaiod ooiintrios. Tlio \voll-])0])ulalod 
lands Jioro easily win an aclvanta^o, hy lui'ans of ihoir greater re- 
sonrops in llio n(*(*pssat*y medical aid. 

The mortality in Sweden in every age-gronp heiivecn the years I't 
and 7V; is about lower than in Western^ Europe in general. The 

roj:|:ularity of the H/i:nros (see Table 23) is most strikini;*. 

The mortality, ao(’ordin^j: to a^e, for Sweden, can be sindied from 
the year 1750. A summary of the results of snob an •examination is 
given in Table 24- (next j)age). 

The deelim* of mortality bears with it an increase in the length of 
life. A(‘cording to the Swedish tables of mortality, the Expectation 
of life for a new-born child is, in this country: 


Yriirs. Both srxos. Meu. Wonion. 

IT.")."! ITTf) ar) ‘20 years. Ih'i l>o years. 80 r»0 years. 

iHD? 1S40 41'4 .s ’ > 

1S()1 1870 44 riK > 42so ^ 40:37 > 

1881 1800 5002 > 48;»r* > 51-47 ^ 


Tlie average lengtli of life has thus im*rease<l during the last cen- 
tury and a half, from 35 to 50 years. This fact alone is sufficient fo 
show the c()nij)lete revolution affected during the lOtli century in 
almost every condition of life. The mean lifetime is now in Sweden 
50 'o 2 years, in Norway 49'94, in Denmark 47*8 5, in England 4;)*4;3, in 
Belgium 45*00, in the Netherlands 43*7 5, in Einland 42*8o years. In 
France, the average length of life was 42* 1 3 j’^ears for the ])eriod 1877 81; 
and at the present time it is probably somewhat higher. The figure 50*02 
for Sweden is the highest figure a whole nation has ever reached. — 
In the country districts of Sweden, the average length of life reaches 
^*5 8 years but in the towns only about 43*38. The average length of 
life for the men is 48*5 5 years (in the country districts 50*5 5 and in the 
towns only 40*o5), for the women 51*47 years (in the country districts 
52*62 and in the towns 46*4 1). 
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Table 24. f >i'afli-r\ites Sivf(fen. Bif apes. Yearlt/, ^/oo, J73If 



Age. 

1751-- 

1776 - 

1801— 

18*26— 


1876- 

18H6- 

1773 «. 

1895-*. 


—4775. 

- ISiK). 

— IHA'). 

— 18.50; 

—1875.; 

—1895 

—1895. 


(Mill.' 

0 1 vo!irs'...y 

210 

196-74 

lS3-:u; 

162-82 

140 ;,:i 

1120.', 

103 90 

*2858;, 

94-09 

1 3 

, 1' 

^ .55 g.s 

52-u<; 

4T-.M 

?)4-0(J 

.‘hvSO 

*29 1 1 

•21 ‘»l 

117 ;J2 

1981 

3 5 

s- 

2S»ie 

*25-92 

19 t;2 

1.5:, 7 

19 70 

15’ (50 

13(»3 

74 :,2 

9 s:. 

0 5 

y - 

87 24 

SI rrj 

73 7s 

59 0 7 

57-*29 

44 .92 

;;9- 1 .*, 

i;{(i 7 1 

,‘;3-8s 

5 10 


14 IS 

12-os 

10 04 

7 74 

9-20 

7'9J‘ 

(iTif) 

4191 

5 i;, 

lo 15 

» , . 

i 

6 27 

6 00 

4-:,:; 

4 c.:5 

4 OS 

:i 71 

*24 9 0 

3 4 

15 *20 

3 

< 2«I 

6*4 2 

. 6 42 

4 92 

4 90 

4-.',7 

4 

18 .s.', 

4l;: 

20 *25 


s-7(: 

8’oit 

S12 

6 91 

6 .'>2 

6-0 1 

6 00 

19 os 

()- 1 

25 ;»o 


10 .38 

itre: 

9-2S 

S 2:5 

7-28 

6-j.'> 

6 3:5 

*21 2s 

6oi 

30 ,*)5 

» 

12r.;i 

11-07 

107:5 

10 17 

S 30 

() s:» 

6 C. 4 

*24 78 

6-17 

3)5 4.”> 


1484 

13 2/) 

14 00 

1;*,00 

10 72 

82:5 

7-9.', 

•29 03 

7:(: 

45 55 


*21 rr. 

lS-7«> 

20 99 

19-9S 

15 79 

IloO 

11-07 

15 1 1 

10-21 

5.5 6.5 


:i5i2 

32 S! 

37 7r> 

31 i.i 

*29 19 

*21 12 

*20 .‘58 

7 lor. 

IS :>n 

65 75 

» 

70'3.') 

<4 t'.v 

76-1:5 

i .3‘70 

6;l 1 0 

17 or 

46 2.S 

' 1.3012 

4-2 70 

7.5 «/) 

> ... . 

16S«; 1 

169 72 

1.^1 97 

176, 17 

1,55 32 

1,*).5 :u» 

132 21 

211 20 

1*21 9 1 


Total 

2S-71 

2022 



20 :^2 

i: r. 

10 4 9 



\ IVw detail.^ may hm* hv lopifil Irom copious lij^iiros of SwiMiisli 

inortaliry statistics. 

Jii the country -districts, the mortality has sunk, if w»‘ comj>arc the perioils 
1810 40 and 1801 Oo, from oo t«> ir»' 27 ‘Niu: for the the <ieei*ease 

has lioen from 34*4 4 oe t<i 1 m*(>:> on. The figures for tlie tf»wus w(‘rr tlum, 
(luriuj^ the former j)erioil. 55 % higher than those for the couutry-distriels, hut 
during the latter iieriod, only H\ — a t(dliug witness of tin* improved sanitary 
conditions and communal administration in gtmeral of our towns, 'flie higlnu* 
figures, which still distinguish tin* t<jwns from the country-districts, an* due 
almost ♦‘iitirely to the higher dt‘ath-rate amongst cliildrfui of tender years — 
esi>ecially t]ios(‘ of illc'gitimate hirth — and amongst middle-aged imun Among 
married women also the death-ratti i- somewhat higher in the towns. 

For the y(‘ars 18tUT»5. the mortality in the tlrst year of life amounted to 
102*8 per thousand of iiving-horn children (in tin; first month of life. 34*s; tlu' 
first week l6’o; the first day d'o). For coniitry-distriets the figures are fi5*s 
^ oo; for towns, 1.31*3: for the Kin of Veriiiland but »o; for tliat of .loii- 

kOpiug, 77; for (/reliro and Skaraliorg, SO’o ^ The tigun^s w’mv higliest 
for the liiii of Vesteniorrland ami tin* town of Stockholm, with 141 ^’/oo ami 17u 
®/oo resjU'Ctively. The average figure fiir Western Eurojie is about 180” \m»- 4he 
mortality amongst l(*gitiiiiate children in Sweden for the years mmitioned was 
95*1 00 ; amongst illegitimate children, 

Heaths by violence (not inclmling suicides) amountiMl annually to about 64o 
]»er milliou of the population during the jicTiod 1821/40; tiiis figures sank to 
44 8 for the decade 1881 90. The number of those* drowruul, especially, has sunk 
from 361 to 240; all the othm* casi/s liave (l«*creased from about 280 to 208 — 
all per million iji habitants. 

] Paring the ])eriod ls81,90, the various months of the year showed the 
following death-rates i)(;r annum, iu 'too: January 19*93, Fehruim* 18 * 91 ), March 
19*.').'), .^pril 19*12, May 18*i3, .Tune 15*9o, July 14*48, August 1.3*47, Sej^- 

^ Pt;r l.(XtO live births. “ Per l.fXHj uf moan popalatioii. — ® Kamiiio. * Later, 
the y^'iii 1?S98 has attained a yet more fuvuuralde result, or only lo OS y oo for tlio whole 
popnbttiou. 
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lfl*04, Kovember wiA Decmber 18*5». Ili8 aver- 

jm\u Tbm Smsmy reached aJmeet 18 9 ^ over the yearly 
average^ bat 8«ivteaibery m the eaiitrary» lall 11 9 ^ ieZote. In Ibrmer daya, aimag 
traa the ibost dangexeai tiaae, imiw it Is rather printer. — The inftaenee <tf the 
sesson ea nisrUillty is eensiderably Im in the north of Swed^ than in^e 
«soath ~ oontwy td what we imdd esqpeet Between the mal dlBtricts 
and the cilaes^ftlie difterence Is greatest dnring the sammemtoiitliSi espetitally 
for the maseoliiie sex. In the highest age8» the death-rate is greatest during 
winter; in the middle ages, dnring spring. For the earliest years, winter il 
generally the most disastrous, but at times also midsnmmer; more especially 
was this the case formerly and in towns. 

^ The mortality in the different ttns of Sweden, for the decade 1881/90, 
may be seen by the map on page 127. In the Iftns about Lakes Vettem 
and Venem, the mortality now amounts to only alKmt 14 to 3 5 Voo, — a 
ffgnre which is really a most extraordinanlv fa\ curable one. In former times, 
mortabty was lowest m the Iftn of Jemtland (for 1841 60, but 12*96 ®/oo — pro- 
bably a world-record) but ot late ^ears the mortalit\ there has increased as a 
resnlt of the development of the timber-trade and ^0 consequent great immigra- 
tion. The mortalit> in the cit> of Stockholm waaJjknncrh \en great, but now- 
adays the figures arc, on the contrary, \ory ia\ourahlc. During the period 
1896/1900, the mortality in Stockliolm amounted to but 18*2 ® 00, 01 hsb than in 
most oi the other European capitals 

Immigration and emigration. 

Th'^ modern emigration movement can be said to date — as a whole 
— from the decade beginning 1840. In Sweden, however, it began 
somewhat later, the Swedibh (migraUon-perxods proper being between 
the years 1868 73 and between 1879 93. At present, emigration from 
this country is again at a Ion tide 0 

It has ahead\ been shown, in the chapter dealing with the frequency 
of marriage, how the great stream ot Swedish emigration during the 
periods named above (the relathe greatness of which was only sur- 
passed by that of Koiway and Ireland) can lie in the mam explained 
by the unfavourable conditions under which the transition to the 
modern system of industiial life took place in our land. The great 
dibcline of emigration, of late years, must be considered as evidence 
that the difficulties of this unfavourable transition-period are now 
in way to be surmounted 

That emigration assumed the great jiroportions it did at one time, 
is also to he ascrilied to that inborn love of roaming and adventure 
which our people share with the other Germanic races — a spirit whldk 
is unusually developed amongst us. And a Swedish population of one 
million souls having established itself in America, naturally exercises 
such a great power of attraction, on account of kin-ship and other ties, 
that we can hardly suppose that emigration will ever quite cease. 

A general survey of the movement of population in Sweden during 
the period 1851/95, wdth a special view to the illustration of emigration 
and immigration, is given in Table 25. 
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Then we see that, dui^g these forty-five years, about 916,000 persons 
in all have emigrated from Sweden, of which number but 125,000 have 
been replaced by immigration or by the return of emigrants — a common 
occurrence. The net amount of emigration is thus nearly 800,000 per- 
sons; of a truth, a most material loss for a people counting but five 
millions. 

Table 26 shows that this loss inclades 462,000 persons of the .male sex and 
but 329,000 of the female sex. The disproportion between the sexes is most un- 
favourable, just at the age which is here of most importance. We have lost, 
of persons between thq|agos of 20/25, no less than 156,000 men, and but 80,000 
women; a proportion of 195 to 100. 

On the whole, the loss of those in the age of childhood has amounted 
to 132,000, whilst within the group of the most able-bodied — 15/35 years 
of age — the loss is no less than 563,000. There arc 68,00C^in the group 
35/50 years, and, in the whole group above 50 years of age, only 27,000 
persons. The net loss of married people is 125,000; of unmarried adults 
(above fifteen years of age) 533,000, the men numbering 329,000 and the women 
only 204,000. 


TaBL£ 25. Movement of population in Sweden, 1851195, 




Factors of the movement. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


TTopnlation, Dec. 31, 1850 


3 , 482,541 


1 , 687,248 


1 , 765,263 


IBirtha, 1851/95 

Deatiis, 1851'95 

Bteess of births 

Emigrants, 1851/95 

Ulmmigrants, 1851 95 

Excess of emigrants 

Increase of population...:. 

Population, Deo. 31, 1895 
Sweden, 


5 , 833,827 

3 , 666,720 

2 , 227,167 

615,552 

125,164 

766,388 

1 , 436,716 

4 , 616,260 


2,990,468 

1,826;728 

1,163,740 

535,876 

74,148 

461,728 

702,012 

2 , 386,266 


2,843,359 

1,779,992 

1,063,367 

379,676 

51,016 


784,707 

2 , 536,666 
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Ta^b 26. Totai emigration and imm^rationy 1831193.^ 


D 

Emigrants. 

Immigrants. 

Excess of emigration. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 



Total. 

Men. 

Wommi. 

0/15 

16/20 

20/25 

25/30 

30/36 

35/40..... 

40/45.... 

45/50 

50/« 

154,487 

150,872 

258,713 

151,405 

77,457 

44,535 

20,428 

18,310 

33,330 

78,201 

81,413 

168,828 

94,747 

45,799 

26,123 

15,085 

10,030 

15,650 

76,286 

69,459 

89,885 

56.658 

31.658 
18,412 
11,343 

8,2«9 

17,686 

22,000 

8,030 

23,204 

25,327 

18,504 

11,000 

0,300 

4,040 

0,000 

4U21 

3,&56 

13,254 

15,271 

11,885 

7,391 

4,440 

2,748 

4,182 

10,939 

4,183 

9,950 

10,056 

6,679 

3,615 

1,866 

1,301 

2,427 

132,427 

142 , 83.1 

235,500 

120,078 

58,803 

33,520 

20,122 

14,270 

20,727 

67,080 

77,557 

155,574 

79,476 

33,914 

18,732 

10,645 

7,282 

11,468 

65,847 

65,276 

79,936- 

46,602 

24,979 

14,797 

9,477 

6,988 

15,259 

Total 

015,552 

535,870 

370,070 

125,104 

71,148 

51,010 

700,388 

401,728 

328,000 

Of these: 
Children* 
Married . 
Single^.. 

154,487 

150,704 

004,301 

78,201 

83,808 

373,867 

76,286 

72,956 

230,434 

22,000 

31,704 

71,4001 

11,121 

18,240 

44,787 

10,939 

13,464 

26,613 

132,427 

125,000 

532,901 

67.080 

65,568 

329,080 

65,347 

59,492 

203,821 


On the whole, the emigration has risen above, the average frequenc 5 % for 
the whole population, only in the ages 16/36. The consequence of this will be 
that the growth of these age-groups is slower than that of the rest of the 
population — even if they do not actually diminish — and that their numerical 
importance becomes smaller in jiroportion to the total population. A natural 
consequence of this, again, is a relative diminution also in the number of births, 
so that the group 0/5 years also belongs to the list of those whose relative 
numbers are declining. The. age-groups 6/15 and 36/m are more favoured, 
especially the age-group 60/m. The effect of all this upon the composition of 
the population according to age, is shown plainly by Table 13, page 112. 

During the period 1851/95, about 768,000 persons have betaken 
themselves to transoceanic lands, by far the greatest proportion of 
whom have emigrated to tlie United States of America*, whilst 148,000 
persons have sought homes in European countries. Ot the latter 
number of emigrants 48,000 have gone to Norway; 63,000 to Denmark; 
12,000 to Finland and Russia; 20,000 to Germany, and but 5,000 to 
c^her European countries. The annual number of emigrants to the 
neighbouring lands is almost constantly about 5,000 persons; of those 
who go to Norway and Denmark there return about 50 The 
immigration from Finland is even greater than the emigration thither. 
But only 6 % emigrant Swedes have returned from the United States, 
though the per cent has risen during the last few years; thus, 
1894/99 a total of 69,870 Swedes emigrated to t£e United S^tes, wUle 
31,027 persons immigraited from the United States to Sweden. 

> Witb approximate additloas for unreported emigration and immigration. For 86|07B 
emigi^is and 20,861 immigrants the distribution according to age^and civil oonditlpiis is 
appmimative. — • Below 16 years <ff age. — • Widows and widewew indad^ 
may be remarked that when, of late years, the number of Swedish immigraatu to 
Amefioa ^has been stated at a higher Sgnre than is warranted ^ by Swedish statisticB 
resptfi^g emigration, this is accounted for by the fact that the higher flgnTes inc|nile a 
grmit' number emigrant from Finland, who pass through Sweden. 
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n. THE SWEDISH PEOPLE. 


The Swedish-born population in the United entered in the census of 

1900 was 574,625 persons; counting the immigrants since that time and ako 
children born in America of Swedish parents, the total Swedish population might 
be at least 1 million, perhaps considerably more. The great hulk is to be " 
found in the States of Minnesota (more than 20 per cent), Illinois, Iowa, and 
other states around the great Canadian lakes, as well as in South Dakota etc., 
— the climate of which somewhat resembles that of Sweden. Especially in 
Minnesota there are vast regions wholly populated by Swedes. The Swedish^ 
immigrants have to a greater proportion than those of most other nations occupied*' 
themselves in farming, then^ in industry and navigation, only few of them in 
commerce. Though the Sw^es still have great affection for their old country, 
they generally, soon, become very good Americans. 

The emigrants from Sweden consist, for the most part, of workmen 
(agricultural and industrial) and domestics, but, of course, all closes 
of society have their representatives. The emigration, on a large 
scale, of unmarried women began a little later than did that of the 
other classes, but that, too, soon reached important dimensions. 

Emigration from the flourishing North Sweden, the inhab- 
itants of which are to a great extent dependent on the timber-trade, 
has always been considerably lower than from the agricultural pro- 
vinces of South Sweden. 

The effects of this great emigration have undoubtedly extended 
to all classes of society. From an economic point of view, emi- 
gration proved a relief during the period when the younger age groups 
were in excess, and when the opportunities for work were few, as was 
the case, for instance, about 1880. But, at other periods, the loss of 
such an amount of working-power must have been crippling, and it 
cannot be advantageous to the economy of any country to bring up and 
educate young people who immediately afterwards proceed to utilize 
their training in a foreign land. Neither is it possible for the produc- 
tions of a country to increase to any great degree, unless there be a 
simultaneous increase in the number of the consuming population. And 
if we leave the economical point of view for that of culture, we see 
that emigration has occasioned Sweden a most sensible loss, in carrying 
away a large proportion of the most intelligent and capable part of 
the population. 

On the other hand, our country has already derived no small 
gain from the profitable intercourse with other nations — especially 
with the great republic on the other side of the Atlantic ^ to which 
emigral^ion has givei^ rise, and from which powerful impulses for good 
have already made themselves felt in the life of our country. Neither 
ean it be said to be of no importance for our nation that, poor both 
in wealth and number as it relatively is, it thus shares iii the worjr. ^ 
of building up one of the great powers of the world, a country 
whelie many a gifted Swede finds the ample field of activity which the 
restricted conditions of his own land do not provide him with at home. 
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For America^ the Swedish part of her population will unques-. 
tionably be of great worth. It is true that the larger number of 
emigrants from Sweden are labourers, nearly aU without great means, 
and under such circumstances it can easily be understood that, a$ yef, 
they cannot hope to play any great rOle in the intellectual^ life of their* 
new country. But the cultural work which has been ^ consequently 
^^carried on in Sweden for many centuries must, in every case, form a 
most valuable basis for the future. And what other country has sent 
to America settlers whose families have, for several generations, enjoyed * 
a general book education? And the best features of the' Swedish*' 
national character — industriousness, simplicity, obedience to law, 
integrity, and chivalrousness — have, too, won due acknowledgment 
in America, and must always form a valuable contribution to that 
formation of a national character, which is now taking place. The 
peculiarly well-developed bent of Swedish people for the study of 
natural science and for mechanical inventions has already won well- 
deserved triumphs in America; we need but recall the names of John 
Ericsson and of J. A. Dahlgren — to say nothing of a great many others. 





m 


d. NATK>NAL CHABACrsmSTIOa MORAL AND 
SDClAt. CONDlTIONa 

The Sw^feh race is of Teutonic origin without foreign intermixture, 
and the external appearance of the people testifies to the fact. They are, 
as a rule, tall and weli^grown; they have light hair, broad and lofty fore- 
« heads, and blue or grey eye®* The formation of the skull is dolichoce- 
*phalic — though brachycephalic skulls also occur — and orthognathons. 

The Swedes are one of the tallest nations on the earth. Indeed it 
is possible that they rank second to none of the civilized peoples in this 
particular. The most recent statistics show that the average height 
of a male Swede between the ages of 30 and 35 is 170 -g (centimeters. 

According]; to the extensue researches undertake ti dnrintr these last \ ears, the 
Swedish people seems to be th<‘ purest remainder now (‘\tant ot tlu old Teutonic 
race, auil anthropologically it showN a remarkable homogc neit\ . ( onsideniig the 
shape of the head, the m\estigatious mentioned ha\( made maiuie^t that in Sweden 
a high degree of dolichocephaloimuss is prominent: th(‘ a>erage numhei of cranium 
index IS 75*9, the variation in the difterent [»rovmc(‘s being only l>etw(‘eii 74*i!* in 
SOdermanlaud and 77*\ in Lappland.* Upon the whole, «7 % ot the population 
of Sweden can be considereci as doliehocephalmis and only 13 as hradnee- 
phalous; how the* latter numbers >ar> in different parts of the countrv will he seen 
by the map on page 135. 

As regants colour of the hair and colour of the eyes, the researches above 
mentioned have proved that 75*3 •• of the )>optilation of Sweden have light, 
22*4 % dark (brown), and 2*3 % red ban; light (blue or grey) eves are to he 
found in 6(1*7 brown ones only m 4*3 and eyes ot mixed colours in 
28*8 When considering the matter at large \ou will find the light colours 
of the hair and of the eyes predominant and most strougl) marked in those 
parts ot the country where a pronounced dolichoeephalousness pn* vails. 

It i«. an interesting cireumstaiKo that the statistics collected in conni'ction 
with compulbory ‘ railitarv* service* prove incontestably that there has been a con- 
siderable incnase in the averAgre height ot the poimlation of Sweden during the 
last half-century. The average height of a eonscniit accepted for military ser- 
ripe of the age of twenty years, works out tor tht tive-joai periods 1841 45 to 

1866,70 and 1891 95 in order at. 167*o, 167* i, 167'5, 167*7, 168*2, 169*3 

and 170*1 centimeters; that is to say, there is no less than 3 centimeters’ in- 
crease. — The variations in height lu dift(*rent i»arts ot the country may be se*en 
by the chart on page* 136. The great(»st average height is attained by 

the inhabitants of South Norrland and of the towns of Stockholm and Gothen- 

burg. The investigations undertaken by A. Key show that the* average height of 
pupils at the Swedish public colleges ranges higher than that of the population at 
large at the same ages. Both iii regard to height and to weight Key’s figures, it 
may be noted, give a very favourable result when compared with elata collected 
for other countries, and that hold^ good not only about boys but also of girls. 

* By ermium index is imdcrstood the ratio between the length and the breadth cC , 
the craninm, where the breadth is lees than 80 per cent of the length, the shape of the 
cranittot ia said to be dolichocephalons, otherwise it is brachycephalons The general 
average numbers are calcnlated by the Swedish naturalist A. Ebtzius, inventor of ibis 
clasbifieation, to^be. for dohchocephaloas 75 per cent and for brachycephalons 88 per cent 
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The figures given above with reference to the height of conscripts plainly 
denote that physical development has improved among Swedes during the period 
given. The figures for those who have been rejected as unlit for military serviee 
tell in the same direction. The percentage of these to the whole, for the six 
decades 1831/40 to 1881/90 and for the period 1891/95 in order are: 35*7, 
36*4, 36*7, 27*8, 23*6, 20*2, and 21*7; that is to say, a considerable improvement 
on the whole. Compared with the figures in other countries, the percentage of 
rgections is unusually low. Here, too, may be remembered the fortunate position 
which Sweden occupies in regard to mortality, and the very marked way in which 
the death-rate has declined, especially during •recent decennimns. 

With regard to the Dissemination of Knowledge among the People 
it will probably be a well-known fact that the Scandinavian nations 
occupy a very prominent position. The art of reading has been general 
in Sweden for many generations; and hence a certain degree of intellec- 
tual power has been attained by the people at large, forming a very 
sound foundation for further educational improvement. On the other hand, 
it may be that there is at times wanting that youthful* enthusiasm for 
the acquirement of knowledge often met with in nations where the great 
masses have only recently begun to enjoy the advantages of book-learning. 

Hence, it will be observed that, for many generations, the popuhi- 
tion of Sweden, by the power of being able to read, has been placed in a 
position to pursue mental work. In contrast to this favourable condi- 
tion of things, it is to be remembered that the extensive area of 
the country, the sparseness of the population, and in many parts their 
poverty too, do not let life itself present to the people as many 
opportunities for mental improvement as in more wealthy and more 
thickly populated countries. A result of this is that the intellectual 
development of the Swedes often appears to be unequal in character 
^and not to come into full force in practical life. A certain coarseness 
of mind is, moreover, still to be found in many places as remains 
from the incessant wars of bygone ages — or, may be, in part from 
t|ie early nineteenth century, when drunkenness was very widespread. 
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qlKalitie® VHci v lia:^ always 
:, be^ v^^y prbmiiaii% pres^^ inlSweate,.^ be affirm^, 

li;mi^^ of byerstepp^g the 1>pu&& of hietory 

bf Sw^en'a^waie is one of gi^t brilfiaMe, whl^ nn^ms era 

•eqoaLi; :Th spite of the eighty years of peace yirhi^ the^^^^ 
has BQW enjoyed, its inhabitants are st^l imbi^ witib the same instinotB 
and virtues in this direction^ is abundantly mai^est Scarcely a 
waged in any part of the world, even in ^our tinies, bnt tha^ a 
, considerable number of Swodes volunteer of their otni accord for service, 
^and seldom does it happen that these warriors do not do credit to the 
national tradition for valour in arms. 

Let the opinions fi>s to war be what they will; it cannot be denied 
that war entails a very great output of energy, and that every 
people in this situation clearlj^ bears witness of its real character. As 
regards the Swedish i)eople, it may be said that, when put to this 
trying ordeal, they display very manifestly the more open, bright 
and, so to say, luminous sides of their nature, such as: intrejrid courage, 
persistent bravery, disinterested self-sacrifice, and noble chivalry — 
all qualities to excel and triumph preeminently on the actual field of 
battle. Foreign to the Swedish temperament, on the other hand, 
is that dark fanaticism, that induces the citizens of a Nuinantia or a 
Zaragossa to bftry themselves beneath the ruins of their homes. Simi- 
larly, dismi^l hatred is not cherished ])y a Swede; towards a conquered 
foe he is ever merciful and ready to conciliate him; indeed it not seldom 
occurs that this phase is exaggerated to the detriment of his own real 
interests. 

What has just been said proves indisputably that a pronounced 
humanity is a main feature of the Swedish temper. The way in 
which Swedes have treated other nations with whom they have 
come into contact in the past, bear.s unimpeachable testimony to 
this fact. 

^ History has not many — perhaps indeed no — instances to present that 
bear comparison with Sweden's treatment of conquered Finland; how the former 
moulded the latter into a sister people, with the grant of a full share in the 
civilization to which she had herself attained; how the superior race literally 
educated the inferior, in just the same manner as in private life the elders edu- 
cate tbefr juniors, but in a manner that is not by any means regularly adopted 
between nations. Wherever, moreover, Swedish rule has in the past prevailed, as for 
instance in the Baltic Provinces, in Pomerania, and in other places, the memory of 
it still lives as a righteous and humane rule, a rule which never sought to subdue 
others in its own interests, but rather to elevate and to raise them as far as possible. 

A' characteristic example of this is afforded by the only colony that Swedes have 
founded in foreign parts, viz.; the so-called New Sweden, in the present State of 
Delaware. Alone of all ' European nations, the Swedes succeeded in living ii^ c 
complete peace with the aboriginal Indians, being inspired in all their dealings 
with thm by sentiments of justice and humanity; wherefore the colonists in 
■ New’^eden have been ever styled by the Indians: »Our White Brothers^, 
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At home, dlso, Swedes readily practise this* noble uprightness of 
dealing, which forms one of the securest foundation^ for the eoc^ 
fitbric, often compensating for short-comings in other directioivB. OhSfi^ 
ousness to the above drenmstance often causes critics to form iivlhee 
favourable opinion of the social condition of Sweden, bo^ in ancl^ 
and modem times, than it deserves. « 

^ Another evidence of that humanity as a trait of Swedish chaaractfio^ 
may be seen in the pronounced dislike felt by Swedes for every species 
of headstrong hehaviour. The attempt to assert own legal rights to 
the infringement of the just and well-founded claims of others, meets* 
with less sympathy in Sweden perhaps than anywhere else. 

The Power of Organization in a highly developed degree is another 
characteristic feature of the Swedish nation, and the solidity and stability 
that the fabric of Swedish society has displayed through the past centuries, 
are doubtless in large measure due thereto. To this is allied a great 
faculty for subordination under olhers without loss of personal dignity, 
and an equally marked faculty for ordering others without arrogance or 
bullying. At the ])rcseiit day there are to l)e found in many parts of 
the world young Swedish engineers occupying ])osts where they have hun- 
dreds and even thousands of workineii under them, and discharging their 
duties with that (piiet courtesy, that strength comhined with justice, 
which render obedience a matter of <‘(mrso and not of ^()m])ulsion, and 
which result not only in the best pos-.ihle relations between superiors and 
subordinates, but also in the greatest and most efficient <)ut])nt of work. 

The great importan(*e that Swedes attach to ])oliteiiess and consider- 
ation for others in human tnfercoursf , is well known, as is al’-o their 
hospitality. On great occasions show and poui]> are in evidence among 
them, and rhetoric is in danger of being over-estimated.^ A weakness 
for theatrical effect on their j)art cannot he wholly denied, though it 
is relegated to occasions of no groat im])()rtance and is only existent 
in externals. That the Swedish people are ca})al)le of humble observa- 
tion of duty, of unmurmuring self-denial, and of heroic self-sacrifice 
when the call arises, the whole of their history aiii])ly proves. ** 

The characteristic of the Swedish nation that is most deeply 
rooted, and that forms the key, as it were, to the whole, is their intense 
love of Nature, This is it that has given birth to the great Swedish 
naturalists, to the Swedish inventors, and to the Swedish explorers; to 
the same source are to be traced the Swedish lyric poets, the magnifi- 
cent Swedish national melodies and singing, and the special course that 
Swedish imaginativeness has taken. This preeminent appreciation of 
the charms of Nature has, however, diverted the attention of Swedes 
^ Jio some degree from psychological fields, and hence a Swede, while often, 
or almost always, a great nature-lover, is seldom strong as a student 
of mankind — a consequence of this being, amongst other things, that 
there is an abundant lyrical literature but a very scanty dramatic one. 
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The lore of Katnllre' arises s|>oatimeoQ8)7 in the hmsit of a Swe^e by reason 6t 
the country in which her dwells being specially calontated to prompt it Nature as 
seen in Sweden Is not, generally speaking, majestically imposing as in Norway^ but 
neither is it at times repellent or ovc^owering as there, nor yet enerrating as is 
often the case in more Inxnriantly foliaged countries, nor forbidding as are deserts 
^and steppes; in its peculiar conjunction of freshness and idyllic charm, it Is 
in that word’s most literal sense. The appreciation of Nature is equally widespread 
among poor and wealthy, though the former may not he equally conscious of it. f%is 
feature of Swedish character, strong attachment to Nature, may at times occasion^ 
mental manifestations of license and coarseness, bnt it forms, on the other hand, the 
main source and explanation oi the indestructible health and strength enjoyed by the 
Swedish nation, which have so many times been in evidence when the nation has 
passed through the most trying ordeals, and have even defied the ravages on physical 
and mental forces entailed by that easy-going thoughtlessness which Swedes are not 
unixequently guilty of falling into. A happy-go-lucky way of letfing things slide is, 
indeed, the most serious weakness of the Swedish character. On the other hand, 
it may be pointed out that history often (‘nahles us to observe a more vigorous 
vitality present in a nation with tliose characteristios, than in one prone to spend 
its endeavours solely upon collecting and preserving, whereby it btronu^s sapless 
and parched. 

The realm of Sweden is the uKtNt ancient of those now existing in 
Europe; the records of history give us no instance of a foreign yoke 
ever having been borne by the Swedes; thanks also to the remoteness 
of the country^ from the central ])aii:.s of Europe, it has l)een able to 
preserve its social development rather free from foreign innovations. In 
Sweden there has never existed either hereditary feudal system, or 
bondage of the lower classes; on Sw^edish legislation Roman Law has had 
but little influence, while the Roman Church has exercised less power in 
the country of Sweden than in j»erhap8 any other on the continent of 
Europe; moreover, the people have been subjected to an absolute mon- 
archy as a form of government only f(»r very biief periods. When it is 
remembered that S^v'edes have preserved the distinctive features of their 
Aryan origin with greater ])urity than any other of the Indo-European 
nations, it might be .sn])pose(l that the special form that civilization has 
assumed in Sweden would have had a highly original stamp; at the same 
time, however, there is also the danger ]>resent that such isolation in 
development might result in general stagnation. 

On closer acquaintance with the people of Sweden, we shall find 
that the views just enunciated admit of very considerable modification. 
As regards originality in the Swedish social fabric as such, it is un- 
deniably present, though not in so marked a degree as might be expected, 
or is to be found beneath the surface rather than upon it. On the other 
hand, the stagnation that was to be feared from isolation is wholly 
non-existent — save, perchance, for a certain degree of conservatism in 
social life and ways, similar to that prevailing yet more pronouncedly^ 
in England* 

That the isolation of Sweden just described has not borne all 
the fruits, whether good or evil, that might have been expected, is 



dottbtleBS to be explained by the inh^ent 44^tef^i fdt 
far aU things foreign^ a trait m their character that is iidamately 
connected with their imaginativeneBS. This interest, that in all ages 
has rendered Swedes very apt to overvalue eveiything that has a 
foreign origin and to undervalue home products, has i^ many ways 
been fruitful of mischief for the people and has checfted the natural 
^development of national individuality. On the other hand, however, 
it cannot be doubted that it is this keen interest in all things human 
that has rescued the nation from becoming sterilized in (*ultural sense, 
and has warded off the perils that the isolation often touched upon' 
might have otherwise involved. 

Thus, the people of Sweden in our times presents the picture of 
a man who has certainly not attained to the utmost development 
of his best possibilities, but who has, on the whole, l)een able to 
maintain himself in that state of 2 >hysical and mental soundness which 
gives the best surety of a long and prosperous future. 


Social conditions. 

The history of Sweden as a soetdl commutnfg presents features of great 
interest, inasmuch as it is the record of an evolution upon an exclu- 
sively Teutonic basis, unaffected by the* spirit of Roman culture or the 
theories of Roman equity that laid so evident an impression the con- 
tinent of Europe at large. 

The Swedish commonwealth m its earliest jdiasc knew of no other distinction, 
in a legal sense, among its members than that of thralls (nearly all captives of 
war) and freemen. Yet, even at that time, there existed wealthy and i»owerful 
clans, whose influence was iierpetuated from father to son - a gerih, consequently, 
out of which a nohility might emerge. Subsequent to the introduction of Christianity, 
yet another anstocracy arose in the shape of the Catholic pnesthewd, with its claims 
upon a legally sanctioned status of its own. During the progress of tlu‘ 13th century 
the social fabric became moulded in set forms. Tb(* ancient condition of thral- 
dom ceased to exist, though it was not till the beginning of the following centiwy 
that it was legally abolished. The new Estate'*, on the other hand, were now 
recognized by law. The organization of the Catholic Church was brought to 
a definite conclusion by the S>uod of Skeuinge in 1248, and those employed 
in the service and ntnal of the church formed, from that time forth, a 
special class of the community, that eiijoy(sl a large share of privileges. Some 
forty years later, a legally acknowledged temporal aristocracy came into being, 
inasmuch as every man who engaged to equip himself to serve the realm as a 
horse-soldier, was declared exemiit from the payment of all the general taxes. 
It was thus actually possible for any one who wished, and had sufficient means, 
to enter this class of the community, and an aristocracy of wealth, rather than of 
birth, was thereby constituted. The condition of things, however, peculiar to 
*^bat age, rendered it a usual circumstance that people of high birth were well 
off, and, at large, the hereditary nobility may be said to have been institated 
already now. At about the same period the Cities began to detach ‘ themselves 
as distinct communities, with legal institutions of their own. 
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In the 14th ceiitiiry — a time of great unrest and frequently of general 
lawlessness — the aristocracy arrogated nearly all the fmwer in the body 
social, and endeavoured to put into force, in Sweden too, the principles of 
feudalism. The Swedish Peasantry^ however, averted this danger by rising 
in arms (1434), under the leadership of P2ngelbrekt, to oppose King Erik XIII. 
*^The vigorous «. national rnoveiuent that succeeded this effort and lasted through- 
out the protracted (hiion wars with Denmark, raised the Swedish peasantry to a 
height of importance which that of no other country attained^ not even of^ 
Switzerland, whose }»easants fought, it is true, for their freedom, but did not exer- 
cise any influence on the imlitical affairs of the country. In Sweden, however, 
j during a period of over a' hundred years (1434/1543), that may fitly be 
termed: T>The Peasants Epoch of Greatnesa^y the peasantry, in conjunction with 
the patriotic section of the nobility, occupied the proud position of being in 
fact the ruling caste in the realm. As the Swedish Diet (Hiksdag), was at 
this very time becoming established in more definite forms, it was a matter of 
course that the peasant class became a participating clement in its constitution. 

A check was given, it is true, by rfUsta\Tis Vasa, to the preponderance 
of the peasants, but their legal and social status was nevertheless secured 
for once and all. The reform in th(‘ ("hurch organization carried out by Gustavus Vasa 
and the enforced forfeiture of the lands Imlonging to the (.’hurch, involv(*d the 
fall of the ecclesiastical aristocracy. The new Protestant clergy came in, too, 
for its share of privileges, and became, in course of time, one of the four 
Estates into which the Hiksdag was subdivided; its wealth and influence were, 

however, no longer what they once had been, and in succetniing centuries it 

always sidtni with the lower class<‘s against the nohility. 

The Estate of the Noldes, who, in the ndgn of the weak successors of Gustavus 
Vasa, were in 15fi0 expressly declared to possess hereditary rights — being 
thereby freed* from the obligation of discharging militar>' service as horse-soldiers 
— gained more and more inflinmce during the wars of succession in the 
house of Vasa, and this finally attained to the height of its power during the 
great wars that shed a lustre on the land of Sweden in the 1 7th ctmtury. 
The t^NoUM Epoch of Greatoess.’ had therewith set in, in its way no 
less reinarkahlc than that of the, p(‘asants in the j>rec,eding age. 'fhe citation 
here of the names of Axel O.xensticrna, of world-wide renown, of the statesman 
Johan Gyllenstierna — fores(‘eiiig in so many respects — ami of Per iJrahe, 
the great re-creaTor of Finland, must suffice, but it may be added that nearly all the 
eminent and illustrious men that Sweden produced iu that ag(^ belonged to 

the nobility. 'I'o some extent, however, that state of things was due to the 

numerous new men who were raised to the dignity of noblemen. Hroadly 
speaking, it may be asserted that the titled aristocracy of Sweden have a finer 
record of achievements for their countiy^ than that of any other land, and not 
only are the instances of genuine desert very numerous but the acts of encroach- 
ment upon the rights and privileges of other classes of the community, are com- 
paratively few in number. 

The latter circumstance is not, however, t(» he understood as implying that the 
status thus attained by the nobility was not burdensome to the other Estates. 
More particularly did the immunity they continued to enjoy from the majority of 
the general taxes weigh heavily on the rest of the fmpulation, who were conse- 
quently constrained to pay all the more themselves. Most seriously threatened 
was the peasantry^ being brought, as three centuries before, to the verge^ 
of social and financial ruin. On this occasion, they were rescued by the 
King and the Hiksdag (in which assembly the Nobles were outvoted by the 
Clerj;^’, the Burghers, and the Peasants). After a series of struggles, extending 
over more than thirty years (1650/82), Charles XI was at length enabled 
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to pass a d^ree for the forfeiture to the Crown * <ff the great . majorijtj 
of T^Crown that had been, given away or leased to the nobility, more 

especially by Queen Christina, and this »Redaction» was put into practice by the 
King on such a large scale that it forms a distinct epoch in the record of the 
possession of the soil of Sweden. The major part of the estates thus forfeited 
by the nobles, passed by purchase into the hands of peasant proprietors, and that* 
class thereby attained so firm a standing, economically, thd!t the efiects of 
the same can be very plainly traced in Swedish political life of the present day. 

** — With regard to, the nobility^ who, during their period of greatness, had split 
up into two markedly distinct groups — the higher and lower aristocracy — the 
forfeiture of their landed possessions left them a class very numerous but/ 
very much impoverished, and they were fain, for the most part, to procure a 
livelihood by accepting posts in the jmblic service. 

I’his »grand forfeitures, that Chark‘S XI efl(!Cted, did not do away with the quarrels 
between the P^states in Sweden. In the 1 8th century thc^y again broke out, the bone of 
contention now being the privileges enjoyed by the nobility, more especially their 
exclusive right to the higher government appointments and to the possession of 
untaxed land. (It is to be noted that the ancient immunity from certain taxes was 
now attached to the land as such). Once again a grand social ridorin was effected, 
this tiuKs in 1789, by Gustaviis III, who, by abolishing in large measure the 
above-mentioned privileg(js (iiijoyed by the noldlity, s(‘cured the acquiescence of 
the oth<*r P^states to the inauguration of the (short-lived) rtdgn of royal absolu- 
tism. The privileges that still n'lnained to them after that i)n)cess, the nobility 
voluntarily relinquished after the juditical revolution of 1809. 

Thus, the P^states becaun^ leveled socially, though they survived as ])olitical 
units until the year 18(15, when the time-honoured subdivision of the Riksdag into 
four bodi(‘s, re])res(*nting the four Kstatt^s, was re\oked. and a new, two-chamber 
s>stt‘m t<»ok its plac<\ 'Ihe members of these two chambiTs are electe‘d by constitu- 
encies of (pialified voters of all classes unitedly. A titled nobility still exists, it is 
true, but as a corjM)rati>e body it is mily concerned with the administration of cer- 
tain funds, and since the above date, additions to its ranks hav(‘ almost ceased. In 
189i!, moreover, the last relic of the ancient S(K*ial status, the exemption from 
taxes, iiK'iJtioned above as attaching to tin* ]>ossessors of certain descriptions of 
land, was also withdrawn. Th(‘ rivalry hetwt'cui the P^statc's, that had pn'vail(‘d 
for centuries, was thus brought to an end and a new e]K»ch \vas inaugurated. 
Strife no longer prevails between ’^P^states'> hut betw(‘eii >'Class(‘^'. 

The aspect of affairs in the country of Sweden at the present day is ^ 
in many ways unique. Since 186(1 the class of peasant proprietors hVs 
had a preponderating voice in politics. In so far the ])resent age might 
also be termed >pThe Peasants’ Epoch of Greatnessv. Mtn'eovcr it is to 
he noted as a special feature that the peasantry in Sweden bring a 
direct influence to bear on politics, and are not represented there by 
men chosen from other walks of life. The number of peasants who have 
seats in the Swedish Diet, is upwards of KK) — a state of things that 
has no parallel, save in Norway and Denmark; in neither of those 
countries, however, is the ])roportion so large. Of the labourers’ class, 
though, the great majority are still without a ])olitieal vote.* If, then, 
•^he Sweden of our times may be said to present, politically, the picture 


* During the coming session, in 1962, of the Riksdag, the Government will bring in 
u hill on an extension of the franchise. 
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of a state where botSb modem ultra>*democrdrtic and ancient aristocratic 
institutions and tendencies prevail, the latter are still, socially, in 
many eases preponderant, — Concerning the nobility — still surviving 
in large numbers — many noble families have sought to ward off 
financial decay by the institution of entailed family estates; this 
process is, however, since 1809 prohibited by law. 

Strained relations between the different social classes in Sweden have^ 
however, been mitigated, by that fellow-feeling which, as has been 
frequently pointed out in these pages, is a characteristic trait running 
' through all classes of the community. Hence it is that all dissensions 
and infringements of others^ rights, that do occur in the course of prac- 
tical life, are set at rest with less friction than might be expected from 
a consideration merely of the written and unwritten laws of the land. 
Yet another circumstance, contributing in its measure to this state of 
things, is that to rise in the social scale is perhaps nowhere so easy of 
accomplishment as in Sweden, nor do such advances probably anywhere 
occur so frequently as here. That may be attributed principally to 
higher education being practically open to all, by reason of the low 
rates charged for instruction at tlie public colleges. Thus, at these 
colleges no less a percentage than 20 to 25 are the sons of peasant 
farmers or artisans, and about one half of the total number educated 
at those schools belong, in general, to the so-called lower classes. 
A great n.umber of the. most prominent men in Sweden can thus 
trace their ancestry back to a member of the lower classes with but 
one or two intervening generations; the upper and lower classes are 
consequently strongly bound together by the very closest of ties, 
namely that of blood. The significance of this will be apparent, if the 
reader reflects on the striking contrast in certain other countries, where 
the difference of class often amounts almost to a difference of race. 

Additional contributory causes towards the leveling of social dis- 
tinctions in Sweden may be found in the high status to w’^hieh popular 
instruction has been raised; in the, comparatively speaking, equal 
distribution of wealth; and, finally, the self-consciousness of the 
individual, that centuries of political freedom have brought in their 
train, and which asserts itself superior to any and every sort of 
infringement. 

For a statement concerning the distribntion of wealth in Sweden, 
there exists, it is true, a considerable collection of data from recent times, 
but as they have been arrived at for the purely administrative purposes 
of the exchequer, it is not easy to make use of them here for scientific pur- 
poses. Nor is the matter simplified by the tripartite assessment of wealth 
adopted: real estate in land, other forms of real estate, and incoui^ deri- 
ved, from capital and labour, without any information forthcoming as to^ 
when, and in what proportion any two or all thi^ee of these species of 
wealth are held by one and the same individual. 
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Drawing a line between large and small fortuiife at the limit fixed 
as rate for candidateship to the Upper Chamber^ of the Swedish Diet 
(viz. real property to the value of 80,000 kronor and an income of 
4,000 kronor from floating capital or labour; a, krona = l-io shilling = 
0*268 dollar), we can give a rough estimate as follows of the distribu- 
tion of wealth: • 

•• Of Real Estate in Land about 2,000 of the proprietors fall above the given 
littit and about 270,000 below it, the first category embracing about one fourth 
of the total value of the land under assessment, th<i second, consequently, three 
fourths of the same. 

Of O/J/er Real Estate about half the total value accrues to proprietors who 
rise above the limit; however, it should be noted that in many cases they are 
joint stock companies, and as such they do not form actual individual property- 
owners, since the owner-ship is divided among the shareholders. Moreover, the 
figures on which this estimate is based date from 20 years liack and may there- 
fore since that date have undergone a not inconsiderable change. 

Of Income from Capital a7id Labour about one thUnl of the total value 
falls to the lot of those above the limit, two thirds to those below. 

However incomplete this rough statement is, it may yet be said to 
establish one fact beyond dispute, namely that land in Sweden is divided 
up among the po])iilation in a much more democratic manner than are 
other forms of wealth. Only one fourth of the land assessed falls to 
the category of large property, and yet the limit fixcAl is as low as 
80,(K10 kronor (4,400 t), a sum which, in this particular case, must he 
regarded as rather inconsiderable. To further illustrate the condition 
of affairs in question, it may be added that no less than 85 % of the total 
number of landed estates in Sweden are worked by the proprietors them- 
selves, leaving only a percentage of 15 for those let out to tenants, 
though the latter estates are, it is true, on an average, not inappre- 
ciably larger than the former. 

One item with regard to property ownership in Sweden* may be stated 
with precision, and that is the number of the entailed estates. At the close of 
1895 they were 1G7 in number, valued in total at 110 million kronor, or 4*62 % 
of all real proj)crty in Sweden. Reckoned by total value, more than nine tenths 
of these estates belong to noble families. 

To sum up very roughly the results of the preceding, we find 
that about one third of the total property possessed and income received 
in Sweden is allotted to a percentage of the population of only two, 
whereas the other two thirds are divided amongst the remaining 98 % of 
the people. This may seem a very serious disproportion, but there are 
probably few countries where . the state of things is not far worse in 
this particular. 

As to whether unequal distribution of wealth tends to increase or 
decrease in Sweden, it is unfortunately impossible to say anything 
definitely; that, however, prosperity has, on the whole, increased greatly, 
can be demonstrated beyond gainsaying. 
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The census records from earlier times — which claim our admira- 
tion from many candies — afford us an opportunity of placing the fol- 
lowing summary before the reader: 


Percentage of Families: 


In 1805. Id 1840. In 1855. 


Who had more than enough to live upon... 2‘9G 

Who had just enough 25*74 

Who had less than enough 54*81 

Who required entire support 1(V49 


9*35 13*76 

63*74 67*06 

22*28 15*93 

5*fi3 3*27 


Total 100 100 100 


Though it is impossible to attach any very considerable importance 
to the figures in the above table, and that naturally so, when the 
method by which they were arrived at is taken into consideration, yet 
it is also inconceivable that the change, in general, to which they bear 
witness, should be altogether delusive — for that to be the cAse, indeed 
the differences in the figures are too great, and tlie regularity in the 
course of progress they indicate is too strongly marked. 

For recent times figures of this character are lacking; that pros- 
perity has not, however, ceased to increase is am])ly evidenced by the 
large increase in national wealth of which another section in thi.s 
work treats. 


Moral conditions. 

When social science wishes to examine into the moral condition of a 
people, it must, as is well known, content itself to a very great extent 
with the study of negative indications. Apart from the criminality, 
and the phenomena in connection with the temperance question — 
phenomena that will be dealt with in special sections in the following 
pages — some facts will be given here concerning the number of il- 
legitimate births, and other data derived from the statistics of popula- 
tion or of medicine, which will serve to throw light upon general and 
private morals, in the more restricted meaning of this word. 

The frequency of illegitimate births^ which is certainly not the 
only or even the safest measure of the moral condition of a nation, 
but which, in any case, illustrates one side of it, forms on the whole, 
one of the dark sides of the social life of Sweden, even if those condi- 
tions are far from being as unfavourable as people often make out. 

The frequency of illegitimate births is usually expressed by the i»cr cent of 
the total number of births. If viewed from the point of the morality of a 
nation, this frequency, however, ought rather to be compared with the number 
of middleaged unmarried women. To every thousand unmarried women anh ' 
widows between the ages of 20/45 years, the yearly total of mothers giving birth 
to illegitimate children, in Sweden during different periods since the year 1760, 
and in other European countries during the period 1871/80, has been: 
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Sweden 17S1I1S95: 

European countries 1871180: 

Scotland 

... 37*8 

1751/75 . 

11*7 

Netherlands. 

17*3 

Shveden 

... 39-4 

1776/00 . 

17-6 

Switzerland . 

18-1 

Italy* 

... 42*8 

1801/25 

28*3 


26-2 

Denmark 

... 45*2 

1826/.50 . 

32*2 

France 

30-9 i 

German Empire 

... 51*6 

1851/75 . 

37 4 

Belgium 

31-0 

Western Austria 

... 66*2 

1876/95 . 

37 1 

Spain ^ 

32-8 

• 


1886/95 . 

36 9 

Norway 

33-8 

Western Europe 

... 40*2 


m The first column of this table shows that the most marked deterioration 
took place in our country during the period 1776/1825, i. e. during the very 
time that was also characterized by the greatest inarease in the misuse of spirits. • 
Ilut the table also shows that, during the last ivmity years^ this deterioration 
has ceased — a circumstance we heni take the liberty of especially emphasizing. 

Ill comparison with other countries, we find that the figures for Sweden are 
somewhat lower than the average for Western Enroja^, and considerably lower 
than those for Denmark, the (iermaii Empire, Austria, and perhaps those for 
Italy too. But on the contrary, w(‘ are certainly far from the favourable condi- 
tion presented, for example, by th(i Ntitherlands. 

The princijial reason of the comparatively large numbi^r of illegitimate births 
in Sweden is, naturally, the de^Tease lad'ore meiitiou(^d in the frequency of mar- 
riage, which has resulted in the percentage of married ])eoide now being lower 
than in most Euro])ean countries. 

As to the frequency of illegitimate births in dififerent j)arts of Sweden, that 
will be seen from the map on p. 148. The state of things in this respect has 
of late years undergone a considerable change; in times of old, the condition of 
Norrland, for instance, was very much more favourable than now\ In Norrland 
and Svealand (with the exception of Sodewnanland) and also in the Ians of 
Kalmar and Blekinge, the frequency of illegitimate births is greater in the country 
than in the towns. 

Of the other data which serve to illustrate the moral condition 
of Sw(Hlen, we may here accentuate the frequency of divorce, the 
extent of ju’ostitution, the frequency of venereal diseases and cases of 
stillborn children, the difiPerence in the death-rates between married 
and unmarried persons, and, finally^ the suicides. \ 

The yearly total of divorces, per million of the population, for the decades 
1831/40 to 1881/90 and the ])eriod 1891/95, in the order given, has amounted ** 
to: 35*1, 32*1, 33*0, 31'9, 43’9, 50*2, and 61*3. The latest periods thus show 
pretty great deterioration, but still this does not prevent Sweden’s position in 
this respect from being a more favourable one than that of most of the other 
countries in Europe. 

Bognlated prostitution is found only in the cities of Stockholm and (lothen- 
burg. At the close of the year 1865, the number of prostitutes in Stockholm was 
230 per hundred thousand inh., whereas, in 1899, it was only 162. In Gothen- 
burg, the corresponding figures for the years 1887 and 1900, were 102 and 72 
respectively. 

The frequency of venereal diseases, according to the investigations of J. 
KjelLBERG and others (at least, as far as can be judged from the number of 
cases treated in the public hospitals), seems to be on the decline; this holds 
^ood not least in respect to syphilis. During the years 1861/65, there were an- 
nually admitted to the civil lock-hospitals 118 cases per hundred thousand inh.; 
in the years 1891/95, on the contrary, only 91 per hundred thousand inh. During 

1 Years 1861/70. — * Illegitimate children and foundlings. 
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the foraer period, 10‘o.Voo of the patients admitted" Vied^ irkflei: dii^A 
latter period, only 4*4 ^/eo died. Aecordixi^ to the ittfomiation MimM 
f^qnency of these diseases seems to be lower in Sweden than funmv/fnt^ 
nearest neighbours. * ^ * 

Bespecting the frequency of sttU-bom children^ which is considered b; 
medical authorities to be very illustratire of the question of the greater or lesse 
occurrence of syphilis, it has already been shown on a preceding page (122 
^tfaat this frequency increased til] about 1865, but that, since then, it has dimi 
nished in a high degree. The figures for Sweden in this respect, are, on tb 
whole, nnusnally favourable. 

The death-rate among the different groups, According to dvil conditions 
gives certain stand-points for judging of the mural conditions of the people. A 
is known, the death-rate among unmarried men is always considerably highe 
than that of married men, a fact which, however, depends itartly on the circum 
stance that the latter group, in certain resjK'cts, rej^resents a select number, b< 
to say. The difference in the (ieath-rat(‘s of married and unmarried men is 
howe\er, unusually high iii Swedem in the more advanced ages, which, in itself 
cannot he a favourable sign. It should he obscTved, however, that here, too, i 
change f<»r the better has heem notic(‘able durjiig tin* last few years. — Betweei 
tht' dc‘ath-rates of men and women th(‘re a])i>earcd a great difference during 
th<‘ ])CTiod of the greatest consumption ol s)>irits, to the disadvantage of th< 
tormer; durinu the last decades that difference has h(‘cn essentially reduced. 

'l'h<‘ chajrter on suicides is. as is well known, one among the saddest in th< 
history about tin' end of the nineteenth cenlnrv*. ami the remark holds good fo] 
Sweden, no less than for most other countries. In the following table a survey 
IS given of the fre<im'iicy ot sui<'id<'s, both for certain groups (ff ages, 8e^es, am 
civil conditions and amongst the ]H>pnhition as a wliole. 


Tablk 27. Annual number of safri<Ie,s per tUO^OOO inhah. in each group 


! 

Average 
for the 
years 

Total. 

Mni 

15 25. 

i 

Tied iijcii. ; Married wromeu. 

1 

Single men and 
w'idowTirs, 

Single women and 
widows. 

a-VDO-lfK) w.j|l!i/25. 

&v.'jo.;5o.a>. 

15,25. 

25 50.1 50, W. 

Ii)/25.j2.550.j50/®, 

1831 50... 

6-47 

13-1 

;• 1 

18 fi! 19-6 i 1-5 

3 2 i 5-3 

5-6 

28-4 I 22-:i| 

2 6 6s 

3*7 

1851 70 ... 

1 7-21 

14-2 

16 6 1234? 24 

3 3 j 5-8 

5-5 

30-2 S.*) 8 

2-8 6-6 

6*5 

1871/80 ... 

S-t5« 

7-2 

181 1 26-9 .| 31 

4 - 2 ! 7-1 

61 

36-7 ! 54*4 

2-9 80 

8*6 

i 1881 iH) ... 

1074 

7-8 

19-9 j 34 8 :| 3*2 

4*3 ! 8 0 

8-4 

41*0 i 65-3 : 

5-4 IM 

8*0 

! 1891/95 ... 

14-40 

91 

22-2 1 38-5 il 2-3 

5-8 1 11 3 

9-(> 

50*2 i 86-,9 1 

15-G 22-1 

12ej 


The great increase, on the whole, is apparent. It is, however, peculiar t( 
find that little or no deterioration has taken jdacc among the married men o. 
young and middle age; among the youngest married men, the frequency has even di- 
minished. The greatest increase amongst men is to he found among the un- 
married of the higher ages, in which class the number of suicides has almosi 
quadrupled. Still greater, however, of late years, is th(i increase amongst young 
unmarried women, of which more will be said in the section, »The Womai 
Que8tion>, in the following pages. • 

Compared with other West-European countries, the position of Sweden, ai 
regards the frequency of suicides, has in former times been fairly favourable, bui 
*the great deterioration of late years — of which the general cause is somewha 
difficult to discover — seems to be setting this favourable position at stake. Th< 
figures of Sweden are much surpassed, however, by those of Denmark and al8( 
by those of Germany and France. 
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^ Respecting tKe^Aoral conditiom of the city of Stockholm* ©xceed- 
ingly gloomy descriptions are not seldom to be found in foreign lite- 
rature. When these accounts do not contain actual inaccuracies or 
exaggerations, it may be taken as a rule that they are based upon 
rthe conditions of earlier periods and that they altogether neglect the 
changes for the ]}etter which have taken place during the last few 
decades. m 

In the years 1851 '00, 43*4 •i of the children born alive in Stockholm were 
born oat of wedlock; in the yearjs 1891/95 this percentaj^e had fallen to 28*6. 
<To every thousand unmarried women, in the ages 20/45 years, there correspond 
now in Stockholm about (>2 illegitimate births annually; we may recall the fact 
that the mean tigure for the whole of Western Austria is 66, and we will add that 
for Bavaria it is 72, and for the kingdom of Saxony 90. Respecting Stockholm 
it should also be remarked that no small nnmber of the total of mothers giving 
birth to illegitimate children, consists of women who have betaken themselves to 
the capiul merely for concealment of birth. — The nnmber of etill-bom children 
in Stockholm has fallen from 65*5 ®/oo, for the years 18.)6^60, to 28*7 ^/oo, for the 
years 1891 '95. We have before mentioned the dc'clinc in th{‘ number of proeiu 
tuiee. — As concerns the consumption of spirits, it may be mentioned that 
when, in 1877, the sale of alcohol was taken over by a company, in accordance 
with the cGotheuburg system*, it disposed of about 13 litres of alcohol per bead 
of the Stockholm population during its iirst y<*ar of activity, while nowadays it 
sells but 8 litres per head. And in th<‘ years 1871/75 there were treateil in 
the city 32 cases, per hundred thousand inh., of alcoholic diseases^ while for 
the years 1891/95, the figure was dmt 18. 

That the death-^ate in Stockliolm has undergone an unparalleled diminution, 
has been already mentioned. I’or the years 1851/60 the whole death-rate 
amounted to 41 *5 ^/uo annually; tor the years 1891 '96 it was but 20 ® ik), and for 
1896/1900, about 18^'<x>. Only few greait cities can nowadays compete with 
Stockholm in lowness of death-rate. — Finally, it may be added that <liiring the 
last few decades both the frequency and the fecundity of marriaye have inereasefl. 

If it be also remembered that, during the last fifty years, the population 
of Stockholm has trebled in numbers, and that its administration and public in- 
stitutions of allfkinds have, daring this period, reached a standpoint which has 
often been acknowbjdged as exemplary, it may with truth be said that the capital 
of Sweden is, nowadays, something quite different to what it w«is during the first 
half of the century, and that a work of reform and regcnerati(m has bce.n carried 
out, to which for scope and strength it would be <lifficalt to find a parallel. ^ 

Criminality. 

Ot ell the brandies of statistics, there is assuredly none of which 
the results are so difficult to judge correctly as criminal statistics, and 
y^et investigation is compelled to return to it, over and over again, to 
endeavour to gain at least some light upon the gloomy ])roblems pre- 
sented by it to the human race. Concerning the statistics of crimi- 
nality in Sweden, some chief data for older and newer periods arei,^ 
collected in Table 28. These figures are, no doubt, both fallacious and 
not fully commensurable with each other, but they give, in any case, 
the best information that can be gained on the subject. 
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Tabls 28 . Some data emeeminff the fregueney of Orimet ia Steedeit, 


Armgefor Both 
the years sexes. 


Men. 


Wo- 

men. 


Age. 


Both 

sexes. 


Men. 


Wo- lATeragefor 
men. I tHe years 


In- 

fanti- 

cides. 


A) Crimei, 1861/1900.^ 


1861/66... 

53 0 

921 

16*0 

1866/70... 

55*8 

96*2 

17*6 

1871/75... 

42 9 

74 6 

13 2 

1876,80... 

38*4 

67 8 

10*9 

1881/85... 

40*2 

71*0 

11*8 

1886/90.. 

30 6 

65*1 

9*5 

1891/95... 

41 5 

741 

10*9 

1896,00.. 

44 9 

81*6 

10*0 

1861 75 . 

50 4 

874 

15 6 

1876 00... 

40*8 

718 

10 r> 


B) By age», 1881190.* I 

0/10 



• 

10/15 .... 

6*2 

11*4 

0*9 

15/20 

71 1 

124*7 

16-6 

20/30 

1057 

185*6 

29*7. 

30/40 

01*6 

111*8 

16 4 

40/50.... 

40 0 

714 

12*2 

50/60 .... 

22 7 

414 

66 

60/70 ... 

10*9 

21 1 

2 8 

70 .. . 

3o> 5 9 

09 

Tol.ll 

38*3 

6H0 

108 


C) Spefiat 


1751/76... 
1776/00.,. 
1801/20... 
1821/40... 
1841/50 .. 
1851/60... 
1861/70 .. 
1871y80 .. 
1881/90... 
1H9I,95... 
1896 UO » 


d‘80 
4*68 
4*62 
3*95 
4*86 
4*72 
7*68 
914 
6*67 
6 25 
4*80 


Other 

hoini* 

oides. 


Lar- 

winy* 


crimst* * 
8*00 

, 

7*16 

• 

9*16 

• 

12*78 

837 

17*00 

954 

10*76 

667 

11*42 

602 

12*42 

581 

9*14 

528 

8*86 

615 

900 

570 


If we look at the first division of this table, we find that 
the yearly number of people condemned for crimes, from the period 
1861/75 to the period 1876/19(X), has fallen from 50*4 to but 40’3 per 
hundred thousand of the ])opnlation. To this gratifying result, the 
decline in the misuse of intoxicating liquors has certainly contributed 
together with the improvement in popular instruction, the increase of 
wealth, and the far-reaching religious and other humanitarian move- 
ments which, dxiring this time, have ^o powerfully worked upon our 
people. But some of it ought, no doubt, to be ascribed to. the emigra- 
tion, which has carried away, not only a great number of the smartest 
and most capable part of the population, but also a very great number 
of its unquietest elements. 

After haviiijr thus stated an improvement as being the rule, it must, on the 
other hand, be admitted, that the time subsequent to 1890 again is characterized 
by a certain deterioration. This has especially been the case concerning the 
latest years, during which several crimes have attracted a large share of public 
attention. To a certain degree, this sad circumstance may be explained by tbe 
fact that in times of favourable economy personal transgressions always show a 
tendency to increase; other causes are, j>crhaps, a legislation and au administration 
Ifhmane to excess. lu other respects, too, the phenomenon in question no doifbt 
calls for earnest reflection. That the conditions, however, — neither in comparison 

^ Annual number per lOO.ODO inhab. of those pronounced guilty of serious crimes. It 
ought to be noticed that the increase for 1891/1900 is partly apparent only, depending 
upon certain crimes before having been counted among the desser one8> but now being 
reckoned to the number of the serious. — * Annual number of those pronounced guilty of 
serious crimes, per 100,000 inhab. within each group. — ^ Annually per million inhab. The 
numbers of infanticides, homicides, and assassination are gathered from the statistics of 
population. For earlier times the heading >infanticides» comprises all child-murders, whereas 
from 1861, only infanticide in a legal sense; the effect of this on the result will, however, 
prove rather insignificant, and all the more so as the numbers for 1861/00 arc sure to be 
more complete than those for earlier periods. It will have to be noticed that according to 
^ the fignres in the Table above, there came during the years 1751/75 an average number of 
4 infanticides on every thousand of mothers to ^legitimate children, whereas in our days, 
only abont 1 or 2. Concerning other kinds of crimes than those mentioned here, some data 
are given for the period 1891/95 on page 153. — ^ Petty thefts included. The first figure 
comprises the period 1831/40. — ‘ Pro^ional fignres for the year 1900. 
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with those of times past, nor yet with those among other nations — are so dis- 
advantageous as at times declared, of that statistics beaf witness beyond contest. 
Speaking generally, our long wars have left in the temperament of our people a 
certain residue of violence, which is not to be found in the same degree with 
our neighbours — amongst them again the frequency of many other kinds of 
crimes is greater than in Sweden. • 

From Table 28 it will be seen that the frequency of seriou# crimes is beyond 
^comparison greatest in the ages 20/30 and next come the ages 16/20 and 
30/40. The complaint heard in our days from nearly all nations about an in- 
creasing frequency of crimes among minors has made itself heard in our country 
too, and a minute investigation has shown that a *deterioration really has taken 
place in the first years of youth (16/20), whereas the school ages, properly 
spoken, rather show an improvement. 

Of those condemned for serious crimes during the period 1881/90, oi 
the men, and 77 % of the women, were unmarried. Of the whole number, 1*34 5^ 
were analphabetists, while no less than 23*3 % were unable to write, a number 
which is many times greater than that for the population in general. There 
were in very good financial position; 21*6 in good financial position; 46*7?^ 

in narrow circumstances, and 30* i % were destitute of means. 8*6 5 %' had been 
born out of wedlock, a figure which indicates a higher frequency of criminality 
in that group than amongst the rest of the pojuilation. 

During the years 1891/96, the frequency of certain kinds of serious crimes 

— expressed in the annual numbers of condemned per million of the population 

— was as follows: offence against public authority 30*4 (increasing), forgery 25*3, 
perjury 4*5 9, murder and attempt to murder 1*74, assassination and homicide 
7*20, infanticide, feticide, and the like 13*20, assault and batten'* 67*3 (increasing), 
ra])e 2*03, outrage d*6 6 (increasing), incendiary fire 6*38. theft 262, robbery 
2*44, fraud and treachery 17*2 (increasing), other kinds of crimes 1G*4; thus 
altogether 442, or — after subtraction of those guilty of more than one crime 

— about 416. Of some among these crimes Table 28 offers a survey, also for 
times ))ast, which is of considerable interest in many respects. 

The fr(!quency of serious crimes in the different farts of the country, during 
the years 1881/90 is shown by the map on page 162. The minima are to be 
found in tin; same ])rovinces w'here the frequency of illegitimate children is 
lowest, and where also the death-rate is at a minimum. ^ 

As serious crimes, we have above reckoned such offences *as cannot be ex- 
l>iated by a fin(*. A total of 185 per hundred thousand inh. were condemned, 
yearly, during 1891/96, for lesser offences, and 602 for misdemeanours. The 
greatest number of the offences last named were cases of drunkenness. • 


Customs and manner of living. 

We may here give a brief notice — which, very naturally, does not 
in any degree pretend to be an exhaustive one — of the dress, food, 
ways of living on feast-days and week-days, and manners and observ- 
ances amongst our people in general, and in its various classes. 

The dress of our nation is, as with all modern, civilized peoples, in accord- 
*ance with general European fashions, w^hich nowadays very quickly reach even 
the remotest districts. Only in certiiin parts of Dalame and of Lappland are 
the old national costumes still in general use; in other outlying districts they 
have disappeared during the last two generations. Some of these* becoming 
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dresses are sometimes adopted io our 
times, so deeply interested in everything 
historical, for use on festive occasions, 
and out of doors, by women of the 
upper classes: this is the case with 
the pretty costumes from Rattvik in 
Dalarne, from Ving&ker in SOderman- 
iand, from certain parts of Helsingland, 
Blekinge, and Skane, etc. These richl}^ 
coloured dresses — often to be seen 
at Universiil Exhiijitions and in tourist- 
albums — may therefore be considered 
as being pretty generally known even 
abroad. 

As regards the working classes, their demands in the matter of drtjss have 
greatly increased of late years, and the Swedish workman nowadays always shows 
himself well-dressed after working-hours, which was far from always being the case 
some decades back. At the ]>resent time, the distinction in dress, as regards cut 
and style, between different classes of the comm unity, is ])raetically effaced, at 
least as far as regards the younger generation. Amongst the fiunah' population, 
the bonnet or hat and kerchief (Vschalett*) long nuuiiined a shihboletli for the 
upper and lower classes, but the bouu(d. has long since emtrg<Hl from tlie struggle 
in triumph. — In Skiinc, wooden 8ho(‘s were formerly in pretty general use, but, 
of late years, leathern shoes have become predominant, not only in tlie towns, 
but also in the country districts. 


Table 29. ^ Ymvly coimimptioH per inhahifnui, 1891:96, ’ 


Clountry, 

Wheat 

1 and 
rye. 
Kg, 

Pota- 

toes. 

Kg. 

Coff'ee. 

Hg. 

Tea. 

Hg. 

Sugar. 

Kg 

To- 

bacco. 

Hg. 

Spi- 

rits. 

Liter. * 

Beer. 

Liter. 

i 

Wiiie.| 

Liter, j 

.. . ! 

Sweden 

175 

242 

34*5 

0 31 

16-08 

10 53 

6-67 

27-6 

1 

0-8 i 

Norway 

135 

241 

38-6 

0-50 

9*09 

9 50 

3-54 

20 1 

1 - 2 ! 

Denmark 

287 

170 

30*6 

1-90 

2123 

1700 

14-40 

87-7 

1-6} 

Finland 

180 

122 

22*3 

02.5 

5-89 

12-79 

2-86 

8-8 

0-6 

Great Brit, and Ireland 

167 

141 

33 

24«7 

367.5 

7 45 

5-20 

ia5-o 

1-7 

Netherlands 

202 

336 

67-3 

5-93 

1213 

33’ 11 

.S-83 

34-6 

2-0 

Belgium 

274 

498 

38-6 

On 

9-82 

21-30 

970 

183-6 

3-9 

^rman Empire 

230 

537 

24-1 

051 

9-94 

15-40 

8«0 

1096 

5-7 

Austria-Hungary 

173 

2,% 

8*7 

0-18 

7-68 

17-32 

9-00 1 

392 

14-2 

1 Switzerland 

214 

43f; 

28-6 

072 

16-.58 

! 21 00 

6-12 

f>l-9 

60-7 

France.. 

254 


18*4 1 

0*17 

11-61 

10-76 

8-54 : 

22-8 

112*3 

Italy 

122 

19 

4*2 

OOl 

3-25 

5-54 

1-25 

0-6 

96-5 

Spain 1 

149 

59 

31 

004 

535 

11-80 

1-00 

1-3 

115-0 

Portugal j 

102 

32 

3-9 

0'60 

5-88 

4-65 

1-00 

1-0 

95-6 

Russia 

172 

142 

0-6 

3-09 

4-84 

5-66 

9-40 

4-6 

3-8 

Balkan States 

138 

5 

3*1 

On 

2-36 

9-10 

9-00 

2*8 

90-0 

Western Europe 

192 i 

258 

15*7 

4'77 

13-77 

11*86 

6-16 

63-d 

487 

Eastern Europe 

168 i 

134 

1-4 

2'28 

5-12 

8-09 

9-23 

9-8 

13-0 

Europe 

183 

210 

103 

3'82 

10-48 

10*43 

7-82 

42-6 

351 

United States 

129 

63 

391 

608 

29-20 

25-60 

5-96 

58-1 

1-6 


Yearly eo^eumplion wheat and rye 
^ perfinhahUmt 

1801/20. ; 1841/60. 1891/1900. 


88 kilog. 




Ill kilog. 


176 kilog. 


* For some countries of south- and east-Europe, the figures are occasionally older. 
A kildgram ~ 2'205 lbs. A hectogram (Hg) = 0'22 lb. A liter. = 0 2201 imp. gallon = 
0'2042 winch, gallon. — * Reduced to 50 fi alcohol. 
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The food in the country districts of Sweden Is ddcffle<% bei^ 
ouhstantial in the fertile level traettif than in the less frodoctive forest, ^oasd MB 
' districts. Jiye has hithei^ been, in the greatest part of the country^ Bi6 MpM 
: of grain most used for br^d, but of late years, taheaten bread has opme iadi»,’ 
and more into use, a circumstance which is partly explained by the tiMiit;. 
rye-meal and wbeaten-flour are, nowadays, often enough, equally iear. In Norr^^ 
land and in Dalarne a mixture of rye and barley is used for bread; in the 
districts producing chiefly oats, a mixture of rye and oats is employed. The hard 
%ye bread, called «knackebr<Jd*, is well known to visitors in Sweden; it can be 
kept for any length of time without losing its flavour. Nowadays, the use of 
this bread has spread as far as to the most soutffern provinces of our country,^ 
where the people formerly used soft bread exclusively. While speaking of :»knacke- 
brdd», we may also mention the Swedish ^smorgasbord^, a custom that our country 
shares with Russia, and which consists in beginning the meal with bread and 
butter (and spirits), together with which are eaten small quantities of a great 
many kinds of dishes served cold, or sometimes even warm. This custom is, 
however, on the decline at pnisent. 



The interior of OMorp Farm-yard, preserved in the Skansen Open-air Museum 

in Stockholm. 

In V Table 29 a comparison is made between Sweden and other countries, in 
respect to the consumption of some more important articles of food, while Table 
30 gives a view of the increase or decrease in this consumption in our country 
* during the last generation. On the* diagram, page 154, the view of the con- 
sumption of wheat and rye goes back as far as to the beginning of the century. 
The great increase in the consumption of the finer kinds of grain, especially of 
wheat, is very prominent. The use of cojff^ee has also very greatly increased, 
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especially of late years, and, on the whole, our population must now be one of 
those most addicted to (ioffee-drinking, (in North Sweden, this use is often carried 
to excess, especially on the part of the women). Teo, on the other hand, is still 
continod to the wealthier classes. The consumption of sugar has increased enor- 
mously, in consequence of the falling price and the rise of a native sugar produc- 
tion: sugar has, on the whole, always played a very great part in Swedish house- 
holds. 

The consumption of meat, is calculated by P. Faiilbeck as being, for the years^ 
1885/88, about 28 kg. ]>cr head, yearly, which is about the same as the European 
average. This consumption has doubtlessly increased of late years, although no 
figures on the subject are 'at hand. On the other hand, the consumption of 
milk — calculated by G. Liusholm as being, for the year 1885, 183 litres 
]>or head (certainly an unusutilly high figure) — is nowadays loss tlmn before, 
as an ever increasing quantity of milk is used in butter-making. The annual 
consumption of butter in Sweden is, according to P. Fahlbeck's cailculation, trhA 
kg. per inh. — a very high figure ou the whole, when compar(‘d with those for 
the greater number of <)ther countries. 

The use of intojcieating liquors had, during tin* first part of the nineteenth 
century, reached a height which attracted an attention iiafavourahle to our people. 
A detailed account of these circumstances, aiul of the energetic tc‘n\perauco work of 
the last decades, is given by the section ' The Temperances Mnvf*inentv in tin* pages 
following. Here we shall otily point out, with refer(‘nc»‘ to Tahhs 29, that 
the position of Sweden is, nowadays, by no means a specially unfavourable one 
in this respect, but that the <*oiisuinptioii of spirits in our country, even if it 
still be greater than in Norway and Finland, yet falls Ixdow’ that for Denmark 
and the average for Europe. — A so-called v national Swedish drink* is 
which, however, is only drunk by the hetter-oti‘ classes: jM*ople abroad often 
form a very exagg(‘rated ))ictnr(‘ of its ustj, and of its im}K)rtauce in Swedish 
social life. 


Table 30. Yearltj consumjttion ju'r iuhuhitant ^ in Swnien, ’ 


Average for 
the years 

Wheat. 

Kilogr. 

Rye. 

Kilogr. 

Pota- 

toes. 

Eilogr. 

Cofl'oe. ' 

' 

Hg. ■ 

Tea. 

He. 

Sugar. 

Kllogr. 

To- 

bareo. 

Hg. 

Spirits. , 
Liter. * 1 

Beer. 

Liter. 

wine. 

Liter. 

i 1861/70 

1 17 

109 

202 

17-3 j 

O’Os 

4H7 

7 13 

9’7r, i 

11-0 

1 0-42 

1871/80 

1 23 

i 123 

242 

23-3 i 

Oil 

I'm 

973 

1() 9« : 

16-8 

0’7« 

^881/90 

35 

: 132 

' 235 

30-4 1 

O’lS 

\ IU'57 

972 

7-50 j 

218 

0'61 

1891/95 

! 51 

! 124 

242 

34 5 i 

0’31 

j IG'Oft 

, 1053 

6'67 ! 

27-6 

0-62 

1896/00 

1 52 

i 125 

223 

48’ I j 

Ohm 

! 18’4S 

11-27 

8 04 ; 

;}3’4 

0-68 ! 


On the whole, it can be said that the consiimiition of the more substantial 
victuals (with the exception of milk) has very greatly increased among our people, 
a fact which undoubtedly bears witness to a rising econoiriical prosperity. The 
consumption of sjmits is, on the contrarj^ decreasing, and the use of tobacco 
is, from a European point of view, only moderately spread — but with a dis- 
I^roportioually large sliarc for snuff. The noticeable raising of the ^standard of 
livings, to which most of the figures coiiceniing food-consumption bear" witness, 
has certainly contributed in a high degree to the notorious progress in point of 
physical development, and the great decrease in the death-rate, a fuller account^ 
of which has been given in the preceding pages. 

' For redaction to English weights and measores, see andiir Table 89, page 154. — 

* Eednced to 50 ^ alcohol. 
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The honselioldft in Sweden were, far into the nineteftirth century, often very 
large, but their average size has diminished in later times, as the number of ser*? 
vants is less numerous, and the assistants in employments nowadays only excep- 
tionally belong to the household of the employer. At the census of 1870 there 
were to be found for every thousand households 195 women servants, but in the 
census of 1890, only 129. A great number of Swedish servant.girls emigrate^ 
every year to America, where they are much in request on •account of their 
reliability and willingness. 



0}t the way to the haufieJd. rtioh). Flormax, 

^ • stofkbolm. 


Volumes have been written concerning the manner of living, the enstoms, and 
observances of our ])eoi)h% as of otluT nations; to do more here than maj^c 
some few scattered allusions to the same, is, of course, impossible. As for tlfc 
educated classes, their w^ays of life are, on tlu^ whole, like those generally found 
in the Western Europe of to-day, with that sliade of distinction which can be 
derived from the special characteristics of our nation, such as the marked 
disposition to entertain and to show hospitality, a certain pretentiousness con- 
cerning necessities of life, but also the polite tact and chivalrousness, that real 
humanity in the widest sense of the word, which are so often found in the 
educated Swede. The Swedish temperament’s having also the characteristics of 
being egsily kindled aiid somewhat fantastic, lends very naturally its colour to 
our manner of living, which is no less marked by the strong appreciation of Nature 
— a feeling wliich, in our days, (‘.xpresscs itself in a wx‘11 developed tourist- and 
gportinglife. In the lower classes all this recurs in simpler forms, and also respecting 
the manner of living, the gajis between different classes diminish more and 
more. — It has already been mentioned in the preceding pages that a certain 
coarseness of disposition still exists in many places, as an inheritance from the 
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century-long wars; on’' the other hand, the generally spread art of reading and the 
awakened desire of knowledge, give a moral elevation which is not to be found 
in a people less favoured in this rc8i>ect. 

It has been hinted above that the Swede likes to «make a great 6how> on 
festive occasions. In every-day life, the way of living is, on the contrary, 
generally very plain, among the poorer population, during hard times, not seldom 
full of privations. The greatest festival of the year is Christmas, which is 
))robably observed for a longer time and more thoroughly than in any other 
country. The yule preparations often last whole weeks, and not only aim at" 
obtaining as much outer cleanliness and comf(»rt in the liome as possible, but 
also at providing a rich supply of all kinds of food and drink, so that the feast 
itself may, to the greatest possible extent, bo a time of enjoyment and n^posc.^ 



Ancient National Garb worn in Inffclstad, Shine. Preserved in the Northern 
Museum in Stockholm. 


The best known of our Christmas customs is the; use; of the Christmas-tret^, which, 
however, has become more general only during th(^ last fifty ytairs, and Jjjas 
not yet reached the peasantry. Early on Christmas morning, all gather in the 
church, which is then brilliantly lighted; the journey thither through the dark 
winter-morning (the way often having to be lighted by torches — at least, so it 
was formerly) — not seldom succeeded by a racing drive home, is a pleasure 
w^hich neither young nor old willingly forsakes. Amongst the minor popular 
feasts may be named, - Walpuryis Night (the night after the 30th of April), which 
formerly was kept in 'many places by lighting large bonfires, and Midsummer 
' (June 23rd and 24th), a favourite festival in Sweden, which is celebrated by 
decorating houses, ships, and vehicles with young l)irch-tree8, and during which 
everybody tries, as far as possible, to spend the whole day in the open air. 

. Amongst the festivities of family-life, wedding w.as formerly celebrated 
with extraordinar}^ preparations, which nowadays, however, are becoming plainer 
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and plainer. The close of the harvest gives occasion, *in many parts of the 
country, to exuberant festivities; these too, however, of ♦late years have become 
much more temperate, owing to the declining use of intoxicating liquors, and, in 
a very great measure, to the graver and more serious bent of the national 
character, which is a consequence of the strong religious movements amongst our 
people during the last two generations. • 

On the whole, it cannot be denied that, in Sweden as e&ewhere, the in- 
creasing severity of the «8truggle for existence, and the profound social move- 
ments, have cast a gloom upon the joy of life, a phenomenon, about the fullest 
conseqiiencc^s of which — both for good and for evil — the future only will be 
able to judge. '* 



Oktorp Farm-yard, preserved in the Skansen Open-air Museum, Stockholm. 


Dwellings. 

♦ 

The character of the Swedish climate renders it a primary necessity 
that dwellings should be built so as to secure warmth. Hence, houses 
have to be of solid construction, and every room must be provided 
with a fireplace, usually an earthenware tile stove. Double windows 
during winter are also almost universally regarded as an essential. 
As these requisites render the expense of construction relatively great, 
^the number of rooms has generally to be limited to a minimum, though 
their size is customarily fairly large. 

Apart from houses in large towns and from occasional better-class 
residences elsewhere, dwellings in Sweden are still principally’ built of 
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tvood. This time-honoiired building-material is giving place but slowly 
to stone. Even of tke towns it is only the larger ones and those that 
have had to be rebuilt in recent years, owing to their partial or total 
destruction by fire, that have a majority of stone structures to show. 
**In the others, wooden houses still exist in much larger numbexs, and 
that in spite of the fact that legislation is not wanting to restrict their 
increase. In the country districts, where restrictions of that kind are 
unknown, wood holds the day almost unchallenged, and increasingly 
so the further north one , proceeds. Stone and wood are used in about 
" equal proportions in the island of Gotland and some small districts in 
South Sweden, though throughout Skane stone is traditional, being 
employed not only in towns, but also in the country. 

A Peasant’s domicile traditionally consists, in its simplest form, of a cottage, 
embracing, besides an entry, the cottage proper (Stugan), a fairly large room 
serving as kitchen, living-room, and bedroom, and a small bedroom (Kanimaren). 
As means and demands grow, the building is enlarged by the addition of cither 
another room on the same level or another story, or by lH»th these adjuncts. 
A large peasant-farm will often have a cluster of two or more bouses of the kind, 
especially in Northern Sweden. In Skane, Gotland, and some other jmrts, tlie farm- 
houses are often found considerably extended in length, though only of one story 
— ill analog}^ with the Danish and German mode of building. The fann-biiildings, 
consisting of granary, stable, cow-liouse, and threshing-floors, are generally to he 
found in the immediate vicinity of the farm-house itself, often with it enclosing 
the farm-yard; a* garden, though 4 1><> small oms is hardly ev(T wanting. 



Dalarne. Winter landscape. Photo, o. rundbeho, 

^ Hedcniora. 
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A Special group of country dwellings is constituted *by the smaller Manor- 
houses and the Besidenoes set apart for the clergy, •civil servants, and army 
officers, though in the two last cases the system of providing such residences has 
been for the most part done away with. The simplest type of these dwellings 
consists of four rooms and a kitchen on the ground floor and two or more attics. ^ 
Where means and opymrtunity yierrait, the house is extended, eitlier laterally or 
by the addition of an upper story, or of a pediment giving space for one or more 
attic rooms. The main building is usually flanked by a couple of wings of smaller 
^dimensions, for the servants and the farm -management. 



Tnckhammar. Manor-house in SodermajilamJ. 


Large Manor-houses and Castles are to be found more or less frequently 
in Central and Southern Sweden, but only rarely in the northern provinces. The 
appearance of these residences differs in different i)arts of the country, the style 
of architecture they disjday often depending on the dates at which they were 
erected. Those in Skanc are both the oldest and the largest; the majority were 
built in the 16th century and in style resemble Danish buildings of the same 
period. Remnants, though for the most part but fragmentary in extent, still exist 
of medieval castles, not only in Skane, but also in the rest of Southern and Central 
Sweden; where, however, they — and indeed castles of the 16th century too — 
are rare, if the royal castles are ' excepted. The latter are dealt with under the 
head of ^Architecture^. 

The 17th century, the period of Sweden’s political greatness, was the golden age 
^of the Swedish Manor-houses; then the generals having returned from the wars vied 
with each other in the magnificence of the castles they erected. The number of these 
castles is greatest in Sodermanland and the other provinces round Lake Mklaren, 
and they are finest there. Instances are: the Castles of Eriksberg in SOderman- 

Sweden. II 
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land, of Skokloster in Upp- 
land, and of Tid6 in Vest- 
manland, the latter built 
by Axel Oxenstierna; all 
of these are preserved to 
the present day practically 
in their original state. 

During the 18th cen- 
tury castles vrere also 
erected, though in number 
and importance they did 
not compare with those of 
the century preceding. It 
was, however, the 1 7th and 
1 8th centuries that deter- 
mined the type of manor- 
house which still prevails 
in the Sweden of to-day. 

Recent Times have 
brought about great 
changes in the build- 
ing of dwellings in 
the country districts. 
Increased demands for 
comfort, the example 
of town-dwellings, and 
the custom, which has 
even penetrated to the 
Trolleholm Castle, Skdne.. country, of building 

houses for the purpose 

of letting — those causes, in conjunction with an often misdirected or 
impaired sens© of beauty, have led to the abandonment of the original 
types of dwelling above described and to the efforts to find new ones 
to replace them. A mode of construction at once simple and substantial 
fields to a more imposing one, by preference in the villa-manner; the 
traditional coating of red colour, that, either with or without the setoff 
of white corners, is so characteristic for Swedish wooden houses in the 
country, and is so durable, and so picturesque in the surrounding land- 
scape, is being replaced by one of neutral oil-colour tints, or by plaster; 
the ancient roofing-materials, turf, shingle, and tiles, formerly in use, 
are being supplanted by sheet-iron, asphalt roofing-felt, Ac. These 
innovations and experiments have not hitherto resulted in any very 
practical type of building being evolved for the country, but have 
succeeded, nevertheless, in robbing it of its pristine aspect of simple 
dignity, from an esthetical point of view, a dignity which was a unique 
characteristic of the dwellings ere<}ted in earlier times, and which 
harmonized so well with the scenery around. To endeavour to regain 
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Vishy in the Island of Gotland. 

From a paiotiug by A. Th. Gellxrstbdt. , 

• 

this characteristic and at the same time to respect the requirements of 
the day, are the objects to be kept in sight by the regenerators of Swe- 
dish architecture. 

Almost half the number of Sw^edish towns date their existence from the 
middle ages; of the rest, most arose in the 17th century, some few in the 
l()th and 18th, while 10 or more are wholly the product of the 19th centur 3 \ 
The city of Visby, with its numerous picturesque ruins,>preserves quite 
a medieval aspect. A relic of the same period, in platf at all events, 
is also seen in the »City» of Stockholm. Reminiscences of the middle 
ages are, moreover, also to be found in the towms of Skane in coi^- 
paratively large number, and in the towns of the rest of Southern and 
of Central Sweden, though less frequently; in Northern Sweden, on the 
other hand, they are almost entirely w^anting. Swedish towns have little 
to show that can be traced back to the Kith century, but of the two 
following ones, more especially the 17th, there are very palpable marks. 
That is peculiarly true of Stockholm. In the main, how^ever, both the 
capital and the provincial towns are predominantly modern in stamp. 
Buildipgs of the 19th century are the rule, those of other centuries 
being the exception. The causes of that are to be sought both in the 
^ravages wrought by war and by fire, ravages always rendered more 
severe by the employment of wood as a building-material, and also in 
that increasingly noticeable and oftentimes violent desire to modernize 
that has taken possession of the public. 
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This modernizing" fever has receivied a powerful ally in the new town-regula- 
tion proposals adl^ted during the course of the past few decades in most Swedish 
towns, the plans so passed being chiefly on the well-knSwn chess-board system, 
little respect being paid by them to existing circumstances and conditions; the 
general Buildings Act of the year 1874, apjilicable to the hiwns of the whole 
country, work* in the same direction. Of the different sections of that act the 
following may l*e mentioned here: the breadth of a street shall be at least 18 
meters (exceptionally only 1 2), that not, however, to be applied to the esplanades,^ 
which are to be broader and planted with trees; the height of tin? houses must 
not exceed the breadth of the street, increased by 1 ni(*t(us, and they are 
allowed a inaxiiuum of five stories; the area of the court-yard shall bo one half 
(exceptionally only one third) of the S]mce built upon; the ininiinuin height of a 
dwelling-room shall he 2 ‘ 7 ^ meters at least, and the floor shall he at least 0*3 
meters above the level of the ground, 



Saltsjobaden^ near Stockholm. 


Owing to legislation for the methods of building, and above all owing 
to the water-supply- and drainage, systems introduced in most towns, together 
with other precautionary measures, the danger from tire has been considerably 
reduc(xl, and the denuinds of health and sanitation have been duly considered 
and met. 

The effect of the new regime has been less satisfactory as regards the actual 
appearance of the towns from an esthetic point of view. In place of ancient,' 
picturesque and oftentimes hisU)ric buildings, that have been swept away, there 
now stand new* structures of regular form but wholly lacking in interest. The 
protects, however, raised by the artistically minded in the country against the 
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; Style of building now in vogne, have already been instmibental^ in some measure, 
to infuse a more catholic taste, and to revive a reverence for ijlie relics, and ira* 
ditions of the past. ^ 

The system, anthorized by law, of building so spaciously has, moreover, proved 
of doubtful advantage from an economical point of view, the price of sites and 
the cost of building generally having very much increased. Thia is one of the ' 
reasons why building enterprise in Swedish towns, great and smdll alike, has been 
directed, to a greater extent possibly than elsewhere, to the erecting of houses 
*to be let out in flats, rather than of private residences to be inhabited by one family. 
Setting aside the disadvantages inevitably incident to a system of that kind, it 
may be affirmed that in general the houses jvhich have been recently put up ^ 
satisfy fairly well all reasonable demands for perfect sanitation, modern comforts, 
and general elegance. 

A working-man’s family in a Swedish town has, as a rule, to content itself 
with one room and a kitchen, or, in favourable circumstances, with two rooms 
and a kitchen. The two-room-and-kitchen suites are becoming more common, 
where rents are not abnormally high. One room is, though, often sublet to a 
single lodger; indeed the same is sometimes the case with regard to the one- 
room-and-kitcheii suites in Stockholm and other large towms. The reform work 
being carried on by Uousing Societies and Employers towards the improvement 
of workmen’s dwellings, is discussed in another section of this work. — The 
middle classes in towns live in suites of 3, 4, or 5 rooms and a kitchen. Houses 
with suites of 6, 7, and rooms, to be let as flats, are very general, and are 
equipped with a great degree of comfort, often amounting to luxury, and with 
considerable pretensions to architectural beauty. In the case of the last-mentioned 
houses, the material generally emidoyed is some natural s^One, limestone or 
sandstone, several varietitjs of which are found in great abundance. 

It may be a cause for surprise that ])ersons who are in a position to afford 
to pay two thousand kronor, or even more, a year in rental, should not prefer to 
build privat(‘ bouses of their own. The explanation of their not doing so is to 
be sought in the Jiigh charges for building-sites and the great cost of building, 
as pointed out abov(', and in the dislike that seems to prevail in the minds 
of a groat many of having their rooms on different levels, on the story-system. 
The i>nvate houses erected iat(*ly are of a more i>alatial character. 

Nor has the Villa as a residence been adoided at all generally, at any rate 
in the large towns. Tlie villa-quarters, the laying out of wflicb was planned 
in Stockholm, have not reached completion, though in Gothenburg the system has 
met with somewhat more favour. Greater success has attended the Villa-Suburbs^ 
situated at convenient distances from the city. Instances of these are Djursholfk 
and Saltsjdhaden, at six to ten miles’ distance from Stockholm, with beautiful 
natural surroundings, on the shores in the ^Skarganh/, and inhabited by persons 
whose work lies in the city. 

The love of Nature, which is very generally implanted in the Swedish na- 
tion, finds expression in the very jirevalent custom of spending the summer in 
the country, as testified by the groat nuiuher of Summer •‘Villas to be found 
in the vicinity of the towns, especially of Stockholm, and which lend such 
attractiveness to its two sSkargards®, both the outer one towards the Baltic and 
the inner one on the hanks of the' Eastern section of L.ake Malaren. 
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4. THE SWEDISH LAPPS. 

An account of the ethnological conditions of Sweden would be in- 
complete, if no attention were devoted also to the little congeries of 
Lapps living in the northern parts of the country. The total number 
of the Lapps in Sweden is only 7,()00; their distribution has been showm 
above (p. 93); and here may be added the following short notices concer- 
‘ ning their ethnographical origin, their customs, and their ways of living. 



After the Snmv-storm. 

From a paiotiug by .Iohan 

Just as the laiiguajie of the Lapps belongs to the Ural-Altaic family, and 
shows similarity to the Indo-Euroijean tongue only in so far as it has borrowed 
various words from it during the course of centuries, thus also, the La])ps, or the 
Same people^ have their closest relations in the northernmost parts of Eu- 
ropean . or Asiatic Russia. Thus, among the Russian Tschouvassers, who live on 
the banks of the Wolga, between Kasan and Nischneij Novgorod, one often meets 
individuals whom even the most jiractised eye could mistake for genuine Lapps*< 
of the southern type (those found in Vesterbotten and Jcmtland); and, among the 
northern Lapps, especially around the Enaretriisk and on Kola, one often finds a very 
strong^ likeness to the Samoyeds. The prevailingly brachycephalous skull-formation, 
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the prominent cheek-bon(?s, the slender figure and comparatively small stature, etc. 
are well-known anthropological features, which, however,* are often much modified. 
The Lapps are not so short as it appears at first sight, from their not wearing 
heeled shoes. As to their mental culture and intelligence, they undoubtedly 
rank highest among all primitive peoples. Among the younger generation there^ 
are hardly to be found any individuals who cannot read and write; and among 
the older, such as cannot read are exceedingly rare. They have a quick 
^ perception, and they are good-natured, though quite suspicious as regards 
people of otlier rac(is than their own. They arc not more superstitious than 
peasantry generally, and, as a rule, they arc honest, moral, and religiously in- ^ 
dined. No Shamanism exists in Swedish La]»pland any more. The strong lov6b 
of liquor, for which the Laiq)s are known, is now, in most of their communities, 
so much diminished that, even in this respect, the liUpps cannot be considered 
more degenerated than their neighbours. Morally, tlui most northern Swedish 
Lai)ps (in both of the northern most i)arishes) are considered to rank lower than 
the sojithcrn Lapjis, while, on the other hand, they are more industrious and 
more scrupulous in their care of the reindeer. 

The typical Laj)]) is a nomad, the reindeer being everything to him. So it 
has been in all times, as far hack as ethnical research has been able to i)enetrate. 
No wonder then that all the visible ethnographical features of the Lapps have 
been developed to the utmost practical perfection as regards their ways of living 
and with nd’ereucc to tlie surrounding climate and nature. The Pjail Lapps 
live in a kind of tent (kuta or kate) which by all exi)erts is recognized to be 
of the most practical tyjie. In it every i)OSt, every place has its name and its 
])urpose, although to tlic sii])erficial observer everything appears chaotic. The 
turf or hark huf is inhabited by the comparatively more 'stationary Fisher 
Lapps. In the greater part of Swedish Lai)idan(l it is conicdl, and, where 
]vractical, modeled on the tent; hut in the northernmost parts of the country 
it receives a more or loss distinct spherical form, and is very much like the 
purely high-arctic mud or hut. 

The cost lime of the Lai)ps varies considerably, as regards more unimportant 
ornaments and fashions, making it easy for an expert to determine to which com- 
munity a Lajii) belongs, hut the practical frock, the beaked shoes, and some such 
things are always characteristic of their outfit. Their shoes may be called the 
arctic foot-wear, which, in contrast to the sandal and its desc^clants, must have 
originated through the necessity of protecting the foot against cold instead of heat. 

Ethnological researches have refuted the old theory that the Lapps formerly 
iuhabitod the whole of Sweden. Broadly speaking, they arc not considered to 
have ever spread farther towards the south than now, though in former tiiJles 
quite a number of Lapj)S frequently extended their more temporary migrations 
far down towards Soutlicrn Sweden, and individual Lapps roamed in these 
regions far more than they do now. Statistical information regarding this 
people is generally doubtful and of difficult interpretation. But considering how 
many prosi)erons tribes have died out within one generation, in all of the 
Lapp communities, and tlie i)ersecution and disastrous diseases which in several 
places have decimated the reindeer herds, it is hard to see the future of the 
Lapps in an especially bright colour. And yet the case does not appear hopeless. 
This hardy and morally strong people has passed triumphantly through even 
more severe struggles. 



III. 


CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The government ,of Sweden has from times immemorial, as far 
back as written historv reaches, i)aeu nioiiarehical, and the head of 
the State has always had the title of King, Since the union with 
Norway (lsi4) the official title of the King is: King of Sweden, Norway, 
Gothia, and Veiiden. The name of fiothia in this connection denotes 
Gotaland or Southern Sweden in contrast to Svealand or Central (and 
Northern) Sweden, which latter of old was designated in the royal title 
by the name of Sweden. Owing to the last mentioned circumstance, 
Svealand is often in foreign handbooks calletl Sweden proper, which, 
however, in our days is utterly erroneous. — As to the title »King of 
Vendem, it refers to those days when Sweden had possessions beyond 
the Baltic, 

The Sw;edish Bogal Arntfi consist of a quartered escutcheon, overlaid 
with a cross of gold, and an escutcheon of pretence carrying the coat 
of the Royal Bernadotte family. In the first and fourth tpuirters are 
seen three golden crowns on a blue ground (called the arms of Svea- 
land); and in the second and third qiiarters, golden lions rampant over 
three bands (called the arms of Gotaland); the upper j)a.rt of the es- 
cutcheon carries a royal crown. As supporters stand two golden lion.s 
rampant regardant. The mantle is a purple one lined with ermine. 

In the armorial bearings representing the Swedish- Norwegian Unions 
the dexter side of the shield (above described as first and third quar- 
ters) is occupied by the Swedish coat of arms, wffiereas the sinister 
side shows the Norwegian coat of arms (a golden lion rampant with a 
battleaxe in its paws) — the whole on a scarlet ground. 

The Swedish flag is blue with a yellow cross. In the left upper 
corner is seen the so-called union, in which the Swedish colours are 
combined with those of Norway (red, white, and blue). The Swedish 
naval flag is split in three points; the civil government office one, in 
two; but the trading flag is rectangular. 

The Swedish orders of Knighthood arc five in number, viz., the orders of 
the Seraphim, of the Sword, and of the Northern Star, since 1748; that of Vasa, 
since 1772, and of Charles XIII (for freemasons), since 1811. 
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1. CONSTITUTION. 

As has been already shown, Sweden had been inhabited, for a 
considerable period prior to the birth of Christ, by a GeVmanic people; 
jndeed, the modern theories assume that the population of the country 
even in the Stone Age was of the same origin. Though bodies of im- 
migrants may subsequently, from time to time, have found their way 
into the country, yet no invasions or concpiests at all comparable to 
those of the great Gothic migrations in Central and Southern Europe 
took place here, and the remote situation of the land geographically 
kept it aloof from those influences that were shaping and organizing 
the fabric of society in the rest of Europe during the middle ages pro- 
perly so called. Thus it came about that an entirely individual organi- 
zation of society, based on the conceptions of the early Germanic races, 
established itself in Sweden. 
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By the time, however, when information as to the state of things in the 
country begins to be rather less sparse, the oldest phase of that social organi2sa- 
•tion had already all but passed away. Doubtless, here as well as among other 
Germanic nations, numerous independent minor kingdoms or fylken, existed side 
by side, and we have the authority of tradition for believing the kingly dignity to 
have been a primeval institution. Actually, before the commencement, however, 
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of historic times, in*tBe usual acceptation of that expression, these minor king- 
doms had become united under the suzerainty of the King of Uppsala, who in 
addition to his temporal authority was likewise caretaker of a far-famed Temple 
of the Gods. The dominion of this monarch was, however, for a lengthy period 
little better than one in name; for the different sections or provinces of the 
' country retailed a large measure of independence. At their head there was at 
a later period d »man of folk-law* {Lagman) who represented them; they pos- 
sessed laws of their own, settled their own concerns independently in their own 
courts and assemblies {Ting)y and the people of another province were in certain* 
respects treated as strangers. There were really but two classes of society in 
these provinces: freemen and thralls (the latter almost exclusively consisting of 
prisoners of war); a class of nobility endowed with special privileges was not 
known. The oldest form of monarchy, here as in other Germanic communities, 
was based on a combination of the hereditary and the elective principles. 
The new monarch was, as a rule« a member of the same family as the late 
one, but not necessarily the next of kin and occasionally not even related to him. 

Christianity was introduced but slowly into the country, and was the cause 
of strife during the course of the 1 2tb century between those parts of the country 
that had already embraced it and those that still adhered to paganism; this strife 
soon centered round the right to choose the King, and therewith the very existence 
of the kingdom as a whole was threatened. In religious matters, however, unity 
was established by the institution of an archbishop for the whole country, in 1 1 64, 
and shortly afterwards accounts speak of one King only, though the integrity of 
the kingdom was still, and for some time to come, anything but iirhi, and the 
elective principle was still acknowledged. 

While monarchy in Central Euroj»c had to contend in the middle of the 
13th century against dissolution *at the hands of feudalism, it had in Sweden 
to combat with the tendencies towards a break up into provinces. At that time, 
however, there was a succession of vigorous regents of the Folkungar Line who 
embraced the conception of centralization and were wise in collecting around 
them the leaders in the kingdom, both in temporal and spiritual concerns. As a 
result we can discern a great increase in the power of the monarch, but at the 
same time there comes into existence, at his side, a Council forming a species of 
representation of the kingdom, Ciilled the Koval Council or the Council of 
the Bealm (Koiumgens or Rikets Kad), constituted by the leading men above 
spoken of, Coiftemporaneously with their accession to a share in the government, 
commences national legislation, resulting, in the middle of the 14th century, in 
a body of laws for the whole country, which in the section entitled: *Konunga- 
Ualkeiu, or Section of King, touch upon the constitution of the State. The 
13th century was, moreover, a i>eriod of far-reaching social changes and of 
the rise of the four Estates of the Keiilm; of these facts mention has already 
been made in a preceding section of this work. 

To tbe introduction of the Estates of the Realm succeeded a period 
of internal confusion. The feudal system was never actually adopted, though 
tendencies in that direction may be observed; in any case, *the great men* began 
to show signs of overtopping the monarch, and his position was not such that he 
could check them. Thereupon came a break in the evolution of the nation in 
the shape of the Union between Sweden^ Denmarh^ and Norway (in 1397); 
during that period the interests of Sweden were slighted by the regents of 
th^; three united countries, and at intervals tbe country was left without a 
government at all. This produced a vigorous national movement in the early^ 
part of the 15th century (1434) that was specially characterized by the part 
^en in it by the rural population (the small freeholders, peasants) under the 
instigation of the gentry class. At the same time and while other forms of re- 
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presentation (the Council of lords spiritual and temporal, assemblies of nobility) 
still existed, there were general assemblies organized, to which representatives of 
the cities as well as of the peasantry were invited, and thus the Swedish Diet 
(Biksdag) began to acquire a more permanent shape. 

To defend itself from the evil effects of the union, the nation placed for long^ 
periods a Protector of the Realm (RiksfOrestandare) at the head* of the govern- 
ment. This confused state of affairs, however, rendered all steady progress in the 
realizing of a workable organization of the body politic impossible. At the 
close of the middle ages, matters stood about where they were at the beginning 
of the 14th century in this regard. ^ 

At length, the union with Denmark was for ever brought to an end by the* 
appearance of Gustavua Vasa (1623/60) on the scene. Now% a powerful King 
once more made himself and his sway felt, the Catholic church was owerthrown, 
and the new Protestant religion was established under the authority of the King, 
the independence of the provinces was destroyed, hereditary succession to the 
crown was introduced (1544), and the unity of the State as such became a reality. 
The Kings of the Vasa Line completely organized the administration of the 
State, crowned and ratified after Gustavus Adolphus* death by the Constitution 
Act of 1H34. The Council of the Realm was transformed into a permanent 
chamber of councilors, a Senate in the capital, and became more and more 
distinct from the Riksdag. The latter, again, developed into an independent organ 
of government in the reorganized and united body politic. Though for a long time 
it was only summoned to meet on specially momentous occasions, it was never- 
theless a cooperating agent, during the internal struggles at the close of the six- 
teenth (*entury, in all the iinjmrtant alterations ^inaugurated then in the status 
of the realm; it began to share, too, with the King in the legislation, and assumed 
from the other forms <»f representation and tfie provincial ass<‘mblics — these now 
vanishing — tin* right of decreeing taxes. The first Organic Law' for the Riks- 
dag dates from 1617. The Riksdag was constituted by the Estates of the Realm, 
from this time forth four in number. These were: the Nobility including both 
th(! higher and lower orders — tlie nobility proper and the gentry — and for- 
ming the House of Knights (Riddarhuset), in which all nohh* families had a right 
to be represented, and where, moreover, representatives of the officers in the army 
had seats; the Clergy; the Burgesses; and the Peasantry^ the three last consist- 
ing of delegates for the Church, the Towns, and the Peasant Lamted Proprietors. 
The Protestant Clergy, thanks to the prominent i>art they had Jdayed in the in- 
ternal struggles at the close of the 16th century, had acquired very considerable 
influence as the u])hold(Ts of intellectual culture and alone constituted one of the 
four (Uiambers of the Riksdag. *• 

Matters did not proceed, however, in an even course of normal development 
during the whole of the 17th century, for two regencies, extending together over 
almost a quarter of a centut}’, involved interrui)tions that brought with them 
a degree of irregularity and discontinuity as regarded the external forms of go- 
vernment; contemporaneously, too, arose strife of parties between the Estates. 
These contentions lasted for upwards of thirty years (1650/82) and concluded 
with a partial victory for the lower Estiites. At a time of great financial em- 
barassment for the Crown, an Act of resumption was forced through the Riksdag 
in the reign of Charles XI, by which all grants from the Royal Estate w^ere annulled, 
especially the great fiefs of Counts and Barons. This victory for the lower Estates 
was obtained, however, at a high price, for at the same time devolved into the 
• King’s hands absolute power. The Riksdag was summoned to meet, it is true, 
at intervals, but only for the purpose of giving assent to the King’s proposals, and 
Charles Xll (reigning 1697/1718) ruled without a parliament, exercising in his own 
person the rights of legislating and of taxing. 
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On the death of fctfarles XII, the period of Sweden’s greatness as a political 
power came to an end, and a considerable share of the blame for the misfortunes 
that had brought the country to the verge of min was attributed in Sweden to 
the absolute monarch. To a very essential extent it was owing to the EstateB of 
the Realm that the restoration of the kingdom both in internal and in external 
relations was effected. Without disturbing the foundations of the old fabric of 
the State, which the King, the Council, and the Estates were considered to consti- 
tute, the last-named endeavoured, merely by transposing the preponderance of^ 
power and by other precautionary measures, to provide against a recurrence of 
the abuse of the royal prerogatives. The King was still at the head of the go- 
vernment, but he was not expedited to issue decrees on his own judgment alone, 
but to take and adopt good counsel. It was thought that this would be ensured 
by the ordinance that, in case 'of vacancy in the Council of Realm the Estates 
were to propose a list of candidates, from which the King had to choose one, and 
that all important matters were to be decided by voting in the Council, at which 
the King should have two votes besides a casting one. The Council was, moreover, 
to be held responsible to the Estates. The King was not actually deprived of 
a share in the legislation, but he was constrained to promise always to abide 
by the decision of the Estates of the Realm, which consequently in actual fact 
became legislative bodies. They deeided on the budget estimates, moreover, and na- 
turally exercised the right of taxation. By the ordinance that they were to 
meet at stated times, provision was made that their influence should not be cir- 
cumvented. Finally, the Estates became the highest court of appi‘al in practi- 
cally all questions, owing to the ordinances that any one should be i)ennitted to 
lodge a complaint with them if he considered that he had been wronged and 
could not obtain redress by other means, and that the Estates had the right to 
examine into the administrative government in all its branches and, in case of 
need, set matters to rights. Comprehensive stipulations were made for the orga- 
nization of the mode of procedure in the Riksdag in the Constitution Acts of 
1719 and 1720 and in the Orcfanic, Law for the Diet of the year 1723, 

The Constitution of the State during the ^Period of Liberty'^ (1718/72) 
is an interesting study from its being the result of an attempt to arrive at y»ar- 
liamentary constitution; it is, moreover, one of the earliest attempts of its kind 
in the history of modern times. The. legislators, howevtT, had by no means a 
clear conception of constitutional monarchy and its character. They dealt chiefly 
with time-honoufed Swedish forms and ideas of government, endeavouring to get 
them to suit what were known to be the needs of the moment. The whole 
reform wears the aspect of a reaction against the excesses of an earlier period, 
edbesses that had entirely broken the normal course of previous development. This 
being so, explains the excess of which they on their side, as so often happens, 
were guilty in response, in this case, though, of a more serious kind, since it was de- 
fined with the utmost possible precision in set terms. Royalty had been stripped, 
in so many words, of well-nigh all its prerogatives and was treated with a sus- 
piciousness that knew no bounds; in the so-called Royal Declarations^ moreover, 
a further means had been devised for fettering the hands of a new King. It was 
natural that the occupants of the royal dignity became discontented with this 
condition of things, and were liable to intrigue against this form of government. 
The Ministry (The Council of the Realm) soon acquired the character of a proxy 
of the Estates, taking its orders from them. Under favourable circumstances, 
it is true, it could exercise a leading part, but towards the end of the period it 
lacked the power of doing so entirely. The modern conception of a ministry, ' 
moreover^ was so far from people’s minds at that day that the Council was con- 
sidered tc» be permanently appointed, unless its members weref' expressly removed 
from tbeir posts by the Estates. As the party system came into vogue, the as- 
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sumption of ]>ower by one party involved, it is j;rue, a change in the composition 
of the Council, but when that took place, it came as a species of punishment and 
political persecution. 

Tits Estates bad come into power, and it would have been strange if they 
had not exceeded the very lax bounds the fundamental laws prescribed for 
them; they soon interfered in the administration, both of justice amd of the State, 
in a manner tliat imperiled the rights and security even of fndividuals. This 
^ext(‘nsion of their influence became sjiecially calamitous in the sphere of foreign 
politics, that now began to depend solely ui)on the prevailing majority in the Riks- 
dag. The four-chamber system was retained, but it w^as this very system, together 
with the great numerical strength of the Chamber of the Nobility (at times num- 
bering upwards of 1,000) and the ignorance of the members of the Chamber of 
the Peasantry, that brought about that almost all afi'airs of any importance were 
entrusted to a Secret Committee (consisting of lOO delegates of the three higher 
Estates) for sc'ttlement. Iiuisiiiuch as this Imdy conducted its business under the 
j»rotection afifordc'd hy strict secrecy, it exceeded its authority in manifold ways 
with perfect imi)unity for a coiisiderahle length of time. 

The constitution, as existing in this ]W‘riod, afforded ample opportunity for 
the rise of a political literature. Especially was this the case when the course 
of development began to deviate; one imi-ty was anxious to su])port the system, 
the oth(T to combat it. Out of this struggle emerged plainly the expressed 
doctrine of a constitutional monarchy, with a ])artition of ]>ower between King 
and I)i(*t. 

It was, however, not to Ik^ their lot, to effect a cliangi* in the constitution 
of the State; the rupture came from another (juarter. The Diet was one of 
Estates, and among the Estates unity did not prevail. The nobility laid claim to 
the high offices of State, were alone in possessing the right to own pri\ilegcd 
landed jiroperty, ami endeavoured also, at one time, to form themselves into a close 
order hy preventing the* eiinohliiig of any other families. •The offices enticed the 
unprivileged middle classes, while the )>easants were only able to jmssess land 
enciimhered hy land-taxes and had not, in all cases, full freedom in the raauaging 
of it. A chance circumstance kindled the flames of war of the Estates; the 
privileges of the nobility were attacked in numbers of ]>ainj)blets, and far-reacliing 
deniandc for social ami ]M»litical equality were put forth. The privileges of the 
nobility were threatened, and, the integrity of the kingdom being lllso in danger, 
hy reason of tin? corruption in the ruling party and its intrigues with Russia, 
Gustavus in embarked, with the aid of the nobility, in his famous Revolution^ 
in the year 1772. 

The. coniititution was re-cstahlished by a new act. The King had his indV 
pendent position as head of the State restored to him, and a division of power 
was partially introduced, inasmuch as the united sanction of King and Diet were 
made requisite for the enactment of laws. Rut the assembling of the Diet now 
depended u])oii the King's will, and the ministers {Councilors of the Heabn^ Riks- 
rad) were not responsible to the Riksdag; that body had, certainly, the right 
of taxation, but lacked all means of exercising effective control on the expenditure 
of i)ublic money. The constitutional element in the new fabric of state was conse- 
quently more pretended than real. It was soon evident that the King was trying, 
by every means in his i»ower, to counteract the activity of the Riksdag and to 
interpret to his own advantage the ambiguous expressions that the fundamental 
law contained in large numbers. Strong disapproval of this conduct being shown, 

^ the king in reply embarked in the war with Russia. Thereupon, discontent broke 
out openly in the form of the Anjala mutiny, led by officers of noble birth. Avail- 
ing himself very cleverly of the strife between the Estates, which recommenced as a 
consequence of that rising, Gustavus III carried out a new Revolution (1789), and 
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by a new clause to th*e*Constitiijiion Act, called tth^ iAetof Uni^ mi Seeuriijf 
(Foreningrs- och sttkerbetsakten) lie obtained for faimself coinplete liberty in Hie 
f?overnment of the kingdom, the right to declare wair, etc. The power of the Riks** 
dag was further restricted, the time-honoured Council of the Realm was dissolved, 
and the King sought counsel of a ministry appointed in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

'* For the administration of justice in its higher branches, a special High Court of 
Justice was instftuted; and for the administration of the National Deht^ a special 
board was appointed under the direction of the Fstates. The distinctions betwmi^ 
the nobility and the other Estates were to some extend expunged. Commoners 
were allowed to h<»ld most of the offices of State, and the position of the peasantry 
as a class was materially iinprove<l. The form of government had, however, once 
more approximated to that ot) absolutism. 

Gustaviis IV Adolphus (1792/1S09) jiroved incapable of taking advantage 
of the vast power placed in his hands by law, and having hrought the country 
almost to the verge of ruin by his insanity and having been consequently de- 
throned (March 13, 1809), the Estates of the Realm met in assembly and had the 
solution of a difficulty thnist upon them, resembling that prest'iited to their pre- 
decessors on the death of Charles XII. The task they had to i»erform was the 
forming of the constitution of the country anew: that it required reforming, therein 
all agreed. 

The Bcsolutiona passed hif the Ttihsdaff in 1809 inaiig^urated the polity 
in Sweden that still holds. In framing its jjrovisions, advantage could 
be taken of the very great ex])erience, drawn from the varying consti- 
tutional experiments during the foregoing centuries, and the framers 
showed that they were fully, able, to cope with the task set before 
them. They were careful to strike a moderate middle course, avoided 
bestowing a preponderance of scope to either autocracy or oligarchy, 
and laid a finn constitutional basis in the truest sense of that expres- 
sion. Moreover, wdth the exception of the stijmlations regarding the 
composition of the Riksdag, no radical changes have since been made 
in the constitutional fabric then bestowed upon Sweden. 

In unison with time-honoured custom, the regulations were drawn 
up in three divisions — the three fundamental laws; the Constitution Act 
(Regeringsformen), of June f>, 1809, now the oldest written fundamental 
law in force in Europe, the Organic Law for the Riksdag (Riksdags- 
dtdningen), 1810, and the Act of Settlement (Snccessionsordnin gen) 18()9; 
of these, the former is expressly stated to be the jirincipal one. A fourth 
fundamental law was adopted in IHIO: the Law on the Liberty of the 
Press (Tryckfrihetsfbrordningen). The last-named was replaced by a 
revised act on July 16, 1812, a new Act of Settlement had to be adopted 
on September 26, 1810, and the Organic Law for the Biksdag of 1810 
was rendered null by the new one of June 22, 1866. The constitution 
act still retains its old date, though it has undergone numerous modi- 
fications in matters of detail. 

" The Act of Settlement of ISIO regulates the rights of hereditary ^ 
possession of the Swedish Crown within the family of Prince Johan 
Baptist Julius of Ponte Corvo. The hereditary principle is established in 
the male line. The Eling, who comes of age at 18, shall be an adherent 



of the Lutheran Confession. iPhe right of ^saec^^oh forfeit^ if, tor 
instance, a prince marries withontli the king's consent, or if hO weds 
a private man's daughter. The sceptre of government can only be 
wielded by the King when in Sweden, or — : since 1815 — within 
the bounds of the two united kingdoms, Sweden and Norway. When 
he is beyond those boundaries, a regency must be a^l^ointed, unless 
^the King be absent in the event of war. 

The Constitution 
Act of 1809 seeks to 
shield the prerogatives 
of flovernment^ but 
at the same time to 
prevent their abuse. 

The King has the 
right to ^govern the 
kingdom alone», l)ut 
he shall take his de- 
cisions in the Cabinet 
(Statsrridet) after ha- 
ving heard the advice 
of the Ministers, the 
adviser’s counsel being 
entered on the minutes. 

The Cabinet Councilors, who shall be natural-born Swedes and adherents 
of the Lutheran Confession, are appointed and dismissed by the King, 
but are responsible to the Riksdag. Since 187(1, one of the members of 
the Cabinet is Prime Minister. Eight of the Ministers are heads of 
departments and introduce matters belonging to their respective depart- 
ments to the King in Cabinet.^ The King holds the council in his own 
person and comes to a decision after the matter has been set forth by the 
Councilor charged with it. The Cabinet Councilors, as a rule, are not 
permitted to come to a decision themselves, and even most insignificant 
matters are brought under the King’s immediate notice. The King signs 
the resolutions, but these have no legal force unless they are counter- 
signed by the minister who brought them forward, and it is his duty 
and right to refuse to thus countersign the resolutions, if they are at 
variance with the stipulations of the Constitution Act. 

The King appoints the majority of the public officials with the 
exception of the lowest grades. But all judges and most of the 
officials are undismissible, unless after a judicial enquiry and sen- 
tence against them. The cabinet ministers, the heads of institutions, 

' civil and military, diplomatists together with a number of other officials 
specially mentioned, are the only ones whom the King can dismiss, 

^ The eighth department (that of agricnltnre) was introduced in 1900. Up .to that 
year (since 18fi)) the members of the council were ten in number. 
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should he find such a course desirable for the welfare of the king- 
dom. Of this right the (xovernment makes very exceptional use — 
often not in one case in the space of a whole decade. 

The King of Sweden is the supreme judge according to a theory that 
dates far back into the past: his functions as such are, however, con- 
ferred upon the High Court of Justice (Hugsta Domstolen). Only in case 
the King is present, which as a rule does not occur, does he jmssess 
two votes in addition to a casting one. In cases of law interpretatior . 
the two votes of the King are always asked for. The King has tike 
right to pardon. — The right of bestowing the dignities of nobility is 
one of the prerogatives of the King. The right is, however, but seldom 
excercised nowadays — only in five cases since LS(;r). 

The King shares the legislative authority with the Riksdag, he 
jmssesses the right of absolute veto, which, however, is very seldom 
exercised. The King has, moreover, one sphere of ler^-jslation of his 
own — the so-called Admiuhtrative and Economic Legislation — em- 
bracing not merely instructions or regulations for public offices and in- 
stitutions, but also Jaws referring, within certain hounds defined by 
usual practice, to the public economy and to industries. 

The four-chamber system in the Riksdag was retained in 180fi. Its 
defects were, it is true, (dearly seen, but at the critical juncture in which 
the country then was, the comph*x prohleiu of fixing a fresh basis of 
representation was too vcmtiiresome a task to l)e attempted. The mat- 
ter was thus for the time left, and from 18.*)0 onw'ards it was repeatedly 
brought up and discussed. In 1848, (Government brought in a bill 
for reforming the representation, but it was rejected by the subsequent 
Riksdag. After another decade had passed, the question was raised again, 
and, in 1862, the Cabinet, whoso most prominent member was Raron 
Louis De Geer, formulated a new pro])osal, which was at length de- 
finitely adopted in December 1865, whereupon in the next year (June 
22, 1866) a new Organic Law fur the Riksdag came into force. 

^ The composition and methods of working of tb<! l)i(?t, as regulated by the 
new law, will be discussed at more length suhscqueutly. Here it may suffice to 
mention that it consists of tico chambers, both (U)nstituted by general elections 
without regard to station or profession. According to the fundamental laws of 
1809, the Riksdag was to meet every fifth year, a regulation that was altered by 
the Riksdag of 1844/45 to every third year. The new law stipulates that the 
Riksdag should assemble everg gear. No direct change was made in the ]>owers 
of the Riksdag by the alteration in its composition of 1806. 

# 

In case of need, the Riksdag has the functions of choosing a King, 
an heir to the throne, and a regent. It also shares the legislative 
authority with the King. Here it must be noted that alterations in the ^ 
fundamental laws may be rejected at once, but can only be accepted 
in sudh wise that they are declared to stand over until the first session 
of the Riksdag after a new election has been held for the second 
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chamber, when they shall either be adopted unamended, or rejected. 
Other legislative hills can be decided in the same session in which they 
are brought forward. With regard to changes in the ecclesiastical 
Jaw, the Synod has the right of veto. The legislative power of the 
Iliksdag embraces the following: Fundamental Law, Civil -and Criminal 
Law, Communal Law, Ecclesiastical Law, and the Criminal Law as 
^euplied to the Army. In regard to the so-called » Administrative and 
iconomic Legislation* (see above), the Riksdag can only address its 
. ‘sires to tin* King. The Government, however, as a rule, inform 
themselves as to the opinion of the Riksdag on all important questions 
of this nature, and it is also often the case that the King invites 
the Riksdag to unite with him in legislating on them. 

Tlu‘ power of the Riksdag is more comprehensive with regard to the 
(Mermi nation of the estimates. The main proposition emanates from 
tlie Governme+it, and the Riksdag does not, as a rule, vote ^ordinary* (i. e. 
annual) grants, unless the ])roposition comes from that quarter. The 
l)udget estimates are considered in detail by the Riksdag, and a definite 
sum is, as far as possible, voted for each item, and it must not be ex- 
eeed(‘<l. Only in the event of money having been saved, the (jovernment 
has tin* pou er, in e(‘rtain cases, of using it for purposes of a kindred nature 
within the compass of the de])artment where such saving has been made. 
In ease the chamliers have arrived at •different conclusions respecting 
a grant, a new vote is taken of both the chambers together. In other 
cases, these have the ])ower of veto over each other. 

The Riksdag alone has the power of decision respecting the negotia- 
ting of loans which is effectuated by a National Debt Board (Riks- 
galdskontoret) cliosen by the parliament. — a custom dating from 1789. 
Of old, th(‘ Riksdag guaranteed the solidity and conducted the admi- 
nistration of the Bavli of Sweden (Riksbanken); in conjunction, however, 
with its })rospective assumption of the sole right of issuing notes, the 
King obtained, in 1^^98, the right of appointing the chairman of the 
iidministrators of the bank and of sharing in bank legislation. The 
Riksdag determines the principles upon which the Demesnes of the Crown 
shall be administered and also those of the Coinage; in both cases it 
has obtained a prerogative formerly belonging to the Crown. 

The control of the Riksdag over the disposition of public nionej^ 
according to the Budget Estimates, is rendered effective by the right it 
has enjoyed since 1809 to look through, in the persons of the Auditors it 
appoints, the accounts of all public institutions. These Auditors now 
meet annually, have access to all the accounts and institutions be- 
longing to the State, and are expected specially to examine whether the 
resolutions of the Riksdag in regard to the disposition of public money 
have been observed; these officials have, moreover, commenced to express 
opinions with regard to the administration of the State in general and 
to the advantagepusness, or the reverse, of its modes of procedure, etc. 

Sweden. 12 
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The Siiksdag also exercises control over judges, officials, and civil 
servants, through a special law officer, who is chosen annually, the Soli- 
citor General of the Riksdag (Justitieombudsman). It is his business, 
not only to watch over the manner in which the law is administered 
and to propose measures for improvement therein, but also to provide 
against judges* and public officials infringing upon the rights of private 
individuals. If he is of opinion that such has been the case, it is in-, 
cumbent upon him to summon the person in question before a court to 
, have the matter judicially sifted. Private individuals, too, have the 
right of laying their case before the ^Justitieorabudsman^, if they con- 
sider that they have been treated unjustly at the hands of a judge or a 
public official. 

Furthermore, the Cabinet Ministers are responsible for the discharge 
of their duties to the Riksdag. The forms for the exactment of this 
responsibility are detailed at great length in the Constitution Act, and 
an account of them will be given below, but they have now in part 
become obsolete. Actually, the parliamentary form of government has 
gradually come to prevail in Sweden as elsewhere, and no government 
at the present day can subsist unless it enjoy the confidence of the 
Riksdag. Especially in regard to the choice of th(‘ Vrime Minister, 
has it become the rule to appoint a representative of those politictal 
opinions to which, at the time, the majority in th(^ two chambers of 
the Riksdag adhere. 

The prescribed forms in tbe Constitution Act concernin" the responsihility 
of ministers are as follows. During the progress of each session of the Kiksdag, 
the minutes of cabinet proceedings are handed over to a special committee of 
the Kiksdag, the Constitution Committee, which has to rejwjrt to the Kiksdag 
after a perusal of the same. IV now the committee discover that any of the 
King^s advisers has not discharged the duties of his office »with zeal, imparti- 
ality, and ability», the committee does notify the fact to tlie Kiksdag, who in its 
turn can demaifd of the King his dismissal. This demand, however, the King is 
free to disregard if he so deem. If, again, the committee discover that any of 
the King’s advisers has acted at variance with the fundamental laws of the realm, 
^r with the public law, or has abetted infringement of the same, or omitted to 
make remonstrances against ,such infringement, or has countersigned, in his 
capacity as head of his department, any resolution at variance with the Con- 
stitution Act — the committee shall summon him before a Coiwt of impeachment 
(Riksratt). The composition of this court is fixed in advance and is of a very 
peculiar character, inasmuch as a number of public officials of high station 
constitute it. — Of all these obsolete regulations, the only one that really can 
be said to survive is the perusal of the minutes of the cabinet }>roceedings, whereby 
an exceedingly effective control is undoubtedly exercised upon the conduct of govern- 
ment business. In cases where serious comments are made — a thing that, 
however, has very rarely occurred in recent times — the minister so attacked 
will sometimes resign of his own accord. The other measures, as above related, 
have not been put in practice for several decades. 

The members of the High Court of Justice are also in a certain and pretty 
peculiar manner responsible to tbe Kiksdag, which possesses the right of determi- 
ning by means of a special committee, called the Committee of Opinion (Opinions- 
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• * 

namnden), whether or no the members of that Court are deserving to be kept in 
their offices. The committee does not institute any investigation, is not indeed at 
liberty to enter upon any discussion: its only function is to express its opinion by 
a vote. Any member of the High Court of Justice who is removed by this process, 
is entitled to a pension amounting to half the salary he was before in receipt 
of. No one was ever deposed in that manner, though. The Jtfksdag has yet 
another form of control over the High Court of Justice in the fact that the 
^ustitieombudsman (see above) may charge a member of the Court before the Court 
of Impeachment (sec above) for flagrant misdemeanour as a judge. 

• 

The Swedish constitution is the only one in Europe, with the ex- 
ception of that of England, which has without greater interruptions been 
evolved by a process of independent political growth on a national foun- 
dation. This is sufficient to explain its many peculiar features, of which 
the most conspicuous have been roughly sketched above. The constitu- 
tion that Sweden possesses affords as a whole a faithful picture of the 
conceptions of justice tliat prevail in the minds of its people, whose 
maturity in ])olitical matters is thereby fully evidenced. 


The composition of the Biksdag and its method of working. 

In accordance with the new Organic Law of 1866, the Riksdag 
shall consist of two chambers, which ;in all questions have equal com- 
petence and authority ). Since, hewever, financial questions are-decided by 
the common re voting of both chambers, in case they have separately come 
to a different decision, the Second Chamber has, on account of its 
numerousness exceeding that of the other chamber by more than a half, 
a somewhat greater inffuence than the First Chamber in this respect, 
which corre.spomis to the state of things not uncommon in other count- 
ries, namely that the Second Chamber possesses rights of preference 
in regard to budget questions. The manner, in which *each chamber 
is constituted, is as follows. 

The First Chamber consists of 150 members, who are elected fo^;^ 
a term of nine years by the County Councils (Landsting) of the re- 
spective liins, as well as by the Town Councils of the five towns of 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malmfj, Norrkoping, and Gefle, which are not 
represented in the County Councils. The niemher.ships of the First 
Chamber are distributed between the different constituencies in propor- 
tion to their population, which distribution is regulated every tenth year. 

The accompanying regulations in regard to the number of members were 
established in 1894. According to the Law of 1866, the number was fixed 
at one for every full thirty thousand of the population of the constituency. 
The whole number amounted, on this basis, to 125 in 1867 and to 148 in 1894, 

The provincial and municipal representative bodies^ which elect the 
members of the First Chamber, are, in their turn, constituted by public 
election, but with a certain census for the elective franchise, and with 
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a »graduated voting scales for the election itself, i. e, the number of 
votes depends upon the amount at which every voter is taxed (see 
under Municipal Administration here below). 

For digibility to membership in the First Chamber, the candidate 
must be 3^ ^^ears old, and must own and, for at least three years, 
have owned real estate appraised at a minimum of 80,000 kronor, or 
must pay taxes and, for at least three years, have paid taxes on an 
annual income of at least 4,000 kronor. ^ As, however, the members 
"'c of this chamber do not enjoy any salary, it is practically necessary 
that the candidate has a much higher degree of opulence than that 
here stipulated, in order that a person may be able to accept this office, 
at all events if he is not domiciled in the Capital. This circum- 
stance causes the more remote L^ns frequently to take their represen- 
tatives for the First Chamber from Stockholm, but, in that case, 
preferably such as are natives of the constituency in question or have 
for some time had their occupation there. — The members of the 
First Chamber are elected for a term of nine years, reckoned in every 
case from the election-day. Thus the members of the Chamber are 
replaced successively, unless it be dissolved by the government, which 
has hitherto not occurred. 

The constituting of the Second Chamber is based on a radical 
distinction between country and totvn. The whole number of members 
is 230, of whom 150 are taken from the country and 80 from the 
towns. 

The number of constituencies is at the present 190, of which the 
150 in the country each elect one representative. Of the 46 town con- 
stituencies, 41 elect each its representative, while the towns of Gefle and 
Norrkoping each elect 2, MalmO 4, Gothenburg 9, and Stockholm 22. 
The election of more than one representative takes place by means of 
list-ballots, but in Stockholm, the city is divided into five districts or 
wards, each electing four or five representatives. 

The Organic Law of 1866 really contained quite different stipulations to 
those cited above, which have been in force only since 1894. According to 
the law of 1866, in the country every judicial district (domsaga) should elect a 
representative; and if the district had more than 40,000 inhabitants, it was 
divided into two constituencies. The largest towns (with more than 10,000 
inhab.) had a right to elect one representative for each full ten thousand 
of the inhabitants; the smaller towns w^ere grouped together in constituencies 
of at least 6,000 and at the most 12,000 inhabitants each. /n/ac<, the country 

in this manner was given one rGi)resentative for about 27,000 inhabitants, 

while the towns were given one for about 10,000, which peculiar circumstance 

is explained by the need of a certain protection for the interests of the 

towns, which would otherwise have remained in a very marked minority, since 
their inhabitants in 1866 numbered only 12 % of the total population of the 
kingdom. 

^ A krona (plur. kronor) corresponds to 1*10 shilling or 0*268 dollar. 
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In this manner, the country had, at the Riksdag of l667, 135 representatives, 
and at that of 1894, 145. The representatives of the towns, on the other hand, 
grew, on account of the rapid increase of population, during the same period of 
time from 56 to 83. To check this inequality, the majority in the Riksdag of 1894 
succeeded in carrying the new regulations above cited, according to which the num- , 
her of members is now fixed, namely to 150 for the country and 8G for the towns. 
When the population of the towns has reached **^/23o of the population of the 
•whole kingdom, however, the. number will from thenceforth be re-regulated on 
the principle of equal representative rights for country and town. 



The Xew House of Parliament. 

Now (1902) nearing completion. 


The constituencies in the country still consist of the judicial districts 
(the »Doiasagor»), with a division into two sections of the 32 most populoujj 
ones, so that the stipulated number of 150 constituencies may be reached. 
A town which has at least ^/so of the total town-population of the 
kingdom, forms a constituency of its own, and elects one representative 
for every such full ^/so; the smaller towns arq grouped together to the 
number of constituencies needed in order to give, in all, 80 representatives 
for the towns. The re-regulating of the constituencies takes place every 
tenth year. 

For the elective franchise for the Second Chamber, the regulations 
of the law of 1866 are still in force. The conditions for this elective 
^franchise (which is only applicable to men) are: Swedish citizen- 
ship, civil rights, majority (21 years), and either the possession of 
real estate with a value of at least 1,000 kronor, or a lease (at least 
for five years or for lifetime) on an agricultural estate with a value 
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Table 31. Elections to Lower House of the Riksdap 18720)9. 


j 

Ordinary 

elections. 

• 

1 

j 

Population, end of 
previous year. 

Entitled to vote*. 

Voting. 

• Total. 

Men, 

21/<u yt*ar«. 

Total. 

% of 
popul. 

% of men 
of age. 

Total. 

% of 
entiil. 
Totere. 


1872 

4,204,177 

1,093,711 

236,120 

562 

21-59 

45,198 

19*1 

• 

1875 

4,341,559 

1,115.715 

255,552 

5*89 

22-90 

49,765 

19*6 

> 

1878 

4,484,542 

>,162,046 

270.337 

603 

33-26 

54,821 

20*3 


1881 

4,565,668 

1,193,454 

281,163 

6lG 

23*56 

66,591 

23*7 

y 

1884 

4,603,595 

1,209,071 

291.668 

6*34 

24*12 

73,636 

25*2 

> 

1887* 

4,717,189 

1,253,164 

278,039 

5*89 

22*19 

99,870 

35*9 

> 

1890 

4,774,409 ' 

1,261,593 

288,096 

6*03 

22*84 

110,896 

38*6 : 

> 

1893 

4,806,865 

1,259,224 

298,810 

6*22 

23*73 

126,691 

42*4 ; 

> 

1896 

4,919,260 

1,291,826 

309,889 

6*31 

23*99 

140,488 

45*3 ! 

> 

1899 1 

5,062,918 

i 1,340,709 

339,876 

6*71 

25*35 

136,982 

40*3 j 


of at least G,0()0 kronor, or, finally, an income of at least 800 kronor 
per year. Furthermore, it is necessary not to be in debts for unpaid 
municipal taxes. The whole number of qualified voters amounted in 
1899 to 340,000, or 25 % of the men having reached majority. It will 
be seen by Table 31 how this number has changed since 1872. 

For eligibility to the Second Chamber, it is necessary to enjoy 
elective franchise, to be 25 years old, and to be domiciled within the 
constituency. The latter i)ecu'liar stipulation is an expression of the 
very developed aversion of the Swedes to so-called professional 
politicians. Since the -members of the Second Chamber have a salary 
(1,200 kronor), it is not necessary to have a private fortune in order to 
be able to accept the office. — The elections are for a term of three 
years. If the Chamber is dissolved during the term (which has occurred 
only once, namely in 1887), the new elections hold good onlj'- for the 
remainder of the current three years’ term. The ordinary election years 
are shown by the table. 

The manner of election (direct or indirect election) is determined 
hy every constituency separately, but cannot be altered until after the 
lapse of five years. At the present, direct election is used in 181 con- 
stituencies and indirect (through electors) only in 15, all constituen- 
cies of the latter kind being in the country. The election is in the 
towns presided over by^the magistrates, in the country by the chair- 
men of the communal assemblies, who send in a report of the elections 
to the judge, that counts the votes and publishes the result. (In elec- 
tions by electors, these are called together for voting by the judges.) 
Elections are carried on with closed ballots. Absolute majority is not 
required for the elected candidate; when the votes are equal on both 

* Including those otherwise entitled to vote who were delinquent in taxes, the number 
of voters amounted for the year 1899 to 401,109, or 7 92 ^ of the entire population and 29*92 % 
of. men of age. — * At the elections in March, 1887, after the dissolution of the House, 
the* nitmher of those entitled to vote was 274,738, and of actual, voters 132,205, or 48*1 %. 
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sides, decision is made by casting a lot. The Regulations in regard 
to the carrying on of the election are rather brief when compared 
with those of several other countries. — Public candidacy is not pre- 
scribed, but it is coming more and more into use. Contestable elections 
are not decided by the Chambers themselves, but in the Jast instance* 
by the High Court of justice. 

Method of Working. The regular session of the Riksdag (lag- 
tima riksdag) convenes every year on January 15, in Stockholm, and 
has a right to continue its session during four months, unless Govern-, 
ment dissolves one or both of the Chambers and enjoins new elections. 
The four months' session is seldom exceeded. The Riksdag may be 
convened to extraordinary (nrtiraa) session by Government during the 
vacations, but, in that case, the Riksdag is only obliged to treat of 
the subjects for which the session was convened. 

The Speaker and the vice-Speaker (talman) in both Chambers are appointed 
by Government. The right of introducing bills is allotted to Government 
(whose bills are called ^-propositions*, and enjoy certain rights of preference 
in the formal treatment), to every separate member of the Riksdag, and, in 
certain cases, also to Committees of the Riksdag. 

For the preparation of the subjects, every regular Riksdag is to appoint Com- 
mitteesy namely, Constitution, Budget, Tax, Bank, and Law Committees. Of these, 
the Constitution Committee has to examine the minutes of tha Cabinet and treat 
bills in regard to alterations of the constitutional laws, in w'hich latter respect 
the Committee itself also has the right of introducing bills. The Budget CommitteCy 
which treats the majority of the financial questions, has through this function 
become the most important and most influential one. The Tojc Committee 
occupies itself with questions concerning certain taxes, called >Bevillningar» (com- 
pare p. 208). The objects of the Bank and Baw Committees are imx>lied by their 
names. The number of members in the ordinary^ committees is 16 in either of 
the two last mentioned, 20 each in the Tax and Constitution Committees, and 
24 in the Budget Committee — in ever}' case half from each Chamber. 

For the treatment of questions which come under the handling of the ordi- 
nary committee, the Riksdag may also appoint Special Committees^ which often 
takes place in regard to subjects requiring a more exhaustive examination. For 
treatment of matters not belonging to the ordinary committees, each Chamber 
appoints for itself one or more Select CommitteeSy as needed. 

The Committees play an important part in the Riksdag, among other things 
by the personal co-working there coming about between the members of both 
Chambers — a peculiarity of the Swedish parliament. 

The debates on the questions are, as far as possible, simultaneous in both 
ChamberSy for which purpose the schedule of work is, in its main points, made 
up by the so-called Chairman-conference, which consists of the Speaker and vice 
Speaker, and three members from each Chamber. In deliberationsy the Mini- 
sters of State are also allowed to partake (if they are members of the Chamber, 
they can also take part in the decisions, with a few exceptions). There are no 
special regulations intended to hinder so-called »obstruction*, and they have hither- 
to never been found necessary. A stenographic report of the discussions is kept. 
The manner of votingy in case several different motions are made, shows formal 
peculiarities which are not to be seen in other countries. The voting is done 
with closed ballots , where the decision is not made by acclamation. 
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If the Chamber^ decide differently on any motion which belonj^s 
to the treatment of an Ordinary Committee, this body shall, if possible, 
make a project for a compromise. In order for a bill to be finally 
carried, it is necessary to have an agreeing decision from both CAam- 
' (The special order of action in changing the constitntion is de- 

scribed in the foregoing, on page 17(5). Financial questions are regarded 
as exceptions to the rule that the consent of both Cliaiubers is necessary, o 
these questions being decided, in case of disagr(»ement between the 
Chambers, by united voting^ l)oth Cham])ers voting anew and ihe result 
lieiiig determined by the united number of v(»tf‘S. This arrangement, 
which has its root in old Swedish Constitutions, has }u*(*n of extraor- 
dinarily great ])ractical importance, since it has eonni ♦‘reeled the 
occurrence of constitutional strifes between the tw<> riiainl)ers. 

If we cast a general glance over the rompostf’ou of tin* Svvedisii 
Diet, there appear pTinci]>ally two peeuliaritii^'N. The Krsl is. as al- 
ready pointed out, the great ninnher of jxasitnts, \vli(» li.t\e a seal 
there (over 100, ludncipally in the See(»nd Chainlxu*). As a e(Mise(|uenee 
of the traditions of eeuturie‘‘. onr liiksdag j)e:i‘-.niis hrtve iH-CMine aeens- 
tomed to a])]>ear in pnhlic, and [iav»' ae<jui]*e<l <i sell‘-n‘sju*ct and a 
mjitter of fact knowledge, whieh eauses th(‘iu not to be int’eiior to the 
representatives of tlie liiglier elass^*s of soeiety or to tin* r(*])resentati\es 
of the people in any other (‘onjitry. The oilier eliaraeterist ie is the 
fretpiency in the Riksdag of State offinals, - even sueli as can at any 
time be disebarged by (Toverniiient. It is not seldom that we see tliese 
officials in o])|)osition to Government, without thereby running the 
least risk of losing their ])ositioTis, — a spt*akiiig proof of the ivspi'ct 
for independent conviction and of the moderation whieh constitute such 
a fine fruit of the far advanced parliamentary development in Sweden. 
Another fruit ot these is the temperatHness and moderation whieh cha- 
racterize the discussions of the Riksdag, in proof whereof it may he suffi- 
cient to mention that, for mori* than thirty y^*ars, it has never occurred in 
the Riksdag that a memlier has been called to order, — much less that 
any member has been the object of the still sharper measures of correction 
which in certain parliaments are of almost daily occurrence. 

< liThe Union with Norway. 

Since l>tl4, tlie Kingdom of Sweden, with its neighbouring country, 
Norway, constitutes a union, according to which the two kingdoms are 
united under one King in such a manner that they form a single 
whole in relation to foreign powers, wliilst, in regard to internal 
affairs, each kingdom is on a footing of mutual independence. The 
King, therefore, bears the title of King of Sweden and Norway; hnt 
in documents regarding the internal affairs of Norway, the title is 
altered into King of Norway and Sweden. 
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This anion came abont in the following way: T^e mmhal Befniaidotte, 
having been elected, in 1810, Heir of the Crown of Sweden, formed a scheme 
for uniting the whole Scandinavian peninsula under one monarch and thus seen* 
ring its peace within and its independence without. By the Peace of Kiel, 1814, 
Norway, which, in 1636, became a dependency of the Danish realm, was ceded 
by the King of Denmark to the King of Sweden, not, however, to be incorporated 
with Sweden, but to form a kingdom united with the latter rountrj'. The Nor- 
jvegians, who refused to comply with these decrees, chose a King of their own, 
viz. Prince Christian Frederick, their former Danish governor-general, and at a 
parliament, held at Eidsvold, adopted a constitution for themselves. This was 
followed by a short war between Swedem and Norway, a war that ended with 
the Cojivention of Moss tm August 14th 1814, at which Christian Frederick under- 
took to abdicate the throne ami leave the country, after ha\ing issued a writ to 
the Norwegian Parliament (Storting) to meet for the jmrpose. of negotiating 
with the (Commissioners of th(* Swedish King. Th(i basis of th(!sc negotiations 
was understood to be the acceptance, on the ])art of the King, of the new Nor- 
wegian constitution, with only such modilications as would he the inevitable conse- 
quence of the union of th(‘ two kingdoms. 

'I'lie negotiations ladween tin* Swedish ('ommission(‘rs and the. Norwegian 
Parliament resulted in !*arliament consenting to the establishment of the Union, 
ami an agreeimnU was come t<> with tin* ronnnissioners as to the neces- 
sary alterations in th(‘ const itn: ion, and King Charles XIII was el(*.cted and 
ackm>wl(*dg(Ml King of Norway. After the Swedish Pavliument had formally 
assented to those Uni(m clauses introduced into the constitutional law of Norway, 
which occasioned a chaiig(‘ in the government (»f Swedmi, a s])ecial law in 
reference to this — tin* rnion Act of Ang^ 6, 1816 — was framed, which 
was passed by tin* jiarliann’nts of Swed<*ii and Norway, and then rattJied by their 
common King. 

The Union Act of 1815 decrees that Xorway shall ])e a free, auto- 
nomous, indivisible, and inalienable kingdom, united with Sweden under 
one King. Hence, tlie union is based upon the princi])le of each king- 
dom’s mutual independence. The ])rinciple of equality between the two 
kingdoms is, indeed, not ex])ressly mentioned in the Union \Act, but is 
in most cases {ipj)lied. * 

The Community between the two kingdoms comprises, as has been 
already mentioned, the King and the lioyal famihj and the relation:^ 
with foreign powers. 

The community in respect to the King’s authority also includes 
those who exercise it in the event of the King failing to attend to the 
duties of Government. If the King be sick or should happen to be 
beyond the limits of the united kingdoms, the Government of both 
countries is carried on by the Heir Apparent — if he is of age and not 
otherwise prevented — or else by a so-called Interim Administration, 
consisting of ten Swedish Cabinet Ministers and a similar number of 
Norwegian ones. If a Regency is required for a King under age, each 
parliament elects separately; and should no agreement be come to, then 
the question is to be settled by a Delegacy of 36 members from each 
kingdom, which Delegacy shall assemble in the town of Karlstad in 
Sweden. The same proceedings are to be taken at the election of a 
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King, in case the 'Royal House dies out on the male line, or on the 
decease of the Crown Prince, if there be no prince left who is entitled 
to inherit. — With regard to the King^s residence^ this is assumed to 
be generally Stockholm, nevertheless the King is every year to spend 
some time at least, in Norway, unless prevented by essential obstacles. 
It is expressly" decreed that the Interim Administration, when called into 
existence, shall have its seat in Stockholm. Three members of the Nor«i 
wegian Cabinet are always in attendance on the King, one of whom 
has the position of »8tatSminister^ (premier); another Norwegian State 
Minister presides over the State Council in Christiania. 

Community with regard * to foreign poivers implies that peace and 
war, the diplomatic and consular bodies are in common, also treaties, 
for the most part, and other international conventions; certain treaties, 
however, which do not regard political matters, can be entered into 
by the King separately for each kingdom. As will be stated more 
fully below, all negotiations with foreign countries are conducted by the 
Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs (inasmuch as Norway has no Fo- 
reign Office of her own). Ambassadors and consuls are ihe same for 
both countries, and these appointments are held by both Norwegians 
and Swedes, whereby it is customary for Norwegians to be employed 
in the Swedish Foreign Office. — On the 1st of January 1902, the offici- 
ally appointed staff in the two services was constituted as follows: in 
legations, ^3 Swedes and 8 Norwegians; in consulates, 15 Swedes and 
18 Norwegians. 

The treatment of affairs connected with both kingdoms is of two 
kinds, and depends on whether the matter be diplomatic or not. The 
procedure is different in each case. 

Matters which do not fall under the heading of ^diplomatic*, when 
affecting both kingdoms, are settled in a so-called Sammansatt statsrdd 
(United Couifcil), in that, at discussion of such matters in the pre- 
sence of the King in the Swedish Cabinet, the three Norwegian Cabi- 
net Ministers who are in attendance on the King, have a deliberative 
vote there, and likewise three Swedish Cabinet Ministers in the Nor- 
wegian Cabinet when such matters are there discussed before the King. 
Decrees as to war or peace are to be made in the United Council, but 
this Council is then of a peculiar composition. 

The transaction of diplomatic business (apart from decrees concern- 
ing war and peace) is not a function, as other government affairs, 
of the Council in full conclave, but is conducted before the King by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the presence of two other Swedish 
Cabinet Ministers, as well as the Norwegian State Minister at Stock- 
bolm. , 

Apart from such business as we have now described as common to 
both, the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway are independent one of an- 
other. By consequence, the union is not a very comprehensive one, 
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yet, nevertheless, there is no doubt of its being a real, and not merely 
a dynastic union. The Union cannot be dissolved by either of the 
parliaments alone, nor can the King abdicate the crown of one kingdom 
without also abdicating that of the other. For altering the Union Act, 
a decree of the parliaments of both kingdoms, together with the royal 
assent, are necessary. 

’ To the civil list of the Roj^al Family Sweden at the present time contributes 
1,420,000, and Norway 490,000 kronor per annum. Towards salaries for the 
Diplomatic Service of the two kingdoms (not inclifding the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, w'ho is jiaid by Sweden alone), Sweden as a rule contributes and Nor- 
way (according to the Budget of 1899: 443,800 and 180,000 kronor respectively). 
For the Consular Service Sweden contributes and Norway or, in 1899, 
Sweden 160,000 and Norway 120,000 kronor; besides, the various fees received in 
salaried consulates, which in 1897 were reckoned to amount to 92,960 kronor 
from Swedish and 213,340 kronor from Norwegian ships, have been employed to 
defray the expenses of the (yonsular Service. Including these last items, Sweden’s 
direct expenses for the above purjmses amount to something more than 2,100,000 
kronor, and Norway’s to something more than 1,000,000. 

With regard to National Defense, the Union Act contains no de- 
crees as to the amount of the contributions, but that question is left 
entirely to the discretion of each nation. Certainly, the King is the 
suj)reme head of the military forces (»f both kingdoms, but with regard 
to Norway’s army, his right of disposal is subjected to several 
restrictions, the most important of which is that the so-called »linie- 
armes (the vline>>) are the only troops who may be employed every- 
where for the common defense of the peninsula, while the remaining 
troops are not to be ordered outside the borders of Norway. In 
188 r), Norway adopted a new military organization, whereby the line 
was much reduced in strength, and it can, at pleasure, make further 
reductions. 

The decrees regarding the Union of Sweden and Norway have been 
the subject of discontent in both countries during the whole existence 
the Union, and proposals for altering this have often been brought for- 
ward, as yet, however, without the question having found any satis- 
factory solution. The efforts of the Swedes have tended to the strength- 
ening of the Union on the basis of the programme: »equal rights and 
equal obligations for both nations^ (by which, with regard to obligations, 
nothing is demanded from Norway that is out of proportion to its popula- 
tion and resources); the chief cause of discontent on the part of the Swe- 
des has been Norway’s disinclination to accept fixed duties in regard to 
mutual defense. The Nortvegians, on the other hand, have striven 
to preserve the Union on its present narrow footing or still further 
curtail it; the drift of their grievances is that the Union, in its pre- 
sent form, does not place Norway in a position of full equality .with 
Sweden. 
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Most of the clauses in which, at the beginning of the Union, full 
equality was not established, have since by and by been altered according 
to the wish of the Norwegians. Thus, in external emblems, the co- 
equality has been complete ever since 1844. What now remains is 
practically nothing but the treatment of diplomatic aflfairs, which 
has in recent been the great subject of controversy, and therefore 

ought to deserve a brief historical retrosj)ect. 


The Swedish coiistitiition^^of 1809 enjoined tliat diplomatic affairs were not to 
be discussed by the cabinet in full conclave hut were to be rcporletl to the King 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in tlie presence of one other member of the 
Cabinet only. As regards Norway, it was agreed at the beginning of the I’nion 
to exclude from Norwegian Coiistitntioiuil Law all clauses regarding the discussion 
of such business; both sides evidently proceeding from the sn)»position that these 
matters were, even when Norway was concerned, to be conduct ( mI by the Swe- 
dish Minister for Foreign Affairs — an arrangement which the Unit>n Act 

directly prescribes for the case of an interim administration being in ]>owt'r. In 
order to meet the wishes of the Norw(‘gians for the presence of Norwegian Coun- 
cilors at the discussion of diplomatic business, the King issued, in 1835, an (U'der 
in the Swedish ("abinet that at such discussions the N()rw(‘giaii ^^tate Minister 
in Stockholm should likewise be pres^mt. 

In March 1885, the Swedish Parliament, passed an alteration in the (\>nsti- 
tutioii of Sweden, in accordance with which the Sw(^dish Priim* Minister should 
also assist at discussions of diplomatic cases. The number of Swinlisli members 
in the diplomatic Council would thus have to be increased, and under those cir- 
cumstances the Swedish Cabinet still furth(ir proposed, before the Hill was sanc- 
tioned, that a Norwegian Minister (besides the Norwegian Prime Minister) shonbi 

be summoned to a council of this kind. The proposal was md carried, because, 

tne Norwegians demanded that this question should bet discnsseal in tint Norwe- 
gian, not in the United Council (as if it did m>t concern l)e)th kingdemis). The 
resolution of the Parliament was then ratified. A short time aft(*rwards the* King 
proposed that an addition should be made t«> the^ Union Act to the* effect that 
the number of Norwegian members should, like that of the Swenlish om*s, be in- 
creased to three. The Norwegians then made fresh demands, jmrtly that such diplo- 
matic business, which might be regarded as only affecting the one kingdom, should 
be discussed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in presence only of the Cabinet 
Councilors from that kingdom, partly that the terms should be so couched that 
tSie Minister of Foreign AdViirs might he indifferently a member of the Norwegian 
or Swedish Cabinet. Agfiinst this, the Swedish side replied that such an extension 
of Norway’s influence could not be conceded without a thorough revision of the 
Union Act, whereby Sweden’s legitimate desires should also be realized. As no 
agreement could be come to, the matter was dropped. 

In order to show that Sweden’s opposition to the Norwegian demands did 
not proceed from any prejudice against ecjnality of the kingdoms, in January 1808, 
the Swedish Government, on drawing up the Foreign Hudget, took the opportunity 
to mention as its standpoint that through mutual concession a satisfactory 
solution for both kingdoms ought to be arrived at, both with regard to the 
settlement of the Foreign Ministry of both countries on a basis of equality with one 
Foreign Minister in common, Swede or Norwegian, and in the question of organiza- 
tion of the Consular system, — which is also counected with the Foreign Office. * 

After various ineffectual negotiations, a Committee of seven Swedish and seven 
Norwegian ihcmhers was appointed, in November 1895, to draw up proposals 
for amended clauses with regard to the Union. The Committee separated in January 
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1898 without being able to agree on any proposal Fodr different opiniona pte- 
vailed in this committee. The majority of the Swedes (five members out of 
seven) i»ropo8ed that either a Swede or Norwegian might he appointed Foreign 
Minister, and that henceforward the Foreign Minister should be responsible to 
the Norwegian as well as the Swedish Parliament. 7w compensation for which ^ 
the minimum strength of the field forces of each country wereHo be mutually 
determined by a joint law, AmhaHsadors to foreign Powers as well as consuls 
should continue to be common to both nations; likewise should the functionaries in 
the Foreign Department be common. It was, moreover, proposed that the King's 
Civil List and the Crowm Princ<‘*s apanage should^ he fixed on succeeding to the 
throne* or to the heirapparency, and should not lx* reduced for the same individual 
(tin* cause of such ]»ro])OBal being that the Norwegian Tarliament used such 
reductions as a means of oi»j)osing the King and the (Vown I’rince). 

The Swedish minority (two members) also adojded the ])roposal that the 
existing Swedish Fon*ign Ministry should be changed into a joint one, and 
miuht bt* lu'ld by either a Norwegian or a Swede, but as it considered such a 
ministr> im]H)Ksib]e without some parliani(*ntary re]>reseiitation of the Union, it 
proposed that the Minister f(»r Foreign Affairs in common to both countries 
should be answ(*rable to a delegation of 30 memb(*rs from (‘ach of the two 
jmrliaimmts. As a turthi*r condition lor establishing a joint For(*ign Ministry, this 
minority ]>roj»osed that the King's right of employing the arm> of Norway in 
di'fense ol the* Union should bo as great as his right to employ that of Sweden 
for the same purjiose. 

The majority of the Xoriceyion memhers (four out of se\eii) agreed 
about the jmojiosal that a Norwegian sh<'uhl be eligible for the a])))ointmeut of 
Foreign Minister, and that the aforesaid Minister should be a*nswerable to both 
parliaments, but ]»rop(ised that C’onsnls should be under the control of the Fo- 
reign Minister in common to bot>i ctmntries, only so far as relations with foreign 
bodi(*s wen* coiu'erned: besides, the (onsular Seiwice should lx* a joint one for e. g. 
the next tifte(*n >(*ars, but its fellow character subsecpiently ma> lx* renouin‘(*d and in 
such case t<*rminate jifter a period of fi^e years. With regard to the ei^il lists 
of the King and Crowm Prince, nothing w'as mentioned, and us to the settlement 
of the nutionul defense^ no one was trillina to con f met ttny obliyci^ions. 

The minority of the X orwegiun,s (three memhers) took the spame attitude 
as the iiiaj(»rity on the qu(*stioii of ajxinage and national defejise: moreo\er, it 
rlaiiiied that Norway should not only ha\e its own consuls, biit also a Foreign 
Minister of its own. 

As no sort of agreement whate>er was arrived at in the Committee, their 
projiosals were not laid before Parliament. ' 

The foregoing account niimt have shown that Sweden has been, 
and still is, willing to enter into any reasonable arrangement with the 
other partner of the union. 

One particular circumstance, which tnakes the concessions offered on 
the part of Sweden still more remarkable, is i\\o peculiar position of royal 
authority in Norway, where it. is so extremely circumscribed as to 
render it exceedingly difficult for the regent to maintain the interests of 
the Union in that country, as far as they fall outside tlie hare wording 
of the Union Act. The Norwegian King has in questions of legislation 
only a v^suspensive veto» with regard to the Diet, whi<‘h can he exer- 
cised twice, but ceases to be valid after a resolution accepted by the 
Diet on three occasions (at certain intervals). 
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More cbeetfnl Hbm the political history of the Union is that of 
the closer drawing together of the two nations in other respects at 
the same time. In this respect, too, the last years have been less satis* 
factory, and a Commerce Treaty, dating from 1874, between Sweden and 
Norway had-^to be dissolved again, in after Sweden had reverted to 
a new system 'of duties, and had found it impossible to gain the consent 
of Norway to the alterations in the arrangements which had become r 
necessary to 2 )revent almses arising from ilie difference in duties. But, 
on the other hand, in a n amber of (‘ases, agreements have been entered 
into between the Swedish and Norwegian legislatures, and an ap])roacli 
])y such means attained, which makes the two nations more allied with 
each other than -with other people*-. In several civil maiti*rs, ehj>ecially 
as regards industry and commerce, SwcMles and Norwegians mutually 
privileges which are not granted to foreigners. Finally, with 
regard to the state of feeding between flic two nations, this 1(»o, as a 
rule, is better than what might l»e expeited from <he bitttu- political 
struggles, and neither in S\\tMjen nor in Norwav has tin* ho]>e \(*i 
been abandoned that the Union, \\hi(*h appears (h'stined hy Nature 
herself, shall some day become a reality in the hearts of botii peoples. 


2. STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Just as the political Constitution of Sweden has a history of its own, 
marking it off from the constitutions of other countries, so the building 
up of the fabric of administrative government has been of a nature 
different in Sweden from elsewhere. It may i)robab]y not be unconnected 
with that instinct for organization which we have already had occasion to 
note as a distinguishing trait of Swedish national character that the 
administration of public affairs 'was established on a firm basis and 
was being carried on with considerable efficiency at an earlier date 
than in most other European countries; indeed, Swedish administrative 
government has served as a model for some of its neighbouring peoples. 

A distinctive characteristic of the State Administration in Sweden is that 
every action on the part of any public authority or liody can he appealed 
against to the next higher authority, in ascending scale to Government itself. 
This is even the case with regard to the appointment of civil servants. Another 
characteristic of the Swedish system of administration consists in all documents 
and papers emanating from any of the public offices of State, being held to be 
of a public nature, so that any one may demand a copy thereof and publish 
tho same. Some few exceptions exist viz.: the minutes of proceedings before 
the King in Council, and the documents and papers of the Foreign Office 
bearing reference to diplomatic relations with abroad; these are kept back until 
after the lapse of fifty years; it need hardly be added that plans of inobiliza- 
tion and other papers of a character to prohibit their publication, in view of the 
. safety of the country, are also kept from publicity. 
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Before proceeding to descri^ Iniefly admioilrUtiYe gay^/mm '' 
«a existing et present in Sweden, it may be well to give a 
sketoli of its history. 

During the Middle Ages, the King had the assistance in the administrative 
government of three great officers of state: Lord High Steward (Drotsen), 
Xor(2 Marshal (Marsken), and Lord High Chancellor (KanSlern). The two 
first-named originally belonged to the King's honschold, the last being generally 
% churchman. No definite limits were fixed as to the several domains af activity 
of the Lord High Steward and Lord Marshal, but, before long, the former began 
to be regarded as the chief authority in affairs of justice and the latter in those 
of war, while the Lord High Chanctdlor acted as the King’s secretary and had 
to draw up his mandates. These three offices were practically the only ones 
then existing for the kingdom as a whole, and the first two of them, at any rate, 
were often in abeyance. Thej never had anything in the nature of an organized 
department of (ifiicials under them. 

In the several districts into which the kingdom was divided, and which often 
had a walled ciistlo as its center, thr* King\ administrative* tun<‘t]ons, both civil and 
militurv, won* dis( barged bv Siateholders and Hailijfn (Fogdar), Each of these 
bfbl Ins district as a //V/ from the King and was subject to different c*oiiditions. 
Si'mctirneb, he en]oved the nght <o eolle<‘t the revenues trom the district on the 
sub undcrstamiinir that he and his (i(*j>endents should serve the Crown when 
need arose; suiiiet.nus, he had to render an account ot his receijits, or again to 
pa> a certain sum for his fief, th(* soldiers under bis command bang at the 
King’s servKC. Sometimes, fiefs were he’d as securitv tor pecuniary advances 
made to th(‘ Frown. Those fiefs, for the jmssession of which there were perpe- 
tnal struggles all through the Middle Ages,* were not in fact hereditary, and, 
although some feudal terms and usages were introduced into Sweden owing to 
intercourse with vSouthern Europe, yet the feudal system itself never really ob- 
tained a firm looting in the country, even though attempts to introduce it were 
not wholly wanting. 

Oustacus (JO) effected a thorough change in this system of 

enfeoffment. The fiefs were reduced in area and entrusted to Bailiffs^ often 
commoners by birth and cntirelv dependent on the King. They jiad to hand 
in accounts of their revenues and of their administration, which were subjected 
to very close scrutiny. Between the King and his bailiffs were placed interme- 
diaries in the persons of Gox'emors, To control and administer the national 
finances, which were materially improved at this time by the confiscation of church 
lauds, an institution was founded, termed The Treasurg (Kammaren), a governmeiit’j 
office whose president became one of the chief officers of state. Another prominent 
official instituted in the times of Gustavos and his sons, w^as the Lord High Admiral 
(Kiksamiral). Definite method and system had not yet, however, been introduced 
into the administration; everything depended as before on the personal influence 
and action of the King. 

Well regulated administrative government w^as introduced into Sweden 
during the days of Gustavus II Adolphus (1611 32) and Ajcel Oxenstierna 
(1632/44), — being finally established by the Constitution Act of 1634^ 
which at once placed Sweden in the first rank among the nations in administra- 
tive regard, rendering her, indeed, worthy to serve as a model tor others. The 
State administration was permanently centralized in Stockholm and was en- 
•trusted to the following Fine Departments of State: Svea Hofrfttt (for the 
administration of justice), Krigsrfidet (military council), Amiralitetet (naval affairs), 
Kansliet (foreign and some home affairs), Rtiknekammaren (finance etc.). ‘Each 
of these institutions was under the presidency of one of the five great state 
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officials; Lord High 'Steward, Lord Marshal, Lord High Admiral, Lord High 
Chancellor, and Lord High Treasurer, and as some of the assessors were to be 
found other Councilors of the Realm. The Chancety (Kansliet) was the most 
important of the five departments. Besides its own administrative activity, it 
had to see to all the secretarial business of the Government, including that of the 
other departments. 

The kingdom was divided into certain defined administration districts, idws, 
each under a Governor (LandshOfding). He was to have nothing to do with 
military matters though, in those governments which lay on the extreme borders 
of the country Governors-General might ho a])pointed to exercise military 
authority also. The responsibility of officials for their stewardships was determined 
by a number of injunctions, which were, however, only partially put into application. 

The most important changes made in the administration during the remain- 
der of the 17th century were: that the number of central departments was 
increased, and that, during the period of absolute rule under Charles XI and- 
Charles XII, the five high offices of state were left vacant. Moreover, the 
Councilors of the Realm (Riksniden) were gradually excluded from their share 
in the administration of the government departments, these becoming thereby 
more independent. 

During the so- termed JCra o f Liberty 0718 72) the administrative func- 
tions centered in the Council (Radot). The Chaiicerv was the department 
where government business was prepared, and the }>residtnt of that (lei»artment, 
who was at the same time secretary for foreign affairs, was the foremost iiiemher 
of the Council. The Chancery was now, as at an earlier period, subdivided into 
a number of offices, the beads of which, usuallv eiuitled Secretaries of State, bad 
to introduce measures that be?longed to the si>ecial subdivisions they rejirescnted. 

During the Gustavian Era (1 772 1801)), the Council was abolished by the 
constitutional revolution of 1780, having already lost much of its consequence. 
While the functions of the C ouncil as regarded judicial powers were now entrusted 
to a newly established High court of justice, its administrative functions were 
for the most part transterred to the Cabinet (Konseljen), as members of which 
a number of high state officials were nominated, among them, the Secretaries 
of State. 

Both during the period of Caroline Absolutism (H»H2; ni8) and the periods 
subsequent thereto until the year 1801), occasional commissions for special 
branches of the administration had been aj»pointcd, whereby business was drawn 
away from those dejiartments to the purview of which it really belonged. During the 
j>Era of IJberty*, too, the Riksdag encroached in a variety of other ways on the 
^'administrative domain; thus, for instance, by examining in detail the measures 
adopted by the dejiartments and by interfering in the appointments of civil servants. 

When the lievohition of 1809 came about, that resulted in the 
estabDshment of the Constitution still in force, no changes of any 
importance were made in the administrative ma(*hinery. The Council 
was not, it is true, revived, but its place was taken by a Ministry or 
Cabinet (Statsrad), consisting of nine members, the majority of whom 
did not represent any special branch of the administration. Business 
was still prepared — with but few exceptions — in the Chancery and 
was brought before the Council by the Secretaries of State, who had the 
right of being present and voting at their sittings, when matters belong- 
ing to the branch they represented were being discussed. In 1840, this 
system was exchanged for the departmental system now in force. 
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Since that date the Cabinet has consisted of ten members nntil 
1900, when an eleventh ministerial office was created. Of the eleven 
actual members eight are heads of dex)artments; the three remaining 
members, usually termed: Consultative Ministers, take part in the 
discussions and decisions of the Cabinet, discharge Jbb duties of 
their fellow-ministers in case of their tem])orary absence, and assist 
4hem also in other ways, more especially in questions referring to 
administrative jurisdiction, for which in Sweden the Cabinet is the 
last resort. Since 1870, when the premiership was introduced, the 
Prime Minister (Statsminister) usually occupies one of these three con- 
sultative ministerships, though the head of the ministry has often 
held one of the secretary shi])s tor a department. Of the three con- 
sultative ministers two at least should j)reviously liave administered 
some civil office. 

In the Bepartnients^ subdivided into special Bureaux, (‘ases are 
])repared to be laid before the King in Cabinet; the decisions there 
arrived at are subsequently drawn up in the said bureaux in dof'uraentary 
form. The administralivc business proper is, however, in but few cases 
transacted in llu* departments, the ma]ority of it being dealt with by a 
nunil)er of Central Boards of Administration. For each department there 
is a Secretary’s Office (Kansli). These offices together wjlb those of the 
Revising Judicial Office and of the Attorney General are known as 
the Gocernment Offices (KungJig Maj:ts Kansli). To assist him in the 
work of the department, the minister has an Under Secretary of State 
(Expeditionschef; in the Dep. of Foreign Affairs: Kabinettssekreterare), 
whose business is to take cognizance of, or supervise, the treatment of 
the business that comes before the department. The head of a Bureau 
lias the title of KansUrdd, Lower officials are Kanslisek^eterare and 
Registrator (Recorder). 

Since the creation of the new department (of Agriculture), the apportion- 
meut of business among the several JhparUnents of State is in accordance 
with regulations laid down by rojal decree of 1900 (March 31). The eight De^ 
partments of State arc as follows : The Dei)artment of Justice, of Foreign Affairs, 
of Land Defence, ot Na\al Defence, of Home Affairs, of Finance, of Ecclesiastical 
and Educational Affairs, and of Agriculture. These departments are generally 
concerned with the business denoted by the denominations given; it may, how'- 
ever, be mentioned that under the administration of the Navid Defence Depart- 
ment also fall Pilots, Lighthouses, and Schools of Navigation; that the Finance 
Department has charge of Commerce, Industry, and Navigation; of the Customs ; 
the Official Statistics (the greater part); the Pensioning of Civil Servants; that the 
Ecclesiastical Department, in addition to Church Affairs, has under its su])ervision 
Educational Establishments and Pious Foundations; that the Department of 
Agriculture exercises control over Public Forests, Crown Estates, Land-Surveying, 

* General and Geological Maps, High-roads, the Yeterinar}^ Surgeons, and (ad interim) 
the Poor Law. The Home Department, besides other responsibilities, has the 
superintendence of Communications, the Public Health, and also Insurance Affairs. 

Stoeden. 13 
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III. CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SWEDEN. 


The great part played in *the administrative machinery for sevesral 
centuries past by the Central Boards of Administration has been 
already referred to in the short preliminary survey at the head of 
this article. In our days, their importance is somewhat less than, for 
instance, dar^g the 17th century, though still very appreciable. 
The greater part of the general administrative business is transacted 
by them, and their independence, relatively speaking, of the cabinet 
still constitutes a characteristic feature of administrative government 
in Sweden. These Central Boards deal with the affairs that come 
under their notice, on their own responsibility. When required to do 
so, they make statements to the Government of their opinions, and 
make such proposals as they see fit; several of them have, moreover, 
an extensive local administration under their supervision. Complaints 
as to their decisions may be lodged with the Government. 

In olden times, these administrative bodies were all arranged as hoards^ 
that is to say the right of decision was shared by all the members; at 
present, however, apart from those offices that have judicial functions, but 
few are conducted in that manner; all those of recent date are arranged 
as "bureaux, where the head of the bureau is the determinative authority, 
and this system has been partially apjdied to some of the boards of 
older standing, when opportunities for reorganization have otfered. 

• 

The mo^t important of the Central Boards of Administration (not including Courts 
of Justice) are: Under the Department of Justice: The Prison Board. Under the 
Department of Land Defence: The Milittiry Department. Under the Department 
of Naoal Defence: The Naval Department and the Pilot Service. Under the De- 
partment of Home Affairs: The General Post Office, the General Medical Council, 
the Road and Canal Office, the Central Telegraph Office, and the Railway Office. 
Under the Department of Finance: the Kammarkollegium (the old Treasury, later 
an office of land revenue, tithes etc.), the Exchequer Department, the Mint, the Assay 
House, the Board of Trade, the Audit Office, the Commissioners of the Customs, the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, the l^blic Buildings' Office,* the Post Office Savings 
Banks Department, and the Patent and Registration Office. Under the Department 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs: The Public Record Office and the Royal National 
Library. Under the Department for Agriculture: The Central Public Surveyors* 
Office, the Board of Control of Studs, the Geological Survey of Sweden, the Crown 
Lands* Office, and the Board of Agriculture. All these Boards of Administration 
have the epithet Royal prefixed to them, with the exxeption of the Public 
Surveyors* Office, the Geological Survey of Sweden, and the Public Record Office. 

Another noticeable feature in Sweden as regards the subject in hand, is 
the circumstance that, besides these different Boards affiliated to the Departments 
of State, there is a number of offices and officials who are solely subservient 
to Parliament (Riksdag) and cannot therefore receive orders from the Govern- 
ment. This is the case with the Bank of Sweden (Riksbanken), with the 
limitation that, since 1898, Government has appointed the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The National Debt Board (RiksgSlldskontoret) is also 
directly under Parliament, as is the Solicitor General of the Riksdag (Justitie- 
ombudsman). Concerning this official, information will be found above (under 
Constitution). As has been stated above, Parliament also appoints Auditors 
every year to revise the public accounts. 
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The Local GoTcnimeiit in Sweden dates in its present shape 
1634, when the subdivision of the country into certain defined LSns 
was made. Each Lftn then received a Governor (LandshOfding) as the 
King’s executive representative and its administrative head. In the 
City of Stockholm, forming a Ian by itself, the Governor has the 
title of High Governor (Ofverstathallare), and is supporteS. by a Deputy 
High Governor (TJnderstathallare). The permanent offices under the 
Governor of a Ian are: a secretarial and a fiscal department, each 
under a chief clerk. In case of the absence o"f the Governor these two 
officials exercise his functions jointly, the right of decision resting 
with the one under whose department the case in question falls. — 
The number of Ians (including the City of Stockholm) is 25. 


Ill the Administra- 
tion of the kins a strict 
difference is made be- 
tween town and country. 
In towns the hif^hest 
authoritative body under 
the Governor is the Ma- 
gistrate, consistii^- of a 
Mayor — in Golhen- 
hurj? two Mayors — and 
Aldermen. The latter 
are elected by the towiis- 
lieojde, as are also the 
Mayors, though, in their 
case, Government ap- 
]>oints to the post one of 
the three candidates at 
the to]» of the list as 
electetl by the town. It 
must be remembered that 
a Mayor in Sweden is a 
professional lawyer and 
retains his (salaried ) post 
for life or until pen- 
sioned off. — The Magis- 
trate is likewise a court 
of justice. 

The rural districts 
are subdivided for admi- 
nistrative purposes into 
a number of Bailiwicks 
(FOgderier) with a Bai- 
liff at the head of each, 



while a bailiwick is di- 
vided into a number of 
* Constablewicks (Lftns- 


The Official Residence of the High Gorernor of Stockholm. 

From the Garden. 


mansdistrikt) under a Constable. A bailiwick has a District Clerk with the special 


duty of drawing up the schedules of the ratepayers. The total number of bailiwicks 


in Sweden is 117, of constablewicks, 518. The area of the former averages 
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3,817 sq. kilom., of the latter/862 sq. kilom. (a sq. km. = 0*386 sq. mile); 
the corresponding figures for population reading 34,000 and upwards, 7,700 and 
upwards, respectively. 

In the City of Stockholm the business falling within the scope of the High 
Governors’ authority is allotted to three departments: for secretarial work, for 
the collectioh ,of taxes, for constabulary — each under a Chief Clerk. The 
Magistrate in Stockholm, as in other towns, consists of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
there being this difference, however, that the latter are appointed in the capita.1 
by the same method as is applied solely to the Mayors of other towns (see above). 

Pablic OflBcials of the State in Sweden enjoy a lar^e share of in- 
dependence, their positions being secure, irrespective of the fluctuations 
of political opinions and parties and also of the possible caprices of 
superiors. All judges, and most of the other ofliicials too, are exempt 
from removal from their posts, no dismissal being possible unless after 
inquiry and sentence upon misconduct, nor can they be removed from 
one locality or post to another, unless by their own consent. Ministers 
of the Crown, Under Secretaries of State, most of the heads of central 
boards of administration, etc., officials in the Foreign oflBce, and officers 
in the army of high rank, including even commanders of regiments 
and corps, are the only oificials who can be dismissed by the King; 
the case must, however, always come before the Cabinet. Instances of 
such dismissal have occurred, indeed, but they are very few in number. 
— On the attainment of a fixed age, usually 65, a public oflSlcial is 
bound to fetire from service, but is entitled to a pension. 

Though a public official in Sweden enjoys a large measure of iur 
dependence, yet his work is subjected to control. For a very long time 
provisions have existed for a careful inquiry^ to be held into the dispo- 
sition of public money. This inquiry is conducted on the one hand — 
and in detail — by the Audit Court (Kammarrfitten) in {Stockholm, 
and on the other by the Auditors that the Riksdag annually appoints. 
Shortcomings in the exercise of their duties on the part of judges and 
other officials are dealt with by one of two officials: the Attorney 
^General, an oflicer of state appointed by the King, and the Soli- 
citor General of the Biksdag, appointed annually by Parliament. For 
the prevention, moreover, of evil practices on the part of public ser- 
vants the press is a very powerful agent. Its unrestricted liberty is 
ensured it by a fundamental law ad hoc. 

In the Jilling up of vacant posts, merit and ability are to be the sole 
grounds to be considered; in appointing to the subordinate posts, attention is 
generally paid to the number of years’ service the several candidates have to 
show. With the exception of the lowest offices, it is generally requisite to have 
obtained university degrees or else ordinarily to have passed the university 
entrance examination to obtain entry into the state employ. Officials are, a 
great part of them, appointed by the King in the Cabinet, subsequent (save in' 
the case of higher officials) to application, in due form as soon as the post has 
been officially declared vacant. The remuneration received is usually apportioned 
partly as salary proper and partly as payment for time of service, the latter 
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being only obtainable during such time as tbe official *in question is actually 
at work — with exception for such time as he may be away on his regu- 
larly stipulated holidays. The salaries in most central offices are in three grades: 
3,000, 4,600, and 6,400 kronor (a krona = iMo shilling). Of these sums, 1,200, 
1,600, and 2,000 kronor respectively are classed as payment for time of ser- 
vice. To those receiving the lowest figure and the second lowest •an additional 
sum of 600 kronor is granted after five years* service and another 500 kronor 
after five years’ more; those receiving 6,400 obtain one addition of 600 kronor 
after ten years’ service. The heads of the central boards of administration 
generally receive from 7,000 to 10,000 kronor. Ministers of the Crown receive 
12,000 kronor, if without a department, 17,000 kronor, if with one. The Foreign 
Minister has 24,000 kronor and his residence free. The Prime Minister receives 
an additional sum bringing his total emoluments to 18,500 kronor. — TYie pension 
consists of the amount of the salary proper plus the additional sums after five 
years’ service etc., but without the jiayment for time of service (see above). 

In some of the institutions of the Local Administration (for instance in 
the Customs Department, on the Railway, or in the Post Office) the position of 
the officials is not quite so independent as in the State Administration in general ; 
thus they may be moved from one office to another contrary to their own wish. 


Official Statistics. 

Sweden is jtbe classic land of ])opulation statistics^. But also in 
many other departments Swedish statistics are of vajuable import- 
ance and of ancient origin — a result of* the high level early attained 
by the administration of the country, as has been fully shdwn in the 
jjreceding pages. 

There exist in the archives of the State great piles of registers, extending 
back over several centuries, forming an exceedingly valuable material, which, 
however, hitherto has only occasionally been submitted to statistical treatment. 
Of the works published on this matter may be mentioned here: H. Forssell’s 
extensive works on Population and Agriculture of Sweden in the ’kitter half of 
the 16th century. 

The present system of collecting and preserving official reports 
in Sweden is not so centralized as desirable. It is true that we^ 
possess a ^Central Bureau of Statistics*, but under its purview come 
but a comparatively small number of the branches of statistics: most 
of these are in the hands of special offices in the several departments of 
the administration. In regard to formality^ however, Swedish statistics 
show a very high degree of uniformity, the greater number of the 
publications issued on the subject being included in a single series: 
Bidrag till Sveriges officiella statistik (Official Statistics of Sweden). 
The outward unity of this series is ensured by the Statistical Tables' 
Commission^ consisting of representatives for all the departments whose 
publications are included in the series mentioned — with the head 
of the Central Bureau of Statistics as Chairman. This Commission has 
also to give their opinion on questions of organization concerning the 
different branches of statistics. 
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In the series: * Bidrag till Sveriges offiMMa statistik, each branch has 

its own letter. The different divisions are: A) Population. B) Justice. C) Mining. 

B) Manufactures. E) Shipping. F) Commerce. G) Prisons. H) Quinquennial reports 
of the Governors. I) Telegraphs and Telephones. K) Hygiene and Hospitals. 
L) Railways. M) Post-Office. N) Agriculture. 0) Land Surveying. P) Public 
Instniction. Q) State domains. R) Elections. S) Public Works. T) Pilots and 
Lighthouses. C) Poor-law Administration and Local Finance. V) Spirits and 
Beet-root sugar. X) Salaries and Pensions in the administration. Y) Savings-banks. 
— Sections A, H, N, R, U, and X are issued by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
as well as that part of section Y which treats of private savings-banks. 

Not included in the series: Bidrag till Sveriges officiella statistik, are the 
statistics relating to Banks,, Insurance, Sick-Relief Funds, Prices, etc., as well 
as the preliminary monthly reports on the imports and cx]iort8 of the realm, 

and, finally, Social statistics, which bitter section is issued by the Board of 

Trade. — By the Central Bureau of Statistics a Journal of Statistics is issued, 
which, amongst other matters, embraces an annual resume, corresponding to the 
Statistical »Yearbook9» of other countries. 

Tile Swedish Central Bureau of Statistics is the oldest official 
department of its kind in the world, as it dates back to the year 1756, 
when it was founded under the title of the Statistical Tables' Commis- 
sion. The task of this Commission, however, only embraced the sta- 
tistics of population. Its present title the department received in 
1858, since which time its field of labour has gradually widened (see 
above). Its present organization dates from 1879. The head of the 
department, — titled Chief Director — is the sole deciding authority. 
The work is divided between three sections, each with its >First 
Actuary* as chief; there are, besides, a librarian and an archivist. 
The total expenses of the bureau (house-rent is not paid) usually 
amount to about 80,000 kronor per annum. 

The Central Bureau of Statistics continues to issue the Swedish Vital Statistics^ 
that occupy so famous and so honourable a place in the history of this science. The 
Swedish ecclesiastical law of as early a date us 168C, enjoined the clergy to keep 
regular registers of the population of their parishes as well as lists of the births, 
marriages, and deaths. Consequently, when in 1749 (after certain preliminary 
*w,ttempts ranging back as far as 1721) the scientific treatment of these statistics 
began, there existed thus a routine of sixty years to start from. This explains the 
otherwise inexplicable fact that Swedish statistics of iiopulation was *horn adult*. 
The registers kept by the clergy form, even nowadays, almost the only source of 
these statistics. The important change in their arrangement was, however, made 
since 1860 that the primary reports from the parishes do not any more appear 
in the form of completed tables, hut as nominative registers, the centralization 
and elaboration of which are the work of the Central Bureau of Statistics. 

Census in Sweden (and in its late daughter-land Finland) is also based 
upon the registers of the clergy, instead of being entrusted, as elsewhere, to 
whole armies of specially appointed reckoners who on the census-day spread all 
over the counfry. The Swedish method has often struck foreign specialists as a 
very strange one, and persons who have not had the opportunity of getting* 
acquainted with the admirable carefulness and accuracy of the Swedish adminis- 
tration, have often doubted the value of the method. This has been the case, 
for: instance, with the eminent German statistician G. von Mayr, in his great 
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work; »Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre>, a work which w^P probably long rom^ 
an authority in this science. This being the case and the question being of som^ 
importance to Swedes, it may not be inappropriate in a statistical handbook 
of Sweden, briefly to discuss this criticism. 

Mr. von Mayr bases his opinion on the defectiveness of the Swedish method 
upon the fact that, in keeping continuous registers, increase JJby births and 
immigration) always proves easier to control than decrease (by»deaths and emi- 
gration), and thus a population figure calculated in this manner, will always 
•prove too high. A confirmation of this theory Mr. von Mayr finds in the present 
figures for Sweden relating to the ])opulation of advanced ages, figures which he 
considers improbable in themselves, and proving "that many old persons having 
long been dead or having left the country still remain on the registers. That 
this is the case, is, according to Mr. von Mayr, proved also by the Swedish death- 
rates of advanced ages, which are abnormally low — simi)ly because, as be says, 
the poimlation-returns of aged people show too high figures. 

It is, however, 
evident to every Swe- 
dish specialist on this 
subject that his cri- 
ticism must be un- 
tenable. It has not, by 
any means, escaped 
the attention of the 
curators of our Swe- 
dish vital statistics 
that decrease is more 
difficult than increase 
to register exactly, 
especially since the 
occurrence of emigra- 
tion; on the contrary, 
a remedy has, during 
the last thirty years, 
been sought against 
this difficulty, by di- 
rections to cancel from 
the registers those not 
to he found (disu))- 
peared from their 
domiciles), a decree 
which worked so ef- 
fectually that it had to he moderated by means of the new law of 1894. All 
Swedish statisticians, too, seem to be agreed that our census reports give rather 
somewhat too low a result, and by no means too high a one. 

With regard to the present high population figures in the advanced-age groups 
in Sweden, the causes of this fact have already been fully shown (pages 111 and 
112). That the Swedish figures are not, in themselves, unacceptable, may be 
clearly seen from the fact that still* higher figures for several of these advanced- 
age groups have been shown by Norway, a country, ^moreover, which carries out 
its census in accordance with the method which Mr. von Mayr considers the only 
right one. The same remarks hold true respecting Mr. von Mayr’s opinion 
that the death-rates given for Sweden in these advanced-age groups are absurdly 
low. The mortality in Sweden is, on the whole, nowadays somewhat lower than 
in Norway, but the contrary is the case just within the ages in question. 
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This being so, the deji^th-rates ^ven for Sweden, for these ages, cannot, of 
donrse, in themselves be inadmissible. 

And finally, as for the great decrease of mortality in Sweden for the ad*^ 
vanced-age groups, which Mr. von Mayr also regards as improbable, this de- 
crease is, first of all, not so extraordinary as he seems to snppose (cf. Table 2S, 

« p. 124, and Table 24, p. 126); and furthermore, a considerable decrease in the 
death-rates those groups has long been expected and, indeed, foretold in this 
country, because those groups are now, for the first time, represented by a 
generation which in childhood had the advantage of vaccination. That generation* 
has ever since proved to be endowed with greater vital power from age to age, 
as compared with previous g^^nerations, and nowadays it shows the same pheno- 
* meuon in the ages which approach the limits of life. 

To show that Swedish specialists justly consider our census method superior 
to that prevalent in other European countries, — may he mentioned that, as 
regards the city of Gothenburg, which on the strength of local regulations had 
used to employ the common European census system, it was decided in 1890 to 
cease using it and to adopt the general Swedish census method, a ])reliminary 
inquirj” having fully shown that this latter would bring out a more accurate 
result. At Stockholm, the common European system is still in force on account 
of a peculiar registration law — as formerly in Gothenburg — but even here a 
proposition has been made with a view to adopting the general Swedish plan, 
this city being the only place where it is not yet employed. 

The above has been alleged for the purpose of substantiating the statement 
that the census returns as obtained in Sweden are thoroughly reliable with 
respect to total population figures. As to the points of repartition concerning age 
and civil conditions, the correctness of census results in this country is 
indisputably greater than in any* other, and that very naturally so, as these 
reports are obtained, in Sweden, from official documents, while, in other countries, 
they are olitained from the people themselves. Only in one respect is our Swedish 
material inferior, viz. in the denominations of occupation. Hut the opinion is 
more and more gaining ground everywhere, that this point cannot be satis- 
factorily solved at a general census, but that recourse must be had to a special 
census of professions. This is, of course, a question of expense. As to the costs 
for census, the Swedish method stands unparalleled, the wliole of the necessary 
material being supplied gratis by the clergy. 

Finally it may be stated that the first census is of 1749; during the period 
1751/76 one census was taken in every three years, from then till 1860, every 
fifth year, and finally, as at present, every tenth year (1870, 1880, 1890, and 
lj900), always on December 31. Since 1860, the clergy have, moreover, annually 
sent in figures of population, they being enabled to do so by the uninterrupted 
registers running on from year to year. This system has brought out so reliable 
a result that in respect to political rights, which, in Sweden, arc based upon the 
population figures, these annual reports are unhesitatingly received as legal evidence. 

Brief accounts of the other branehes of Swedish statistics are given in the 
sections dealing with their respective subjects. 


OflBclal Maps. 

A) Surveyors’ Maps. Formerly it fell to the lot of public land- 
surveyors in Sweden to produce and take charge of maps of various 
descriptions; geometrical, geographical, hydrographical, and military. 
The first instructions given to a head official at the institution of pubUc 
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landsnrveyors, dates 1628 . In course of time the scope of the 

duties of public landsurveyors has been restricted, all the diflbrent 
kinds of maps above mentioned, with the exception of the geometrical, 
having been transferred to the care of other officials. 

In 1900 the staff of public surveyors numbered 216, with an addi- 
tional of 383 assistant surveyors. They are distributed throughout the 
country, and landowners can employ the surveyors of the first class for 
any surveying work which they require to have done. As a rule, such 
work must be paid for in full, or at any rate nearly so, by the em- 
ployer. 

The chief duty of public landsurveyors is the legal allotment of 
the land (Laga skifte), especially that of the larger villages, where 
every })easant had a number of small lots, whi(*h one is trying to unite 
into larger or even into a single lot to each. In Norrland, where 
equitable partitioning of land is al'^o carried out as in the rest of the 
<*ountry, there is also a s])e(*ial kind of the same sort of work that 
devolves upon public landsurvej^ors, viz. delimitation of the Crown 
forests (Afvittring), whereby arable tra(‘ts within the former boundaries 
of tlie forest an* excluded and entrusted to ])rivate owners; this work 
is now attaining its completion. (In the chapter on Agriculture further 
notice is taken of the partitions here mentioned). 

For Surveyors’ Maps the usual s<*ale is 1 -to 4,000 (for arable land); scales 
of 1 to 2,000 (for buildinj?-lots) and of I to 8,000 (for forest land) are also 
sanctioned by law. The Surveyors' Maps tof^ether with the detailed descrijitions 
of the characters of each land-arc^a afford a conspectus of the amount of arable, 
meadow-and forest land etc. in the possession of each landowner. The orifjinals 
in both cases (majis and descrii>tioiis) arc deposited in the Public Surveyors’ 
Office of each Liln, while copies* are handed over, not only to the owners, but 
also to the Central Puhlie Surveyors’ Office in StO(‘kholm. 

The large collection of those maps — contributions to which ^ have been 
coming in from ail parts of the kingdom for quite 270 years — forms (together 
with such Economic Majis as arc extant) an approximate counterpart to the 
institution in other countries termed (’adastre (Doomsday -Hook). It should, 
however, be remembered that, as it is not obligatory to the landowner to have^ 
Survey ors’ Maps drawn, there are many estates for which maps are wholly want- 
ing, or, if extant, are of very ancient date. J’ublic registers of land, or lists of 
all estates, embracing assessment standards ("inantab) or other am*ient bases of 
taxation from all parts of the country, are kept in the offices of the Kammar- 
kollegium in Stockholm, while the same information as regards each Jan is also 
found ill the records of the l.Un Administration. 

B) The General Map Department (Bikets allmanna kartverk) as 
constituted in 1894, is an amalgamation of two still existing Survey 
and Map Offices, viz. that for Economic Maps and that for Topographic 
Ma 2 )s, both of which since 1873 have been placed under the supervision 
®of the Head of the Topographic Section of the Army General Staff. 
The work of this section is done partly by staff officers and other 
military men, partly by civilians. 
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The Head of the above mentioned section of the Army Staff to* 
gether with the Heads of the GeologicaJ Survey of Sweden and of the 
Nautical Chart Office and some other persons, form a Commission of 
Control for Map TForZ:;?, being a board of superintendence for all the 
Map Departments above mentioned. Chairman of this commission is 
the Head of the Army General Staff. 

The projection adopted for the Topographic maps of Southern and Central 
Sweden, where the map-sheets are produced in rectangular form, is the so-called 
increasing conic, while for North Sweden, where the map-sheets are divided 
according to the parallels of latitude and the meridians of longitude, the poly- 
edral projection is employed. On the rectangular sheets the meridians are 
straight lines, while the parallels become concentric circles. The standard meri- 
dian adopted is the one that passes 5** west of the Stockholm Observator>'. 

Measurements of bases and of triangles together with astronomical determi- 
nations of locality afford the chief foundation of the maps. Standard-leveling 
has been going on since 1885 for obtaining reliable starting and verifying points 
from where the altimetry of the country in detail is to be taken. The altitudes 
are entered on the maps. 

a) The Economic Map Office (Ekonomis^ka kartverket) is more 
particularly concerned in procuring accurate information as to the area- 
lity of the kingdom and how the country is distributed in ecoiioraie 
regard (to th§ categories of arable, meadow-and forest land etc.). The 
Office was instituted in 1859 and is properly a development of the for- 
mer Pari:^ Map Establishment, for vrhich the maps were drawn by 
the public surveyors. The Economic maps afford pretty^ much the same 
information as the surveyor.s’ maps, though not on so large a scale, 
nor in such detail. 

The process of making these economic maps is as follows: a skeleton map 
on a scale of 1 ; 20,000 is drawn, on to which the surveyors’ maps are trans- 
ferred, the points of junction being accurately adjusted by means of triangle 
points. Where no surveyors’ maps exist, special measurements are taken. The 
economic maps are amplified on the spot and published for each hundred (hiirad) 
in lithographed copies, provided the local agricultural society, the county council, 
or similar public body votes a requisite grant; furthermore, descriptions of the 
areality of the district are drawn up and issued at the charge of the State. 

The construction of these economic maps has proceeded principally in Central 
Sweden, maps on a scale of 1 : 60,000 (for North Vermland of 1 : 100,000) and 
descriptions having being already issued (for Skaraborgs Iftn only the latter). 
Maps on a scale of 1 : 100,000 and descriptions of areality are out for the coast 
district of Norrbottens lan, for which a special section of the Economic Map 
Office has hitherto been organized. Concerning the economic-topographic maps, 
see below. 

h) The Topographic Iffap Office (Topografiska kartverket). The 
Institution of public surveyors havdng in 1789 stopped carrying out 
geographical mapping work of the kingdom, it was taken in hand by 
a private individual, Baron S. G. Hermelin, who spent a great amoiint 
of work and money especially on the development of Lappland. He 
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supplied the necessary means for a complete system of. maps for (th^ Iftns 
of) both Sweden and Finland during the years 1797/1818; the copper- 
plates on which the originals were engraved were subsequently purchased 
by the Government. In 1805, a body of :>field surveyors*, subsequently 
named the Topographical Corps, was constituted for topogsaphical map- 
ping work; since 1874, this body of officials has formed & special section 
^ of the Army General Staff (Generalstabens topografiska afdelning). 

The skeleton maps, for which surveyors’ 
maps are used, and also the economic maps, 
are laid down and worked out on a scale of 
1 : 50,000, except in the more northerly parts 
of the kiuRdom, where the scale of 1 : 1 00,000 
is used. The Army Staff, or Ordnance, maps 
of Sweden are printed from cojiper plates, but 
lithography is also employed. For Southern 
and Central Sweden the maps are rectangular 
sheets on a scale of 1 : 100,000, but, for 
Korthern Sweden, sheets divided according 
to meridians and itarallels, on a scale of 
1 : 200,00(K I’hcse last maps also embrace 
economic data and are consequently economic- 
topograjihic. The ]>arts of the (iountry not 
yet mapped out tojjograjihi rally, are chiefly the 
southern and central jjortions of Norrland. 

Topographic maps on a scale of 1 : 200,000, 
together with descriidions, have been made 
of some j»rovinces, but it is not intended to 
comidete this work. For certain topographic 
maps, other scales, both larger and smaller 
than the aforesaid, are also used. 

A considerable number of maps have also been published by private enter- 
prise; we may mention here those by A. Hahr, E. G. Liunggren ^Atlas of the 
('ities of Sweden), N. Selander, E. Cohrs, V. Petterson, H. llystrOrn, and others. 

C) Geological Maps. In Sweden maps of mines have long been 
in existence; e. g. a map of the Falun Copper Mines was drawn in 162^ 
and is still extant, but the earliest petrographic maps of the country 
were not published until the beginning of the 19th century. In 1858, 
a special Office was instituted, viz. the Geological Survey of Sweden^ 
charged with making general geological researches in the interests of 
science, agriculture, and industry, and instructed to publish the results 
of their work in the form of maps and accompanying descriptions. A 
typical geological map, by the aid of different colouring, shows the 
appearance of the ground surface, not only the varieties of rock being 
given, but also the varieties of soil; a map of that kind is a plan chart 
(without the relief of the ground). Eecently it has been determined 
that the varieties of soil shall be included on the topographic maps 
(with the relief) and that special geological maps showing the varieties 
of rock shall be drawn; the publication of the first named kind, how- 
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ever, is to cease. Thus two kinds of geological maps are now being 
issued: the ordinary ones showing the varieties of both soil and rock, 
and special ones showing only the varieties of rock. On neither kind 
does the relief of the ground appear. 

As grounfi work for geological survey are to serve: copies of the topographic 
or economic maps on a scale of 1 : 50,000 (maps of that scale now exist for 
the whole of the Lake Malar basin and adjacent country, for the greater part of ^ 
Skane, and for considerable parts of Elfsborgs lan); also topographic maps on a 
scale of 1 : 100,000; these Matter, however, have been published (without the 
relief) as geological maps on a scale of 1 : 200,000 for the greater portion of 
Smaland, almost the whole of Halland, and the southern part of ElfsWgs lan; 
the publication of the geological maps on the scale of 1 : 200,000 is to cease 
and then the scales 1 : 50,000 and 1 : 100,000 will be used in publishing such 
maps, and 1 : 200,000 or 1 : 500,000 for the maps showing only the varieties 
of rock. This office also publishes maps on other scales as well as papers and 
treatises connected with its work. All maps are printed by lithographic presses. 

D) Nautical Charts (Sjokarteverket). In 1750, the Swedish State 
began to undertake the issuing of reliable nautical charts, and during 
the remainder of that century a large number of charts of the coasts 
of Sweden were published. Between the years 1797 and 1848 surveys 
were still being conducted by direction of the State, but the ma])S were 
published by private persons. Finally, in 1849, a special office was 
established for the superintendence of this work; it was to be subordinate 
to the Admiralty and has been known, since 1871, as the Nautical 
Clmrt Office (Sjokarteverket). The plates existing at that time were 
acquired by the State. 

The charts ])ublished by the Nautical Chart Office arc: navigation charts, 
on a scale of 1 : 300,000 and I : 550,000; coast charts on a scale of 1 : 200,000 
and 1 : 250,000 (both the navigation charts and the coast charts being constructed 
on Mercator’s projection); and special charts on a scale of 1 : 50,000 and 
1 : 100,000 (conic projection). The Swedish nautical charts embrace the llaltic, 
the Kattegat, and the Skagerack, and the larger inland lakes of Sweden. Further- 
more, the Nautical Chart Office publishes periodically a descriptive work on 
navigation, entitled: The Swedish Pilot (Svenske lotsen). 


State Finances. 

In regard to the administration of the State Finances, it may be 
pointed out as a peculiar feature that the National Debt is administered 
by a National Beht Beard (Riksgaldskontoret) not responsible to Go- 
vernment biit directly to Parliament. When first founded, this office 
was also charged with collecting and administering part of the public 
revenue and had with this to discharge certain expenditures of the 
State, hut that constituent of its duties was removed in 1874. The 
management of the State’s revenue and expenditure is conducted by the 
Exchequer Department (Statskontoret). 
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Another peculiar feature with regard to financial adminislaratioii 
arose from the nature of the old Swedish military tenure establishment 
(Indelningsverket). On that system, the occupiers of certain farms 
were required by payments in kind to support the army; consequently^ 
that portion of the military expenditure found no place^ in the budget 
estimates. In 1885, however, this burden was considerably reduced; 

• from 1893 inclusive, a progressive compensation has been paid by the 
State; in 1901, finally, the whole system was abolished. The above 
mentioned compensation making its appeardnce in the budget in due , 
course, accounts partly for the great increase in the Swedish budget 
estimates for land defense during the last few years. 

The total amounts of State Expenditure during the period 1866/ 
1900, so far as entered in the budget estimates, appear in Table 32. 


Table 32. National expenditure for the years 1866! 1900} (A krona = I'lo shill.). 


Average for 
the years 

Mean popu- 
lation. 

Expenditure 
(»f the State. 

Kronor 

Per 

inhab. 

Kronor. 

Expenditure. Kronor. | 

Army and 
Nai-y. 2 

National | 

Debt. 3 1 Other. | 

1866/70 

1871/75 

1876 80 

1B81/85 

1886 90 

1891/95 

1896/00 

In 1900 

4.166.000 
4,a74,000 1 

4.500.000 

4.605.000 * 

4.742.000 1 

4.832.000 ! 

5.032.000 1 

5.117.000 1 

48.637.000 i 11-67 

56.684.000 1 13-27 

76.850.000 17-08 

81.222.000 17-64 

91.153.000 19-22 

102.497.000 1 21-21 

127.888.000 ! 25-41 

151.074.000 29-52 

16.762.000 

20.135.000 

27.358.000 
• 26,998,000 

29.670.000 

34.414.000 

46.416.000 

58.019.000 

1 : 

5.208.000 j 26,667,000 

6.148.000 i 30,401,000 

9.117.000 1 40,375,000 1 

9515.000 44,709,000 ! 

10,069,000. 51,414,000 ' 

9.947.000 58,136,000 ; 

9.053.000 72,419,000 ! 

8.565.000 84,490,000 


In the budget estimates a distinction is made between so-called 
ordinary and extraordinary exj)enditure. The former category, embracing 
sums assigned to be paid year by year, does not admit ot^ alteration 
or abolishment without the consent of Government; this, however, is 
not clearly stated in the constitutional laws. — The great bulk of 
public expenditure is classified in ten (before 1901, nine) separate Heads 
(Hufvudtitlar), the first of which is the Civil List, the tenth the Pensiofr 
List, while the remaning eight correspond to the eight government depart- 
ments. The payments made by the National Debt Board are not, however, 
included in the ten »Heads», and the same is the case with a number of 
other grants of a more occasional character. Compare further Table 33. 

* Actual amountB (not budget estimates). During the years 1869/78 the working 
expenses of the state railways were also put down in the account of national expenditure ; 
likewise during the years 1866/76 the grants made for the construction of new railways 
and obtained by borrowing. For the sake of comparison with later periods these items 
are omitted from the table above. On the other hand, for the same purpose, the outgoing 
payments on behalf of the telegraph service for the years 1866/71 have been added^ and 
the payments from the National Debt Board for the years 1^6/76. Some other small 
differences have been neglected. — * Military pensions excluded. That the considerable 
increase of late years is in part only apparent, is shown by what has been said in the 
text above. — ^ Interest and amortizations, but interests received deducted; the latter now 
amount to more than 3 million kronor yearly, for several state loans have been transferred 
as loans to private railway companies. 
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Table 33; SpetAfieation of the National Ejspenditvm, 



Expenditure. 

(A krona ** I’lo shilling). 

In 1870. 

Kronor. 

In 1880. 

Kronor. 

In 1890. 

Kronor. 

In 1900, 

Kronor. 

I. 

Under tho nine Heads. * 

Civil List 

1,417,000 

1,218,000 

1,320,000 

1,420,000 

II. 

Dep*A of Jnstice 

2,801,092 

3,866^62 

3,958,670 

4,103,234 

in. 

Dep:t of Foreign affair h 

635,311 

626.340 

608,614 

971,756 

IV. 

Dep:t of Land defense...^ 

10,385,160 

38,320,868 

21,744,775 

39,396,506 

V. 

Dep:t of Naval defense..! 

5,974,035 

6,284,424 

8,261,047 

18,622,244 

VI. 

Dep:t of Home affairs 

4.121,216 

5,709,045 

6,663,912 

11,528,674 

vn. 

Dep:t of Finance 

7,727,854 

16,176,558 

17,522,326 

28,631,143 

VIII. 

Dep:t of Eccles. affairs 

5,360,920 

10,958,782 

i 14,400,144 

19,253,046 

IX. 

Pensions | 

1,983,585 

3,336,552 

i 4,822,653 

5,890.495 

other Expenditure. 

State Railways* 



2,400,000 

1 8,170,000 

National Debt* 

! 5,675,438 

10,571,973 

10,271,125 

I 8,664,702 

Other* 

1 1.544,168 ; 

1,236,145 

1,756.964 

! 4,522,307 


Total 

47,623,779 { 

1 78,3«4,SM 

1 *3, 730, 230 j 

1 131,074,100 


The State Reveiiues are also divided into »ordinary^ and »extra- 
ordinary* ones (the latter also called Bevillningar), which names are 
rather misleading though: the only difference being that the former are 
regarded as uiralterable without the consent of Government. In former 
times, the , ordinary revenues ‘ were the more considerable; now they 
constitute only about 20 % of the total. 

A) Among so-called ordinary revenues, the first to be noticed is 
the yield from State property. Of this, the agricultural demesnes are 
for the most part let out on lease, and fetch the rents given in Table 
34. Woods and forests^ on the other hand, are managed directly by 
the State. That is the case, too, with the State Railways and Telegraphs^ 
the income from them being classed among the ordinary revenues (while 
that from the post-office service belongs to the »extraordinary»). Another 
item of ordinary revenue are the Lighthouse and Beaconage Dues. 

The great increase of revenue from rents between 1870 and 1880 is ac- 
counted for by the fact that, during this period, a number of civil servants began 
to receive their stipends solely in money, in lieu of residence rent free, their 
official residences being let out on lease. That the amount has since decreased 
is due, partly to a fall of rents and partly to the fact that a number of small 
crown estates were disposed of, forest land being in many places purchased 
instead. — The great increase in the revenue from forests has resulted, partly 
from the increased area of the State forests, partly from a more systematic 
management of them, partly also from improved means of communication, and 
irom the exceptionally favourable state of timber trade in the markets of the 

1 From 1901 the >Heads» are ten, the new Department of Agrionlture forming the 
ninth, and the Pensions the tenth. — * il^r construction and new rolling stock. Borrowed *■ 
capital is not here included. — * Compare note 3 on page 205. — ^ For the year 1900: 
expenses, for the Riksdag and its Offices, 783,423 kronor; to the Fund for insurance 
of workmen, against accidents etc., 237,392 kronor; to the Fund for insurance of workmen 
again^ invalidity 1,400,000 kronor; etc. 
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TaIS^S 84, National Revenue for the years 1870, 1$80, 1890^ and 1900.^ 


Eevenue. 

(A krona »* I'lo thilling). 

In 1870. 

Kronor. 

In 1880. 

Kronor. 

In 1890. 

Kronor. 

In 1200. 
Kronor. 

Mevenue called * Ordinary*. 

Rents on Land 

Forests 

State Railways (net)* 

State Telegraphs* 

Lighthouse and Beaconage Dues.... 

Capitation Tax 

Land Tax 

Miscellaneous 

439,722 

313,431 

2,915,861 

766,229 

801,223 

559,390 

6,969,673 

928,409 

1 

2,886,324 i 
1,323,612 
6,200,000 
1.227,863 
1,191:474 
643,679 
6,027,174 
1.682,953 ] 

2,607,728 \ 
3,160,074 ! 
6,500,000 
1,444,909 
1,. 506, 214 
663,033 
4,392,798 , 
1,273,336 ; 

2,194.sn 

8,279,718 

7fi(JOfiOO 

1,846,774 

1,766,110 

749,423 

947,837 

1,395,029 

j 

Eevenue called *Bevillningar*. 

General Supply (see p. 208)* 

Customs 

Stamps 

Excise on Spirits 

Excise on Beet sugar 

Post office 1 

1 

2,789,394 

15,805,034 

1,347,872 

10,990,167 

2,447,219 

5,941,641 

27,622,164 

3,104,686 

15,209,494 

70,650 

5,136,040 

4,810,204 
42,675,131 
3,526,387 , 
16.287,351 1 
997,976 ; 
7,328,418 i 

8,711,223 

57,731,764 

6,606,207 

21,708,416 

9,946,573 

11,883,965 

! 

Other revenue. \ 

Of the Profit of the Bank of Sweden 

1,504,352 

132,637 

1,300,000 

1,074,003 

1,300,000 

2,489,324 

4,471,290 

Grand totals* 

Bevenne called » Ordinary > ... 

Revenue called >Bevillningar» 

Other revenue 

13,693,738 

33,379,686 

1,636,989 

21,182,979 

57,084,674 

2,374,003 

21,538,092 24,179,768 

75,625,467 116,588,148 

3,789,324 4,471,290 | 

Total revenue for the year 
Surplus from previous years, 

48,710,413 

1,634,700 

80,641,056 1 

100,892,883 149,230,200 | 

5,582,000 2136,373 


Total 50, 34$, 113 | 80,041,050 | 100,534,883 | 100,035,570 


world that lias i»revaileil for some years past. The revenue from the State 
railways has increased owing to the extension of the mileage worked and to 
the growth of traffic in the aggregate; there has, however, been a relative decrease 
in yield, per mile worked, because of the considerable new lines of railway in 
the thinly populated but extensive regions in North Sweden, where they at present 
only serve to promote the oi»euing up of the country to industry and cultivation,*»> 
and consequently yield as yet little or no jirofit upon the outlay. 

Among the items of ordinary state revenue there are also some 
Direct taxes. One of these is the Capitation tax, a sum of 40 Sre 
(about 5 d.) for a male and 20 ore (about 3 d.) for a female, paid by 
every ablebodied person over eighteen years of age. (Another tax of 
about the same amount may be imposed by communities for the common 
schools, and in some parishes certain fees, too, for the clergy; there is 
also a hospital fee charged by the County Councils; with the exception 
of these charges, personal taxes are now abolished in Sweden). 

> Gtobb amounts save as regards railways. — * The amount paid in to the Exchequer 
Department only; another part of the net profit is assigned for new rolling stock, etc. 
— * For the year 1880, Supplementary grant, half as large as the ordinary amount, is 
included, cf. page 209. — ^ Part of the net profits; cf. page 209. — * The revenues and 
expenditures of the State Telephone are not yet included in the Budget estimates. 
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Tbh most impor&nt psxt of tfto ordinary State rev6Bii6» in edxller timM 
was ,constitnted by the so-called Land taxes (Gmndskattema), tbe ab<ditlon of 
which, however, has now been decided on and will be fiillfli^ carried ont by 1904. 
From ancient times, these taxes were a charge upon the land, but the nobility 
and the clergy were at an early period exempted in a greater or less measure 
from the payment of them for their estates. At length, the obligation to pay 
the tax or the exemption from it was fixed to each separate estate, independently 
of the rank and condition of the land-holder. Originally, those taxes were paid 
in kind and were, both in name and in rate, very different in different provinces. 
In course of time, they were assimilated under fewer and fewer headings, and, 
from 1869 inclusive, they have been paid in money at a fixed annual rate. 

The abolition of the land tax was for a quarter of a century (1867 92) the 
most keenly discussed political (piestion in the country. In 1885, its reduction 
by 30 % was resolved on, and, by enactments of 1892 and 1898, it was determine4 
that during the years 1893^1903 the remainder should be by degrees entirely 
canceled. In its stead, an already existing tax on land will be levied on a larger 
scale; it is to be paid, not at a fixed rate, but according to the estimated value 
of the land (v\hich is to be assessc<l anew' every fifth >car) and on the same basis 
for all kinds of landed j)ropert\. Tbi'j tax (the Supph) belongs to the 

category of '>extraordinarv state revonne, and is. tluTefor*;, treated oi below. 

Similar in many respects to the land taxes are a number of long-standing 
obligations to contribute certain pavments in kind, devolving solely upon occu- 
[liers of certain classes of landed property. The most important of these burdems 
is the support of the array (the old system of Indelta, see above p. 205 and also 
p. 212). As wp have seen, this obligation also is now abolished. 

B) The so-called extraordinary Bevenue, commonly termed: Supp- 
lies (Bevillningar), has since long ago been the most considerable source 
of national income. Jt consists of Customs and Excise Duties (on corn- 
brandy and beet-root sugar); also of Stamp Duties and Postal Bevenue: 
and lastly of the so-called General Sup 2 )lif (Allnifinna bevillningen), 
which is a direct proj)erty- and income-tax. This supjily is voted for 
one year at a time, its rate being fixed upon after the other sources of 
revenue and the expenditures have been calculated. 

As regards capital, labour, and civil or other service, th(» General supply 
Js paid in direct proportion to the estimated income (to a certain degree, how- 
ever, vprogressivelyi — see below); as regards real estatSy on the other hand, 
it is paid in proportion to its total value. The valuation of real estate takes 
place once every five years, of the income derived from capital and labour, on 
the other hand, every year. In both cases, the valuation is made as follows. 
Every community elects its own representatives. Commissioners of Supply (Be- 
villningsberedningen), who draw up suggestions which arc examined and decided 
upon by representatives selected for larger districts, the Assessment Committees 
(TaxeriDgsnkmnden). Complaints may be made against the decisions of the 
Assessment Committees, on the one hand by the tax-payers, on the other by the*^ 
representatives of the Crown; such complaints are brought before the Com- 
mittee of Assessment Controllers (IfrOfningsnamnden), on which delegates from 
all the assessment committees in the Liin have seats. In the last resort, an 
ap];>eal may be made to the Audit Court in Stockholm. 

That this tax in a certain measure may be called progressivsy is due, firstly 
to all income below 500 kronor being exempt from taxation, and secondly to the 
circumstance that in calculating the tax there is deducted, from income of 500 — 



lySlOO kroQory » gaixi of 450 kronor; ta0tm iaeome tf 
o sum of 800 kronor. In towns where honse^nent is psrtici^iy high, tM’igll 
tninimom and the be increased by a sum not exce^ihg iiOO 

kronor. ^ As the most important local tares are assessed on the same hiwis ns 
the General supply, these also beeome in a certain measure progressive in character. 

The General supply is now nearly always assessed at 1 ^^fthe estimated 
income from capital or labour (with the above mentioned reductions), and at 6 
,0re per 100 kronor (before the abolition of the land taxes, three Ore) of the 
value of landed estate, and 5 Ore per 100 kronor of that of other real property. 
When an increase of taxation is rendered nccessaiy, a so-called Supplementary 
grant (Tiliaggsbevillning) is voted, from which the poorest grades ot tax-payers 
are sometimes exempted. 

C) Finally it remains to be mentioned that Parliament is in the 
Tiabit of appro])riating, for the needs of the Treasury, ]>art (sometimes 
the whole) of the year’s ProjBLts of the Bank of Sweden. Most frequently, 
however, the Bank is allowed to retain x)art of these ])rofits (or the 
whole amount) for the further development of its o])erations. 

Usually the first item entered on the revenue side of the budget is 
‘the Surplus from ])revious y<ai> (which surplus is not generally consi- 
dered axailabie until atter the lap‘-e of a year). Of late years, the 
suri)lus has risen up to 20 million kronor and more, owing not only to 
the remarkably favourable economical conditions pre\ ailing at present, 
but also to the fact lliat in making up the budget, th^ calculation of 
the exjiected revenue has ah^ays been made with the greatjest caution. 

The national debt of Sweden has, like that of other countries, had 
a history full of variations. During the nineteenth century, the king- 
dom of Sweden remained for a long time almost free from debt, and 
when — after 18r)f) — loans again were raised, this expedient was 
enij)loycd only io effect the (construction of state railways. For this 
or similar purposes (as e. g. loans to jirivate railways, for cnliivation 
of land etc.) all siilisiniuent public loans liave been raised; thus, Sweden 
presents the rare cxamjde of a state whose entire national debt has 
been incurred for productive purposes, which under ordinary circun^ 
stances annually fetch the whole interest themselves. A summary 
showing the amount of the Swedish national debt during the two last 
generations is given in the following figures (a krona = l*io shill.): 


At the 

Total 

Per inh 

At the 

Total 

Per iuh 

end of 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

end of 

Kronor. 

Kronor 


:i.650,717 

117 

1870... . 

116.675.827 

27 99 

1840.... 

22,728 

Opl 

1875.. .. 

140446, !)36 

31 97 

1845.. . 

16,000 

Ooo 

1880.. . 

230,:'J56.239 

50 4r> 

I860.... 

103,020 

0 03 

1885 

247,069,595 

52 76 

38,55.. . 

1,672,146 

0 46 

1 1890 

259,512,599 

54 23 

I860.. . 

41,616,214 

10 78 

1895.... 

287,505,967 

58 44 

1865.. . 

57,5^9,520 

13 99 

I 1900.... 

337,898,733 

65*78 


The several bond loans constituting the present national debt are 
laid before the reader in Table 35. 
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Year 

of 

issae. 

Sind of coin. 

» 

» 

Bate 

of 

inte- 

rest, 

Primitive 

amount. 

Kronor. 

Time of amor- 
tisement. 

' 

Bventual 
increase 
of amor* 
tiae- 
ment. 

Principal 
due as a debt 
1900, 

1880 

' 

/ £ sterling, Kronor, \ 
1 Francs, German Markf 

35 

119,790.000 

»/* 1882— ’.'4 1930 

1900 

97,029,900 

1886 

German Hark, Kronor 

3-5 

72,000,000 

Ve 1887— 1961 

1906 

57,886,667 

1887 

Kronor 

i 3*6 

50.000,000 , 

— 

— 

48,799,600 

1888 

/ £ sterling, Kronor, \ 
\Franc8, German Mark/ 

! 3 

26,666,667 j 


— 1 

: 25,111,111 j 

1890 

Ditto j 

1 3-5' 

a5,55.5,556 ! 

1891— »/« 1940! 

1900 

32,371,555’ 

1894 

Ditto 1 

! 3 I 

36.(XX.>,000 1 

Until 1950 i 

— * 

18,000,000 ; 

1899 

Ditto 1 

3 5 

72,000,000 i 

‘^nl903-*^;nl953i 

1 1906 ^ 

36,<K)0,000 ) 

1900 

Ditto 

»4 

36.320,000 ; 

j 

1920 

22.700,000 



Toul! 44S,33!,223 



337,898,733 ; 


In proportion to the population, llie ]»reRent total of national debt 
— about 338 million kronor (19 million £) — is very low compared 
to that of most other countries. If in addition to this it is remembered 
that the Swedish government has at its disposal considerable funds, its 
financial situation may with good reason be termed exceedingly sound. 
In 1900 the Assets of the State were calculated at ()48'7 million kronor 
(in which sum, however, are included certain donation funds only ad- 
ministered by the Exchequer Department); there is, besides, the real 
property of the State (estates and forests), valued at 254 million kronor. 
The country being in such financial circumstances, it is not sur]»ri.sing 
that it has remarkably good credit in foreign money markets. 


The Array. 

The Swedish army, though small in comparison with the huge 
armies of the Continent, has had a history far richer in glorious me- 
Siories than the majority of other nations. There was an epoch Avhen 
this army not only ranked highest in the military art of its age, but 
when, in all branches of the science of war, such as organization, arma- 
ment, as well as regarding discipline, military efficiency in general, as 
also strategics and the method of waging war, it was a pattern to other 
armies; in fact, a pioneer in all branches of military science. 

It was at that period when Gustavus II Adolphus — not only the greatest 
military genius of Sweden, but one of the very ablest generals ever known — 
marched victoriously through Europe. Undisciplined mercenaries, who served where 
they could get the highest pay, were then the only defense that the majority of 
states could rely upon. The contrary, however, was the case in Sweden — more 
than half a century in advance of other nations a really national standing army 
was . initiated in time of peace. And discipline did not rest in this army. 


1 Arwirst 16, 1910 inclasive, the rate of interest will he 3 5 
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as among the mercenaries of that time, mainly on a fair allowance of )»a} , but 
on principles which are nowadays in civilized countries considered as right, that 
is on true military obedience, humanity, and the fear of God. As to under- 
standing the importance of fire-arms, Gustavus Adolphus stood foremost, not onlv 
with regard to effecting technical improvements (lighter muskets, decreas^ calibre, 
paper-cartridg^f cartridge-belts, artillery, quick-firing, etc.), but more especially 
in respect to the use of the new weapons. Completely abandoning mass-forma- 
tions -r* RR inheritance from the Middle Ages — the efforts of the Swedishc 
army tended in the direction of thin and moveable battalions, and the cooperation 
of infantry, cavalry, and astillmry. In other words, the first decisive step was 
taken in the direction of the devdopment that tactical knowledge has ever since 
followed. So also with regard to strategics, where the traces of Gnstavns Adolphus’ 
creative spirit are perhaps more evident and profound than in any other port of 
military science. Instead of the aimless plundering-expeditions and improvised 
guerilla wars that, for more than a thousand years, characterized warfare, he 
was the first to reintroduce a Bystem into it, thereby indicating the methods of 
the art of war for a century to come. 

Under the reign of the three great Swedish Kings Charles X, Charles XI, and 
Charles XII, the system was followed up. The army was still foremost in the 
military science of its time, one foundation-stone being joined still inorc firmly 
to the other in the construction of the army system, and victory followed upon 
victory. The Swedes, however, were (‘ompelled little by little to abandon to others 
their leading military position in Europe. Sweden was mostly engaged in wars with 
her northern neighbours and these wars did not, to any considerable extent, affect 
the interests of Central I’^urope. Consequently, Swedish military operations 
no longer attracted the same universal attention as they haci i>re\i()usly done. 
Doubtless the tame of Charles XII went round b]uro)>e, but. his contem- 
poraries, fostered in methodical wars of <‘ommissariat and fortresses, could uot 
understand the magnificence of his rapid and decisive operations any more than 
the cavalry of this period, fighting in an antiquated manner, could see th(i 
meaning, of the hold and powerful dashes of the Swedish horsemen. Many years 
had to elapse befor(? the daring and ]ducky chargis of the Swedish cavalry were 
destined to gain any greater recognition in Enroiuj, and the storms of the En'iich 
Revolution had to pass over our quarter of the world, ere men’s eyes were univer- 
sally opened to the real significance of the tactics iiitrodu(u*d hy C’harles XIT. 

Since then more than two centuries have ]uissed away. ( hanged jioli- 
tical conditions have meanwhile acted u]>on the Swedish state an<l, naturally enough, 
^also left their mark on the Swedish army; military activity is now only directed 
towards the object of defending the country. Even the new Army .\ct, which 
makes the army more efficient and which became law in 1901, aims at the very 
same object, viz., the maintenance of neutrality, and the i>rotcction of the freedom 
and independence of the Swedish nation. 

Concerning the organization of the Swedish army, it is to be noticed 
that till now, in the Swedish army, at the side of the universal service, has 
been kept up a unique institution, which has been abolished only by an act of 
the Riksdag of 1901. This form of organization — peculiar to our country' — 
was the so-called indelningsverket (military tenure), deriving its origin from 
the Swedish army organizations of the 17th century. The conscriptions during 
the many glonoiis wars of that century bad been exceedingly burdensome, and a 
tendency more and more powerfully made itself known to get them exchanged^ 
for' a fixed, unalterable service. These endeavours led to the army organization 
of 1083, by which the principle — in some measure applied already before — 
was ratified ; that certain landowners, against the privilege of themselves together 
« - se’-va’ 7 ts being released from compulsory enrolment for 
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military service, should* provide and sustain the infantry regiments stationed in 
the various provinces. The provinces were divided into equippers* locations 
(rotar), each of which had to provide and pay one soldier in time of peace as 
well as of war. The cavalry obtained an organization based on similar principles, 

> in so far as the holders of crown land and others, against the benefit of certain 
privileges, entered into the engagement of procuring and maintaining a man and 
horse. — The tenement soldiers generally served for several decades. After having 
received their training as recruits, these men were only called in for the annual^ 
repetition drills. There still exists a rather considerable number of soldiers provided 
by the military tenure, a number, however, which year by year is diminishing. 

The following is an aooonnt of the Swedish army after the effects of 
the new' law of 1901 have been fully carried out. According to this 
law the Swedish army is organized on the ])rinciple of universal con- 
scription and consists of the conscripts and the cadres of permanent 
employs (enlisted). 

A) The conscripts. Every Swedish man is bound to serve as a 
soldier. There is no exemption whatever, nor is substitntion allowed 
only those incapal)le of military servic'e are released. A (‘ons<Ti])t, who 
has been permnnentiy deprived of bis civil rights because of having 
committed certain grave crimes, is not allowed to be a member of the 
army. If he has only lost those privileges temporarily, he is not allowed 
mean^vhile to take j)art in military drilling, but is to be employed in 
suitable labour in the army. 

Military service lasts from the calendar year in which the conscript 
will be 21 till the year (inclusive) in w’hich he attains the age of 40. 
The time of service is thus 20 years, as a rule divided as follows: 8 
years in the First levy, 4 years in the Second, and 8 years in the 
Reserves (Landstormen). Every man who has had constant employment 
(enlistment) in the army for a total period of two years belongs, after 
quitting the said service, to the first levy until, the year when he enters 
the reserve (in his 33rd year) and performs his drills by way of repeti- 
tion with conscripts belonging to his own year. 

He who has, for at least two years, been a student of a University 
or at one of the high schools likewise belongs to the first levy until 
he enters the reserve. 

The kingdom is divided into 26 regimental enrolment districts; every infautiv' 
regiment usually corresponds to such a district; the island of Gotland constitutes 
an enrolment district of its own. Every regimental enrolment district is subdivided 
into 3, sometimes, though rarely, into 2 or 4 sub-districts; Gotland’s enrolment 
district has 8 sub-districts. There are altogether 82 sub-districts. Moreover, for 
the Navy there is an independent enrolment organization with 6 marine districts, 
each including 3—12 >Naval register offices^. The chief of the corresponding 
infantry regiment, as a rule, serves as commanding officer to the enrolment 
district. The command of a sub-district is undertaken by an Army Reserve-officer, 
who is assisted by one or several non-commissioned officers from the Reserve. 

For every sub-district or »Naval register office^ there is a committee of 
enrolment with a field-officer as chairman, together with four members, viz., 
a lawyer appointed by the civil authorities, the chief of the sub-district, and 
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two persons chosen by the County Council, who must Jbe ciylliaxis. !ftis 
mittee or Board, which is assisted by a physician, does the enrolling, decides in 
questions of exemption and postponement, examines into the fitness of the enrolled 
for the different branches of the service etc. For every enrolment district, and 
Naval register office situated within the same, there is an enrolment^revision^ 
consisting of the provincial Governor as president and four members, one of 
whom is the (commander of the enrolment district, and three persons chosen 
.by the County Council. 



Infantry on snoir-shoes {sJddor). 


This revision assisted by a military and a civil physician, judges conf*' 
plaints against the decisions of the enrolment committee, selects the conscripts for 
the different branches of the service, etc. No appeal can be made against the 
decisions of the enrolment revision. During that part of the year which falls 
between the meetings of the enrolment- and the revision committees, the com- 
mander of the enrolment district (Naval Enrolment district) performs the duties 
of the Enrolment comihittee for the enrolment of conscripts who have failed to 
attend the call, but such decision, however, must be submitted to the examina- 
tion of the Enrolment Revision. 

The enrolment of the conscripts takes place annually before the beginning 
of the drilling exercises in the year they attain the age of 21, and likewise of 
the elder conscripts who have been absent from previous enrolments or have 
obtained postponement of enrolment. Those liable to military service were, in 
1900, as follows: The total of those of age for conscription was 67,628 men; 
from these were eliminated 6,427 men; 15,014 were absent, 12,130 exempted, 
1,075 obtained postponements, while 32,882 were enrolled for military service. 
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Of those eliminated 2,337 belonged to the permanent cadres (Stammen), 306 
sailors were entered twice, and 3,284, incorrectly entered. Of those absent 249 had 
lawful cause, and 71 had, with the consent of the authorities, removed from the king- 
dom; the remainder — 14,694 — were absent without any legitimate cause, amongst 
whom were 6,903 of the age of 21, and 7,791 were older. PostponemmU 
granted in 88V , cases on account of ill-health, and in 186 cases for family reasons. 

Of the 32,882 enrolled 27,258 were of the age of 21, 2,742 were older, 
and 2,882 were younger. They were distributed as follows: 720 were assigned, 
to the cavalry, 1,298 to the field and horse-artillery, 463 to the fortress-artillery, 
410 to the engineers, 3, 2 18, to the army service corjjs, and 3,294 to the navy; 
the remainder — 23,479 men — were assigned to the infantry. 

The training of the conscripts. The conscript is, after enrol- 
ment, hound to serve in time of peace: a) in the infantry, position- 
artillery, fortress-artillery, fortress-engineers, and the army service 
corps, a total of 240 days, whi(di service is to be performed during 
the first period of service (recruit- or drilling-school) for 150 days 
during the second year and with a repetition -course for 30 days during 
each of the second, third, and fourth years; — h) in the cavalry, field- 
artillery, field-engineers, and tield-tcdegraph troops a total of 365 
•days, which service shall he performed during tlie first ])crio;l of ser- 
vice (recruit- or drilling-school) for 281 days, whicli begins *inring the 
first year and^with a repetition-exertdse of 42 days during ea<*h of the 
second and third years. • 

Certain conscripts, assigned to the army service (‘orps or to s])ecial 
occupations in the army, also the mainland conscri])ts, win) are exercised 
on the island of (Gotland, perforin their military servi(‘e in one year. 

Those conscripts w^ho belong to the first or second b*vv and who have 
not served during the course of the year, must be iniistored in tlieir home 
districts, which review is carried out in each enrolment district towards the 
end of the year. As a rule they have to attend personally at the muster. 

Probably the conscript service mentioned under o) will, in time, 
be extended. 

B) The enlisted soldiers. These soldiers an* chiefly recruited 
for the purpose of becoming corporals and the giving of staiiility to 
the special branches of the service, for which reason the choice must 
be made with care. Conscripts are preferably accepted after having 
gone through the training as recruits. The enlisted soldiers are. bound 
to serve for several years, during wdiieh time they pass the corporals’ 
and non-commissioned officers’ schools. 

C) Non-eommissioned officers are educated and drilled in special 
schools. Including the recruit-school, the military education of a cor- 
pordl requires about 2 years and that of a non-commissioned officer, 
about 3 years. 

D) Officers* Those who aspire to heciome offitrers, must have 
passed an examination qualifying them as students of a university. 
After liaving passed through a 3 months’ recruit-school in summer 
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they must go through a 10 months’ training schAol, after whi6h they 
take part in the regimental drills and, in autumn, enter the Boyal 
Military School, where the course lasts for about 15" months. Thus the 
military education for those who count to become officers takes a time 
of about 2 V '2 years. The average age for obtaining the rapk of an officer 
is 21*7 years. Some more than 100 officers are annually appointed. 

•Promotion up to the rank of captain takes place, as a rule, according 
to seniority in the regiment, to that of major and the higher grades, by 
selection within the parti(mJar branch of the army or the general staffi 



Groin) of Infaiitn/ Officers and men. rboto. Fran-h e. auviosson* 
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For promotion to the rank of lieutenant at least two years’ ser- 
vice as an officer is required, and, moreover, for cavalry -officers to have 
passed the cavalry riding-school (10 months) and for artillery- and 
engineer-officers to have passed the ordinary course (IG months in 2 years) 
at the Artillery College. For promotion to the rank of a captain of the 
engineers it is necessary to have pas.sed the higher course at the Artil- 
lery College (15 months, apportioned in 2 years). For the training of Staff 
officers as well as for raising the standard of scientific knovsrledge 
• amongst the whole body of officers there is a Stafi College (19 — 20 
months in 2 years). — The other establishments for the further educa- 
tion of officers are the Gunnery Schools of the infantry, field-artillery, 
and fortress-artillery, and also the Central Gymnastic Institute. . 
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In order to obtain a pension a period of 30 years’ service is neces- 
sary, and the age is for a general 05, for colonels 60, lieutenant-colonels 
and majors 55, and for captains 50 years. Those who are entitled to 
a pension are obliged to retire from active service as soon as they ha\^e 
exceeded thS iixed age by 3 years. 



Photo. G. Fu. Klf..mmin», Stockholm. 

Barracks of the foot guard regiments at Stockholm. 


Organization of the army in time of peace. The kingdom is 
divided into 6 army-divisional districts besides the island of Gotland, 
which forms a military district of its own. 

The following gives a summary of the organization of the army- 
^divisions in time of peace: 
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The strength of the army in time of peace appears in Table 36. 
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Table 36. The Armxfe strength in time of Piace, 
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In the repetition*ezercises about 60,000 conscripts take part every year. 

The army in time of war. On the proclamation of war the army 
is brought up to its. full fighting strenght by calling in the required 
^number of conscripts. In the field the higher units will probably be 
given the following organization: An Army division: 2 infantry bri- 
gades of two regiments of 3 battalions; 1 cavalry regiment of 4 squa- 
drons, 1 field-artillery regiment, 1 company of field-engineers, 1 pontoon 
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(column. 1 field-telegraph detachment, 1 medical service company, 2 ar- 
tillery and 2 infantry ammunition columns, 4 supply columns, 1 hutcheTS 
and bakers’ company, 4 field hospitals and 1 horse depot. The Cavalry 
division: 2 brij^ades of 2 battalions of 4 squadrons respectively, 1 brigade- 
division of *3, batteries of horse-artillery, 1 field-telegraph -detachment, 
1 medical service detachment, and half an ammunition-column. 

Besides this reserve- and depot-units are organized as well as the 
general reserve (landstorm). 



Jiarracks of an artillery regiment at Gothenburg. 


At the present time (1902) we may estimate the total number of 
regular soldiers and trained men bound to serve in the army in time 
of war at about 500,000, viz., in the standing army 39,000, the con- 
scripts’ 1st levy 182,000, and d:o 2nd levy 75,0(X), and the general 
reserve (Landstorm) 204,000. In the first call of the conscripts 17,800 
are registered as having served in the permanent cadre.s. 

The infantry is armed with a repeating rifle of the Mauser system 
with a calibre of 6*5 mm. The cavalry carries a sword and a carbine 
of the above mentioned pattern. The field-artillery’s guns have a calibre ^ 
of 8*4 cm; the horse-artillery batteries have 7*5 cm quick-firing cannons. 
At the present moment quick-firing guns are also being tested for the 
lield-hatteries. 
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The fortresses are; Stockholm (V&xbolm-^Osear-Fredriksbcn^g), 
Boden, Karlsborg, and Karlskrona, to which must be added some ^ forts 
at Gothenburg and on the island of Gotland. 

Voluntary service and rifle-assooiations. In the beginning of the 
sixties in the last century the idea of raising volunteer-forces in Sweden was 
horn. Local volunteer-corpses were formed and the interest for the new movement 
•was so great, that in the year of 1864 no less than 40,000 volunteers had 
come forward. However, the new organization was badly managed from the 
beginning. The pretentions were too great, as one expected to be able to 
use them as a kind of reserve of volunteer-troops. The enthusiasm soon 
vanished and the movement gradually died away. In 1878 the system was altered 
and the Government decided to aid financially only such voluntary service as had 
in view a better and more widespread rifle practice. Nevertheless the movement 
lacked a sound organization and direction, and the interest for it was altogether 
failing. 

Hut about 1802 a change for the better took plac^ and more energy was dis- 
played. The whole system was reorganized in 1893 and after this the nation 
has shown its interest and goodwill in joining in the movement. The principal 
outlines of the new organization are as follows: In towns, villages, and parishes, 
where interest for voluntary local defense prevails, rifle-clubs are formed and an 
administrative committee is chosen by the members themselves. According to local 
circumstances siilxlivisions of the clubs may be formed. Several clubs, belonging 
to the same Liin, form a rijle-asHociation which has a special direction, whose 
members are the presidents of the foresaid committees. The Goveniment appoints 
special oflicers who have to supervise that the work is carried on in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The organization in general is under the superintendence of a Central 
Hoard consisting of a general director and 24 members, elected by delegates 
from the rifle-associations, besides 3 or several officers, appointed by the Govern- 
ment. The (■cntral Hoard elects an executive sub-committee, in which the above 
mentioned officers are to be members. The delegates of the rifle-associations 
hold at least one annual meeting. At this meeting, in which the members 
of the CentTtal Hoard partake, all questions concerning the work of the asso- 
ciations and rifle-clubs are discussed, likewise all questions that are to be 
decided by the Government. Every year a programme for the voluntary rifle- 
practice in accord with the regulations for the army is issued by the Govern- 
ment. * - 

Since the commencement of the movement, the Governeraent has tried to 
encourage it by granting money and by lending rifles for nothing to the clubs; 
of late, distinctions in bronze, silver, and gold have been distributed for good 
practice. At present the annual grant from the State is 400,000 kronor, which 
is chiefly used by the rifle-clubs for procuring ammunition and prizes and for 
paying instructors, and by the rifle-associations to pay the expenses of admi- 
nistration, for prizes at certain competitions and for laying out rifle-ranges. — 
Since the reorganization of the rifle-associations, the enthusiasm for the movement 
has increased among all classes. The 31st of December 1901 there existed in the 
country 1,334 rifle-clubs with 91,877 members, of whom 85 % were liable to 
conscription service; for practising there were at the same time 1,700 rifle-ranges. 
In 1894 there were 1,500,000 rounds of ammunition fired at the rifle-club-ranges, 
and in the year 1901 about 6,220,000 rounds. 
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The Nary. 

• 

The Swedes have since the most ancient times been a seafaring 
nation. During the age of the Vikings the people of the North had the 
greatest naval power of the world. But this formidable power was 
soon broken up, and, with regard to Sweden particularly, it came to 
such a pass that, at the close of the Middle Ages, it had no navy at all. 
In later times the fortunes of our naval defense have been very much 
varying. But in our days a lively interest for its strengthening has been 
awakened and already borne good 6*uits. 

Gustaims Vasa (1523/60) is rightly called the creator of the modern Swedish 
navif. The develoj»ment of the nav>' was effected under bis own vij^orous j^ersonal 
guidance. Krik XIV, his son, kept up the work, and the Swedish navy became 
during his time the most powerful of all the navies of Northern Europe. After 
his time, however, it was very much neglected. 

The inefhciency of the navy and its stationing at Stockholm caused great 
damages to the country during the war with Denmark 1675 79. The establish- 
ment of Karlskrona as naval station, and the speedy improvement of the navy 
during the later years of Charles XI, were the direct results of this. At the 
beginning of the 18th century, Swpden had a navy of no less than 45 rated vessels 
besides smaller ones. The steadily growing financial difficulties during the later 
part of the reign of Charles XII made it, however, impossible to maintain such 
a force. 

When peace, after the death of (/harles XII, had been re-established, the 
naval defense was well cared for by government and parliament. Ileside 
the regular naval fleet a powerful fleet of various vessels grew uj» with certain 
tyjies of vessels peculiar for Sweden and adajited for its many archijielagoes. Svea- 
borg became the chief station and basis for this fleet. Doth fleets were, es])ecially 
during the reign of Gustavus III, rc-inforced to such a degree that Sweden in the 
war with Russia 1788/90 could send 26 ships of the line, 12 large frigates, and 
more than 350 smaller vessels against the enemy. These w'cre manned with 
without 44,000 men and carried more than 5,000 guns. The losses during the war 
were great, however, and the Swedish navy has never since regained the same 
strength. 

Up to the middle of the 19th century Sweden maintained two fleets of 
quite a respectable power and quality. Then occurred the great and rapid 
changes in vessels and material used in naval warl'are by whicrh so many of tlie 
smaller states w'ere left powerless. Sweden pro<‘ure<l some ironclads of small type 
and some gunboats between 1860 and 1880, but this was much teo small a com- 
pensation for the old fleets, j)articularly when it is considered that the personnel 
of the navy at different times had been very much reduced. 

In 1882 a committee of the parliament agreed upon a new type of ironclads 
of greater dimensions and seaworthiness, greater speed, and more powerful arma- 
ment. Since then the naval defense of Sweden has again commenced to im- 
prove, very slowly up to 1895, but after that year and particularly through the 
decision of the xiarliament of 1899, more rapidly, and can with some certainty 
be calculated to become adequate to the defense that it is intended for within a few 
years. 
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The Thm'f Ist cl. coast defense vessel. 
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The fleet of the Swedish navy consists at present of the following 
rlssels^ those building and granted included. The flagship or rogol 
yacht Drott of 630 tons. Fighting-ships: 11 ironclads of the ^t class (The 
Svea, Gc)ta, Thule, Oden, Thor, Niord, Dristigheten, Aran, vasa, Tapper- 
heten, and M^anligheten) each of from 3,100 — 3,650 tons; 4 second class 
ironclads of 1,500—1,600 tons; 7 third class ironclads of 460 tons; 5 
torpedocruisers of 8(K) tons; 9 first class gunboats of 500—640 tons; 
1 second class gunboat of 280 tons, 1 destroyer, 15 first class torpedo- 
* boats of 67 — 90 tons; and 11 second-class tor]:>edoboats of 40 — 50 tons. 
Training and schoohhi 2 >s: 4 corvettes of 1,500—2,000 tons. 4 second class 
gunboats of 190 tons; 1 repair-ship of 175 tons; 6 schoolships of 80 — 312 
tons; 6 rec^eivingships, and 3 small steamers. 

The total displacement of the fighting-ships of the fleet is about 60,000 
tons. The number of guns on these ships is 315, viz. 38 heavy, 93 
secondary weight (of these 71 rapidfiring) and 184 light guns (all rapid- 
firing). The number of niagazineguns is about 100 and of torpedotubes, 
64. The sum of indicated horsepowers is about 110,000. 

The ironclad s of the first class make tbe main body and chief strength of 
the naTy. They correspond nearest to the coastdefense vessels or fourth class 
battleships of the larger navies, but they are of more modern construction than 
most of these. Their chief dimensions are; length 75 — 89 meters; width 15 m. 
and draught 5 * in. They are all built of steel with double bottom and supplied 
with armouyplates, 20 — 29 cm. thick, extending over more than half of the entire 
length; armoured deck 5 cm.; turrets for the heavy guns of 15 — 29 cm. armour; 
caseinates or smaller turrets of 10 cm. armour for the secondary guns, — The 
armament consists of 1 — 2 heavy guns (25 or 21 cm.), 4 — 7 secondary guns 
(15 or 12 cm. rapidfiring), 10 — 11 light guns (57 mm. rapidfiring). Torpedo- 
tubes are placed on board, generally under the waterline. All but two of these 
vessels have rams. Two independent engines of together 3,G40 — 6,000 horsepowers 
(on the older compound horizontal, on the new ones triple exjiansion vertical 
engines) give them a speed of 14*7 — 16*5 knots. The ship’s compatiy is 232 — 282 
men. — The second and third class ironclads are of the wellknown monitortype. 

The torpedocruiset's correspond nearest to the torpedocatchers of the English 
^navy from tbe time of 1880. They are intended for scouting, but are hardly fast 
enough for this purpose (19- 20 knots). Their chief dimensions are: length 68—73 m., 
width 8 m., draught 3 ra. EIngines and boilers are placed below the waterline and are 
protected by a light armoured deck (2 cm.). The armament consists of two 12 cm. 
and four 57 mm. rapidfiring guns. Below^ the waterline is a bow-tube for 38 cm. tor- 
pedoes. The ship’s company is 99 men. The destroyer is building at Poplar (Yarrow). 

The gunboats are hardly of any value as fighting ships, but are well adapted 
for training in the archipelagoes. One of them, Svensksund, serves besides as ice- 
breaker and salvage vessel. The torpedoboats are much like those of other 
navies. The nine latest built are of 90 tons displacement (length 39, width 4*8, 
and draught 2*i meters), have one fixed and one moveable torpedotube, two 
47 mm. rapidfiring guns, and a speed of 23 knots. The older ones are smaller 
. and make about 18 knots. The ship’s company is 17 and 13 men. 

All the vessels are built in Sweden (with the exception of three torpedo-boats),' 
the ironclads of the first class at Bergsund, at Lindbolmen, and at Kockum 
(Hljlliknfi); those of the second class and most of the third class at Motala wharf; a 
few gun- and torpedo-boats, at the navy-yard in Earlskrona; others at Stockholm. 
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The administration of the navy is effected by the Royal department 
of the Navy with its icommand expeditions, the Naval DepartmeSit, 
and the (x^eral Staff of the Navy, all stationed at Stockholm. The 
Minister for the Royal dej)artnient of the Navy is, next to 
the Kin^, the highest chief of the navy. The departrajeiTt directs all 
matters which according to the constitution belong to the navy, with 
•exception of matters of command which belong to the »Koinmandoexpe- 
ditionv of the department. 



The Xavif yard at Stockholm. 


Tlic Admiraltji is a collegial office, which under the Navy department 
adiuinisters technical and economical matters belonging to the navy. It consists 
of one chief (admiral) and six meiiihcrs (three commodores or captains, the chiei^ 
of the mining defense, the chief constructor of the navy, and one counselor), 
who arc the heads of the six divisions of the Administration: those of inten- 
dancy, of artillery, of tori)edoes, of mines, of construction, and the civil division. 
In the administration are besides employed several officers, marine engineers, 
and civil functionaries. 

llie General Staff of the Navy, organized in 180G, is under an admiral 
and works on two divisions: that W mobilization and statistics, and the one 
for coinmnuications, each under its chief (commodore or cai)tain) and with 
about fifteen officers together. 

The personnel and material of the navy are disposed at two stations: 

^ Karlskrona and Stockholm, each under a commander-in-chief. Under him 
subordinate: 1 chief of the non-commissioned officers and sailors, the chiefs 
of the schools of the station, 1 educational committee, 1 administra^iion 
office, officers of hygiene and sickrelief, 1 court-martial and others. 

Sweden. 15 
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The coinraander-in-chief at Karlskrona is also commander of the 
fortiiicatioii.s. 

To each station belongs a mavy yard,, the director of which subordinates 
directly under the Admiralty. The work of the yards is divided in five sections: 
the dei)artincnts of artillery, torpedoes, mines, equipage, and engineers. 

Control ov(5r and account of money, proviant, clothing etc. are left to the 
counting office of the station consisting of most of its civil functionaries. 

The personnel of the navy consists of a cadre, reserve, and aoiv 
scripts, and is divided in the following corpses and bodies: a) military 
corpses: officers (and midshipmen), non-coniniissioned officers, sailors, and 
boys; h) civil-inilitarybodies: marine engineers, the civil staff*, the 
ecclesiastical staff, the medical staff, labourers, and policemen. 

The active personnel of the corps of officers c'onsists, according to 
the budget, of 210 officers, viz. 3 admirals, 7 cotiimodores, 14 captains 
of 1st rank, 15 of 2nd rank, 75 commanders or lieutenant-commanders, 
65 lieutenants, and 31 sublieutenants. Naval offi(‘ers are recruited from 
the corps of midshipmen, which is trained for 6 years in the Xnval 
College, during winter in Sto(*kholm and in summertime (4 months) 
on board ships (1 corvette, I gunboat and 1 tor]>efloboat). The age of 
admission is between 13 and 16. The training is superior to that of 
most other navies both as to theory and practi(‘e. With regard to 
theoretical training this holds good also of the officers, as they pass 
through not only training schools in drill, shooting, signaling, and the 
handling of mines and torpedoes, but also a two years’ (,*ourse at the 
Naval Academy. The very important practic’al service at sea is, 
however, not so well cared for as might he wished. But this is soon 
going to be remedied. — Officers belonging to the naval rmrre are of four 
categories, together about 180 persons. Most of them are reserveofficers 
belonging to the mereantiJe marine, who have passed a years’ course at 
the schools of the navy with or witliont shorter courses of repetition. 

The corps of non-commissioned officers consists, according to the 
budget, of 120 warrant offic^ers, 242 petty officers or together 362. The 
non-commissioned officers are enrolled on eight staffs: gunners, boatswains, 
mates, miscellaneous, engine-room-artili(*ers, artisans, torpedo-chief-stokers, 
and carpenters. For a})pointment as non-commissioned officer it is re- 
quired to pass a special examination and to have served VI 2 to 2 years 
as quartermaster. The non-commissioned officers of the reserve are about 
90 in number. 

The common men of the navy consist of the corps of sailors, the 
corps of boys, and the conscripts of the navy. The corps of sailors of 
the old system of distribution of the army and navy, which had existed 
over 200 years, became gradually vacant after the change in organization 
of 1888. Since then the organization of the navy men has undergone 
several changes, and a satisfactory recompensation for the old sailors has 
not yet been reached. According to the organization adopted for 1902 
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the corps of sailors shall count 2,825 men, divided in 16 companies. The 
corps is filled partly from the corps of boys (generally at the age of 
18 or 19), and partly by voluntary enlistment for a time of 2^/3 to 6 
years. Re-pngageinent for 2 years at a time is generally permitted and 
becomes obligatory after each passed examination in the schools for 
non-commissioned officers. 



The X(iv(d College at Stockholm. 


Tlio incMi of the co7'p}i o f sailors are distributed on four l)ranchcs: execiitinjj- 
])raiu‘li, niiscellaneoiis, engineer branch, and artificer branch, and are trained for 13^ 
different occujiations. 

The corps of boys counts, according to the budget, 400 numbers in two com- 
panies. The age of admission is between IG and 18, and the training takes 
two years, during wintertime in a scliool at Karlskrona, in summertime on board 
sailing trainingsliips. 

The conscripts for the nacy embrace partly men engaged during the old 
organization, wdio remain in the first call of the conscripts u]) to the age of 32, 
partly all stokers of the mercantile marine, and all seamen who when they 
reach the conscript age, have served in foreign navigation for 12 months, and 
partly others, selected among the main body of conscripts. The conscripts are to 
be trained at sea (from 1903) during 172 days and from 1908 during 10 months. 
The number of conscripts is about 17,000, and about 1,G00 are trained each year. 

The civil-military personnel has 24 constructors and engineers, 7G account- 
ant officers and paymasters, 8 clergymen and teachers, and 36 surgeons. The 
labourers (paid by month or day) consist of a sufficient number of mechanics and 
tradesmen of different kinds, generally employed in the navy-yards. 
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The tniiningr of the personnel (besides midshipmen and boys) is 
brought about, partly in schools, on shore, and on board ship (drilling, torpedo, 
and signaling schools, and schools for non-commissioned officers), and 
])artly in squadrons at sea, which, during the last years, generally 
have been ^made up by one squadron of 3 first class ironclads, 4 
to () torpedocruisers or gunboats, and 8 torpedoboats for a time of 3 
months; one squadron of 4 smaller ironclads, 1 gunboat, and 4 tor- 
pedoboats for a time of (> weeks or 3 months; and 2 train ingcorvettes 
for 3 to 7 months. 

To the navy de])artment belongs furthermore from Jan. 1, 1902 
the entire Coast-Artillery,* which garrisons all the fortifications at the 
sea-board. It consists of two coast-artillcry-regiments, that of Vaxholin, 
and that of Karlskrona. from which <h^ta(*hments are sent to Gothen- 
burg and to Fariisund. AVlien complete, the (‘oast-artillcrv will consist 
of 1<M) officers, 1;)4 non-commissiont‘d officers, and 1,314 imm, ln^sidcs a 
large number of conscri])ts. A general is chit‘f of tin* coast-arf illerv, 
and the regiments arc formed in about the same manner as those of 
the army, the different comyuinies, however, consisting of artillerymen, 
miners, ami mist'eJl ancons. 


The Adiniulslnition of Justice. 

Like all the more important sections of Swedish law, that relating 
to legal ])ro(‘edure in the courts is (‘ssentially I)as!*(l on a national foun- 
dation. Th(^ princi])al ])art of tlie body of laws in forc(‘ at the present 
day consists of the (’ode of 1734, tire terms of whi<*h may regarded 
as having been evolved after a yrrotraeted course of development inde- 
pendent of foreign infinence. The history of the methods of legal ])ro- 
cedure in the courts of justicr* in Sweden is not marked by any of 
those revolutionary changes that have taken place in several other 
.countries. Thus, the jury-system, that made its entranc«' so triumphantly 
elsewhere, has practically not been accorded any welcome in Sweden, 
for another mode was early adopted for affording laymen an opportu- 
nity of having a share in the adiiiini.stration of justice; nor have there 
existed in Sweden, to the same extent as in other countries, causes ren- 
dering the adoption of the jury -system desirable, such, for instance, as 
the subservience of the administration of justice to political considera- 
tions, or that highly unpractical and unintelligible j)roceflnre in which 
oases tried in the courts have traditionally had to be conducted. The 
principles underlying the time-honoured methods of legal procedure 
seem still to exercise so firm a hold upon the minds of the public 
that an attempt to bring about any radical reform on the analogy of 
the institutions of other (ionhtries would meet with but little chance 
of success. 
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In Sweden, as elsewhere, a distinction is made between General and fecial 
Courts of Justice, During the course of the 19th century the Swedish system 
of judicature has been not immaterially simplified by the abolition of several 
courts, whose jurisdiction was limited in one direction or another, numbers of 
important branches of juridical business being at the same time transferred from 
other authorities to the purview of the (.V)urts of Justice. The General Courts of 
Justice are all of them resorts ])ot]i for criniinal and civil cases. Special Petty 
J^onrts of Justice (so-called liagatelhj (’ourts) for matters of less moment are 
unknown. They may be said, however, to have some sort of counteri)art in 
the Police-(’ourts, established in certain of the larger towns — such courts having 
jurisdictional j)owcrs (!onferrcd u]»on them. 

As reg;a.rds lower courts of justice, a town forms a jurisdiction 
quite apart from that of a rural district. This distinction of town from 
country dates from tin* time before the enactment of tlie Code of 17 ^ 34 ; 
them rural districts and towns were governed by sej)arate laws. 

The country as distinct from the towns is divided into 119 judicial 
districts, tt‘rmt*d Jhmsayor, each with a Distrirt-judyc (Haradshilfding). 
A Domsaga may consist of two ore more subdivisions, so that the actual 
number of jiulicial divisions (Tingslag) is at present ^Gl. Each Tings- 
lag has its IMstrirt-eoiirt (Haradsriitt), that Ixdng the ordinary lower 
court of ju<ti(‘e. Such a (‘ourt is consiilutefl by a duly (jualitied legal 
official in the ])erson of the l)istri<*t-ju<lge (see above) wl;o ])resides, and 
of twelve* unsalaried jurynu*n (XainndeiiKin), chosen by pu])lic election, 
who assist in tin* ])roceediiigs. 

The Nonnutemdu^ of ^^hom at least 7 must be in attendance, are called 
upon to assist the District-judge in deciding upon both legal and ]>ractical ques- 
tions. When a <IifleremHi of opinion arises, the vote of the judge is do(‘isivc, 
unless all the iiamndejuan j>resimt an? unanimous on the other side. The above 
statement, boweser, may be misleading in so far as the reader will scarcely be 
likely to deduce from it an adccpiate idea of the real extent of tin* influence 
accruing to the niimiidemaii; an influence largely »luc to their accurate knowledge 
concerning persons and affairs in their locality. This is especially marked where 
— as is very often the case — the namn<leniaii have gained exi)erience also in 
the riMitine business of tin? court by virtin* of many years of service. It may,^ 
therefore, be unliesitatiiigly averred that the lay element in the district-courts 
makes itself very efiectively felt, being not only a valuable addition to the deli- 
henitive strength of the court itself, but a surety in the eyes of the general 
])ul)lic for the justice and luimauity of the dccisiims there arrived at. — The 
tcyal elcmeut in these district-courts is also possessed of a greater degree of 
authoritative strength than might he imagined by any one who was casually 
informed of tin; c()nii)ositioii of the same. The position of District-judge is a 
highly estoemeil one; as it, moreover, carries with it a relatively sj)oaking 
large salary, such a ijositioii attracts well cxi)erienced, and not. iidmpiently 
highly distinguislied, lawyers. It is. the custom, furthermore, for a new-flodgcd 
lawyer, fresh from his studies at the university, to si)end two or more years in the 
employ of a district-judge, that lie may thereby aciiiiirc jiractical cxporieiiee of 
•juridical ]>rocedurc; during this period of his a]>preiiticeship, which has come to 
be looked upon almost as an obligatory part of his training, he will discharge, 
in his own person and on his own resi»onsibility, the duties of his chief for a 
]ieriod of at least some months, covering a number of sittings of the court. 
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One decidedly wed:k point in the district-courts is that the ordinary sessions 
are (jven in the most favourable cases too few and far between; extra sessions 
are appointed to be held, it is true, for dealing with cases of personal arrest, 
among other things. The inevitable delay in the administration of justice that 
the infrequency of the sessions entails is further enhanced by the difficulty 
that exists, owing to a variety of circumstances of both judicial and practical 
character, in effecting that concentration in the conduct of legal proceedings that 
would be so great a boon to all parties concerned. 

In a toivn, jnstice is administered in the first instamv by the Town- 
court (RadstuiVnratt), Avhich in the lar^^er towns is divided into two 
or more divisions, each being empowered to pass judgment alone. The 
memliers of the. Town -court, who form at the same time the ordinary 
administrative authority of the town {termed magistracy), are three in 
number: the Mayor (i)orginastare) and at least two Ahh;rmcn (radiniin). 
These officials are salaried by the town and are instituted to their 
offices by election; the aldcrineu in Stockholm and all the mayors are 
appointed by the Government, the choi(‘e being, nevertheless, districted 
to a list of three duly qualified persons elected as (‘andidates by the town. 

The members of a Town-court, witli the cxc(‘]>tion of M)me aldermen in 
certain of the smaller towns, arc all proft‘ssional lawyers. In certain easea fall- 
ing under Maritime LcnL\ tlie constituent membership of the Town-cimrt con- 
sists of three ordinary members and of three ex])erts, these latter a])ju)inted by 
election; nowadays a similar arrangenamt is also to be met with in ceitai?) ea.ses 
with regard to i>atcnt rights. Members of a J’own-court always enjoy individual 
votes of equal value. By reason of the manner of a)>i)ointmeut, as above detailed, 
it follows that the personal qualifications of the iiKunbors will in general lie higher, 
the larger the constituency which elects them. The i’own-court meets at least 
once every week. 

In cases touching upon the liberty of the press, the question of whether 
the publication arraigned is libelous or not is decided by a Jury. Three out 
of its inembershij) of nine jiersons are nominatcid by cadi of the parties to the 
suit, the remainder by the court. For sentencing, at least six votes are required. 

The general tribunals of the second instance are the three Courts 
^of appeal (Hofratter), viz. Svea Hofriitt in Sto(‘kholm, Giita Hofriitt in 
Jonkoping, and the Hofratt for the provinces of Skaiie and Blekinge in 
Kristi anstad. Each of the.se Courts is constituted liy a President together 
with a number of Judges of appeal (Hofrattsrad) and Deputy judges 
(Assessorer). Each Court of appeal is subdivided into ^divisions^, from 
two to seven in number, in which five Judges have seats, and which 
exercise judicial powers, provided there be a minimum of four Justices 
present. All (jases, whatever their character or importance may be, can 
be pursued to the Courts of appeal from lower courts. The HofrAtt is 
a full court of appeal for both civil and criminal cases, where con- 
sequently the actual facts of the case in question are again thoroughly, 
sifted, and fresh evidence may be adduced. The cases are brought 
forward, in some instances, by constituent members of the tribunal, in 
others by special officials attached to it. 
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The highest judicial tribunal in olden times was the King. H3s 
functions as such are now exercised by the High Court of Jnstieo 
(HOgsta Domstolen), with a membership of 18 professional lawyers, 
entitled Chief justices (Justitierad). As a rule, seven members at moat are 
engaged in the hearing of any one case. In order to ensure uniformity 
in the administration of justice, it is enacted, however, that when the 
decision of the majority as delivered in any division is found to he^ a^ 
variance with some legal principle previously established by the Higl 
Court, the case shall be referred to the ITirther consideration of the 
members of the High Court met in full conclave. Any case tried in 
the Courts of appeal may be carried forward to the High Court if it 
be desired to challenge the judgment passed. The High Court is 
a court of appeal in tlic fullest sense. The cases are prepared and 
brought before the High Court by a special Office: llevising Judicial 
Office (Nedre Justitiorevisioiien), the members of which have the title 
of llevising Commissioners (revisionssekreterare). 

Differences in many important respects exist in the treatment of civil and 
criminal cases. As rcijrards both, however, the procedure in the lower courts, 
is one of voral transaction and i»rotocolv, that is to say, the re(‘ord of procced- 
injzs taken at the oral oxairiimitiou of witnesses etc. forms the basis of the 
decision arrived at. In the superior courts, on the other hand, j^roceedings are 
almost wholly conducted by means of written documents, althou^^h. in many 
cases, the ])arties can he heard orally, it iS not obligatory to employ counsel, 
and no system of jdeading in the courts has been organized. In* consequence, 
it is necessary for the presiding judge in the inferior courts to he very alert in 
his conduct of the proceedingft. The sessions of the lower courts are open to 
the jiuhlic; records of the iiroceedings at all the courts (including the records of 
voting), and also all the documents and briefs drawn uj) in connection with the 
cases are accessible to any and every one for examination or publication if he 
so desires. 

There an; rn'fain suits, more especially those relating to the liberty of the 
press, to hills of exchange, and to maritime affairs, in which the Town-court 
has the sole right of decision. For mercantile suits there are no special courts. 

Of special tribunals still existing may be mentioned the (-ourt of Iinimachment 
(see page 178); and the Audit (.’ourt (Kamraarrattcn), for dealing with case% * 
arising out of the maladministration of public funds. There exist, furthermore, 
certain Ecclesiastical Courts, for trying clergymen accused of offences in the 
discharge of their offfee. Military Tribunals, and Landed Proj^erty (’ourts, for 
settling certain (piestions regarding the adjustment of estates etc.; the constituent 
members of the last named courts are the District-judge together with assistants 
chosen by the community from among persons of competent knowledge on the 
(|uestions at issue; the members of these courts are empowered with individual 
and equal voting rights. Any one sentenced in any of these special courts — 
the Court of Impeachment of course excepted — has the right of api)eal to the 
general courts, or at all events to the High Court of Justice. 

The militarif tribunals of the lirst instance — the Military courts (Krigsratter) — 
are constituted by four military men and one professional lawyer. The tribunal 
of the second instance is a special Military Court of appeal (Krigshofratten), 
constituted in a similar manner. Appeal may be lodged from that tribunal to 
the High Court, where two military men also have seats when military cases 
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are being tried. With respect to the publicity of procedure and of the records 
of the proceedings, the same regulations hold good as for the corresponding gene- 
ral courts of justice. 

As a general rub' it may be stated that there are no special courts consti- 
tuted for dealing with disputes in administrative affairs. Such are dealt 
with by the ' bpdy or authority immediately concerned, against whose decision 
appeal may bo made in the final resort to the (fovernment. In itases respecting 
the administration of the ])Oor law, the Audit Court is that of final resort. ^ 

Executive authority is not exercised by the courts of justice, but by 
special bodies, chiefly administrative in character. (Claims for tin? racoxcry of a 
debt, of which tiu^ creditor lias evidence in writing, are to be preferred either 
in the inferior courts of justice or before su])erior executive bodies. The d(‘cisions 
arrived at in the latter east* may be a)»pealed against in the Court of ajipeal, while 
a debtor who has been senteiue<l to ])av a claim which he repudiates, may bring 
the matter before the notice of an inferior (‘ourt of justice. 

Sweden lias accepted the artit'Ies of the Hague Convention respecting 
international legal assistance, as it is ternuMl. A special convention hath long 
before, been euteretl into with Denmark, whereby the execution of sentences was 
assured for the two countries comniutativel> . 

Of the tViroe Courta of nppeal, the Svea llofriitt embraces within its jurisdic- 
tion Svealand, Xorrland, and the island of Gotland; the llofnitt for Skane and 
lilokingc, those two provinces; and the Gota Hofriitt, the remaining firovinees in 
GOtaland. The areas and jKipulations of th<* countr> under the jiirisdietion of 
each of the three were in IPOO: 

Lans. Populalion. 


Svea llofratt 14 ;i45VJOn 

Gota , » ,s 7r),*J:V) 1 

J^k&nc V A 771,77^3 


To obtain the total urea of Sweden, 9,1U9 sq.-km. must he added on for 
the four large lakes in Central Swcaleii. 


Some of the more, important items in the Swedish Jliiliciail Statis- 
tics for past decades may be here ^iveri. by way of eonclnsion to this 
survey. (The eriminal statistics have already appeared in this work). 
The annual number of ca'<rs of dts/nitv brought btdbre the courts of the 
first instance is as follows (for the sake of com])arison the tig;ures of 
Ibe 2 )opulation are ajipended): 



Mean popu- 

No. of Cases 

Per 1,000 


lation. 

Annually. 

inliab. 

183140 

.. 3,01.3,722 
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20tm 

1841/T)0 

3,3(K>,26y 

70,83.5 

21 42 

I 80 I 00 

3,042,321 

54,593 

14 
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4.070,233 

43,710 
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1871 80 

4,380,9r)3 

31,780 
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1881.90 

4, 073, 22;') 

39,700 

8 f>() 



4,831,814 

40,3<)1 

8ar) 

1896'00 

5,032,074 

40,812 

812 


The astonishing diminution in these figures is, doubtless, to be ascribed to 
a fOiistantly extending educational improvement among the masses; for that, 
contrary to the exjiectation of many, appears unmistakably to have lessened the 
attractiveness of going to law. It is, however, possible that the courts of justice 
are less resorted to, on account of the slowness of all jirocedure in them. Of 
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the total number of civil cases raised, some 40 % are decided by compromise or 
are allowed to lapse. 

Out of every thousand of the civil actions broupcht before the lower tribu- 
nals, 110 (on an averat^e for the live years 1891/95) were carried forward to 
the Courts of api>cal, while in 21 cases i^roccedinf^s were continued to the High 
('ourt of Justice, whereas in one thousand criminal canes only,3‘i were carried 
forward to th<» (vourt of ai)peal and not more than 9 to the High Court. A 
^iluctiiatiou in the ]»ro]>ortioii ot :)p)>ea1 cases ina> be seen during the period 
1800 75; the iiuiuImt was on the increase, oiil\ to <iiininish again subsequently. 

In r(‘gard to the (h'cisioiis td llie lower coiirti» apjiealed against during the 
period 1891 95, <»;p4 K of the jiidgriKsits Jii the ci\jl, ami 75*a “/o of those in 
tlH‘ criminal cases wen* con firmed b\ the Courts ot ai)])eal. The High Court, 
again, contiriiieci 81*1 ot the jmigmenis in ci\il, and 80*9 H of those in cri- 
minal cases wh(‘re an ajipeal wa*' nuule to it from the d(‘cision of the Court of 
ajipeal. Following out the results ot the cases ot ap]»eal Iroin the low’or courts 
on to the High ('ourt, we tind, tor the >cars 1887 91, that .'>7‘5 % ol the deci- 
sions in lilt* district -courts, and <14*7 % ot the decisions ot tin* town-courts were 
eontirini'd l>\ the Supreme Court. With n*s]>ect to all the figures above given, 
it mav not lx* out ot ]dace to call tlic reader’s attention to tin* tact that the 
n ccrn(d \\\ the deidsioiis is ott(‘n onh a partial one, and that it is not intre- 
(luentlv solelv due to tin* tresli (‘vidence which is adducixl at the re-trial. It is 
not tin* rule, esj»ecialh in tlie lower courts, lor e\i>(‘rt counsel to a]>])t*ar. That 
cireiimstane(' is often r(*snonsibl(* tor the investigation ot a case being tar from 
complete, whcrchv is in'i’c^^-itated a tuiiher evidence in a bujicrior court. 


The Prison System. 

The Swedish prison sy.stom is uiKjTiestioiiably of a high order. In its 
jiresent form it is the result of half a century’s persistent and thoroiigli 
work of ]*eforma.tion. 

Tin; initiative, to these reforms was taken by the Crown Prince, afterw'ardwS 
King Oscar I, by his well-known work: (hi Pnnishmenis and Prisons^ published 
in 1840. In this work In^ advocates the Philadeljiliian system (tin* cell syst(mi) 
as tin* liest basis for the treatment of prisoners iu general. The old or Aubuni- 
svst(*ni ought to be retaiiUMi only for liopeless cases of relapses and for jirisoiiers 
»seiiteuce<l to a longer term of imjirisonineiit than ex)>erieiice has shown can he 
siK'iit ill separation without injury to the prisoner This system shoiihl, however, 
he giv(*n up in the same degree that ex])erienco shows a more extended aiqiliea- 
tion of the separatt3 system t<» he h(*neficent^. The work of luiilding prisons 
according to the cell system was iininediately undertaken, and most of the dans» 
of the kingdom liad jirisoiis of this kind when the penal law of 1857 was pro- 
mulgated. Through this law the cell system was made obligatory for all sentenced 
to iienal servitinie for a term of two years or less. 

The experience gained since then has brought a conviction that 
the cell system might advantageously be extended, and through the 
law of July 29, 1892 tlie maximum time of (jontinement is ex- 
tended to three years. The law provides that each prisoner sentenced 
to penal servitude for four years or less shall during the time of 
punishment be kept in cellular confinement, when one fourth of the time 
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. of sentence is deducted. Those sentenced to penal servitude for a term 
exceeding four years or for life shall be kept in cellular confinement 
the first three years of their servitude, when one-third of the time 
spent in separation is deducted from the time of sentence in the cases 
where a definite term exceeding four years has been fixed. 

When the Invr of 1892 was promulgated, a sufficient number of cdls had al«> 
ready been provided to meet the increased demand. After the rebuilding and* 
extension of several prisons |nd tbe erection of a new »Liln> prison in Stockholm have 
been finished, there are at present three central prisons intended for men sentenced 
to a term exceeding two years, viz, at Ldngholmen near Stockholm with 200 
day- and 300 night-cells, in Malnid with 137 day- and 284 night-ec.lls, and at 
Nm Vai'fvet near Gothenburg with 210 day-cells (forty separates Avorkshops in- 
cluded) and 116 niglit-oells. There is, besides, one central prison for women in 
Gothenhurg with 6 day- and 60 night-cells, intended for prisoners who alretidy 
(in certain Mm prisons) have been kei>t in cells during three years. The total 
number of cells at the central prisons are thus 1,313, of which 760 are night- 
cells. — Sentences of two years and less are worked off in 24 LUii prisons and 
20 State jails with a total number of 2,439 day-cells. 

At the close of the year tlicTe were in the prisons aboM?. mentioned 

2,450 prisoners, of whom 1,623 were srntenred io penul acrcitmh. Of the 
latter, 146 were sentenced for life, 615 to j»enal servitude for more than two 
years, and 862 to two years or less. Of the two hrst-mentioned categories, 24 
and 486 respectively were kept in solitary continement in accordarnM* with the 
law of 1892. — Of the three categories respectively, 43, 76, and h 5, orlogtdher 
04 were women. 

Of the rest, or 827 prisoners, 275 were awaiting trial, 257 were sentenced 
to simple iiuprisonment, 273 sentenced to imprison numt iji default of ))ayinent 
of fines, and 22 lodged in jail for vagrancy or mendicity. Th<' mniiher of women 
were respectively 21, 12, 12, and 5, or altogether .50. 

For tliose sentenced for vagrancy or mendicity or those sentenced to com- 
pulsory work by the ]»oor-law, there are four central workhouses^ viz. at Srart- 
sjo (337 night-cells) for men who have not before been seiiteiu’cd to penal servitude; 
and in Karlskivtia (300 night-cells) for able-bodied men, who before have been 
sentenced to penal servitude. For women, who before have been ceiiteiiced to 
penal seritiide or are from the city of Stockholm, there is a compulsory work- 
^iiouse in Nort'kopinp witlj 156 night-cells. Women belonging to utlier places 
than Stockholm and sentenced for vagrancy and who have not l>efore been held 
to penal servitude, are sent to Landsh^ona (108 night-cells). The whole num- 
ber of night-cells in the central workhouses were 901. In 1900, the whole num- 
ber of prisoners held to penal servitinle was 810; of these 213 were women. 

The total number of prisoners of different categories k(^j)t in jirisoiis and penal 
workhouses were on an average for the year 1900: 2,988, or 5*84 on each ten 
thousand of the population. During earlitT periods tlu! corresponding numbers were: 


Moan Aver, namber Per 10,000 

popalution. of prisoners. inhab. 


1861,70 4,079,000 5,392 13’22 

1871 80 4,387,000 4,681 10 67 

1881,90 4,673,000 3,954 8'4« 

1891/95 4,832,000 3,290 6^81 

J 896 00 5.032,000 2,991 5‘»4 

In 1900 5,117,000 2,988 5 84 


o 



THE PKIBON SVBTEM. 




The {^reat (increase in the number of prifloners » depends, no doubt, to 
a certain extent, on a decrease of criminal acts, witnessed by the figures quoted 
(page 151). To a great extent, however, it depends on a more humane le« 
gislation. It is now especially customary to ])ardon prisoners sentenced life 
if they liave shown good behaviour for a long time. In 1855 there were ill 
the peuitentiaricB of Sweden 1,520 prisoners for life to opJy’HO in 

The average number of new prisoners, sentenced to penal servitude, received 
, each year in 1890/1900 was 1,852, of which number 220 were w^omcn. About 
32*2 jier cent of them, or 604 of the whole number, had previously under- 
gone sentences to penal senitude. The yearly nuiphcr sentenced to irredeemable 
imprisonment during the same period was 1,098, and the number sentenced to 
])risoii ill default of jiayiiient of fines was 16,074. Of the last-mentioned two 
groups there were r(*spectively 69 and 1,008 women. 

Fimill>, in this coimection may be stated the number of ejcecntiom in earlier 
and later times. Of radi million inhabitants 14*9 1 executions were made yearly 
dnriiej: the ])eno(l 171'» 73, Init already 1774/95 the average number had decreased 
to 4*ofi. The < orrespondiiig li^urr* for the years 180l/l00() is only 0*o8, as during 
Ihesi* ten U‘5irs oiilx persons ha\e been executed. 

All les and ]>enal \V(»rklioimes are governed I) y the 

Jioard of Jenson This Hoard eonsihts of one (jeneral Direelor and 
two Hureau chiefs, of vvliieli llie one ro])reHents matters of administra- 
tion, th(‘ other tliost* ot finan(*e. The ditierent penitentiaries are man - 
ag(‘d hy iforanor.s (some smaller jaiK hy <‘hief warders). At each peni- 
tent iarv there are also a preacher and 4. medical olfieer. At the (‘entral 
prisons are besides a])j»ointed a storek(‘(^])er, an ae(‘()uiitant, and de]mty go- 
vernors. Tln‘ warder*, are ehosmi with M-rnpiiloiis discrimination, and, 
by raising their ])a\ from tine to time, it has lieen made possible to 
raise tlie standard of e<iiieation and moral fitness. A warder recoiv’es 
now, when he lias b»*en ten years in the serv iee, 1,050 kronor liesides rooms 
and fuel. (A Svvedi.sli krona eorrt'sponds to l-io shilling or o- 2«8 d»dlar). 

'With regard to the treatment of prisoners, it lias already been 
stated that it is hasc'd on the cell system. Only the relativ'e ly few 
prisoners sentenced to ])enal servitude for a term exceeding four years 
and those sentenc(*d for life, work, after Ihret* years of eellnlar I'oiifine- 
ment, t(»g(*ther in large workshops, hnt are kept apart wdiile not 
working, and spimd the nights in sleeping cells. The com pnlsory work- 
houses, where the prisoners are always together at work, have all 
night-cells, and it has liceii proposed that a system of separation should 
also here, at l(‘ast among the younger prisomTs, he inangiirated wdth 
the hope of better educational results. 

In the ap])lieatiun of the cell system the aim has alw^ays been 
as far as ]K)ssible to prevent resulfs of isolation injurious the pri- 
soners, and to make the jienalty undergone by the prisoners serve 
for their ow^i reformation. Various means are employed for this 
purpose, such as systematic and regular work; daily exercise in the 
air (in special airing yards for at least half an hour; directions (pas- 
ted in each cell) for rational physical exercise; well chosen libraries 
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(fully 50,000 vols. together); instruction in religion and school-subjc< ts 
and hy risits in the cells by the prison officials as well as by other 
voluntary visitors. Strict obedience to rules and regulations is required, 
and all means for self-indulgence, as for instance toba<*.co and snuff*, 
are totally '"fivrbidden for those sentenced to penal servitude, those 
held to compulsory labour, and those sentenced to prison in default of 
payment of fines. Prisoners on trial and those sentenced to simple 
imprisonment may procure better diet and more comfort than (*an 
commonly be had in the prison, if they have tlie means and desire 
to do so, and if the order and security of the prison thereby is not 
endangered. 

The very important (laestinn of prison labour ^rralllitics, and measures 
necessary to prevent prisoners from scjnauderinp: the money st> f^ained on their 
release, have, as far as the central j>risons arc concca’iicd, b(M'n satisfactorily 
solved by the regulation conccrniiiir prisoiuTs’ ^n*atuiti(s of Oct. ‘J4, The 

accumulated wages are deposit(sl in the Post-Office Savings Punk ami c.an. if 
they exceed ‘20 kronor, he taken out <mly at a <‘erlain nnoitlily rale. Iftln‘ rrleased 
prisoner during this time is arrest rd for vagrancy or crime, he li::- m» right «d' 
disposal over the money and, if he is convicted and scnt<‘uc(*d for crime ov to 
conipulsoiT labour, hi* loses them. I; is cl<';;r that this regulation to a cmlain 
extent tends to counteract rela[)se into crime. The sum total deposited in the Post- 
Offiee Savings Punk, for jirisoiiers redeased in IIUJO, amounted at the time ot their 
release to ‘24,127 kronor. The amount forfeited the same y(‘ar through relapsit 
was 1,3;U» kronor. 

In order that jirisoners may to some extent he able, to aid those who 
by their fault, liave fjecomo needy, and in order to maki* it possible for 
them to keci» and resume family ties, they are allowed to send part of 
their gratuities to their nearest relations. The jmison hoard may also augment 
these remittances from a fund, J)at'id Carneijiefi fund, donated for the juir- 
pose. During the year 423 prisoii(*rs sent to" their ndatiojis a sum total 

of 3,170 kronor, to which the jirisoii auilioritics added 1,471 kronor from the 
said fund. 

There is a Ontral Society for tlie Aid of Kelcased I’risoners, the Queen's 
Home, and 2.3 societies in the different Liiits, all active in the aiii and aim*ii(l- 
ineiit of released prisoners. From these societies, as also through prison hoards 
or private ]»orsoiis and communities, in all 1,034 prisoners receive! sui)p()rt, 
in 1900, in the form of employment or work procured, clothing, tools, travelling 
expenses, and so forth. 

The total average expenditures ])er annum for the prisons of the 
kingdom (maintenance of building.s, hut not erecitions of new prisons 
included) have averaged 1, TOG, 044 kronor during the period 18111/1)5, and 
1,733,840 kronor during the years 181)(V1900. The cost of daily rations 
for each prisoner was during the same ])eriodH 28 i>o and 30*tto «ire re- 
spectively. In 11)00, the total amount of costs was 1,801,092 kronor, 
and the cost of the daily rations 33*o5 ore, namely 30*i)i ore at the 
central prisons and penal workhouses, and 35*5 9 at the Liin j)risons 
and State jails. (A krona i\ 100 ore = l‘io shilling or 0*268 dollar). 



UYQIENE AND CARE OP THE SICK. 




Hygiene and Care of the sick. 

There is no mention of doctors in the History of Sweden befor^ 
t.he IGth century. They were educated at medical scho&ls abroad, and; 
employed partly in the service of the Court and wealthy nobility, 
partly in that of the army. They constituted no union, and were 
independent of any medical authority. It was not till long afterwards 
that traces appear of a regulated medical service. Some doctors prac- 
tising in Stockholm obtained by humble petition the right of estab- 
lishing a collegium medicorum, which was endowed with certain privi- 
leges in 1663, during the regency of Charles XI; and out of this 
originally private clique of physicians gradually developed the legal 
authority that has to superintend the hygiene and medical treatment 
of the kingdom. 

The control of tlie entire medical administration of Sweden, to- 
gether witli the Civil and Military establishments pertaining thereto, 
i^ v(‘sted in the Royal Medical I>epartment, This is composed of 
it President, termed Director General, and five Medical Councilors. 
Among tiles.*, one is Surgeon General and one a Veterinary ISurgeon 
for controlling matters affecting that .special branch of ’administration. 
These officials are a])poinfed l\v the King. 

Everyone who ha.s taken the dc*gree of Licentiate in Medicine 
has a right to practi.se a.s a physician. The Swedish University 
Medical Course i.s a long <»ne, averaging about 11 years, and, generally 
speaking, a man seldom completes liis studies before he is thirty. 
Sin^'c 1870, the right of practising medicine has been granted to women 
also. Students receive the requisite training at the two Universities of 
Upiisala and Lund, as well as at the Caroline Institute of Stockholm. 


TaULE 37. tntd Jnsfitations foe nu’dical reliff. 


At the end 


Total 

o f 


Per 1(X),000 inhabitants. 

ot 

Chysi- 

Mid- 

Tnllr- 

Sick- 

IChPiiiists’ 

]’hvsi- 

i Mill- 

Sick- 

Chemists’ 


('inns. 

AViVOS. 

nmri(*s*. 

bpds*. 

shops. 

ciatis. 

1 A\ ives. 

beds. 

shops. 

1860 

445 

i,r)2r) 

48 

2,904 

159 

11-5 

a9 6 

75 

4-12 

186;') 

505 

1.717 

57 

3,493 

187 

12:h 

417 

85 

4-55 i 

j 1870 

560 

l,8i>4 

77 

4.466 

2(K) 

134 

447 

107 

4-80 i 

i 187;-) 

549 

2,151 

93 

4,793 

227 

12.'> 

49- 1 

109 

5*18 ! 

i 1880 

555 

2.264 

108 

5,967 

234 

122 

49-8 

131 

5-12 : 

i ISHf) 

624 

j 2,377 

122 i 

6,485 

245 

13-3 

50-8 

138 

5-23 

i 

806 

2,478 

127 1 

7,111 

259 

16-8 

51-8 

149 

5-4 1 

1 1805 

l,fX)2 

2,626 

137 ! 

7,821 

297 

20*4 

Sill 

159 

(>*()4 

1900 

1,131 

2,782 

145 i 

9,114 

323 

22-0 

54-2 

177 

6*29 


* Military hospitals, lying-la hospitals, children's hospitals, and lanatic asylums not 
included. 
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SmiMtn Hospital, Stockholut. rtoto. Fh. g. kmcmmko, 

Stockbuliu. 


AND CANllir W ICHB SICK. 


The number of doctors at different periods since 1860 appears in Tarble 37* 
At the end of 1901, there were in Sweden 1,336 Licentiates in Medicine^ amongst 
whom seventeen ladies. If from these figures a deduction is made of the number of 
doctors who arc prevented from practising, either on account of their official 
position, their age, or for some other reason, there remain somewhat more than 
1,160 who may be considered directly occupied with the mcdieal treatment of 
civilians and soldiers. 

• With tb(i exception of about 350, who have exclusively devoted themselves 
to private practice, the number of doctors appointed to attend to the needs of 
the community at large is: 317 for country places, >47 for towns, 101 for infir- 
maries, 38 for Lunatic Asylums and Homes for the Mentally Afflicted, 51 for the 
prisons, 92 for the State llailways, etc. Two or mort^ appointments can be held 
by the same medical man. 

In 1902, 139 of the doctorH appointed for the eoimtry were Provin- 
cial Physicians — together with that of the official doctors of the 
towns, this is the oldest medical institution in Sweden paid exclusively by 
the State; of the other country doctors 154 are called Extra Provincial 
Physicians, and are paid by the State and local district in common, 
by the local district alone, or else by private people. Among the Pro- 
vintdal Physicians of each L^n (the town of Stockholm excepted) there 
is one who bears the title of First Provincial Physician, and acts as 
inspector, not only over the hygiene and care of the sick in the 
district of the Provincial Physician in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his County town, but also over the Civil* Medical service — .especially 
Public Health — in the entire LRn. For their assistance there are 
state-appointed Assistant Provincial Physicians — one for every First 
Provincial Physician. — For medical service in the Army and Navy, 
there are 266 Military surgeons and 10 hospitals. 


Tablk 38. Itifinnary returns for 18611 ItJOOA 


Average 

for 

the years 

Mean 

popalutiun. 

Annual number of 

Per 1,000 iuh. 

Days of 
mainten- 
ance per 
individual 

udiiiitted. 

Dead out of 
l.OOd admitted. 

Sick peo- 
ple ud- 
initted. 

Dnys of 
maintenance. 

Dead. 

Admit- 

ted. 

Days of 
mainten- 
ance. 

Veuereals 
In all. . px- 

1 ccptcd.2 

1861,65... 

3,993,000 

23,043 

841,960 

1,526 

5*77 

211 

365 

66 2 80-7 

186670... 

4,166,000 

28,342 

1,103,040 

1,876 

6-80 

265 

38-9 

66-2 . 81*5 

1871/75... 

4,274,000 

:50,551 

1,162.520 

2,403 

715 

272 

381 

78-7 88(5 

1876/80... 

4,500,000 

33,399 

1,2H0,631 

2.233 

7-42 

285 

383 

66*9 1 75*1 

1881/85... i 

4.605, (KX) 

4a, 245 

1,525,260 

2,643 

9-17 

^131 

36l 

62-6 70‘6 

1886/90... 

4742,000 

49,592 

' 1,648,574 

3.069 

10-4 C i 

; ;i48 

:132 

61-9 , 67*1 

1891/95... 

4,832,000 

60,400 

1,910,454 1 

3,673 

12*60 

395 

31*6 

60*8 : 65-2 

1896/00... 

5;032,000 

75,989 

2,366,594 | 

4,234 

15*10 

1 470 

31 1 

55*7 j 59-4 j 

In 1900... 

5,117,000 

77,996 

2,504,577. 

4,479 

1524 

' 489 

32 1 

57-4 r 60*4 1 


^ Kilitary hospitals included but not lying-in hospitals, children's hospitals, and 
flunatic asylums. — * Among venereally diseased, the annual mortality for the eight 
quinquennial periods was lO O, 8 7, 13'0, 8'4, 6*3, 4’9, 4’4, and 4 o ®/oo respectively. The total 
of patients suffering from venereal diseases and admitted at the infirmaries amounted 
during the same periods annually to 118, 144, 94, 92, 115, 88, 91, and 99 per one hundred 
thousand inb. respectively. 
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Table 39. 

CONSTITUTION i 

* 

Hospitals a 

LNB ABMl 

nd asylu 

NISTRATION OF 

for lunatics 

SWEDI 

EN. 


A1 the 
end of 

Places at 
hospitals 
and 

asyliyns. 

Bitto 

per 

109,000 

inh. 

Average 

for 

the years 

Lunatics 

attended 

to.‘ 

Days of 
mainten- 
ance. 

Luna- 

tics 

admit- 

ted. 

Cured. 

Dead. 

I Expenses, 
i Kronor. * 

1 

1 

' 1860 .... 

1.008 

26 

1861/65.... 

1,064 

?188,406 

309 

1 125 ' 

79 ! 

1 327,485' 

: 1865 

1,241 

30 

1866/70.... 

1,211 

441,93:1 

m 

1 138 

77 

i 400,545. 

1870 

1.322 

32 

1871'7,5.... 

1,382 1 

501,482 

376 

146 

i 80 . 

‘ .514,789 

' 1875 

1,513 

35 

1870^.... 

1,603 

58:5,0.50 

42:i 

' 13:5 

' 9,‘’» 

682,786 

' 1880.... 

1,991 

i 44 

1881 85.... 

2,026 

739,5381 

'■ 657 

; 219 

114 : 

1 9*21,2.53 

* 1885 ' 

2,257 

: 48 

1886 90,... 

2,416 

1 882,016 i 

i; 741 

; 2.58 

: 125 ; 

:l,020.8r)0 

; 1890 

2,625 

55 

1891 95.... 

3,285 

! 1,1 99. MO 

1,03:5 

: 255 

! 163 ; 

: 1,4*21,911 , 

i 1895 

i 4.259 

; 87 

18% 00 ... 

1 4.24(» 

; 1,54S,1<;4 i 

9:55 

; 270 

197 ; 

1,819,976 

1 1900 

: 5.070 

. 99 

In 1900 ... 

i 4,458 

1,627,0251 

f 1.252 

i 235 

212 i 

2,1*29.605 


According to the latest statistics, there are lor inedi(‘al attendance 
to the comnuinit}" at large 145 hospitals, 7o of which are Lan- and 
Lock Hospitals (the latter being a division for venereal diseases) and 
72 other establishments for the sick, containing altogether 9.114 beds, 
being one bed for every 564 inhabitants. For the increase in the 
number of beds since 1860, as well as for details concerning the exten- 
sion of care for the sick, see Tables ;)7 ami — One hos])ital, situated 
in the parish of Jilrfso in the lan of Gefleborg, is exclusively set aparj 
for lepers, of .whom, however, only about 60 exist in Sweden. 

With regard to the c^vjtensc^ attendant on the care of the sick (tlie Imia- 
tics not inClnded), wc are iufonned that these at Liln- and Look hos])itals alone 
(apart from the construction of buildings and their lveei)iiig in due repair), taking 
a yearly average for jioriods of live years 1861 95, res]>eotive]y amounted to 0*4 3 , 
0'C3, 0’S4, 1*09, 1*3J, 1*45, and 1*81 million kronor: for the year 1890, the 
siiin reached a total of 2*4 r> millions. The erttire expenses, which wore defrayed 
by the parishes and (,’ounty Councils, for hygiene and care of the sick (including 
buildings) during the quinquennial periods 1876/95, rcs])ectivcly amounted to 2*94, 
3*16, 4*17, and 5*2 7 million kronor, and, for 1899, reached a total of 7 7 1 
millions, (towards which the parishes contributed 4*6 8 and the County (Councils 
3*03 millions). To these must be added the outlays by the Treasury, which in 
1899 amounted to ]*i5 millions. (A krona = I’lo shilling -- 0*2 s 8 dollar). 

The treatment of lunatics in its modern form may be said t# have 
commenced in Sweden in 1830, after which time the previously existing, 
scattered asylums by and by liecame subject to a uniform organization. 
It was not, however, until 1877 that the lunatic asylums were placed 
under the supervision of the Medical department. Since 1899, there is 
a chief inspector specially appointed to superintend the treatment of 
lunatics in the Kingdom. 

The statute now in force regarding lunatics, is of 1901; by that, a sharper 
control over jiublic as well as private asylums of the kind in question has been 
brought about. On the whole, much has been done during the last decades 
towards amplifying and reforming the treatment of lunatics; for new buildings, 
alone, a sum total of 4 million kronor has been granted by the Riksdag during 
the last ten years. As shown by Table 39, the number of sickbeds at the public 

\ The number of days of maintenance divided by 365. ~ Buildings besides. 
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hospitals and asylums for lunatics has, betweNen 1860 and 1900, increased 
1,008 to 5,070, which figure, after the now approaching completion of one more 
asylum, will rise to above 6,000. In spite of this, the supply is, however, still 
insufficient, and it is considered that perhaps 10 million kronor more will have to 
be invested in new establishments before each lunatic in the kingdom, in need of 
hospital care, can receive the benefit of being properly attended^tS — a deside* 
ratum certainly not reached as yet in any one country, though. 
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Sofia Hospitalj Stockholm. Photo, gubtap lind- 

Q 17 I 8 T, Stockholm. 


All the larger lunatic asylums (treated of in Table 30) are at present State 
establishments. Concerning the principles of treatment followed, it may bj 
mentioned that, in all suitable cases, the patients ai’e kept in bed under per- 
manent superintendence, whereby coercive means have been rendered almost 
unnecessary. More liberal forms of treatment for chronic lunatics have hitherto 
but seldom been applied ; a change in this respect is, however, quite proximate. — 
As a general judgment, it may be maintained that, even if the Swedish system 
for the relief of lunatics cannot yet be said to stand on a level with those of 
England or (rcrmany, still it will hardly be found to fall behind that of any other 
country; and, at present, earnest exertions are made in Sweden by and by to bring 
our treatment of lunatics on to the standard of the most exacting claims of the times. 

The whole number of lunatics (not reckoning idiots), in the census of 1890, 
amounted to 8,703 or 182 per hundred thousand inhabitants. The number has 
increased, according to official returns, but this may — at any rate partly — 
be owing to more exact information. Even the latest returns may, however, pro- 
bably be incomplete — as the case, no doubt, is in other countries in this respect. 
The percentage of lunatics in Sweden cannot be considered high when compared 
with that of other nations. 
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In the beginning of 1902, there were 319 dentisfe> 19 of whom w^ 
ladies. The right to practise dentistry is granted to all who have 
passed their matriculation and dental examinations. The latter require 
a time of three years at least. There is an odontological department 
at the Caroline Institution of Stockholm. 

With regard to midwives, there are 2,782, corresponding to 32* i 
on every ten thousand of the female jmpulation in the ages 20/45 years, 
or 61*3 on ten thousand, married women below forty-five. There are 
establishments at Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Lund for their training. 
A midwife is obliged to study for at least nine months. At the Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg Institutes, moreover, duly qualified midwives wdio 
have shown special knowledge and skill are further instructed in the 
use of obstetrical instruments. In certain excejdional cases, such a 
midwife is permitted to use instruments in the exercisi^ c*f lu*r ])rofes- 
sion. During 19CK), 373 deliveries were eftected by midwives l»v means 
of instruments. 

In the niitional Lifina^in Uo,^]dfaU daring tin* quiutpicniiial juTiods (»f 
1861/1900, the following number of patients wore rc*']K‘cti^cly treated ]«‘r annum: 
1,146, 1,505, 1,465, 1,82:1, 2,591, :5.S99 and 5,09:i; in HHM». the (igiire 

reached 5,SUH. The moriality during tin* qiiiiiqiK'iiniiil jMTiods amounted resjart- 
ively to 66* i, 4«*s, 41*9, 17*8, 6*2, 4*8, 5*o, and 3*8 which shows an eri(»rmous 
improvement. A great decrease in im^rtality is also observable in eiMitinemcnts 
attended to at the patients’ homes. 



Sick-room of a Hospital in a provincial town. 


Photo. Aug. Wahl- 
btii6m, Falun. 
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The medieyal profession of Barber Surgeon ^ill exists in 
and is now represented by about 100 members distributed in the towns* 

After studying for somewhat more than a year and passing an esaminationi 
the barber surgeon was allowed to treat wounds, slight boils, and other complaints 
belonging to the domain of petty surgery, as well as to afford first help in cases of 
accident, such as hemorrhages, dislocations, and fractures. This institution, which is 
• antiquated and now regarded as su]>erduous, will, in consequence of a royal decree 
issued in 1890 , cease to exist on the decease of the present holders of that title. 

At the end of 1896, there ^ere 708 trained *Sick-NurS6S, 451 of whom 
wore engaged at hospitals, surgical htunes, lunatic asyliiiiis, and other similar 
establishments; 255 einj)loyed ])ri\ately in towns (half oi tb(‘S(‘ in Stockholm); 26 
in district nursing, and .‘iO in pri\afe nursing in the couutiy. With the special 
object ot securing better nursing for the sick in coiintrj idaces, a trained nurse 
is going t<» be aiqxnnted to each of the ^ro^ineial IMnsicians* districts, which 
numlxT about 293 in all. 

Kducat(‘d girls of resjiectable families are rec(‘i\od as juipils, and trained in 
nursing at Sabbatsberg Hospital, S<»iia llosjutal, the Hed Cross Home for trained 
nurses, and the Institute ol l)e‘aeoness<‘s at Stoeklndm, as wedl as at se\ersil provin- 
cial bos]>itals. 'rin* period of study ranges Irom one to three* ye‘ars. 

Tlio law e‘!iaet'< that eirng^s auel niedie'ine ran only be^ sold at the 
shops of Pliai’iiiaeeutieal Chemists, The^ iniinlxT eif such eliemists is 
limited, anel a lre‘sli l»usine*ss of that kind (‘anneit be started withemt 
tbe^ hpex'bil eonsemi of the* (b’own. The*^!* establishments are* subjected 
te) the' iiis-pection (*f e»tHe*iaU appednleMl for that ]mr]>e>se\ and also to 
tlie annual ^isitation ed‘ the* First PreAuieial Pliysieians. Acceirding^ 
ie> the late‘st oftie ial reports, there are 323 Che‘mists’ sluqis in Sweden; 
(ef. Table 3*7). For tlie* ledinie-al inslriietiem of eh ('‘mists, 'wliieh, like that 
of medical meui, is very lhoroug;h, there is a l*harmaciuficaJ lubtdule in 
Stov'khedm. The jie^riod of study after ma1rie*nlatioii e‘xtends e^ver at 
least 7 years, the* jireparatory practice during an ajiprcntice-sliip at a 
jiharmacy included. 

No country shows a loivir <ieafJi-rafe or a liig^her aveu'ag^e of human 
life tlian Sweden. The reason of this must be sought, not only in sucli 
circumstances as tlie isolated ])e*sition eif the country, its climate, the 
emli^litennieiit of its pee»ple, thedr way of life, thedr distribution o\er 
the country, etc., but also in tlie hig^h standard which Public Hyg^iene 
has attain(‘d in Sw’edeii. The Public Healtli of the entire kiiig’doni is 
looked after by the Hoyal Medie*al Department; of cvt*ry Lan, by the 
Governor. It is administered in the towms l»y a special Board of Health, 
in the country liy the gjeneral executive Board of the community — 

in both cases wdlh the assistance of the several official doctors. 

0 

The aho\e* mentioned Hoards are hound by statute to see tlial there be within 
the jiarisb a pleutiiul and accessible siqiply of good water tor drinking and cooking 
' jmqiosos; that springs, W(*lls, and other places from which wat(*r is fetched be 
not pollute'd; that risk of iiollution in or near dwe*lling houses be a>oided; that 
manufactories and trades be not constnicled, dispose'd, or carried on in a manner 
likely to prove detrimental to the health of the workmen or the neighbours etc. 
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m. CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SWEDEN. 


In case of epidemics or contagious diseases, tbe Board can call upon the 
^official physician to visit the spot and order proper measures, or the Board reports 
on the outbreak of a contagious disease to the Ghivernor, who issues orders to 
the official physician. In times of epidemic, the Board has a right to forbid 
large gatherings of the populace, such as at Tairs and so on, and to inhibit, 
for long or short periods, attendance at school etc. 

Every doctor is bound to inform the authorities of any cases of the following 
infectious diseases occurring in his practice, viz. cholera, small-pox, typhus, typhoid, » 
scarlet-fever, diphtheria, dysentry, leprosy. 



Operation Table^ invention of Mr, A. StilU, Stockholm, Photo. Gustap Lind- 

QOiSTy Btocknolxn. 

Every parish is bound to have a sick-ward or some such place for isolating 
infectious patients. New hospitals for epidemics have been built in most towns, 
and such are also to be found in country districts, but less frequently. Every 
person suffering from any of the above mentioned infectious diseases is bound by 
law to submit to be treated at an epidemic hospital. 

If a case of epidemic be treated in the patient’s home, the latter must allow 
certain measures of disinfection to be taken to prevent the spread of the disease. 
At hospitals, which have disinfecting ovens, all means of disinfection deemed ne- 
cessary are taken. There are water-works with good water in all the larger 
towns, and also in a great number of the smaller ones. The water-supply 
is taken from lakes, rivers, or wells. In the larger towns, there is a thorough 
system of drainage. Both in the towns and in the country, the greatest clean- 
liness prevails, the maintenance of which is subjected to proper inspection. 
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To prevent the importation of contagioua diseases^ such as plague or cho- 
lera, from abroady certain rules are laid down. Ten days* detention in qua^* 
rantine is ordered for ships arriving from plague-stricken places; and two days* 
for vessels coming from places where the cholera is raging, during a time 
when there appears to be any risk of importing these diseases;^ to which pur- ' 
pose, in such cases, the Board of Trade issues special proclamatmns. A vessel 
stricken with plague or cholera is disinfected and cleansed at certain establish- 
ments. Sweden possesses two such, situated on its remotest archipelagoes, viz. * 
Fejan on the E. and KansO on the W. coast. Persons on board who are suffering 
from plague or cholera are isolated, and nursed at the establishment on shore. 
Persons coming from districts where the cholera is raging are subjected to in- ' 
spcction for three days from the time of landing. No rags, clothing, or bedding 
that have been used must be brought from plague-stricken places, and a number 
of other articles, such as furs, skins, hides, cotton, flax, hemp etc., only after 
having undergone disinfection. 

Every child is required by law to be vaccinated before attaining 
the age of two years. No one is admitted to any public school unless he 
has been vaccinated or had the small-pox. Not only doctors, but also 
sextons, inidwives, and certain other persons of both sexes provided 
with certificates of requisite knowledge in the art of inoculation, 
are allowed to vaccinate. Revaccination is not obligatory, except in 
the case of army recruits. Of the revaccinations performed in the 
army in 1898, 72 % proved efPectiial. There are plenty of vaccina- 
tors, one or more in every parish. Vaccination is looked after by the 
Board of Health, Parish Vestries, t»fi5cial physicians, the clergy etc. 
In order to provide good vacciney there are, besides the chief depot 
at Stockholm, 12 vaccine depots in diflPerent parts of the country 
— all under the superintendence of oflRcial doctors. There is a pen- 
alty attached to neglecting vaccination. Zealous vaccinators are en- 
courage<i by pecuniary rewards, gifts of vaccination instruments, and 
medals. The jmactioe of vaccination has attained such development 
and stability in Sweden as to serve for a model to other countries. 
Sweden is universally acknowledged to be »the best vaccinated country 
in the world®. The abundant material supplied on this subject b5^ 
the statistics of Swedish population — about the result of which the 
diagram on page 246 gives an idea — has also proved of great im- 
portance for learned discussion on the value of vaccination. 

Duri ng the warm months of the year, Sweden, with her easily accessible lakes, 
rivers, brooks, and bays, iifibrds abundant opportunities for bathing. Excellent 
sea-bathing is obtainable on her coasts. The most popular sea-side places on the 
W. coast are Varberg, Lysekil, StrOinstad, and Marstrand; on the Baltic, Visby, 
Borgholm etc. Complete Hydropathic establishments are to be found at SOder- 
kOping, MOsseberg, Hjo, Bic etc. In the larger towns, there are also Warm 
Baths open to the public. They are generally in the hands of companies or 
private people. All the usual kinds of baths are to be met with. The supply 
of water for every bath is pretty large, on an average from 6 to 7 hundred 
liters, but often 1,000. Swedish hot-air and mud baths are peculiar to our country. 
The former, which are something between the Roman-Turkish, dry hot-air bath 
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Number of deaths frm smaUrpoee per 1 milium mhabitanis^ X7S0!llf99.^ 



and the Russo-J iniiish stcain-biitli, ronvists in swoutiiij^. loilowt^d }>v wnshin^ ia 
a large room of nuuieratc^ warmth and moisture, the whole et)U(‘lii(liiig with ndri- 
geration in a plunging hath. The hath, termed >;badstnhad?> (or simply vhudstu>) 
is a cheap and Jiighly relished hath for tlu' lower (*lass(‘s ajid thi‘ schools. The 
mud-bath, which is peimliarly Swedish, derives its origin from Loka Hmnn 
in the lUn ‘Ot Or(;hro. and has Immoi in use for mon* than ‘2oo yt^ars. The 
difference between this and similar baths abroad is tlmt tho mud* is rubbfid 
into the skin, and the muscles are afterwards kneaded. Th(‘ mud, through 
its large percentage of silicate particl(‘s, ]»rodiiees witli friction a jxjwerful 
. stimulus. 

Sweden is abundantly jirovidod with watering- and seaside-places, their 
number, not counting the above-mentioned, amounting Xo mr)re than ,50. There are 
many mineral springs. As a rub;, thc^y are chalyl»eate, and contain iron in tho 
form of carbonates or sulphates, the only excei»tioiis being the Torpa and So]»hia 
.Springs at llelsingborg and the Linne 8]»riiig at Gothenhurg, which contain iodides 
and bromides. The most popular mineral springs are Koiineby, M(‘devi, RamlOsa, 
tundsbninn, S»ltra, and Torla. In 1897, the number of persons staying at the 
various wateriug-jdaccs in Sweden, not counting casual visitors, w(Te reckoned at 
21,000, of whom about 13,000 were women and 8,000 imm. About ir>,000 of 
such visitors used the local or other mineral waters, 7,000 underwent a complete 
water-treatment, 5,600 a course of modiciil gymnastics and massage, etc. The 
following com]>laints arc most Irequcntly treated at waterijig-places, viz. muscular 
rheumatism, nervous diseases, anaemia and chlorosis, affections of the stomach, 
bowels, heart, and vessels, and diseases of the joints and bones. 

During the quinquennial periods of 1861/1900, the number of 2 )atient 8 treated 
at health resorts and seaside places amounted respectively, on a yearly average, 
to 12,639, 11,849, 18,396, 13,460, 14,465, 17,695, 20,211, and*22,712, which 
figures seem also to be influenced by the condition of the prosperity of the country. 

,, * years^ 1750/73 the original figures include both small-pox and measles; 

though a subtraction is made in the above diagram of one third for elimination of cases 
.of measles^ This proportion is considered the probable average; it has naturally, however, 
been varying from year to year, to which here no attention could be paid. 
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' 'The -fight agamst'tbeTabeiwIosiS 'lUs' 
of the most important questions of the day, and has given fise to 
vigorous measures in Sweden, comparatively more, perhaps, than in 
most other countries. Tuberculosis, especially in its commonest fortni 
consumption, appears, in Sweden, less in the L^n of JOnkOping than in 
other parts of the country, and most in the Lftn of Norrbotten, where it 
is three times as frequent as in the former district. The disease 
has increased considerably during the last decades, especially in Norr- 
land. This increase has generally been cfmfined to country places, 
where it has manifested itself especially hy an increased mortality 
within the younger ages of the unmarried female population. Con- 
cerning the towjis, a consideralde decrease could, for several decades, 
be stated, especially in Stockholm and other larger cities, but also here, 
the condition has been fluctuating of late years. 



Envirom of Koldsen Fresh-Air Sanatorium, Jemtland. 


The measures recently taken to exterminate this disease have been 
very extensive, the chief of which is the erection of three Sanatoria 
for the people, Halahult (in Nerike), Osterasen (in Angermanland), and 
Hessleby (in Smaland). The funds for these amounted to a total 
of 3,500,000 kronor (about 200,000 £), the greatest part of which 
were supplied by the King’s generosity in assigning for this purpose 
the sum collected in 1897 for his 25 years* Jubilee. The balance (850,000 
kronor) has been voted by the Kiksdag. 
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At tbe sanatorinms there are darifig the whole year 320 places arailable 
in all, namely 24 in private rooms at tbe price of 3*50 kronor per day, 72 in 
semi-private rooms at the price of 2’50 kronor, and 224 places in tbe general 
rooms, out of which 131 at the price of 1*25 and 93 at the price of 0*50 
kr. (A krona = I’lo shill.). Besides, there are at tbe two southern sanatoriums 
together, sumnierplaces to the number of 8 in semi-private rooms and 32 in general 
rooms. In case of urgent demand, some few more places can he provided. The 
stay at a sanatorium not being intended for a length of time exceeding three months, 
about 1,300 people can thus annually be taken care of at these establishments. 

With regard to the management of the sanatoria, their ehit^f administration 
has been vested in at least GO, at most 80 Direcior$^ selected by tbe King from 
different parts of Sweden; live persons are selected to form the Chief Board for 
administering the Jubilee Fund and the Sanatoria. I'he Chief Board appoints the 
Chief Physician and other officials. The narr()W(*r administration <»f ever}’ sana- 
torium is carried on by a Board consisting of a cliairman, eh'cted ]>y tbe King 
for a period of four years, the Chief Physician, and 2 mt'iubers chosen by the 
Chief Board for a period of four years. 

In 1897, the Town Council of granted 200,000 kronor for defray- 

ing the expenses of nursing at sanatoria certain destitute persons belonging to 
the Stockholm community and suffering from consumption. In the same year, 
82,500 kronor were assigned for a ]>avilion at Sabhatsberg Hospital to faci- 
litate the isolation of consumptive patients under treatment there. Besides, a 
pavilion for consumptives has been erected at 8t. (leorge’s Hosj)iBil in the capital. 

At Morsil ill Jemtland there is a private sanaioriwn. which has recently 
been enlarged. In addition to these, several smaller sanatoria and places for air 
cure have been founded, especially set a)»art for the treatment of consumption 
during the Rummer months. In a great many })arisbes, special j»rophylactic 
precautions have been taken to prevent the sj)read of this disease. 


3. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Independent niunici])al government is carried on in Sweden, partly 
by the Ldns and partly by the Communities; in both cases, especially 
with regard to the latter, there is that marked distinction between 
town and country which is such a characteristic feature in Swedish 
administration. Here we shall first treat of the Communities. 

In former times there were municipal fiuthorities also for the hundreds 
(hUrad) and the villages. At the present day, only a few insignificant remnants 
of these exist for the hundreds, mainly in matters relating to roads (vid. the 
section dealing with Highways below). 

Self-Goyernmeiit of the Communities. 

In Sweden, for many centuries, the self-government of the commu- 
nities was closely connected with that of the church parishes, and even 
at the present day the areas of the communities are, as a rule, iden- 
tical with those of the church parishes, except that the larger towns are 
divided into several parishes. 
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However, by the statutes of 1862 now in force, ecclesiastical and lay 
matters are strictly separated. Here we have only to concern our- 
selves with lay communities, for under the heading of »The Churchi 
there will be found an account of church parishes. 

Independent municipal admin Utraf ion in Sweden is of hoar antiquity. The 
freemen themselves in the oldest times manaf^ed the business of the village, hun- 
,drod, and province at their meetings (ting); but when the various provinces 
wore fused into a kingdom, a large ])art of this pojmlar administration passed 
into the hands of State officials, or of church recters and noble patrons in the 
country. Vestrieti as authoritati>e and ('It arch councils as executive authorities 
have, howe\er, existed since the time of the Reformation, although what had been 
customarj' from time immemorial was more fully establish(‘d by royal decree in 
1817. In 184.'!, a (sockeimaiimd) was established for transacting 

matters not concerning Common Schools or the Church. On March 21, 1862, 
were passed the decr(*(^ now in lorc(‘ regarding both lay and church self-govern- 
ment, divided into four distinct laws; on May 2.‘J that same year a particular law 
was made with regard to the city of Stockholm. 

A) Every town and, as a rule, every (‘oiintry parish constitutes 
a Gommunity (Kommun). In 1890, the total number of such communi- 
ti(*s anioniited to 2,49(1, of which 92 were town and 2,404 were country 
ones. Tlie oominunities, on an average, coinjirise about 2,()(X) inha- 
bitants (in the country about 1,700, in towns close upon 12,000), and 
the country coiiiinuniti<‘s, on an average. /‘om prise an area of 190 square 
kilometers (in the six most nortlurly Ldiis about 1,000, in the rest 
only 75; a sq. kilora. = 0*386 sq. mile). 

For the town-like places risen in recent years in many jiarts of the country, 
adjacimt to inaiiulact cries, railway -stations etc., a special statute has been iiassed, 
W'hich in certain cases bestows on tli(»m a municipal administration of their own, 
whilst in other respwts they still belong to the community in which they are situated. 
The total number of such ]daccs amounts to almut 120. 

B) The Suffrage is rather widely extended, inasmuch as everyone 
(both men and women) possesses it who owns real estate (however in- 
significant it may be) or who rents real estate or, finally, who pays^ 
direct tax to the State (the vGeneral Supply», see page 2(18). This last 
applies to everyone who possesses an income of at least 500 kronor (in 
certain communities where living is more expensive, who possesses an 
annual income of 600 to 650 kronor)*. Moreover, they are required not 
to be in arrears for unpaid rates. The suffrage is also enjoyed by 
bodies corporate e. g. comjianies etc. 

The total number of persons entitled to vote is given in 1892 as 
704,610 (the figure is somewhat too high) or, if bodies corporate be 
excluded, to 688,836, which corresponds to about 25 per cent of the 
population over the age of twenty-one years. Amongst men the 
proportion amounted to about 50 ])er cent; among women the proportion 
was about 3 per cent (about 44, IKK) altogether), which figure will have 

* A krona (plor. kronor) == 1 10 shilling = 0268 dollar. 
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Table 40 . Eevenues of the communities during 1876195 and in 1899,^ 


1 

! Average 
j for the years 

Hean 

population. 

Amount of revenue. Kronor (k I'lO shilling). 

Per in- 
habit. 

Taxes. 

State grants.* 

other revenues. 

Total. 

Kronor. 

1876,'80 i 

1881/85 

' 1886 '90 i 

1891 95 ; 

In 1899 

liiii 

id 

• 

liill 

2.716.000 

3.318.000 

4.114.000 
4,753, OOti 

i 6,060.000 ; 

16.484.000 

20.658.000 

25.321.000 

28.272.000 

39.716.000 

*' 

42.758.000 

50.028.000 

58.701.000 

07.180.000 

80.060.000 

9-60 

ll'OS 

12- 40 ' 

13- 00 
17-06 


considerably increased since then. In IIKK) the total number (men, 
women, and bodies corporate) amounted to 829,487, hen<‘e a very great 
increase since 1892^*. 

The democratic decrees now spoken of as atfecting the munici])al 
snifrage get quite a dilferent character through the way in which 
count is made of the number of votes. In fact, every person ])(»ssessed 
of the right to vote has a number of votes pro]>ortionate to the amount 
he pays in taxes — with certain restri<*tions. In the country communities 
every member has one vote for ea(*h tenth of a krona, paid in db'neral 
Supply*; however, no more than five thousand votes and no more than 
a tenth of the total unredu(*ed number of votes in the community; in 
the towns: one vote for each entire krona of the same tax, thougli no more 
than a hundred vott‘s and no Jiiore than a tiftieth of the total number. 

This r^r/eadunted suffrages undoulitedly gfives ;v ])eculiarly j)liitocratic staini> to 
Swedish municipal administration, hut, nevertheless, the system on the whole works 
better than one would bo a priori inclined to expect. The innate* moderation and 
regard for tlie rights of others which is churacteristic of the Swedish ])eople, 
manifests itself in this case also, and many a time citizens possessing an extra- 
ordinarily large, number of votes voluntarily refrain from ex(‘rcisiiig tlie influence 
which the law has conferred ou them. Hesides this, the sujierior iiittueuee jiut into 
the hands of the wealthier and more educated classes often counUTacts thci narrow- 
mindedness and short-sightedness which very frequently ac«!omj)any a juirely demo- 
cratic' form of government. On the whole, Swedish muuicJpal administration can 
' for competence and integrity bear coinjiarison with that of any other country; hut if 
instances of undue influence arc rarer than might be expected, still there will al- 
ways remain one defect in the system, viz. that it withholds from the masses the 
valuable education which a greater participation in communal life might afford them. 

C) The municipal authorities are partly authoritative and partly 
executive. With regard to the authoritative element there is one 
very peculiar circumstance, i. e. that, as a rule, this authority is not 
exercised by any kind of rej)resentative, but immediately by the voters 
themselves as a body. Thus it comes about that one may see authori- 
tative municipal meetings consisting of several hundred, possibly even 
of a thousand persons. , 

\ Parishes as well as lay communities. — * Principally for the Common schooU 
(in 1S99 about 5,544,00<) kronor for this purpose). — ® Both 1905 imd 1892 include, however; 
suel^^s are in arrears for unpaid rates; see above. 
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... u . .1 r. 

Expenditures for 

1876/80. 

Kronor. 

1881/85. 

Kronor. 

1886/90. 

Kronor. 

1891/86.. 

KroBOT. 

^'1899.;'' 

Kronor. 

Clergy 

9.029.000 

8.249.000 

7.377.000 

1.564.000 
604,000 

10,301,000 1 

8.439.000 1 

9.644.000 

9.986.000 

8.656.000 

1.721.000 
644,000 

13.693.000 

10.481.000 

10.014.000 

11.831.000 

9.535.000 

2.352.000 
832,000 

14.386.000 

12.024.000 

10,634,000* 

14.049.000 

11.613.000 
2,907,000 

867,000 

17.562.000 

13.869.000 

11350.000 

19.325.000 

13.804.000 
4,676,000 

995,000 

35.750.000 

16.566.000 

Common schools 

Belief of the poor .. 
Medical attendance*. 
Technical schools*... 
Public buildings etc.^ 
Other purposes* 

Total ; 

4S,SB3,0«0 1 

54,823,000 ; 

00,074,000 

71,501,000 

1 

s 

•n* 



Thirt iiltra-(lerao(Tatic system (a direct descendant of the primitive 
Germanic Folk-meetings) ])r(^vai]s in country communities almost uni- 
versally. On the other hand, in towns it is only allowt'd in the smallest, 
i. e. those with a population of less than ^1,000. Even these small 
towns may,, moreover, elect a representative, if they wish, and this is 
obligatory in the case of the larger ones. — Tlie deliberative and 
authoritative Comniuiial Assembly is called, in the country, Komrnunal- 
stamma, in towns, Allniitn rudstuga. 

In the country coiniri unities, the (Aimniunal Assembly elects its own jiresident 
and vicepresident for four v('ars, but, in the towns the mayor is ipsa facto president. 
Ordinary assemblies are lieid in the countr. communities three times a year, viz. in 
March. (Ictoher, and l)(‘Cimil)er. Extraordinary nu'etiugs are, however, held (usually 
at least fiv(i in the course of the vrar) for transacting 8])eeial business. In the towns, 
the assembly ordinarily ine<‘ts only twice a y(‘ar, viz. in June and December. 

Communal Assemblies settle gen(*ral eomiiuinal business, elect the 
executive oftieers, and possess the right of levying communal taxes. The 
general tax of the Cominuiiity is assessed according to what each person 
j)ays to the State in the tax called General Su])ply, which is a direct tax 
(in some measure a progressive tax) on property and income (ef. j)age :208). 

A bare majority is, with few exceptions, required for carrying a 
resolution at the Communal Assemblies. The resolution may he appealed* 
against by any member of the Community, whether lie has a vote or not, 
if lie is of opinion that such a resolution infringes on his private rights 
or is contrary to law. His plaint is brought before the Governor, from 
whom a further appeal can he lodged with the Government of tlie State. 

In certain cases, the express sanction of the Governor is required, 
in others, even that of the State Government. The most import- 
ant of the first-mentioned cases is the imposition of rates extending 
beyond a period of five years.. The consent of the Government is re- 
quired for contracting a loan not redeemable within two years, and also 
, in certain other instances. 

^ Parishes as well as lay communities. — * Including Hygiene. — ® Commnnal 
grants to State Colleges inclusive. — * Streets and public places, communications etc.; see 
Table 42. — * See Table 42. — ® A krona ~ I’lO shilling = 0 268 dollar. 
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Table 42. Specijkcution {for the iom$) of the Eapenaee headed tlhildk 
buildings etc.'* and ^Other putposes^ in Table 41. In Krd&or.^ 


A) > Public buildings etc.> 


Avenge Average 
1876/80, 1881/86. 


Average Average 
1886/90. imXfm, 


In 1889. 


Hoases • ; 1,342,000 ^ 

Streets, markets, and squares... j 2,356,000 

Harbours and bridges ! 2,274,000 

Scavenging 334,000 

Street-lighting ; 537,000 

Watorwo rks 579,000 

Fire-organization 610,000 


2,578,aX)| 2,549,000 i 3,835,000 11,289,000 

4.418.000 ! 3,765,000 1 3,278,000 3,975,000 

2.199.000 1.765.000 2,318,000 3,866,000 

462,000; mi. 000 ‘ 848,000 1,451,000! 

601.000 756,000, 895,000 986,000! 

819.000 1,062,000! 1,166,000 2,698,000 

fK)6,000 : .564,000 702,000 1,071,000 


Tatal for the towns 8,032,000 : 11 ,.582,000 ^ 11,018,000 ! 13,037,000 i 25,331,000 
Conntry eommumties 2,S«9,0(»j 2,111.0tX). .3,368,000 ! 4..5 2.5.0l!0| 10,419.0001 

Total : 10,301,000 ; 18,693,000 : 14,386,000 : 17.562,000 i 35.750,000 j 


B) > Other purposes. i 


Administration a l.U34.()00 1,073,000: l.l]3.000 i 1,128,0001 1,213,000 : 

Police 1,256.0<J0 1,439,000 1,738,000 ; 2.190,000 ; 2,573,000 

Interest on loans 2;991,0(X) : 4.100.000 1 1.934,000 I 5,767 .aw ; 6,533.000 


Total for the towns 5.2^.000 6,612,000 7,7K5,0(J0 i».085,000 10,319.000 ^ 

Couniry communities 3.155.000 3,869.(.XX) 4.239.(K.K) 4.784.0(K) 6,247,000 * 

Total ; 8,439,000 j 10,481,000 j 12,024,000 i 13.869,000 16,566,000 ‘ 


As we have already’ mentioned, in towns the right of decision is 
exercised .in municipal matters hy a representative. In the smallest 
towns this right is optional. These representatives are called Town 
Councils (Stadsfullmaktige) and are elected by ratepayers acxjording 
to the graduated suffrage-scale (vid. page 250). The number of Coun- 
cilors is dependent on the population; the highest number allowed is 
60, except at Stockholm, which has 100. Councilors are elected for 
four years (at Stockholm only for two), half the number of whom have 
to be elected every other year (in Stockholm every year). 

D) The executive authorities in the communities are quite dif- 
’ ferent in the Country and in the Towns. In the country, every com- 
munity has, as a rule, a single executive authority, viz. the Vestry 
Board (Kommunalnamnden), which is composed of at least 3, at most 
11 members elected for four years, and half tlie number is changed 
every other year. The members of the Vestry Board do not receive 
any remuneration for their work. The rector of the parish is also 
entitled to attend at Vestry Board meetings. In some communities, a 
special Board of Guardians is elected. — In towns, the communal exe- 
cutive authorities are, to a certain extent, mixed with those of the State. 
The municipal authority is confided to the Magistrates, who, however, 
at the same time compose a Court of First Instance. The Magistrates 

^ A krona = l lO shilling = 0*268 dollar. — * Expenses for churches, schools, chari- 
taible institutions, and infirmaries not included. These are entered under their own re- 
spective headings in Table 41. — * Jurisdiction included. 
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consist of the Mayor and Aldermen, of whose appointment mention has 
already been made in a preceding section (page 195). In every town 
there is also elected a Board of Finance^ which manages the property 
of the town. 

The towns, moreover, appoint a nnmber of special hoctrds for cer- 
tain purposes, as the care of the Poor, Public Hygiene, Building,, Fire 
service etc., all of which fall under the control of the Magistrates. For 
towns, there are also special Police regulations issued for the mainten- 
ance of public safety, which it is the duty of tlie Police authorities 
to apply. 

E) Certain details with regard to the finances of communities are 
given in Tables 40 — 42. These same also include the sums dispensed 
by the ec(‘lesiastical authorities of the parishes. 

The total assets of the Communities amounted in 1890 to 370*90 million 
kron(»r, 278*74 millions of which consisted ot real property. The debts made up 
226*21 nnllion kronor. As already mentioned, the r/cncra/ ot the communities 
is assessed according to tht‘ State-tax called General Supply, and in proportion 
to the latter; the total tax of the c<»mmuniti(‘H, durint? the quinciueuniums 1876/95, 
amounted to resiM*c1i\<dy 7*40, 7* >5 and 7*6o times as much. The earlier 

returns not h(‘imr ouit(‘ (‘ompletc, thtre has ]>een practically no increase. 

The Kr<»at forest funds which c<*rtain ])aribhes in Dalarne and Norrland (or, 
more properly speaking?, the landowners within these parishes) have acijuired of re- 
c«»nt years l)y tin* sale of the jmhlic torest*’, are not includtd in thf communal 
assets. Th(‘sc funds are sometimes very im}>ortant (in the communities of Orsa 
and Elfdaleu 10 and 6 millions rc'^pectiveh^ and they will, however, in future rise 
in value, inasmuch as the owiKTship of the wocais has not h(‘eii sold, hut only the 
rif^ht of working them for a certain number of years. In such communities, rates of 
all sorts ar(» met out of these ]»roperties (even for such members who own no 
land), and all public institutions of modern times (schools, roads, bridges, rail- 
ways, telejihonos, modern lighting, etc.) are i>rovided and equijiped in a rather 
costly style — a most singular sight in inirts which not long ago were considered 
among the most out-of-the-way and poverty-stricken in all Sweden. 


Poor Belief. 

In Sweden the Public Relief of the Poor is almost exclusively in 
the hands of the communities, and should therefore be treated of here in 
connection with Communal Administration. — The line between Public 
Poor Relief, i. e. that decreed by law, and Private Benevolence has of 
late years become rather more sharply defined. Still, however, there 
are several points at which their accounts are mingled. 

In former times, the care of the poor devolved in the first place on their 
relations, and according to the most ancient laws, those w^ho turned their parents 
out of doors were punished. Those who became j>oor through no fault of their 
* own went round to their neighbours and asked for alms. In the Middle Ages, the 
Church took the poor under her protection, and sometimes surrendered two-ninths of 
the tithes to the farmer, on condition that he undertook to assist beggars. Hospices 
were erected for the sick and indigent poor near churches and monasteries, and 
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Table 43. Relief d/ the poor during 1876195 and in 1899. 


! Average 
for the years 

Mean 

population. 

Persons enjoying parochial relief. 

Per 

1,000 

inh. 

Expenditure. 
Kronor. * 

Direct. 

Indirect. i 

Total. 

In all. 

Per Inb. 

1876 80 i 

4,500,000 

150,894 

.52,726 

203,820 

452 

7,J*77,000 

1-64 

1 1881.85 

4,605,000 

162,418 

61,280 

223,fl0s 

48-6 

8,656,000 

1-88 

1886, '90 

4,742,000 

172,233 

64.706 

230,030 

50-0 

9,f»35,()00 

2-01 

1 1891/95 1 

1 4,832,000 

181,813 

71,847 

253,060 

525 

11,613,000 

2*40 

1 In 1899 j 

1 5,080,000 

174,351 

62,035 1 

236,380 

1 46-5 

13,804,000 

272 


these were, later on, converted into hospitals and workhouses. At the Reformation 
the tithes were confiscated hy the State, and the oblijtatioii t4» look after the Poor 
jjradually devolv(‘<l on the communities. Begjting in puhlic w^as allowed in Sweden 
up to the passinj? of the first Public Poor Relief Bill on May ‘25, 1847. 

A) Public Poor Relief. According to the ])resent Poor Law Re- 
lief Bill, passed on the IKh of June 1871 (with a few alterations after- 
wards), every community constitutes a body for the relief of the poor. 
The request for poor relief is to be made by the <5oniiuunity in which 
the petitioner is living; but the costs of such relief have to be defrayed 
by the community where the petitioner is domidUiL Sueli needful 
relief musi be afforded to minors and others who through old age, sick- 
ness, infirmity, or ])(»dily defects are inr^apabJe of framing a living or 
are devoid of means of their own, and have none to take care of them. 
Sup]>ort may be granted in other cases after due investigation by the 
Poor Law* Board. Plverv able-bodied person is bound to maintain him- 
self and such cljildren of his as are under age; every able-bodied per- 
son must support his wife. Parents and children must sujjport one 
another iu pro])ortion to their needs and capabilities. Menial servants 
and other labourers, their w’ives, and children under age, must be main- 
tained by their inasters during the period of servit'e for which they are 
engaged. 

In the country communities, the general executive authority (Kommunal- 
n^mnden) constitutes the Board of Guardiane where no sjiecial such Board is 
established, which is seldom the case. In towns, a Board of Guardians con- 
sisting of at least five persons is elected, as a rul(% for four years. The rector of 
the parish is ipso facto member of the Board (in towns as well as in the country); 
women can be elected members of special Boards (since 1889), but not of the 
Kommunalnilmnd. 

A Swedish citizen acquires domicile sujua) in the community where he 
has last been assessed for taxes. After the age of 60, a j}er8on retains ever after- 
wards the domicile he had when reaching that age. A wife has the same domicile 
as her husband. Legitimate children under age have their father’s domicile, but, 
in the case of his death, their mother’s. Illegitimate children under age have their 
mother 8. If a person who migrates to a community has for himself, his wife, or 
children, the year previous or subsequent, been in receipt of poor-relief from the 

^ Children of parents enjoying parochial relief. — ‘A krona (plur. kronor) = 1*10 
bhiUing = 0-268 dollar. 
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place he removed from, or stands in need of such relief during the first oatetidiur 
year after such migration, he is regarded as having his domicile in the place 
from which he has migrated. No one can be refused the right of changing 
his abode on the ground that he may possibly come to need parish relief. — 
Appeals against the refusal of parish relief can be brought before the Communal 
Assembly and after that before the Governor. • 

Begging is forbidden by law. If the beggar arrested is in necessitous cir- 
^pumstances, he obtains assistance; if otherwise, he is warned and, in bad cases, 
can be sentenced to compulsory work. Minors Cuiider 16 years of age) who have 
repeatedly been guilty of begging, are chastised by o»der of the police authorities 
in their ]>arents’ or guardians* homes. 

The Poor Law Guardians are bound on receipt of application for 
relief to inquire carefully into the petitioner’s position and needs, and 
into how far such relief should be atlbrded; to sec that necessitous 
children not only receive maintenance, but also a fixed abode and Chris- 
tian education; to take note that such support is properly applied, 
and with that object to divide the (‘ommunity into districts, each un- 
der the insp(‘ciion of a special Guardian. 

Poor liaw Guardians have the right of guardians and masters over 
those wlio are entirely dependent on them for maintenance, and all that 
they ])ossess devolves on the community. The Poor Law Guardians 
have the ricfht of masters over a) everyone who is in receipt of other 
relief than full mainienance: b) those whose wives, or children under 
age, are entirely dependent on them fur mainttmance; c) those who 
through idleness bring: theif’ wives or children to such poverty that 
the latter are in need of assistance, even if that assistance be only a 
temporary one. 

if those falliug umler the (imiiiiiioii of the guardian are capable of work, but 
refuse to perform the tasks assigned to them, or otherwise conduct themselves 
contnmacionslv <»r licentiously, then such are to he warned, and if the warning is 
unheeded, tiny are to he brought before the Governor, who has the power to 
condemn them to enforced labour. In tin* case of those under age, the Board can 
order them a thrashing. — The community has the right to ho compensated ^ 
for relief afforded out of such prop(*rt3’ as the r(?cipient of such relief possesses 
or may come to jiossess, and out of the earnings accruing to the latter for work 
performed while in the dominion of the guardians. In tli(< case of the recipient 
of relief having a kinsman j>roj)erly answerable for his inaint(*nance, tin? latter 
shall i>ay this. If this be not done voluntarily, then the matter is to be brought 
before the Governor. 

Communities make their own regulations. The most common is 
that children (less frequently elderly persons) who get direct poor re- 
lief are hoarded out, but elderly persons with none to care for them, 
widows, and unmarried women with children are taken care of in Poor^ 
^Houses or similar establishments, while the rest receive quarterly or 
monthly allowances in money or kind whilst they live in their own 
cottages or are boarded out. There are Worhhouses in the larger towns. 
In the country. Poor-farms have of late years been more and more 
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fil^uently establisked, aDd there the necessitous get lodguig, food, 
dotiung, aS well as mental and physical attention on con< 1 ition of 
working at the Master’s orders, according to their capacity, at far** 
m^g, the management of domestic animals, and simple handicrafts* 
Tkese establishments, when intelligently managed, have proved fitting ; 
Somes, and, to a large extent, pecuniarily profitable to the community, 

■ ^ V ;X899, the whole number of Poor-farms amounted to 282, acoommo^ 
16,180 paupers. 



l^tblic Orphanage, Stockholm. 


Among special localities in Sweden, tbe towns of Gothenburg and Gefle 
, are, in point of parochial poor relief, deserving of special notice. Gothenhura^ 
which so often has taken the lead concerning institutions for the general welfare, 
is of note also because, already in 1799, an organization was effected there which 
is very nearly identical with the system originating much later at Elbcrfeld 
and deriving its name from that town. In Gothenburg, however, by reason of 
several difficulties, this organization had to be abolished again in 1834. In Gejle, 
the Elberfeld system has in our days been puc into practice and is there embraced 
with great interest, which has spread also to some other places in Sweden. 

A public institution, though to a great extent founded on private donations, 
is the Public OrphanaiT® of Stockholm. It is placed under the authority of a 
Board, consisting of the High . Governor of Stockholm, the Chief of the police, 
and six members appointed by the King. The newly erected building ot this 
orphanage is the most modem and practical of its kind, and one of the largest 
to he found anywhere. From sanitary and economical reasons, the children are, 
ail soon as ever convenient, for care and education left in charge to persons bearing 
,a ^ood character and living out of the orphanage, preferably to country people. 


THE BE£IEP of the POO^. 

Tab. 44. supers fully provided for^ in 1885. By aye and civil conditioiic* 


Age. 

Popalation, 
end of 1885. 

Paupers 
fully pro- 
vided for. 

Per cent 
of popu- 
lation. 

Fully provided for 
per 100 men within 
each group. 

Fully provided for 
per 100 women within 
each group. 


Har- 

ried. 

Widow- 

er*. 

Single. 

M»w- 

rled. 

Wi- 

dows. 

Sliigle, 




0/15 years.. 
15/25 . .. 
tb/m > .. 
36/45 * .. 

45/55 » .. 

55/85 » . 

65/75 * .. 

75/tti » .. 

1,538,438 

822,485 

644,661 

524,202 

4.56,312 

388,864 

224,058 

83,749 

15,620 

2,410 

1,942 

3,146 

4,395 

6,439 

10,016 

11,248 

1*02 

1 029 

0*80 
0*60 
0*96 
1*66 
4*47 
13*48 


___ 

6*27 

0*67 

1*82 

2*38 

5*30 

13*70 

106 

0*84 

0*57 

2*50 

542 

9*82 

14*40 

27*50 

1 

1-21 

218 

3 - 8 e 

2-92 

2'76 

5-76 

14-SO 

0 - i 97 

iM»: 

0-84 
2-10 ' 
8’48 
5 - 9 $ 
18-20 
29-60 

Total 

4 , 682,709 

55,216 i 

i 1*18 

• i . 1 • i 

. 

i • 



The Statistics relating to the Relief of the Poor in Sweden go back to 
1805; in tli(‘ir present developed form, however, only from 1874. In 1899, 
there were 5,253 (!stiii)lisliments of ditlereut sorts for relieving the poor, which 
are capable of containing 83,305 persons in all. The total number of persons 
in receipt <»f luirish relief since 1870 is shown by Table 43, w'hich also exhibits 
the total expenses of such rcdief. In both cases th(‘ data, received at the beginning 
were less amide, lienc(‘, tin* increase in the table is partly apparent. An augmen- 
tation, bowev(‘r, did actually take ]dace in the (‘xtension of Poor Kijlief in the period 
1881.90, chietiy in consecpience of the very grwtU increase in the number of persons 
in more advanced ag(‘, of which mention lies bemi ali'oady made. Of fate years the 
muiiber of paupers has again din-’iiished, in consequence of the improved economic 
conditions in general ami, j»erhaps, also through the Poor-farms'> (see above). 

In 1894, 8 * 3 (i jxT c(‘nt of tin* population under the age of 15 wtTe enjoying 
relief, 2*i>r> ]X‘r ci-nt id' nnniarried men, 4*r)0 jier cent of unmarried women, 2*91 
per cent of married men, .*J*02 per cent of married \vom(‘n, 13’5i jier emt of 
widow(*rs and no less than 23*1 1 , or nearly a fourth, of widows. These dgures 
comprise the total number of persons in receipt of i»arish relit‘f, even those who 
only obtain minor and occasional assistance. >>'ith regard to the fully lyrovided 
for, a special eiiqneti^ was made in 1885, certain results of which are reported 
in Table 44. According to this enquete, at least 4*7 9 ]»er cent of illegitimate 
<;hildr(*n have* to be maintained (besides such as receive minor assistance), but 
legitimate only 0’C4 i»er c(‘nt. Fixity of residence, even of the humblest kind, 
always shows as a Jiecessary consecpience a decreased need for ]»oor relief. It 
must be observed that the figur(*s in Table 44 are undoubtedly a. trifle too low. 
In 1899, tin* total number of those wholly su]»portiMl by the j>arish amounted to 
73,994. Those boardiul-out were 31,947 (three-fourths of whom were children), 
those in hospitals 7,218, and those supported in their own homes 150,617. 

B) Private Charity is very extensive in Sweden and lias at com- 
mand, also, consideralde donations; in the year 1895, about 77. million 
kronor. A certain part of these funds, however, is administered by com- 
munal authorities, in which case the money distributed will, at least 
in part, be reckoned in the figures given above in the matter of public 
poor relief. 

Sweden. 17 
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ehaHty^ iii - little in common li^tk ^ 
ew ig- Still, in Swedeii aleo 

natnrally, moH % less iffiistribtittion of relief without any very jexact ^ 
kn whether theie is need of it or as to how it will b«i used, f' 

Great efforts have been made during the last few years to give ^ wis^ 
direction to charitable endeavours; and this is especially the object of 
the Charity Organization Society in Stockholm founded on an English^ 
model. 

The Charity Organization Society (FOreningen fOr Vfil^oreiiluitens Ord- 
nande), commonly called F. V. 0., has for its mission to work in the 
capital towards a well regulated collaboration, irresi>ectively of differences of 
religious or ])olitical opinions, between ]»enevolent private persons, institutions, 
or associations, and the poor relief boards, and, consequently, while striving 
to check and discourage iiieiidicancy, to concentrate and regulate all our avail- 
able strength so as to perrnanenth ameliorate, in ac<'ordanci‘ with a united system- 
atic action, the condition of tlu>se who are in need of liel}>. All who feel inte- 
rested in and who arc willing t(» take )>art in such a w(»rk have a nn*t*ting-jdace 
at the Central Office of the Association, where ]»ersou^ in m ed of help also ujqdy. 
The members of the Association, moreover, send thither all apjilicuiits fur relief 
unknown to them, that information may he obtaiiUMl about tluun. 

The Central Oftice has at its service ])ersons of both sexes, who vi>it the 
homes of the applicants and inquire into their (*ircumstanc(js. rhrougli constant 
intercourse with the ])oor themsedves and their landlords, employers, etc. these 
:>Tisitorsv are in levery separate case able to give the quickest )>ossil>le information 
in regard to their true condition.* The visitors jiresent a rej)ort on (!\ery case, 
containing all the information they have been able to eddain, so that the (H'tice may 
be in a condition to form a conception of what can and ought to 1)0 done. Each 
individual case with reports are ])rought before a working committi'e cliosen from 
amongst representatives of the Parish Hoard of (iuardians, various charitable 
societies, and other persons who work amongst the }>oor; and the application is 
summed up in a document case-paper*^), and the committee det'ides what steps 
shall be taken or recommended. 

The Central Oftice is not specifically intended to be an administrator of 
relief, but only to arrange matters and to obtain the collaboration of all those 
who in each special case can do their share; but the i>ublic uses it as on inter- 
mediar^" also in supplying relief. From u lending fund are issued small loans 
"to needy persons when this is found advisable. Implements of work, such as sewing 
machines and similar articles, are also given out as a loan. A »sloyd» department 
provides work for women and men who, from various causes, cannot obtain it 
otherwise. In a home for children, infants from iioor families receive care and 
attention for a time, when, for one reason or another, such cannot be suitably 
supplied by their mothers. 

The association endeavours, by means of iminphlets, meetings, and lectures, 
to propagate information relating to whatever can favour rational work for the poor. 

The F. V. O. was organized in 1889. The number of members is now 
about 2,200. At the Central Office, which was opened in 1890, 12 persons are 
daily assidnonsly occupied; only one of these, a bookkeeper, is paid. The 
'registry at the Office now contains 12,000 »ca8e-papers», in which is found infor- 
mation concerning about 50,000 persons. Funds, administered by the Board of ■ 
Directors for specially stated objects, amount to nearly 460,000 kronor. Through 
the Central Office, as intermediary, about 450,000 kronor has during these ten 
years been paid out in relief; and more than 100,000 kronor as wages for work done. 
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A spe|6ial llliid >f bei^olence is that exereised is Stockholia by the wl^ 
ylHatrkt pcNH* la t|^ own hmWf foiisded dii IjlSS 

, pari^ of Adidf but sow wotldsg also is the parish of 

0# %oU as the Kasi^bolm SlOk nursing Society, funded in 1893. upon thehm^y 
ol the above named Society. Both of these societies, by employing paid 
engaged for the purpose, greatly lighten and supplement the cai;e devoted tcf 
sick poor by the district doctors of the town. The nurses have not only to ^6 
^ the most careful sick-nursing in the homes of the poor, hut have also to aid 
the sick with food, wine, linen, baths, etc., and to treat outer affections at their 
(the nurses’) own homes. What is thus given is intended only for the. r^toxa- 
tion to health of the sick person, but no alms may be otherwise given* The 
expenses of the societies ought really to be covered by the annual subscriptions of 
the members, and by voluntary contributions in money and kind, but their work 
has gained such recognition that the civil authorities accord them a grant, and they 
are also remcmbcTed in donations. — Two similar societies have been founded in 
the year 1899, called the Society for Nursing the sick poor in the parish of 
Maria and the Society for Nursing the sick poor in the parish of Ostermalm. 

Among special localities, Gothenburg also in point of private poor relief 
ranks highest for tlie groat generosity and circumspection manifested by the citizens 
<»f that town in the ndoniiatory social work of our time. The most important 
institutions for suchlike })iirposes are dealt with in various places under the 
heading: Social conditions and Social statistics, at the end of this work. Here, 
only tile inihrmation may ho imparted that the amount of donations for charitable 
purjioses in (lOthenhurg have reached the considerabl(‘. total of about 30 million 
kronor. 

Self-Ooverniiient of the Ians. 

The representative ass' iiildy of a LSii is called County Council 
(Landstiiig;). A Laii c an be divided into several County Councils, which 
has, however, only lieen done with regard to Kalmar ISlii, which has 
two such Councils. 

Towns wliich jinssess more than '/loo of the total population of Sweden are 
not represented in (’onnty C’ouncils, but the correspondent functions are performed 
in them hy tlie Town Councilors (vide ]»agc 262). These towns are Stockholm, 
Gothouhurg, Maliiid, aud Norrkoping, aud also Geflc — the latter town by reason 
of ail older decree, when only 25,000 inhabitants were required for exernptiou 
from the County C'ouncil. 

The nuinlier of County Councilors varies between 22 and 91, and 
amounts, on an average, to 48. These are elected separately in the 
country and towns, in toivns one for every eomjdete or incomplete total 
of 2,500 inhabitants; in the country one for every complete or in(?om- 
plete total of 5,000 inhabitants in every hundred (harad). In towns 
they are elected by the Communal Assembly, where such exists, if 
not, hy the Town Councilors; in the country the election is generally 
made indirectly, the electors being chosen at Communal Assemblies. 
To be qualified for a County Councilor, a man must be 25 years old, 
have his domicile in the Lan, and also have the right to vote in the 
constituency. The election is for two years. County Councilors re- 
ceive their traveling expenses, but no other remuneration. 
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Table 45. ReceipU ^and expenditures of the County eouncila. 

(A krona = l*io shilling or 0*268 dollar.) 


Average 
for the years 

Receipts. Kronor. 

Expenditures. Kronor. 

Taxes. 

c 

Other. 

Total. 

Sanitary 

measures. 

Other. 

Total. 

i 

1876/80.... 1 1,123,000 

1881/85 { l,ii94,0U0 

188(5/90 1,409.000 

1891/95 1,698,000 

In 1829 1 2,059,000 

1,108,000 

l.KUXOOO 

1,1)81,000 

2.039.000 

2.926.000 

2.231.000 

2.454.000 

2.090.000 

3.137.000 

4.985.000 

1.375.000 
1,442,0(K) 

1.819.000 

2.358.000 I 

3.030.000 

784,000 

1.174.000 

1.172.000 

1 1,476,000 

1 1,680,000 

2,159,060 

2,016,000 

2,001,000 

3.834.000 

4.710.000 


These Councils ordinarily meet annually in September at the capital of the 
Liin, but cannot, at most, be Jissembled for more than seven working-days. The 
President is appointed by the Government from among the members of the Council. 
The governor has a right to take jjart in debates, but not in resolutions. Every 
member has a vote in the ballot; for certain resolutions of the votes are re- 
quired, in other cases a bare majority. The Government, the Governor, as well 
as every Councilor has the right of introducing bills. All the most important 
resolutions, to have validity, must be ratified by the governor. In the case of 
such ratification being refused, an appeal lies to the Government. 

CoTiiity Councils transact the development of trade, means of com- 
munication, hygiene, education etc. The care of the sich has become the 
most important object of their attention, and takes 60 per cent of all their 
expenses (cf. Table 45). Their principal receipts consist of a share in 
the fees for sale of spirits (cf. page 282) etc.; where further revenues 
are necessary, the County Council imposes taxes, i. e. i>artly a poll-tax 
for the care of the sick, amounting at most to 50 <>re (about 6 Vo fh) for 
every adult male not especially exempted, and half that sum for every 
woman, — partly a tax which is assessed according to the ^General 
Suj)ply», corresponding to what is done in communities (vide page 251). 

The County Councils have also an imi)ortant political mission in 
electing members of the Upper House of the Riksdag (cf. page 179). 


4. CHURCH AND RELIGION. 

At the first glance the Swedes appear to be one of the most 
homogeneous peoples in the world as regards church and religion; for 
of the population of Sweden there is hardly one in a thousand who 
does not belong to the Protestant faith, while more than ninety-nine 
per cent are members of one and the same religious organization, the 
Swedish Lutheran Church, On closer investigation, however, it will be 
found that a great many different phases of religious belief prevail, 
and indeed it may be maintained that no Christian people of the 
present time, with the exception of the Anglo-Saxon race, is affected 
by such a warm religious interest as are the Swedes; 
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From 830 A. I). — the date when Christianity was preached for the first time 
in Sweden by St. Ans(jariu8 — more tlian 300 years elapsed before Sweden could 
be said to be a Christian country, and yet another full centur}" passed before the 
Swedish Church was completely incorporated in the Roman Catholic Church at 
the Synod of Skeniage in 1248. From 1164 Sweden had been a separate eccle- 
siastical })rorince, inasmuch as in that year Stefan, a monk attached to the 
earliest Swedish monastery (that of Alvastra, founded 1144) became the first 
Archbishop of Uppsala. The Kcdedasiical Privileges, issued in the year 1200, 
laid the basis of the jiolitical jiower of the Swedish Church; this power, however, 
never became so great as in Norway and in Denmark. Yet in regard to its 
religious iiithience the Church was stronger in Sweden than in the neighbouring 
countries. St. Bridget (St. Birgitta), who died in 1373, is the most notable 
figure in the Scandinavian religious world during the Middle Ages; though ge- 
nuinely vSwTdish she has quite ecumenical views. Moreover, the literature con- 
nected with the name of St. Rridget forms the most important intellectual pro- 
duct in the whole of Scandinavia during that epoch, while the Nunnery of 
Vadstena, founded by St. Rridget, was the parent of as many as 70 similar 
institutions, some of them to lie found as far south as Spain and Italy, and 
some, again, being still in existence at the i>resent day. 

The Itefonuation reached Sweden as early as 1519, through the instru- 
mentality of Glaus Petri (1493/1 .552), a disciple of I.uther and a man of 
kindred spirit with him; it was not, however, until two generations later that 
the new doctrine established itself. Guatavus Vasa (reigned 1523/60) adopted 
it, making use of it as the most powerful agent in his scheme of national reor- 
ganization. Subsequent to a resolution of the Riksdag of 1527, he trans- 
ferred the property, political power, and supreme administration of the Church 
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into the hands of thQ King, the Church thereby running the risk of devolving 
into a mere institution of the State. Thanks, however, to the translation of 
the Bible into Swedish (the New Testament in 1520, the whole Bible in 
1541), the Gospel made' its way into the very hearts of the people. The 
onsets of Catholic reaction under the half-Catliolic King Johan III (1669/92) 
and under the , wholly Catholic King Sigismund (1592/99), resulted in Protest- 
antism asserting itself fully under the headship of Duke Charles (subse- 
quently King Charles IX), and on the Uppsala Synod in 1593, the clergy 
and people of Sweden united as one. man to uphold the Augsburg Confession. 
The Swedish people went ,put of these contests inspired with a deep and 
youthful devotion for the Gospel of Christ, a devotion that, in spite of their 
numerical weakness and their poverty, imbued them with power to vanquish, under 
Gustavus 11 Adolphus^ the mighty federation for (’atholic reaction, to save, 
in Luther’s own land, the work of Luther, and to preserve for mankind its most 
precious possession — an achievement that bears comi»arison with any other 
that the history of the world has to show. 

Taking all things into consideration, the first 
part of the 17th century may fitly be termed the 
Period of Greatness of the Swedish Church; of 
that fact the names of Johannes liudherkius and 
iMurentius PauUnus bear witness. Subsequently 
naiTOvr-minded orthodoxy gained ascendency and the 
enthusiasm of an earlier age ]>assed away. The 
age, however, of Charles XI (1660; 97) and Charles 
XII (1697/1718) also produced great divines, such 
as IJaqvin Spegel and Jespei* Sredhery (the latter 
father of Emanuel Svedenhorg). By tlie Ecclesi- 
astical law of 1686 the Swedish (hurch obtained the 
form of organization which in the main is still in 
existence. 

To the Pietistic and other dissenting move- 
ments, that gradually made their appearan(‘e, the 
Church opposed edicts, legal ])roceedings, and finally, 
ill 1726, the ^>Conventicle Prorlamation^y^ forbid- 
ding, on pain of fines, imprisonment, and banishment, 
other religious assemblies than public diiine ser- 
vices and gatherings for private family worship. 
Tfie Church, having thus effectively discouraged every 
warmer religious movement and become a formal 
Statue of Olaus Petri, Stockholm. secular institution, was powerless to cope with 

the shallow Neology of the 18th century. During 
the 19th century this yielded place to, on the one hand, a more living Chris- 
tianity, evoked by a series of great awakenings and, on the other, to a more 
pronounced enmity to Christianity. Since the middle of the 19th century, the 
bands of the State Church have been loosened and ecclesiastical legislation has 
assumed a more modern guise, without, however, the privileged status of the 
members of the State Church in certain particulars having been entirely lost. 

Though religious liberty is, as we see, only of late origin, the history 
of Sweden has but few instances to show of serious persecution having taken place. 
Both in the transformation from Heathendom to (Christianity and from Catholicism 
to Protestantism the religious development of the Swedish nation was a gradual one, 
no pressure from other nations without being brought to bear, nor from the 
State authorities above. As a consequence, Christianity has struck deep root in 
Sweden, an evidence of which is to be seen in the fact that the great national 
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and social movements, so characteristic of history in ,the . i 9th century, have, 
with us, been principally of religious origin. Another contributory cause may 
be seen in the marked trait of mysticism in Swedish national character when 
sounded to its depths, that in its turn explains the keen religious interest inborn 
in Swedish minds. 

• 

The Constitution of the Church* The Ecclesiastical law of 1686 
is still in force, though with essential modifications. The supreme ad- 
ministrator in the Church is the King^ who has church affairs placed 
before him by the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education. 
For ecclesiastical legislation is requisite the unanimous decision of King, 
Riksdag, and Convocation. 

Convocation, instituted in 1863 (to replace the Estate of the Clergy 
in the four-chamber ])arliament — abolished in 1866), consists of 30 of 
the clergy (among them the 12 bishops and the Pastor Primarius of 
Stockholm, as ex officio members) together with 30 laymen represen- 
tatives, elected indirectly by a very numerous body of electors. Con- 
vocation meets once every five years; its last meeting was held in 1898. 

For the pur])oses of eocdesiastical administration Sweden is divided 
into 12 dioceses, subdivided into 186 deaneries, each yjrecided over by a 
Dean. The number of livings is 1,391, some of which include more than 
one parish, the total number of parishes being 2,556. At the head of 
every diocese there is a Bishop, su])por1;ed by a Chapter. A Bishop is 
selected by tlie King from among the three candidates who, by elec- 
tion of the clergy of the diocese, have received the largest number 
of votes; he cannot be removed from office unless upon legal enquiry 
and sentence. The head of tlie XJj)psala diocese has the title of Arch- 
hishop, and among the bishops he is »primus inter pares>>. A bishop 
alone has n<»t the right of final decision; he shares it with the other 
members of the cliapter. Against the decision of a Bishop or a chapter, 
appeal may be made to the supreme courts of law or to the Crown. 

The Chajtters, also called Consistories, arc composed of the rector of the 
chief parish in the cathedral city (the Dean), and the majority of the electors* 
(senior masters) at the public college in that city; in the university cities, how^ever, 
the professors in ordinary of the theological faculty take the place of the said 
lectors. Jn the chapter of Gotlienburg, besides the dean, two other rectors of the 
town have also seats. The city of Stockholm, really belonging to the diocese of 
Uppsala, has, notwithstanding, a consistory of its own, composed of the rectors of 
the city (of whom the one in the Storkyrko-parish is »Pastor Primarius»), besides 
a so-called Courtconsistory for the court and garrison parishes. 

Clergymen in the Swedish Church are educated, after passing the 
university entrance examination, at the two State universities (Upp- 
sala and Lund), where their courses of study are tolerably long (on 
an average 5 years), and to a certain extent include other sciences be- 
sides theology. Curates (i. e. such clergymen as have not yet received 
a fixed appointment) are sent out by the chapters to assist in parishes 
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where help is needed. Clergymen who have obtained fixed appoint- 
ments are of two classes: Bectors (Kyrkoherdar) — one in each living, 
and Perpetual Curates (Komministrar), constituting a class of assistant 
clergymen vrith fixed appointments, especially to be found in such 
livings as a»e very large or consist of more than one parish. 



yadstenn Church. 


With regard to the 
appointment of rectors, * 
the livings are tradi- 
tionally of three dif- 
ferent categories, viz. : 
a) prosentative by royal 
letters (about r>00 in 
nuinher), where the in- 
cumbent is api minted by 
the King, after an elec- 
tion has been made by 
the parish, to which, in 
general, regard is paid; 
/>) prosentative by the 
(^hapter (about 700), 
where the candidatci who 
at election has obtained 
the majority of votes is 
appointed by tlui (liap- 
ter; c) donative (be- 
twc(!n 80 and 00), where 
the incumbent is insti- 
tuted by the entitled j^a- 
tron. Of the remaining 
livings, (a number 
which is, however, gra- 
dually diminishing) are 
I’rebendaryshi ps, while 
for the others sjjecial 
regulations are in force. 
The Perpetual (Mrates 
arc a])j»oiiited according 
to the medhod h) above, 
save in the few^ cases 
where they have dona- 


tive benefices. — There are several peculiar features connected with the election 
of a clerg>’inan in Sweden. Eligible are, in the first place, the three applicants 
whose naines api)ear on the nomination-list drawn up by the chapter; the appli- 
cants must all belong to the diocese. If the parish desires to elect another clergy- 
man, there must be a certain greater majority than usual in favour of it. The 
right of voting is to a certain extent dependent upon the amount of rates ])aid, 
so that one individual may have many votes. In certain cases women and arti- 
ficial persons have votes. 

The payment of the clergy comes as a rule from their parishes, according 
to a fixed principle of rateage. The amount varies very considerably. According 
to a recent digest, 1,368 rectors have an average income of 4,709 kronor (a krona 
= l*in shilling), and 957 perpetual curates have one of 1,743 kronor — in both 
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cases with the addition of a dwelling-house. Every eigh^ rector has an income 
falling below three thousand kronor, and every eighth perpetual curate has less 
,than twelve hundred kronor. Twenty-three rectors have more than ten thousand 
kronor each, and thirteen perpetual curates have four thousand kronor or above that. 
The whole sum of salaries amounted to 8*ii million kronor, of which 1'46 mill, 
kronor consisted of the revenue from the benefices (—bouses wjtlf grounds), the 
whole appraised value of these amounting to 48*io million kronor. The whole 
question about the payment of the clergy is now receiving attention and a 
reform may soon be expected. The salary of a hishop is officially reckoned 
at from 10,000 to 15,000 kronor, and of the arphbishop at 1G,000 kr.; these 
amounts are ])robably, as a rule, far short of the actual suras received. — 
The Swedish clergy have not the right to pension (though their widows and 
children are entitled to such, from a special fund), hence clergymen who are 
getting past their work by reason of age obtain assistance from young clergymen 
not yet holding fixed appointments, whom they usually rc^ceive into their own 
houses and themselves remunerate. 

The parish early came to form the basis of secular communal life 
too. Nowhere, certainly, within, the compass of the Lutheran Church 
has the influence of the parishioners in church affairs been of old 
greater than in Sweden. In ecclesiastical and educational questions 
the Church AssenMy (Kyrkostamman) has the decision; the Hector 
presides, and every member of the civil community who as such pos- 
sesses a vote and belongs to the Swedish Church has the right of 
voting here too, in accordance, however, with a graduated scale, i. e. 
in proportion to the sum each jmys in rates (with the Testrictions 
mentioned on page 250). The Assembly elects two standing committees 
for four years; the Vesfry Board (Kyrkoradet) and the School Board 
(Skolradet), over both of wdiich the Rector presides. The Vestry Board 
has to look after the concerns of the church, to administer certain 
church funds, and exercise church discipline. The close connection 
between church and school in Sweden is a characteristic feature; 
moreover, the high standard to which popular education has been brought 
in the country, is largely owing to the efforts of the clergy. 

Instrumental in bringing about this result have also been the Catechetical 
Meethtffis (HusforhOr), which have no counterpart in other countries. Already the 
Ecclesiastical law of lOSfi enjoins the clergy to supplement their sermons and 
interrogations in church on the catechism by visiting their i)arishioners at home, 
one after the other, in order to examine them in Christian knowledge. During 
the 18th centurj^ it w^as enacted their duty so to do, while the obligations of 
the parishioners with regard to attendance were more ])rcciscly defined. At the 
l>rescnt time, these catechetical meetings are held for a considerable section of the 
parishioners together at one time. The institution has, however, in many towns 
changed so far as to the meetings having assumed a devotional character. 

The clergy in Sweden have from olden times kept a number of Registers 
of the impulation (amongst others those which have formed tlic basis, for a 
century and a half, of the famous Swedish population statistics). These registers 
have been instituted, partly for the requirements of the churches, but also largely 
for those of national government. The labour of keeping these in large parishes 
is considerably onerous, and it is carried out without extra remuneration. 
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jBlometers (in the six northernxnost JJths of about sqw km,, ia the rest of 
only aboat 75). In North Sweden, parishes are ofbBn enoraidasly larger that 
.Gellivare has an area of 17,000 sq, km., or more than that of the whole of the 
Kingdom of Saxony, The population in a country parish averages about 1,700, 
but in a towif qne, npwards of 9,000. In Stockholm many parishes arc exceedingly 
populous, with as many as 50,000 members and upwards. The total numb^ 
of cter^pnen in Sweden is about 2,800, or one to 1,800 inhabitants, a proportion^ 
which for a Protestant country may be termed normal. In North Sweden, how- 
ever, the relative number of, clergymen is considerably less. 

Ill the quinquennium of 1876/80 the expenditure of the parishes in Sweden 
on the Church and the clergy amounted to 9* os million kronor a year, and in 
1891, 95 to 10*63 million kronor, being 2*oi and 2*20 respectively per inhabitant. 
See further Table 41, p. 251. The value of the churches themselves is estimated 
at 95 million kronor. (A krona = l*io shilling or 0*268 dollar). 
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The alteration of greate.st moment in ecclesiastical legislation du- 
ring the 19th century was the practical carrying out of the principles 
of religious liberty. 

Since 1741, it is true, foreigners adhering to the Reformed Church have 
enjoyed the right of the free exercise of their religion in Sweden; this right 
was extended in 1781 to those of other Christian creeds, and in 1782 to Jews 
also. In spite, however, of the decree of the Constitution that »the King shall not 
constrain or cause to constrain any man’s conscience, but shall protect every 
one in the free exercise of his religion, provided he do not thereby disturb 
the public peace nor give offence to the public*, the old severe regulations for 






naltitftlboni Swedes remained oi^ the statnte-boak, and nfm oomM!|eiiall|f 4^ 
by the authorities; thus they compelled contumacious imronts to hate tiioik 
.ten baptized, and had persons who apostatized from the Lutheran Bootrliief Hm 
tisit^ conTenticlcs prosecuted and punished. The repeal of the Conventicle 
motion^ in 1858, forms the turning-point; since that time the restraints that tibe 
parish exercised upon the inhabitants within it, — in so far as th^yf amongst other 
duties, forraiTly always had to employ the clergy of their own respective parishes at 
^ baptism, burial, marriage, and communion, etc., — have been relaxed; Swedish citizens 
have obtained the right to leave the National Church and to form Christian bodies 
of their own with public divine services and religion^ instruction according to their 
own tenets; civil marriages have been introduced for certain cases; and more liberty 
bas been granted with regard to ]jai>tism, continnation, holy communion 

Now there is really a axtv <*onsiderable religious freedom prevailing. The 
most essential e^rceptiom to this Ireedom are: that the King, the ministers of 
the Crown, and the teachers of religion in government schools must ])rofcss, just 
as the clergy in the Churcii, the* Lntlieran doctrine; that monasteries are not to 
be established; that ]ml)lic religious servi<‘e of iiagan descriidion is forbidden; that 
it is not permitted f(»r anyone to leave the Swedish Church vvithouth stating his 
intention to hecomc a meinher of some otlier Christian hody; and that dissenters, 
as well as <»theiN. must eoiitrihnte to the siip])oi*t of the Swedish Church, as being 
an in'-titiiliou oi an t'dncational ^harsictcr in the service of the state, its officers 
Jiauug, too, purel; ^eeular diitus in addition to their religious ones. 

Creed and ('iiltus. The ]nire evjiug-cdhml doetriiie, which the Swedish 
Chureh ]>r(>less(‘s, js determined, in thi» (\>nstitution of Sweden, as beinjg 
that which was aeet‘pted and set forth ill the iiuallered Aiigslmr^ Con- 
fession of 15th 1 and in the res(dution arrived at by the Up])!sala Synod of 
tlie year 15113. Tin* Keciesiastt ‘al law. on the otlier hand, menti»>ns further 
the whole of tlie Hook of (\meord as an ex])osition of the aeeepted doc- 
trine, and Convocation in lSlh> rejected, by .‘hi \"ote« to 2S, the proposi- 
tion of the ("rown, which parliament had samdioiied, to alter the latter 
statement in aeeoi'danee with the former. 

The Noologieal Ilamlbook of the veur lail was re])laeed in 1HI»4 by a 
new one, which more faithfully ]>reserves the Lutheran tradition; then'with the 
choral jiart of the service has become fuller ami more varied. Two fresh series 
of texts for sermons for the round of the >ear were issued in 1800, for us8 
with the old ones. The IJt/rnnal (of 1810) prepared by iK WtilHu, the 
great hymnwriter, is still in use. 

The Church liibic is still that of Charles XII (of the vear 170:i), but ever 
since 1773 a Hible Commission has been in e\istem*e and has iiroiigiit forward 
new suggestions from time to tinu*. Not until 1883 was a new translation of the 
New 'IVstainent adojited, and then not detiuitelv so. Of the Old Testament the 
translation was submitted to Convocation in 1808, and was almost universally ap- 
proved, though considered to need some slight alterations; at the same time a 
revision of the New Testament was also decided upon. — The Exposition of 
the Catechism now ordained dates from 1878; the catechism itself is the small 
edition by Luther of 1529. 

The revival of religious life among the peoiilo during the last few decades, 
in conjunction with the interest for history and the hne arts, has resulted in great 
activity in the restoration and rebuilding of cburcbcs, more especially of cathe- 
drals. Moreover, by procuring superior and more tasteful altarclotbs and other 
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altardecorations, by arranging lithnrgical serrices, and by taking steps to improve 
the quality of church -singing, the endeavour lias been made to direct the atten- 
tion of those who have come under the influence of the spirit of the Reformed 
Church, and of those who display indifference to religious matters, to the depth 
and beauty of the Lutheran services, while at the same time other well justified 
demands have Jlieen met by the institution of services for Bible-elucidation, for 
mission work, and for children. 


Relijgious Life in Sweden is in oiir days of a very varied and multi- 
form character. During tiie 19th century more especially, religious move- 
ments have constantly been arising which have left more or less per- 
manent marks upon the life of the nation, numerous parties and sects 
having been founded that show themselves possessed of life and strength. 
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The earliest of these move- 
ments (dating from about 1770) 
is the Norrland sect called 
»Lft8arc» — a popular pictistic 
development with two main 
branches, one maintaining high 
church attitude (tlie Old La- 
sa.r(‘), and one of tendoncit's pro- 
nouncedly anti nomian and against 
the State church (the Xcw Lasare). 
Allied to this movement is the 
so-called La*s1adianism^ after 
Z. Jj. Lwstadius (1800/(51), 
a belief that has been widely 
acccpt(*d by Lapj^s and Finns, 
also in I'inland and Norway; 
it is best known by the con- 
Milsive movements in which 
the enthusiasm of the believers 
finds expression and by the 
public confession and absolu- 
tion impos(*d upon would-be 
converts. Schcirfaunism is, on 
the other baud, a product of 
South Sweden, and its adherents 
are chiefly to be found in the 
dioceses of Lund and Gothen- 
burg; it derives its name from 
H. Schartau (17 .’>7/1825), cu- 
rate of the Cathedral at Lund, 
and is remarkable for the ri- 
gour of the Confessional and 
other High Church proclivities; 
the most noticeable of these 
are: dogmatizing, schematic ser- 
mons, and the efibrt to force 
the method of salvation for 
the individual into a definite 
scheme. 
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The great awakening that the national misfortunes at the commencement of 
the 19th century occasioned, was in the main patriotic and literary, but it also 
exercised some influence on religious life, as the names of the poets Wallin, 
Franzen, and Geijer suffice to show ; about the middle of the century, contemporane- 
ously with the crusade against drunkenness, a national religious movement of great 
vigour called the New Ecangelism^ arose under the leadership oi^M, 0. Rosenius 
(181()/d8), This movement is of a genuinely popular character and represents 
a pietism of fervent, bright, evangelical type, not much concerned with dogmatic 
questions or paying much heed to the offices, sacraments, and ordinations of the 
body ecclesiastical as such, nor yet to the s]iread of culture but rather to the salva- 
tion of the individual, to the community of Ahe believers>> standing apart from >the 
worJd», and to the right and duty ]»ertaining to every Christian to spread God’s king- 
dom. In ail parts of Sweden, from Norrland to Skane, societies were formed chiefly 
among the lowly, for mutual edification and mission work; at great sacrifice 
private chapels were erected — at the present time there are upwards of 1,500 
such in Sweden, worth several millions of kronor — and Preachers (chiefly laymen) 
were sui)ported, who went up and down the country preaching the gospel, or em- 
barked for foreign ]iarts on the same eirand. 

To give this great movement cohesiveness, the National Evangelical Society 
was formed in 1H50. The basis of that association was Lutheran and ecclesi- 
astical; from it separated »the Free Church Sect», with 1\ P. Waldenstrdm 
(born in 1888) and E, J. Ekman (born in 184*2) at its head; this sect consti- 
tuted, ill 1878, a body called the Swediiih Miasion Union, with no form of 
Confession; thereby occasioning the most serious defection from the ranks of the 
national church since the days of King Johan III (close of the 16th century). This 
Union now embraces nearly 1,000 religious communities with ‘a membership of 
about 80,000 (the National Fvangelical Society only embraces froin^lBO to 190 
bodies) — apportioned among 11 districts, each with a Prtjsident; they have 
in many cases preachers of their own, who even administer the Holy Com- 
munion, and occasionally the rite of bai>tism, without authority from the Church. 
Inasmuch as the members of these free-church bodies still nominally belong 
to the national church, alleging as a reason for so doing that even if they 
left it, they would still be liable to contribute to its su])port, the curious 
phenomenon has arisen of an independently organized free church community 
existing within the borders of the national church, without, however, any exist- 
ence in the eye of the law*. This awkward state of affairs has occasioned the 
Church much trouble and anxiety. The question of the legality of baptism as 
conducted by laymen has especially given rise to keen dispute. An edict from 
the Crown, dated March 18, 1898, has rendered it essential for every chilJ 
baptized by any person not in holy orders, save in urgent cases, to be registered 
in the church rolls as not baptized within the national church. 

New-Evangelism, more especially in its most recent, radical i>hase, bears traces 
of influence from England and America. As direct ottshoots of the Reformed 
faith may be counted not only some few minor bodies, consisting chiefly of 
foreigners (the Anglicans, about 200 in number, and the French Reformed 
Church with a membership of about 100), but also the following sects, of which 
certain have gained a very considerable hold among different classes of Swedes 
during the last 30 years, viz.: Baptists (numbering over 40,000), Methodists 
(20,000), the Catholic Apostolic Church or Irvingians (300), Mormons, Ad- 
ventists etc. Of these only the Catholic Apostolic Church and the Methodist 
Body are recognized by the state as separate communities, their members having 
definitely left the National Church. The ultra-Methodist body, the Salvation 
Army, can boast of having established 438 corps and outposts and 55 social 
institutions of various kinds; the staff’ of officers numbers 859, while of soldiers 
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there arc ia,042; thfitt is the result of 17 years’ work in the countrj'. The 
Yonna Christian Association (some lli> chibs, membership 7,700) 

and the Youn*i iromcrt\s CIm'sflan Association (about 50 clubs, membership 
4,700) have been introduced from Enj^laiid. The Christian Students’ Move- 
ment, which inis done much to stimulate religions life at Scandinavian Colleges 
during the last decade, had its origin in North America. A world-wide move- 
ment of this kind, called The World's Studntt Chi'istian Federation^ was 
organized in 1805 at Vadstena, Sweden, and since that time a Swede has been 
chairman of this association. — Adherents of non-iirotestant faiths are, princi- 
pally, Fontan Catholirs (abnut 2,000) and Jews (about :?,40U). The number of 
Koman Catholics has of late years considerably increased. 

The multiplicity of religious , i»artios naturally gives rise to much dissension 
and mutual decrying, but at tbe same time it i»rompts to a large activity in 
mission work. Tbe National Kvanaeiival Soeieti/ and the Mission Union lead 
the way in regard to both home and foreign missions; they also maintain mission 
schools of their own. In the foreign mission-fi(‘ld tbe two bodies maintain resi»ect- 
ively about 70 and 50 missionaries of both sexes. The Swedish Church has 
conducted, since 1874, a mission tc» the heathen in Africa and India, supporting 
in all about 25 missionaries; tbe board of management is elected by Convocation 
and presided over by the Archbishop. There are s(‘vcrai stKaeti(‘s at work in 
China, the most prominent nnumg them being the cre<‘dless Swedish Uhiun Mission 
(25 missionaries). The Swedish Missionary Sorieti/, one oi the oldest of the 

sort in the country’ (founded in 18:t5), works among the l.aplaruhTs. A great 
deal is done to provide sailors in foreign ports with facilities for ridigious care, 
and Jews are not forgotten <'ither. 

The Swedish Bible Sociefi/ (established in 18j|5) has since that date distributed 
Bibles and Testaments to the number of over 1,]5o,im)o. -- Deaconesses have been 
apiiointed in many jdacos, the institution being borrowed from (iermany; tbe Train- 
ing IJome at Ersta near Stockliolm has betm in existi’iice for upwards of fifty years 
and has become, more esj^ecially under tbe snperintendenci^ of ./. (). Bring 

(during the ]»eriod 1802/98), a ver>’ im}»ortant factor in the life of the Swedish 
Church and one that has been fniitful of much blessing. The Training Home 
lias a membership of about 240 Sisters, 50 of whom holding jmsts as ]>arish 

deaconesses. This branch of church scnice has been gaining ground latterly more 
and more, esjiecially in Stockholm and the other largo towns. Attention is also be- 
ing increasingly ])aid to jiroviding imjiroved religious care for the working 

2 )eo 2 )le on the outskirts of large communities, a matter wdiicli was crying for 
jnore effort, since that section of the people was in a fair way of becoming 
quite dechristianized. There is still much to be done cv(m in the country 
districts in the same directions. V. Rundgken has calculated that 20 % 
of the population of Sweden attend the services of th(; National Church each 
Sunday and 5 % those of the Dissenting Bodies. Of the total number of those 
who become confirmed little more than half retain communion with the Church. 

A lively communication is kept up with the Swedes of the United States, 
even in a religious sense. As in Sweden, so there, religious factions are numerous. 
Large numbers of emigrants fail to join any religious body, but the majority of 
those who are desirous of doing so, become members of the August ana Sgnod, 
a body that has upwards of 750 churches or chapels, 45.-1 clergy, and an average 
attendance on Sundays of 150,000; the annual expenses of maintenance amount 
to nearly 2 million kronor. The Synod has supported since 18(50 a College of 
its own in affiliation with the clergy Training College on Rock Island in Illinois 
State; there are 575 students there with a staff of 27 teachers. It is by no 
means an uncommon thing for the clcrgjmien attached to tlie Synod to obtain 
the consent of the Crown to enter the service of the Swedish Church at home. 
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The Swedish Mission Union has also numerous adherentg among the Swedes in 
America; many again have joined the Refonned Sects, more especially the Baptists 
and Methodists, 

A religious movement, which, although it has not very many 
followers, yet has a special interest for us Swedes in its hayihg emanated 
from our country, is the New Churchy founded by the famous Emanuel 
• Sredenborf/ (born at Stockholm in IbSS, died in 1772 ). 

The 1)asis of his 
views on religion is that 
th(T(^ (exists a far greater 
com^s]»on(ieiu*e hetweeii 
the lower and higher 
spheres of NatJire than 
is usually suj)i»ose(l to be 
the ease and likewise 
hetw(s*n Nature and the 
siiirit-wtnld (the Doe- 
triiK^ of Corres])()ndon- 
ees). Kverv advance 
is brought about only 
through interi<ir deve- 
lojuiient, and good and 
tnith are in tlieinselves 
fundaiiientally insepa- 
rable from each other, so 
that no one can appro- 
priate any truth as his 
own who docs not at 
the same time acijuire 
the corresponding form 
of good. Svodeiihorgcon- 
eeives the future life as 
wholly analogims with 
this i)resent one. He re- 
jects the doetrine of the 
judgment day and com- 
bats the orthodox doc- 
trines of the Trinity and 
of the .lustifieation. 

Svedtmhorg, a scien- 
tific man too of the 
high(‘st calibre, ])ro- 
iionnced on many tojncs truths which have not b(^eu valued at their true worth 
until onr day — and them under other men’s fathershij). I'he genera! public 
really only knows his name from his famous ^‘vjsionary faculty') ; hut many of 
the greatest spirits of the latter centuries have come under the infiuence of Sve- 
denhorg’s teacliing and have acknowledged the debt they owe to him. 

The adherents of the New (^'hiirch are, as a rule, broad-minded i)cople, and 
expect nothing but gain for their religious views from the i)rogress of scientific 
research. Thus, both the Religious ('ongi-ess at Chii ago in 1803 and the Religious 
Science Congress in Stockholm in 1897 were arranged on the initiative of members 
of the New Church. 
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Thoir fundamental eonviction — that truth wins its trinm]>hs solely by inward 
means — lias kept Svedenborgians from all crude forms of propaganda, and this 
will e\))hnn to a eonsiderahle extent the eoiu}>aratively small number of those 
who have openly joined th<‘ body. In Sweden the bodii^s organized as sueh 
Inne a iuembei*sliii) at present of rather o\er *J00. In Kiighind 7,:UH is the 
number of iVgisterod members, and in the. United States scattered con- 

gregations are to be found in all parts of the world. 


5. SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 

In pretty nearly all civilized countries, oiir time is characterized 
by deep currents atleetin" the reformation (or revolution) of society — 
different to those of other ])eriods inasmuch as they liave forced their 
way down to the very masses. In Sweden, with its high standard of 
popular education and its old politi»*al freedom, these movements have 
gained great strength, even if in this doniaih. just as often in others, 
peculiar features are coiLS]ucaous, testifying that the developmmit of our 
people continues to follow its own course in very juany resj)ects. 

A movement, which in otlicr countries (hardly as yet, with ns) is the most 
noticeable of these social ruiTcnts, is the Labour inoremrnt. For an account of 
its phases in onr country the reader is referred to anoth(?r section at the end of 
this work. Amongst other similar phenomemi. the leligious movement, the woman 
question, and the tem]»erancc agitation have attracted th(‘ greatest attention in Sweden. 

(Concerning the rrlifioHs tnovemeni, some data have aln'ady b(‘en given 
above under the head Uluirch ami Religion. It must be borne in mind that this 
mighty jiopular movement has exercised its iiiHuence on many dejiartmonts of our 
social life. For the first time — at least sinct* the days of Kngclhrekt (the I4tb 
century) — a national reformatory movement of widij scofie has arisen from the 
very depth of the masses themselves. It is ]mculiar to Sweden that this hai»peiied, 
neither on }u)iitical nor social ground, but on religious. But ouce awakened, the 
new' life is certain also to aeipdre other forms than religious ones, — which, 
^moreover, has already j»rov(*,d to he the va^v.. 

The educational i»ower of such a movement is very evident. Even from 
an economic jioint of view the movement has boon a very important one, through 
its encouragement of industry, saving, and thoiightfuJiiess in money matters. In 
the religious elements of the community a very high standard of prosiuu’ity is 
nowadays prevailing. 

Concerning the Woman question and the Temperance agitation^ an account 
of each will be given below — a short one because of the limited sjiacc. 

The Woman Qaestioii. 

As far as efforts to improve the position of woman are concerned, 
Sweden stand.s among the foremost of European countries. If the rea- 
son of this be sought, it may be dis(;overed in the fact that, in 
Sweden, woman even from remotest times has enjoyed greater re.si)ect 
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than is the case in many other conntries. But ve^y probably an addi- 
tional cause will be — as previously pointed out — a most uncommon 
supernumerary quantity of women in our country, in consequence of 
which fact the question about single women’s chances of self-support 
rather early became of actual importanc^e with us. ^ • 

Even if in l)ygone times both law and custom to a certain degree 
secured the position of woman, nevertlndess the definite reforms in this 
resy>ect belong to our own era. Swedish women have since 184o pos- 
sessed the sajiie rights of inheritanc(‘ as nit^n, and since 186fi an un- 
married woman is of tiffc. At first she attained her majority at the 
agti of but, since 1884, at 21, or the same age as is the case of men. 
A widow is in the state of ma jority whatever her age may ])e. 

'flic position of a nuuried woiiiaii continues to ho less lavmirahJe, She is 
still siil>jet‘ted to the jjiianiiaiishi]) of her hiisliand and thus, actually, a minor. 
The liushaud has in most cases the rifrht to administer her pro]>crty. However, 
accordiiiff to tlit‘ statute of 1ST 4, this ri<jht is so fur restricted tluit the wife can, 
by means of a contract drawn iii> prior to her marriaf'C', obtain the rip;ht of 
administcrinjr her own pr<»i>erty, or a certain ])art of it. ]>orsonally; she has this 
ripht lik(‘wis(‘ witli rofiard to what, under the sani(^ conditions, comes to her by 
way of inheritance' or ^ift, A iii trri(Mi womaTi ha> tln^ soh' ri"ht te> manage what 
she acepiircs throngh her own lahonr. l?y the statute* of the husbaiuTs 

right to disll 0 ^e of ?ro/ ]>ropc*rty he*longing to his wife was, inem;ovcr. in certain 
res]M*cts e iirtaileMl, and the wife*’s liability for he'i* Inisbanei's debts contracted after 
marriai?e\ has h<‘en liniitoel, he'sieh*'^ whicli the •wife* 1ms been i>rovielod with greater 
faeilities than jn'e'vioiisly fern ohtjnning a sei>arate estate d<*creed hy*law' (hoskill- 
luul), ami by sneii irif^ans the riedit to manage her own ]>roperty heu’self. 

During the* la^t d<‘cenniums an im]»orlant revolution has takem 
place in woman’s fipltorr of fahonr, AVoinan’s ca]me*ity for work, which 
formeuiy found am])le field in the manifold occupations of the household, 
be»cainc su]>crilue)us iii many ])lae*cs, owing to the dcve*loj>ment of indus- 
tries having cause*d such work to he exemited far chea]>er at fac- 
tories. The problem wiiicli now became more and more pressing w'as 
how to utilize" in aiiothe^r way the capacities for work set free by 
such eauses. ^\'ith rcgarel to women of the lower elasses, this was easy 
enough, on aeconnt of the situations ottered them at the faetoiies. Again, 
with regard to the higher classes, a special train tuff was obviously de*- 
manded for new fields of labour, and opjiortiinities in this direction 
have also during the last fifty years been afforded on a large scale. 

A great ii umber of ju’ivate colleges for girls have been established with 
rather considcTable State gi-ants, and the State itstdf sii})]>orts a Training School 
for lady-teachers at these schools and several Training Schools for female teachers 
at the comraoTi schools. In 185tj, women obtained admission to the conservatory 
at the Academy of Music, and in 1866 to the one at the Academy of Fine Arts. 
In 1870, the Universities were thrown open to femah^s, and during the period 
1 871/11)00, 605 W'omcn in all have grailuated from the colleges. In 1870, 
women got the right to enter into the faculty of medicine, in 1873, they 
were privileged to ])ass all university examinations (except in theology), and at 
present we have in Sweden 3 lady Doctors of Philosophy, and 9 lady. Doctors 

Siceden, 18 
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of Medicine engaged iii the practice of their profession, as well as a lady Doctor 
of Laws (appointed lecturer at the university of Uppsala). Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that the Stockholm Private University was the tirst in Europe to 
appoint a woman (Mrs. Kovalevski) i)rofessor. — Since 1864 women have been 
admitted to the Central Gymnastic Institute. In the Postal and Telei^aph ser- 
vices women 'have received appointments since 1863, and in the railway service 
since 1869. The number of women in banks, counting-houses, and Government 
offices is largely on the increase, and in the ranks of common-school teachers 
women form a constantly increasing majority. For the training of sicknurses a 
most extensive activity has, been carried on in later years, about which work 
see above under the heading Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 

Unmarried women, and, under certain conditions, married women too, have the 
right to carry on trade and manufacture, mechanic art, and other business, and 
there is no law restricting their right to engage in factory or professional w'ork. 

Peculiar to Sweden is the law of Woman’s sutfrag^e that entitles 
her, under certain conditions, to vote at commtutal elvcfio'ns. Already 
in the eighteenth century, women possessed of real property had this 
privilege, which was then, however, of small importance, and since 1862 
women paying taxes to community vote on the same conditions as men. 
The number of votes depending on the amount of taxes (see ])age 2o0), 
the women, however, in general remain in the minority, and liave there- 
fore only slightly been able to make their iiitluen(‘e of any validity. 
At all events., however, this is a juivilege which, in Enro]>e, Swedish 
w^oinen only have shared with those of England and Finland. Quite 
lately a similar 2 )rivilege has in Norway been granted to women, — 
here still more extended than in the countries just mentioiu'd. 

Through their participation in communal elections the women of Sweden 
indirectly elect also members of the First chamber of the Kiksdag — a circum- 
stance quite unique in Europe, even though it be of little ])ractical iin}>ortaiice 
as long as voting women are so few’ in miiubor. More inqiortant is that since 
1889 women can be elected as members of School Boards and as Poor Law 
Guardians. In private associations of all sorts a continually increasing number 
of directorships are filled by females. 

c Swedish woman develops a considerable activity in char it fj ivorh 
as e. g. within the Charity Organization Society and the Association for 
children’s workshoj)s, as well as through various societies tending to- 
wards the preservation of public morality etc. 

Women themsehes have considerably contributed to the by no 
means despicable results achieved in the spliere of the »Woman Ques- 
tions by means of an energetics and well-directed agitation. 

During 1873/96 the Society for vindicating the proprietary rights of 
married women worked assiduously to improve the position of w^oman. 
In 1896, Swedish Women's JSatinnal Council was founded, by means of 
which Swedish agitation to 2 )rojnote the interests of w'oman has put 
itself into communication with sijiiilar exertions in other cM)untries; 
this society, najiiely, constitutes the Swedish section of the International 
Council of Women, founded in 1888. 
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Swedish Women’s National Council has for its ol^jeot to proin^ 
boration between societies, the Boards of which 

twelve associations, with a total number of more than 11,000 meinoew, oa o 
joined the league, amongst which may he mentioned : the Fredrikn, Bremer SocJOtf 
(see below), the P'riends of Handiwork, the Charity Organi^tion Socioty, 
Swedish Women’s league for Sweden’s defense, Swedish Women Vs Peace alli&ncef 
Swedish Women’s General Society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, etc, 

» The ("ouncil has to represent Sweden at the quinquennial congresses held by 
the International Council of Women. 


At present, the activity for 
elevating; women’s position is being; 
more and more concentrated in the 
Fredrilca liremer Society deriving* 
its name from the illustrious lady 
novelist who was one of the first 
to agitate for the emancipation of 
women in Sweden. Among the 
founders of this Society is foremost 
to be mentioned Mrs. S. Adler- 
sparre (1823 95), whose versatile 
and noble activity also in other 
respects has been of great signi- 
ficance for the development of the 
"Woman question in our country. 

The prograinine of the Fredrika 
Ilreiner Society, founded in 1884, is to 
promote a sound and rational develop- 
ment of the work for the adYaiiceincnt 
of women morally uiid intellectually as 
well as socially and economically. The 
Society at jircsent counts something 
like 1,000 niom))ers, and is engaged 
on an exteiisivf! and varied held of Fredrika Bremer. 

activity. At the end of 1899, it - 

possessed in scholarshiijs for women studying for the learned jirofessions or for 
different branches of trade a cajiital of 230,451 kronor. The Society also 
jmblishes a magazine of its own entitled >Dagny». An earlier organ for the 
W’^oinan question was the Periodical for the Home (Tidskrift for hcrumet), 
imblished during 1859 85 by Mrs. Adlersparre. 



To get their special interests attended to, Ihe hthouring women 
have of late years begun to organize themselves into Trade unions for 
various crafts. 

According to statistics the imsition of Swedish women is, on the whole, 
rather favourable. One testimony, foremost of them all, is tlu; longevity of Swedish 
women being the gi’catest observed in any country, and especially during 
the most active years of their lives the death-rate is low. It has also been 
pointed out previously, not only that frequency of crime has generally decreased 
amongst the female population of Sweden, but also that this is the ease to a 
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liigher extent than amongst men. — With regani to the wacfes paid for women’s 
work, these, as in all countries, keep lower than men’s, but still some approach 
to levelling them has been made. Thus, from 18(>5 to 1000 male agricultural 
labourers’ wages have risen 05 s, but those of female s^^rvants in the country 

no 

On the 'other hand, gi*ieva,nces have aj>i»eare(l of late years, (specially 
amongst the younger females. To these belong the trtMiicjidons imTcasc of 
illegitimate bii*ths and of suici<lcs amongst younger women, as also the iiuTi^asc , 
of mortality within the female groups of the lower ages — all this being the 
more remarkable as among women of somewhat more advanced age the changes 
generally go in the opposite direction. It is obvious that we here im'et with the 
consequences of leaving home earlier than formerly to take situations at fac- 
tories. The uoecl of taking oTiergetic measures for the sni))>ort and protection 
of the new female class of society thus arising in our dii\s, ruon* and more 
conspicuously stands forth. 


The Temperance Movement. 



It WHS not 1 ill in 
tl)(‘ hitter part of the 
18th eentnrv that the 
use of spirits {hratni- 
rin) got more reiuark- 
ahly in vogue in Swe- 
den. Tfi(‘ decisive cause 
leading^ to this custom 
was ( 1 nst avu s 1 LI ’.s 
unfortunate measure 
(1775) to make the 
manufacture of spirit a 
State monopoly, where- 
by, in order to jgain a 
greater revenue, the 
people at large were 
actually urged to (con- 
tract the fatal habit 
of consuming spirits. 
From that time the 
»s])irit river» began to 
rise shockingly, and 
was certainly not 
checked by the aboli- 
tion of the above- 
mentioned monopoly 
in 1798, after whicdi 
year traffic in it was 


Peter Wieselgren. 
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Comumption of spirits ^ in Sweden* 
Liters a dO f( alcohol, yearly per inhabitant. * 

About 1830. 



allowo<{ toovorv landowner. The abuse of sj)irits reaehed its climax about 
iJSoO. when the amount of ])nre alcohol consumed by each inhabitant is said 
to }mv<‘ amounted to at least 20 liters ])er annum, or about live times the 
bii^nje that flenotes its ])resent consumption in Swedim. ibit that m/r 
offfUHst the fdnisfi had already set in which sin<*e has 1)orn(‘ so rich fruit, 
and, in tin* main, c(nwtitntcs om* trf the most licavitithl asjH‘.<*ts in the 
history of tin; i.'^w(‘dish peojrlc during*- the. century now drawn to a (dose. 

Tli(i war airiiiiist rlui uhusc nt‘ alcohol lias a lonfx history .in Sweden. The 
illustrious Limuens (dicrl 17TS) amis tar in ad«va.nce of his aiii* in r(?<rard to know- 
ledge alamt Uk; nature and offe«*t.s of sjiirits, and proves iindoii])ti‘dly to have had 
an eve for tlic importance of attackiiijr iiucmpcrance, both from a social and moral 
]M)in1 of view. Uut tli(‘. tcm]MTancc moM*ment tirM assniiK'd a practical import 
thronjjfli /V/fT Wit’fit Ion n (luirii ]«m), dii^d 1877 as Ih'an of (TOtbcidmrii), un- 
(piestitmahly one of tin; most iiillncntial and successful cham]nons for tem]»eranc(3 
tliat the history of any country ]»reseiits. In co^^5eflllencl^ of \Vie.scl}xr(m’s power- 
ful ajiitation, a ^reat nnmher of T(im))erance Socit'ties were formed all over 
Sweden, which, in 1H37, focused in the Stvnlisli TcotjK'rance and 

tliroii^li Lis magnificent work as a jmpular iecturiT and writer amis creat(!d the 
inihlic opinion wliieli, ]>rcvious to legislative changes, produced a coiisi(h*rable 
dimiiiutioii of druiiluMiiK^ss and tinally, after an incessant AAar of nearly 30 years’ 
duration, I(?d to the rtfoons of which re])resent the ^reati’st victory of 

the temperance movement in SAveiieii. — Amonj^ the chamjdoiis sn]>portiiig Wii'sel- 
{rren, mention must lie made of the great chemist llerzelius, Imt moi e i)articularly 
still of MmjKus JIuss (1807 tH)), the author of the worldreiioAviied work >^.\Icoholis- 
irius c.hroiiicusv, which in lHri4 gained the prize of the ITcncli Academy of iScienee. 

The Liquor laws of 1855, w^hit‘h, thoup^li with rather eonsiderahle 
alterations, form the liasis of Swedish leg;islation on the subject even at 
the present day, eontcmjdated the suppression of drunkejiness by restri(*.- 
tion with regard to distillation as w^ell as sale of intoxicating li(]^uors. 

With regard to the distillation, the aim was to transform this 
into a trade carried on exeJnsively on a lan/c scalv. For this purpose 

T 

^ Intoxicating liquors of 25 % alcohol or more. — * A liter = 0 22 imp, gallon = 
0’204 Avinch. gallon. — “ Approximative evaluaUun, possibly Ioaa'. — * In 1896/1900 
somcAA'hat higher, or 8*04 liters; see p. 284. 
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a rather heavy excise duty was imposed — of 19 Ore per liter of 
spirit, * whi<‘h duty already in 1857 was raised to 23 Ore, in 1867 
increased further to 27 ore, in 1871 to 31, in 1879 to 38, in 1882 to 
40, and, final!}', in 1888, to 50 r>re. In addition to this, a minimum 
manufacture' of about 8 hectoliters of spirit ]>er diem (reduced in 
1871 to a!)out 5 hectoliters; an hectoliter = 22 imp. i^allons) was 
enjoined. To limit this manufacture still further, the same was only 
allowed for 2 months in the year — a period, however, afterwar<ls ex- 
tended several times, and^'siime 1?<71 comprisin/^ 7 monlhs. 

IIow the distillation of sidrits in Swollen, also Inis bt'eoine coinentratetl only 
on a few jiroator factories. Tti]»laciu^ the :^home distillations of foniuT times, is 
shown from tljc fact that the jdaces whore spirit was made. a!mnmr(!d in 
to 172,124. and in isr>0 to 43,047, whereas their niimhcrs iu wen- <*nnie 

down to 500. ami in 1000 to 131. In 1S20, the aYera*^n‘ aimmiit imimifacturod 
at each distillm-y can ]jrohahly not ha^e exceedc-d 7 or s hectoliter^, and in 1850 
it was about 20 h(‘ctolit(?rs: whereas, in 1881. it had risen tn ition- lliaii ♦>00 
hectoliters, and in 10 <n) to near!> 3,5‘.‘o. 

With reo^ard to the sale of spirits, the lei.j;i>la1 ion of 1855 Irft the 
wholesale trttch: lV(‘e. wbil(‘ limitino- it to 4<> liitnv. As this rei^ulation 
was evaded ]>v ccdlusivt' chilibin^. the minimum was lii1i‘r on raisiMl to 
250 liters (i, e. 55 im]). 2 ;allons). Tin* sab* in smalbo' consiij^nments was 
divid(‘fl into indail- and bar-lrtule. The refuibr was not allowed to sell 
a smaller quantity than l*a Utel* of sj>irit (now 1 liter, or 0--22 imp. a;ai]on), 
and that only lor fet(diin.i^ it away, not for consumption on the spot. 
The har-frade again means the actual ]ml)lic-hoiise ))iisiness. 

JJoth retail and bar-trade can only be carried on ?effh the eonsent 
of the community. The (lox’ernor can, however, for short ]>eriods grant 
a licen.se to .sell by retail fin* consumption on the j)remises — at watering- 
places, on ])assengei' steamers etc., though now no more in places where 
troops are massed. A\dth regard to the times for opening and tdo.sing 
public-houses, et(;., minute injunctions, which have gradually become 
more and more stringent, have been laid down. 

At present, spirit retail liusiness may only he carried on, on week days between 
8 a. in. and 7 ]►. m., and bar-trade likewise on week days from 9 a. m. to 8 
p. m. (in towns till 10 ]>. in.); on Sundays spirits may only he served at mealtimes 
to guests who are taking their meals. These regulations can, however, he some- 
what modified by the Governor or the communal authorities, when necessitated by 
special circumstances. — Spirits are not to be sold to minors or jiersoiis intox- 
icated, and no claim incurred i)y selling sjdrits upon trust can be recovered in court. 

A considerable tax i.s imposed on the sale no less than on the make 
of spirits, at present levied at the rate of 15 ore per liter* on the amount 
of spirits at which the jmhlican offer.s to be asses.sed. Where the com- 
munity has permitted trading in s]>irits and this is not handed over to 

* Here and everywhere below is meant spirit holding ,50 % alcohol. An ore = 0*132 
penny — 0‘2fi8 cent, or 7*, 2 fire = 1 penny. An 6re per liter = */* penny per imp. gallon 
= 1 cent ]»er winch, gidlon. 



tcdinpanies» {Bolug) according to the €rothenbxirg system, the lioense is 
namely given to the highest bidder, on condition, however, of the 
Governor considering the individual in question »fit and proper:^, i. e. 
that he personally inspires confidence. 



Puhllc House of the hi Gothenburg. 


The* rule* as to handiiifr this license over to the hifrhest bidder may, from a 
tcin]»enimM* ]M)int of Yi(!^Y, iij)]»ear rather hazardous. ITactiealJy, however, it is 
not of fjreiit conseqiKuiee, since, as far as ]»riiuarilY concerns the toicus, these hart 
for the most ]iart now ado^ited the so-cuIUmI (lOthenhurji system (see below), and 
have consequently come under difteront refjulations. As rejiards the coftnt?y. the 
right of th(5 <?ominunities to forbid the sale of spirits has j)ractically led to the 
disaj)pearaiu*e of public-houses within large districts. In all the t‘ountry-j)arts of 
Sweden, with four millions of inhabitants, there are at the jiresent time only 14.3 
spirit-sho}»s, 8(i of which dejiend on ancient privileges not yet c\'])ired. In four of 
our Liins there is not a single ])ublic-house to be met with in th(* country district. 
In Xorth Sweden, where especially public-houses are rare, the vast distances, 
however, cause considerable difticulties in the attemj>ts to su])j)ress sheheening. 

In towns, matters arc vastly diiieront to what they are in the country. Not 
a single town community has felt ca]uible of doing without bar-trade. Thus, 
in this case, the legislation of 1855 was ineffectual in j>roducing such great 
changes as might be desirable. The perception of this gave birth to the so-called 
Gothenburg system, which more than anything else in Swedish spirit legislation has 
attracted the attention of foreign nations. 
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The Gothenburg system was realty devised in Falun as far hnvh as 
1850, but was not more fiilty developed till in 1805, in the eity whieh snl'se- 
quentty gave rise to its name. The priTiei])le of this system is that in eneh 
community the spirit traffic is entrusted to u company (yJioln(p% whi(‘h 
only receiver ordinary interest on its invested capital, and hands over the 
balance of its profits to be employed for pur])o.ses useful to the community. 



Dhiimj-room <>/ the ut (iolhcnlfHn/. 


* The first eoriseiiiicnce of these regulations is that thi* eoinpjmy as snrli lias no 
interest in exteiidiiip its Imsiiiess, on >\hieh arcount it is a connnon oct-urrence 
that such coin]ianies leave! nart of their rij?hts of sale unutilized.^ As, moreover, 
food has to he served at every ]mblic-house, and the jiuhlicaii has a commission on 
this as well as on non-aleoholie tlrinks. but not on sjdrits, it is in his interest not to 
encourajre the sale of spirits. A number of iletailed rejxuhitions are also <?i\en in 
many places with the obje<-t of j ire venting an immoderate coinsuiiiiition of spirits. 

This is particularly the case at Gutkenlmrg, where the system on the whole 
can still he seen most conifdeteiy cairied out. Hero, the sal(5 of s]drits (just as in 
Stockholm and at certain other jilaces) is forbidden Jilso to luiyers between the age 
of 15 and IR, while the common law only forbids selling to children under the 
age of 15. Tlie serving of spirits stops at fi \k in. in winter, and at 7 !>. m. in 
summer, although, according to law', it might go on till 10 p. m. The imhlic- 

* It ought, however, in be pointed out that the eompanios ran transfer a lieensc to 
private ])eople against certain rents - a eireunistanee which of course constitutes an 
exception from the complete carrying out of the system. 
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houses are large, airy, and bright, whereby cleanliness and order can be ob- 
served. Gooil and cheap dininij-rooms have been erected where only one glass, of 
spirit is stT\ed at meals. Besides this, there are seven reading-rooms established 
ill different parts of the town, to which some 300,000 visits are annually paid. 

The ]trojits derived from the companies’ traffic in spirits were originally 
employed for such purposes concern iug the welfare of the wording class as the 
community was not under any legal obligation to take cognizance of. Soon, however, 
a cliange took place, and the amount was paid into the general fund of the 
community. This was undoubtedly a step in the wrong direction. Nevertheless, it 
proves of somewhat minor importance than is coininQuIy supposed, inasmuch as the 
boundary ]>etween the community’s obligatory and voluntary ex])eiiditures must always 
be vague and indetinite, and the eniidoynient of the revenues derived from spirits 
will conse(]ucntly, in any case, sen ve as a jieciiniary relief to the community as such. 

With regard to the ]iriuciplcs and effects of tlie Gothenburg system, there 
exists already a whole litcratun^. S. Wiethe! gren, l>irector (ieneral, has published 
several accomits of it in Sweilish (patlly also in I'Vmich and Englisli); of foreign 
works is esjiecially to lie noted the nn'iiuti' account coinjdled by the Depart- 
ment (tf Jjohor in Wasliington. which, under the title; of vTlio Gothenburg 
system (d‘ li(}Uor traffics, forms ]»an of irs s(;nes uf Sociologn-al reports. As 
regards Sweden, wlnu'e the system is inov introdiic.(;d in S7 out of the 92 cities 

of the kingdom, and in 11 luironghs <whicli r<;snlt. however, is jiartly explained 

by the legislation grunting eertain ]KTuniar> privileges to jdaces ado])ting this 
system, for which see hedow), iH Ixmeficial eheets cannot well be disputed. In 
lH7i). there wear thus on ever\ Imndred tIh)U>uik 1 of inhahitaiits in the towns of 
Swetieu ‘Jilt ^;ta.iler'^' and ]KM'nian«‘nt ]»nl)lie-iuMis(; licenses, whereas in 1900 there 
were only mo: and during lln* laM rwent> > ears, tbc‘ eonsiimjition of sjiirits ]>er in- 
habitant ha< gone down in Moekholni ahonr 4o % and in (iothenhurg about 4.0 *6. 
Tin* s> stem, howe^er. to work pro]>erl> no doubt demands a vigilant juiblic opinion and 
a Yi\id sense of respniisil)iliT\ with tlic authoritio of the community. Where these 
conditioij'i are ahM'iii, almses ha\e mU infrequently ap]>eared. especially in smaller 
i*ojuMiiiuilieN. In order To ituneiiN these. fre>sh regnlati»m< liaNe ht'cn introduecd 

in tlie Jate^T law ])a'^M’d in re>peet to th(‘ ^ale of s}>irjts (the law of May 24, 1 

wliieli i< general!;, recognized as being \er\ commendahh . 

TIu* vvbole innnber of jfernnnteuf licenses for the sale of spirits 
amounted (hiring tln‘ sale-year -llKKl to 1,023, of Avhieli 2113 were 

retail lit'enses and 73)0 bar-trade ones (see ]»age 27S). ( ).f the total, 

only 143 were for tlie country districts hut .s.so for tin* towns. — ^ 
Besides these, there existed for tliat year 412 it ntjiorin g licenses (see 
aliove), of wlii(di 304 for tin' towns and 103 for tlie country districts; 
of those granted for towns the plurality refi;rs to jiassenger steamers. 

Of tlic j>erni(fnrnf town licenses, 8(»2 were assigiUMi to vBolagsv and 11 
w(*re called in at an auction; tlie remaining 7 depended ni)on old, not yet cx- 
])ircd ]»rivileg<;s. Among the couiitrg li{*(3nses mentioiKid, .">7 were eidhid in at 
ail auction anil 8G depending on old privileges. 

Out of the 143 permanent countrg licenses 09, or nearly half the . number, 
fell on the two southeTiiinost ])rovinccs Skaiie and Ifallaml (seethe map, page 4). 
Of the remaining, 15 were to be found in the hiin of Klfshorg (see map p. 94), 
and 8 in those of Stockholm and of Goteborg och 1 Johns; Smalaiid counted 1.5, 
little Gotland alone 0, and the Liin of Kopparberg also ti; in tlic whole of Norrland 
there were only 5. In the bans of Uppsala, Soderinaiilaiid, (4eticborg, and Jemt- 
laiid there were no ])ormanent licenses to be found in the country districts. 



IIt>^ OF SWBBEN. 

The fees iicar^iing Aim the distillatioii and sale of spirits are extremely 
^ iieavy. Thus, the excii^e duty on spirits during the. quinquennial periods ^ 
1871/1900 amounted on a yearly average to 13*52, 13*26, 13*72, 14*24, 15*o5^ 
and 18*55 million kronor respectively (a krona = l*io shilling), and the 
fees for sale (together with the profits of the Bolags) during the same 
periods came to 2*27 , 5'2k 0*47, (»*27, 7*40, and 10':: million kronor respec- 
tively. If the duty on imported spirits be taken int(» aeeount, the totals 
will be 17*95, 19*93, 20*54, 21*76, 24*06, and 31*46 million kronor respec- 
tively, and in 1900 the total amounted to 35* 10 million kronor, of which 
20*26 millions were excise duty; 2*44 mill icms customs duty; and fees for 
sale together with profits mafle over by the P>ojags, 12*4 0 million kronor. 



Heading-room of the >Bolag* in Gothenburg . 


With rejrard to the flistiihution of these consi(Jerahl(3 sums, much contro- 
versy has arisen; the regulations now in force are as follows. Fees for manu- 
facture and custom dues go to the State fas has always been the case). Fees 
for sale and the Bolags’ profits may partly he retained by each town individually, 
which share is increased if the town adopts the (lOthenbnrg system ; the remainder 
as well as the fees for sale in the country communities are divided, according to 
very comfdicated principles (about wbi<*h see the law on the sale of spirits of May 
24, 1895) between the County ('onncils, the Agricultural Societies, and 

all the country communities — generally in jiroportion to their population. During 
the five years of sale 1895/1900, the County Councils in this way received on 
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II yciirly averiw^ 17*(i tiic A‘^*icnltural Societies 12*. 5 %, the towns 57*9 
{uul the country c(VTuimiiiities 12*:i "<>: tlie hulance of 0*4 % bein^ spent chiefly in 
cornjKMisation to liohler< of oltl pri\ileircs of serving liquor. The whole sum thus 
divided aniount(‘d to lO :: niillion kronor per anmnn. 

After th(' laws of ISAo w(‘re ])asse.l, and the (lothenlmrg: system had 
gained g;ronnd, there followed a eessatio*n in the Swedish ''^einperanee 
movement, whieh only re-awakoniMl to lift' about 1S80. The inodorn 
Teiiiperaiice inovoiiieiit, howevcu*. ditlers in many respects from Wiesel- 
t^ren’s old one, iirst in liaving: received its impulse and derived its ideals 
from Ainericii, whereas A\'ieseloTen’s had sjiruno; up on national ^^round. 
The modern movement lias been embraced especially by the great mass- 
es of the population, wliilst Wieselgreu’s certainly reaelied these mass- 
es also but still bad its root among the educated classes. Finally, 
the modern movement is om‘ of total ahstweiice, and aims at bringing 
about the jn'olubltioti of both tlie make aud sale of intoxicating drinks, 
whilst the. old movement was modcratr (se<*king particularly in beer an 
ally against s])irits), and in its legislation had the highest possible regard 
for individual lilierty. 

Of the nioderii Tempf ranee Societies, the (»rder of (4ood Templars in 1901 
counted 104,000 members, which is a larger imraherthan in any other country. An 
offshoot of the Order, on purely Swedish ground, the so-called Xational Order of 
Good Templars, counts in addition 27,000 incmhers; the OrdiT of Tcnijilars (sprung 
up amongst the Swedes in America) 50,000 : the Iflne Kihbon-men (10, OOO; several 
smaller societies 14,000, The whole membership of these total abstinence societies thus 
comes to 255,000. Besides these, a large number of religious sectarians may be recko- 
ned as total abstainers, some of whom, liowever, are already incdiiiled in the above 
figures. On the whole, it may be supposed that 320,000 total abstainers are 
actually to be found in our country. Tliese numbers are undoubtedly a singularly 
eloquent testimony of the vigour which once more characterizes the Temperance 
movement in Sweden, and it is equally undeniable that the fall in the consump- 
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Table 44. Consumption o f spirits * in Sweden during 185611900. 

(A liter = 0'22 imp. g:allon or 0'2()4 wincb. gallon. An hectoliter = 22 imp. gallons). 
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tion of spirits during 1881 Ho is in the main due to tho now .societies. In the 
domain of legislation tlieir siuress lias, on the other hand, been less signitieant, 
partly from the reason that the new radical proclivities do not easily combine with 
the regard for individual liberty. At the side of this feature, there has not sel- 
dom been conspicuous a more tlian necessary disregard of th(i work for snialbir, jirae- 
tical reforms that might easily ha\e been carried out. Among the results achieved 
must, however, be named the above-mentioned law of 1895 respecting the sale 
of spirits, and the order of 1892 about oom}>ulsory instruction in the common 
schools on the npturo and (^ti'ects of sjiirits. 

A review of the ductnatioiw in the eoiisiiiiiption of spirituous drinks in 
Sweden is aitiorded liy Table 4-1 and the diagram on iiage 277; cf. also Table 29, 
page 164, and the diagram jiage 28:'>. It ought to be mentioned that during late 
years the consumidion of sjiirits has again considerably increased (in 1900 to 8*7 
liters per inh.), which partly at least must be ascribed to the uncommonly favour- 
able economical conjunctures. As to the evident and since long ])rcvailiiig increase 
with regard to the consuiii]dion of it must be borne in mind that the use of 

this drink i.s, nevertheless, smaller in Sweden than in most countries of Europe 
(see Table 29, i>. 154). lleer, however, is very often used in Sweden as an in- 
toxicating drink, and is, therefore, violently assailed by the new total ab.stinence 
societies, which, among other objects, are working to l»ring about an alcoholic 
limit between weaker and stronger malt-drinks, a close control on tho latter, and 
•separation of the beer and wine-trades from other busiiuiss. A strong o)dnion 
exists for introducing the Clothenburg system also into the sale of malt-dvinks. 
One peculiarity for Sweden is that no s))ecial duties are imposed, as yet, either 
on the manufacture or on the sale of beer. 

In 1889, the old Swedish Temperance Society (sec p. 277) was again re- 
organized. It is HOW’ working on moderate lines, chiefly through the dissemina- 
tion of tracts, for which jmrjKise a State subvention is granted, and addresses 
itself particularly to the educated classes. In 1902, the Society has got a great 
donation, and is directing its work to a great extent to jiromotc higher culture 
among the lower classes. Its name is now changed into the Swedish Societif for 
promoting temperance and culture (Svensku silllskapet fOr nykterhet och folk- 
uppfostraii). 

^ Spirits (>Brannviii>) comprise according to Swedish law all liquors containing 25 jij 
alcohol and above. — ^ Reduced to 50 % alcohol. — ® Including porter and small-hcer (Is- 
kUllardricka) but not >white beer» (Svagdricka). — * Tlic beer estimated at 4 and the wine 
at 10 % of alcohol. 
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Other Hiimanitary Movements. 

The splendid modern system of cooperation for effeetin^ a number 
of Social reforms (often important in themselves even if^rit, as a rule, 
comparable with thos(^ treated above) is also in Sweden ain])ly repre- 
sented. A number of these associations are dealt wdth in this work 
under the divisions specially devoted to their res])fM'tive3 fields of labour. 
Some few of the rest may hero be the subjeef of a brief notice. 

Of the Interiiational Federation^ workiii" for the abolition of legally con- 
trolled ]>rostitution, therci is also a branch in Sweden. 

The Awlnthmre Societies hiboiir to knowledge of the best means of 

help in cases of sudden accident, as well as of rendering such assistance; and 
with the same object, cs]»ecially with refenmee to accidents through drowning, 
the Stredish Life xSavinff Soeieti/ has been lately established. 

71ie Swedish Cremation SoeAeftf has displayed an energetic activity, and 
crematories are now erected both in Stockholm and Gothenburg. 

I'he Protection of Animals has gained most niinierons and zealous advocates, 
es])C<*iaIly among women, and a large number of societies are at work with the 
obj(‘c.t of introducing a better method of sbuigbtxT. of educating s«‘bool children 
to b(^ kind to animals, etc. The Scandinavian nations in general occupy, as is 
well known, a high standard with regard to the humane treatment of animals, 
and this is jierhaps esjKjcially true of the Swedes with their often bespoken w’arra 
love of nature, which also manifests itself a^ a lively interest in the creatures 
of the animal kingdom. 

Akin to the abov(.*-mentioned etforts is the work for limiting and regula- 
ting (or abolishing) vivisection^ which has its center in the Scandinavian Union 
for opiiosing the scientific torture of animals. 

rhe work for securing a i)crmaiient Universal Peace, or the abolition of 
war an<I the superseding of it by international tribunals of arbitration, has not 
gained any great extension in Sw'cden; still, from a theoretical point of view, 
G. llJOHKLUND's writings have attracted attention even abroad. Quite recently, too, 
an epoch-making contribution on this field has been furnished by a Swede, the 
celebrated inventor of dynamite, Alfred Nobel, who out of his giant legacy for 
the furtherance of culture (more than 30 million kronor) lias apiiropriated a fifth 
for advancing the prospects of peace, lake the remainiiig items of his legacy,* 
the Peace Fund is ailministered by a Board composed of Swedes, and having its 
residence in Stockholm, but the determination as to the employment of this part 
of the interests is entrusted by the testator to the Xorw^egian J Parliament. The 
distribution of this sum took place for the first time in 1001, and w'ill hence- 
forward be made annually. For further details see below under the heading the 
Nobel Institution 



IV. 

EDUCATION AND MENTAL CULTURE 


In most respects education occupies a hi^h position in Sweden at 
the present day. The u'nrli of poimlar education goes further back in 
Sweden than in most other Euro])ean countries. At present, Sweden 
earnestly endeavour.^ to appropriate^, all educational advances made by 
other civilized nations; and in ccidain rcs])e(‘ts, esf>ccially in regard to 
physical education, Sweden may even be called the leader. 

The close connection between education and the Church is peculiar 
to Sweden. Equally as often in other respects, so in this too, the Hi- 
story of Sweden defies theoretical cabmlations, and of the uufavourahle 
consequences to be ]jrophesied at fir.'^t sight from such a connetdlon as 
this, only few traces are viv«ible. 

Thus Church and School both range under the Ecclesiastical De- 
partment. Legislation in tludr intere.sts pertains, where grant s of ]ml)lic 
funds arc demanded, to the government and ])arliament in coTuinon; 
again, in other cases, as regarding ordinam^es, etc., according to the 
wording of the constitution, to the government alone fas a branch of 
the King's N^economical legislation'^). But the ])ractic,e has more and 
more come into vogne for the government to invite the Riksdag to 
Jegislate conjointly with it even in these <[uestions, and now no altera- 
tion of any great itnportan(‘e is carried through without the consent 
of the Riksdag. — Under the Ecclesiastical I)ei)artment the Diocesan 
Boards (bishop and chapter) have the su})erintendence of all, both lower 
and higher, public schools in the diocese. This applies also in part to 
private schools and institutions, es])ecially such as enjoy a state grant. 

The costs of public education for ISOo and 1900 are calculated as 
follows by E. Arosenius, — in Swedish kronor I'lo shilling or 0*2 6 8 
dollar: 


In 1895. 


In 1900. 


Common Scliool Edacation 16,400,000 kronor. 

Colleges and Girls’ Schools 6,000,000 > 

The Universities and High Schools 1,450,0(X) > 

Technical Edacation ! 920,000 > 


2r),995,0(K) kronor. 

6.365.000 > 

2.025.000 
949,000 > 


Total 24,770,000 kronor. 35,334,000 kronor. 
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Thus, during this period of five years there h^s been a considerable 
increase in the expenses for education. The total costs per inhabitant 
amounted in 1895 to 5*04 kronor, but in 1900 to 6*88 kronor; hence an 
augmentation of 37 per cent. It should be noted that the cost of pro- 
fessional schools, such as military academies, navigation, Schools, agri- 
cultural and commercial schools, etc., is not considered in the above figures. 

Of the costs for public education the State about 38 while 

the school-districts, communities, and county councils grant 54 %. Re- 
maining 8 % are derived from the funds “bf the schools themselves, 
from term fees, etc. 

Regarding higher culture, Sweden was for a long time content to 
follow in the footsteps of the leading nations of Europe. But during 
the last centuries an independent Swedish conception has gradually 
forced its way to one domain after ajiother, and especially in our own 
days this national work of enframdiisement is progressing with ever 
growing strength. In most fields of literature, sciencie, and art, Sweden 
now 0 (‘cu]nes a respected ])osition; and especially is this true regarding the 
natural sciences. 

SjKJC'iiil cliiijjters will treat of the work in literature, science, and art. 
Earnest endeavours arc made to iiroinote culture anionj? the lower classes of the 
nation. Pectple’s IIij!:h-schools and 'Lahourcrs’ Institutesv work in* the interest of a 
broadened eulijthtonmont, and libraries and collections of great value are being 
gathered together. Yet, the real People’s Libraries arc still in their infancy. 
Among ]Hil)lications aiming to ]u*esent in a popular form the results of scientific 
research iiiay be mentioned before others the cyclopa?dia called \o7\liifk Familje- 
l/ok (1875/09), which in content as well as voliinie may fairly be comi)ared 
with most works of a similar kind published by greater nations. A new edition 
of this work is under ])rei)aratioii. 


1. POPULAR EDUCATION. 

In Sweden, as in other countries, the education of the ])eople was 
originallv purely* tra<litional, every generation delivering orally its col- 
lective ex])erience to the one sueeeeding it. School instruction, ])roperly 
so called, belongs to a later stage, and in that stage, again, the Common 
School is younger than the Classical School. Coiiijuilsory instruction 
of the ])eople began in Sweden with the ecclvaiasticid law of 1GS0, 

Py this law, all children were compelled to acquire the rudiments of religion. 
The parish clerk was to teach them to read and the clergy were to catechize 
them; ^•c^taiIl knowledge was es]»ccially required for permission to receive the 
Sacrament and to contract marriage. Through these enactments reading became 
already at that time in many parts quite a common accomplishment among the 
people. The result, however, iiinst have been rather irregular, as so much 
depended on the personal influence of the clerg^ iuaii. 
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In tlio 18th rcntnrv the worli of popular education was very greatly ad- 
vanced hr the Pietist Movement, which laid great wdght on Bible reading, and, 
iiatiirullv* enough, was compelled to interest itself in promoting the art of read- 
ing. (It is a signiticant feature that the Pietists in Sweden were always uick- 
nainod simply lasare. i. e. '^readers*). But even other cultural tendencies of that 
c(‘.ntury, such as utilitarianism, the philosophy of enlightenment, and neologism, 
highly valued po]»ular education and advanced it in many ways, without, how- 
ever, effecting a more comprehensive orpunizatiou of the work enihrju'od. 



Common School Buildings, Parish of St. Johannes, Stockholm. 


During the nineteenth century, the necessity ef such an organization as well 
•^as of making common schools compulsory was clearly ]>erc(dved. Afto several 
decades of strife, the latter jirincijde was ])roclairned by Wm first Common School 
statute of 1H42. It has been the c,entral effort of the lialf century ]»ass(!d since 
then to realize tlie principles thus advanced as aims of the future. From the early days 
of eomimlsory common schools, the vivid interest and zealous labours of (^)unt 7\ Ru- 
denschdld deserve a place in the grateful memory of the Swedish i>eo})Ie- It was 
mainly due to his influence that in the Biksdag of 18r)r»;5S a further. comj)rchensive 
measure was taken, the earning out of wliich was later energetically ])romoted 
especially by R. F, Carlson, Ecclesiastical Minister in 1803/70 and 187 . 5 / 78 . — 
The Common School statutes no>v in operation are of December 10 , 1897 . 

The Common Schools in Sweden are primarily the (concern of the 
pari.sh. XevertheleKS.s, they receive considerable assistance from the 
State and are under the .su])erinten(lence of State and Elcflesiastical 
authorities. Every ])ari.sh constitutes a School District, the legislative 
authority of which is vested in the Church Atifiombly (see page 265). 




Table 46. The Common sehools in Sweden* 
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The School Hoard j)erforins the functions of preparatory and executive 
administration; it consists of the Rector, who is cx officio president, 
and of at least four other meinhers (male or female), elected by the 
(^hurch Assembly. Om*e at least during the school year the President of 
the School Board is bound to suiiiinon the tcac'hin^ staff to a conference 
concerning tln^ interests of the coiunion school in his district. 

Ther(» must be at least one common school in every distri(‘t. When 
])Ossible, the s(‘hool ought to be divided into two departments, viz. the 
Infant Schofd for new beginners and tlie Common School proper ioT moro 
advanced ])upils. For those who have* passed through the complete 
course at the common scliool, ])ro})cr arrangements are made* in many 
])laces for free Confinnafion Coitr^as, 

These courses have diverse inuucs and organizations. For pii]>ils who have 
been through the coniinon school and cntere<l some trade, a so-called Continuatioii 
School is arranged. 'I'his schoed ])rovides for a yearly instruction of at least 
lao hi»urs, distributed ou certain (jvenings of the week, or more centered within 
one or two short terms, rupils nneiigage(i in }»ractical work may, on leaving 
the common sclmol, continue in the Higher THrision (d’ that School,, where 
extended instruction is afforded. Parallel to this higher division an? also the 
so-called Ilinher ( \nnmon Schools, of which, however, only a few exist. They are 
indej)endent institutions of older date than the other continuation courses. * 

Bf^sidcs these regular schools, there arc others — a sort of pro- 
visional institutions. When certain parts of a school district are so 
remote that the eliildrcn lielonging to it cannot readily avail themselves 
uf the common scliool, it is allowable to estaldish in its ])lace Minor 
Common Schools with a weaker teaching staff and a more restricted course. 

Common Scliool Inspection. The immediate inspection of the com- 
mon schools in a school district devolves on the School Board. With the 
consent of the Churcdi Assembly the Board may elect for its a.ssistance a 
requisite number of head teachers and a communal common school inspector 
for the district. The dioi^esan boards, as ranging above school boards, 
superintend, each within its district, the conduct and development of 
institutions designed for popular instruction. 

Sweden. 
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TV. BDPCAMON AM) MBMTAt CUPTUBB IN 8WBDEN. 



C^tyniiHon School i)( a CoiuitTu iinrlsh. ILoithcnnoi. >.Jo}ihohitoj Uin). tto 


On heliulf of th<‘ State, such iiw])cct.ion aiul control is furtluT performe*! I»y 
its (.ouimoh Scfioitl InsftevJocs, Th(?st: arc jip])oiiite(l for a liniitcil time (<5 
years) by the jzovoriiuieiit. 'riicv are at present 4f» in iniinbe.r, ninl havi*. eacli 
a frreater or smaller district assi^rTnid to them. Jf tin? insjxictor tinds defects in 
the schoolmatters of his district, he reports tln^ case t(» the scliool board. If 
this leads to no result, he may further report to the dio«*(!san board, \N'hen a 
new common school building is to be erecti'd, lie should t;x]U*e>s his views rejxard- 
iiig its location as well as the suitableness of its rooms ami tdayj^rouud. .\n im- 
portant jiart of the functions of school ins]>ectors is to inv(‘sti<rat<; tint jxititions of 
.school boards for Stat<i jtraiits and to testifx that the conditions for such trrants 
are fulfilled by the distri<^ts. 

For each of tlnj first tive years of their irisp(;ct()rshii» tin; inspectors on^rlit 
to submit brief reports (»f tlieir work to their diojusan Ixnirds. Aftisr tin? sixth 
year they are to give fuller accounts to the Kctlesiasrical l>e])artment. These 
accounts are ]»rinted and distributed to tin? diocesan boards and to all the school 
boards to serve for their guidance in the discharge of thoir dutiiis. 

Teachers at coinmon schools are either coirimon school or infant school 
teachers fsce above under Schools). The hiriner are partly male and 
partly female, the latter almost exclusively female. Male and female 
teacliers have about the same rig^hts and duties. 

The cowpeiency of common school teachers is a<ujuired by passing 
an examination at some State seminary for common school teachers. In 
Stockholm, where infant school classes are not regarded as distini^t schools, 
instnietioii is imparted in them extdiisively by female ttuichers with this 
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Table 47. Number of Teachers and Pupils in the Common Schools 
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of siiicly. For an appoint oionl as I nf'ffnt school tracker, 
jL^acIuation at a soininary esta])lishe(l for that purpose is recpiired, as a 
rule, Jii the sf)-calle(l r.rcrrisr snhjrcts^ i. <*. drawing’, sin^in^;', ii^yiiinast- 
ies, ^ardiMiin^;'. and sloyd, just met ion is sometimes .i;’iven hy s])e(‘ial]y 
ap|)ointed lea<*liers, Imt, as a rule, tliest*. sul»jeets an; tani^ht by eominon 
selio<d leaeliel'S. 

'file e\jn!ii?i;»ti(His lor eoiiiiiioii sclmoi t.(;jn*htTs ran be passed only at the 
Setitiunries for coiiiiiioii srh<M»l leathers. The rniirduir of snrli seminaries is at 
the present rime i:*., viz. 7 for male and (» for female students. To every se- 
minary belon.n^ an K\('rrisr-S<‘liool (OfniiijL*<sko]a). whirh must contain an infant 
sclio<d d(;]airtnirnt . and, where prartindile,. also a ;.hi.irher di\isioii,of the com- 
mon srhool' , or a ?('ontinuation >^(11001 (see above. ]>. 289). 

'/'hr 1eitrhi.no sta f of a seudiiary is composed of a rector ami at least four 
adjunct teachers to^odlicr with mast(;rs of drawini:, singijiir, music, }iyinnastics, 
jjardtni nianaireiiieiit, plaiitinjr, ami sloyd. Moreover, a snti'icieiit inimher of 
teachers should l»e allotted to the Exercise School. With rejjard to Seminaries 
for woFiien, at least one adjunct teachershiji must be held by a w^oinan, and 
the instruction of trymnastics and needlework (fireferably also of music and singing) 
ought to bo conducted hy female teachers, and the exercise school should have 
female teachers. With resi»ect to qualification, salaries, and pensions, seminary 
teachers rank on the. wlude with (.'oll(;ge tua«*hers; but those at exercise schools 
with those at common schools. , 

'fo enter a seminary the candidate must be 10 years old, and show' on 
cxauiinatitm that he or she has actpiired a tolerably comidete common school 
education, 'fho instruction is free. To jmor and clever pupils who have shown 
commemlable industry ami good behaviour, scholarshi])s (the maximum 150 kronor 
]»er annum) are awarded. 

The s(uiiinary course extends over four years. Of the total mimher of teach- 
ing hours lyrs \ are allotted to instruction in the Swedish language, 13*2 % to 
KeJigion. Of the; remaining subjects, Mathematics, History, and Geography each 
take up 9*2 J’<;dagogics and Methodics 7 i) Natural Science 7*2 and exer- 
cises in the jiractice of teaching (»*«' %. fo these must be added Copywriting with 
2*6 %; Drawing with 5* a; Music and Singing with 7*9; Gymnastics with 7*9; 
Sloyd with 7*2, and Gardening and rianting with 2*o %. 

^ Common Schools of every kind, see Table 46. — ® In the so-called Common Schools 
proper, see Table 46. Teachers in exercise snbjects are included in the preceding coll., 
but not here ; the number of such teachers in IIWX) w*as 1,(K)6, whereof 3o() men -and 656 
women. 
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Tho Examination , for Infant School Teachers takes place, either at the 
state seniinaries for common school teachers or in special infant school teachers’ 
seminaries. At the State Seminaries it may be jiassed by those who have pone 
through the lirst two classes of the seminary and have obtained a certificate in 
Religion, Swedish, Arithmetic and Writing, Pedagogics and Methodics. The (\\ain illation 
here consists *of* a practical trial in the infant school department of the exercise 
school. A special Seminary for Infant school teachers can be established by 
the County Council, the School district, or by ]»rivate persons. It must be attached 
to an infant school. The course of instruction extends over eight months at least, 
divided into two terms. Th(v final examination, w’hich cannot be passed before the 
age of 18 (and, as a rule, not after :10), shall take ]dace under government control. 

At every ooniinon school there ninst be at least one male or female 
teacher in ordinary. This ])ost can only he a]»plie(l for hy a person 
who is qualified as a common school teacher. The (candidate’s appli(;ation 
is examined by the School Hoard, which ('an call in one or more of the 
candidates to show his ability, and then nonnnat(»s three of them ranking; 
according to merit. The election takes place at the Church Assembly. 

A permanent common-school tea(*her cannot he dismissed, unless he 
has shown la(.‘k of alnlity or <*arelessiiess in the ex(H‘ution of his duties, 
or has misconducted hims(df to siudi an extent that ht‘ ought not to be re- 
tained any longer. In su<di a (*ase. the School Board must offiidallv warn 
him; hut if the warning j>rove idle, thtuj the Board (*an dismiss the 
culprit from his appointment. Aff^^r the warning and dismissal, the teacher 
can appeal to the Diocesan Board, and, last of all. to the (lox ernment. 

Non -permanent teachers jire of four kinds, viz. supernmneraries, who tiiach 
at common schools and are (pialified as tea(*hers in ordinar) ; assistants^ who 
also teach at common schools, but lack tlic regular (pialilication; ^ninor common 
school or in fant school teachers^ wlio are only ^equi^•(^d to ]»oss(jss (lualifications 
for the infant st^hools; and iwercise masters. Non- permanent tciachers an 3 ac- 
cepted by the board on conditions mutually agreed to, for a definite time, or 
until further notice. With regard to teaclnjrs at infant schools, the church assem- 
blies and school lioards are empowered in the regulations to make provision 
that such teachers rec(3ive a more fixed ap]M)intirn*rit. 

, The salaries for coinmon-sebool teachers in ordimiry are, in the first grade, 
at least 700 kronor (a krona l*io shilling = 0*2 (iK dollar), in the second at 
least 800, in the third at least 000, and in the fourth at hjast l,oo(> kronor, with 
an advance to the second, the third, and tin; fourth grades after five, ten, and fifteen 
years’ service respectively. To these must he added resid(jiice and wood for fuel (or 
a money compensation in lieu of it). This salary liriiigs with it the obligation to 
teach during eight months in the year. Every additional month’s teaching is paid 
for by an eighth i>art of the teacher’s ordinary cash salary. In addition, a teacher in 
a continuation school for 180 hours a year ( see p. 289) enjoys a s}>e(fial salary of 150 
kronor. For teaching sloyd the salary is fixed at the discretion of the school district. 

The mirimum remunerations (pioted above ar(} the .sain (5 for teachers of 
either sex. In towns, as also in many jdaces in the country, the school districts 
usually assign considerably higher salaries, in which case male teachers, as a rule, 
are paid more than female. 

Teachers in ordinary are entitled to a pension of 750 kronor from the Com- 
mon School Teachers’ Pension Institute, to which the school district contributes 
an annual subscription. On the other hand, teachers iiersonally subscribe to 
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the Widows* and Orphans* Fund, from which those left^ behind draw a pension. 
Also non-perinanent teachers and Infant school teachers are now entitled to a pension 
derive<l from an »Institiition of Relief for the Aged'> established for that purpose. 

To i)romotc their own interests as well as those of jwpular education, the 
common school teachers of both sexes have also formed many private associations* 
Of those the most important is The (Seneral Association of fiw’edish Common 
School 'J’eachers (Sveriffes allmanna folkskolehirareforeniiif;), which numbers at 
present something like 7,000 members. Amonf^ periodicals devoted to the inte- 
rests of the Common School, the largest is the Swedish Teachers’ Journal (Svensk 
Lilraretidning), i»uhlished in Stockholm, the organ of Uie above mentioned association. 

Pupils. All parents and guardians are bound to see that their 
<*hildren ret'eive instruct ion. It is the duty of the school Board to attend 
to the fulfilment of this oldi^-ation. The Srhool-ftf/c is reckoned from the 
calendar year in which the child reaches tin? of 7 till the year in 
which it reaches 14. Children, however, are esemjd from liability to 
attend common school classes if they receive instruction at some other 
public institute, or ])rivate sc'hooi, where the teaching; is on a par, in 
accuracy and extent, with that of a coinnion srdiool. Moreover, the school 
Board can also exempt from attendance at common schools children whose 
])arents and guardians (b*sire to have tlunii educated at home, yet only 
on condition that the parents or guardians are deemed able to take 
care of their children’s instruction. 

• 

As is aln^ady mentioned, common schools are divided into infant schools and 
cominou schools ]iroper. In the former, the course of studies is calculated, accord- 
ing to the official ]>Uin, for two years, in the common school proper, for four 
years; cousc<iuently, the (•(nfipulsor// sc/tool 2 )e.riod is fixed by the school Board 
in most districts at it years. 

Children deti<‘ient in required knowledge after passing through the common 
school, are still, in so far as they possess normal capacity, held to attend school, 
even if they have ]nisse.d beyond the limit of the so-called school age. In certain 
cases, however, e.\enii»tiou from this rule is made, in the way mentioned below 
as ^'jninimuin curriculum >, under the lioadiiig Teaching (page 207). 

No chihlren must he ]»rovente(l by other emidoyiuent from going through the 
infant and coiimum school jiroper, nor by the jmverty or unwillingness of thoii; 
parents or guardians either. 

Kmj)loyers who make use of children's labour must so arrange their work 
as not to lire vent the latter from receiving th<^ prescribed instruction. When 
parents or guardians lack the means of paying for their childrcfn’s clothes and 
maintenance at school, the> should be helped by the T'oor l.aw Board. In the 
event of parents or guardians refusing to comiily with the orders of the school 
authorities, or neglecting to keej) their children at school, they should he warned. 
If the warning prove ineffectual, tho children can be sent away from home and 
entrusted to the care of others, the expenses of their support being exacted from 
tho parents or guardians. 

Teaching. The ]>lan of instruction is fixed for every district by its 
school Board under the gnidanee of a ^Normal Plan* drawn up by the 
Ecclesiastical Department. The rule is that the annual period of instruc- 
tion for every school shall extend over eight months (34^/2 weeks) at’ least. 
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This order, however, does not involve that every child receives so h'ng 
a period of instruction. Certainly, it is prescribed that (common schools oujrht 
properly to be ^stationary®, but when local conditions or want of means prevt*nt 
the establishment of such schools, the instruction of children may be pro- 
visionally provided for by ^ambulatory schools®. In many instances it thus happens 
that a school ’district is divided into two wards, and so has two stations between 
which the master moves. There are even parts of the country wlioro the common 
school shifts to more than two ])laces. Accordinj^ to the Statute of (.’oraniou 
schools, however, the miinber of wards ought t(» be restrictt'd as ?nncb as jmssible, 
so that the teaching in over:; ward may he annua 11 > extemled in point of time. 
On the wiioie, development has taken such a conrst* that the iniinber of vvjirds 
has been dimiiiishod, and ambulatory schools have he-coim* .statioiiar\ . (See "I’uldo 
46, p. 280). 



Sloyd-room at a Common School, Stochhohn. Photo, axel Rydin, 

Situ-khulm. 


Ilut even at stationary schools, the time of study can he divided between differ- 
ent groups of children. In many of them arrangements are made for having different 
divisions of children taught at different seasons of the year. In some, the school 
year is so divided that different divisions of children are instructed on different 
daj's of the iceek. Thus it follows that a very large percentage of common 
school children only get about 4 inonths of instruction altogether annually. — With 
regard to the number of lesson-hours a week, the law' ]»rescribes that they must 
in no case exceed 36. 

The common school statute prescribes that a teacher’s aim should be, not 
merely to instruct the pujiils, but also to educate them. With the latter ob- 
ject iu view, they ought, as far as possible, to try to enlist the cooperation of 
parents. 
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The subjects in which instruction is to be imparted are laid down, 
in the common school statute. With regard to the range of instruction 
in every ]»articular subject, directions are given in the above mentioned 
Normal plan^ ac!cording to which the course followed in infant and com- 
mon schools proper embraces: , • 

in l^eligion : stories from the Old and Now Testament, Luther’s Brief Catechism 
with its accepted exjmsitiojj, sel(;(*t Hymnal verses (50 — 80), pemsal of certain books 
of tlie Xew Testament; — in Strf'disJi: fluent and accurate reading, exercise in 
understanding and orally accounting lor what has lujen read, fairly correct ortho- 
gra]diy, excircise in rendering stories in writing and giving simple descriptions, 
iU'fuiaiiitMnce with such juirts of gi*ammur as arc necessary for following the other 
instructions in Swedish, i^roHcieney in handwriting; — in Aiifhmeiic: the four rules 
in inlegers and fractions with tlndr a])plication to jiractical ])rol)leins of easy com- 
prehension: - in Oeoukeinj: drawing, descrildng, and measuring of lines, angles, 
triangl(‘s. sfjuan^s, and eircles. together with descrijdion and ineasiinmient of the 
more simjde solid figures; — in G^ttgraphy: main outlines of ])hysi(*al geography, 
soniewliat minutrj g(‘Ogi*aphy of Sweden, a l)rief survt^y of the geograjdiy of 
other civilized eounlries; — in lliafury: s<de<'t(!d stories from Swedish history; 
— in Xulurul descript'on of etniimon natural olyects, construction of 

tlu* human l»odv, its Innetions and ]>r(!servation, instruction on the most import- 
ant natural pliemn.iena, and tln^ celestial hoilies. 

I»<‘si<les tli<;se .sul>j<‘< ts the inMriicti(jii in<*ln(i(*s: — hrau'iag: simpht freehand- 
drawing and geometrical draw ing; — l>inghut: tunes of hymns and suitable songs, 
exercises in harmony and tempo; -- geniTai gvimiasties, exercises in 

marcliing and .lumping, also, wIhto opp<»rt unities admit, simple gymnastics w'ith 
apparatus; — Gtn deuhm: instruction in the cultivation ot the comiironest flow’crs 
and vegcitiibles, raising of shrubs aud saplings, and tludr improvement by grafting 
and pruning. 

Tht^ abov(;-mentioii('d subj«'.cts of instruction arc obligatory. OjUional subjects 
are: for boys, bovs’ fdoyd; for girls, girls' sloyd and domestic tjvntwmy. Where 
the iatt(!r is taught, a schoul kifvhen is attachcfl to the school. (See p. 297.) 
These two o])tiiuiul subjects have he«-ome very juijnilar during the last few' years, 
'i'his is i»arti<*ularly the case with sloyd, to which a sj)ecial article is devoted heJow\ 

The plan of instruction in Continual tion Schools (see j). 289) comi)rises, among 
other courses, the following: — in reading of an entire hook of the 

Bible or a jKirtioii of such, ami Luther’s Brief (’atechism; — in SiretUsh: corn- 
jmsitioii (stori(js, descrijitioiis, and the c(»iniiioncr kinds of laiisiiKJss corresi»oii(l-» 
enee) and oral oxer<*is(5s: - in Arithmetic: exendses in aipjdying to mixed 
l»roblcms of a i»ractical nature the four rules in integers and fractions, and the 
outlines of h()ok-koc]»ing; in Geometry: drawing, describing, and measuring polygons 
and ellijises and also polygonal aind round bodies, etc.; — in Drawing: drawing 
exercises in connection with gcoinotricail instruction and sloyd; — in HiMoryi further 
study of Swedish histfu’v ; — in Natural Science: description of minerals, varieties 
of rocks and earths, and also a portion of the science of natural i)henoinena. 

For the Higher Division of the Common Schools and the Higher Common 
Schools (se(* j>. 289) no special ctuirses of instniction are laid down in the official 
plan. The instniction in this highest grade of common schools is for that reason 
very diflbrent at difterent ]daces. According to available information, it embraces 
among other courses, the following: in Swedish: reading of selected pieces from 
the classic literature of Sweden, together with brief notices on the authors, essay 
writing, outlines of Swedish grammar; — in Arithmetic: book-keeping, introduc-, 
tion to algebra, and easier eciuations; — in Geometry: calculations, constructions 
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Cookery School Kitchen, Stockholm. «« Photo* Ax*r. Byoin, 
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and demonstrations (corresponding to the three first books of Euclid); — in Gear, 
graphy: further exposition of the scenery, the mercantile* and social conditions of 
Sweden; commerce of the world and its highways; climatic conditions and the 
distribution of the plant and animal kingdom in different quarters of the; 

— in Hutory: the most important events in the history of the world, with 

stress on the evolution of civilization and with reference to the* conneetioh ;^ 
Swedish history with the outside world; main outlines of the Swedish constitutieh; 

— in Natural Science: the most important parts of Physics and Chemistry as 
l»earing on every-day life; Hygiene. Also instruction in Sloyd and Domestic Economy. 
In various places instruction is given in oue/orce//w^a?i/;Ma^c (German or English). 

From the law requiring every child to pass through the entire curriculum, 
laid down for the common schools of the district before being entitled to a com- 
plete certificate, one e.vceptioii is made iu the statute for common schools. It 
there says, namely, that pupils who are prevented by poverty from availing them- 
selves of the iiistructhm for tlie nnniher of years ijropcrly required, may »wherc 
circumstances demand it? he allowed to hta\e school if they have passed the so-called 
minimum. This iniiiitiitiui CMiibraees: a) iu Religion: Bible History and Catechism 
as far as ncetssary for ]iartaking in rhe paroehieal instruction preparing for the 
first commiiniiui; — h) in Sn<*dish: fluent and correct reading, with exercises in 
underistamling and ;iccountiug for what has been read; legible ivriting of easy 
words and senteuc*-. with iairly accurate spelling; some jmictice in expressing 
thoughts in writing; ■ ^ (*) in Arithmetic: tin*, four first rules in integers with appli- 
cation to fh(‘ most practicallN iuqHirtant proldeins; introduction to dectimal fractions, 
and addition and MilunKtion in decimal fractions together with the meaning 
and notation of vulgar fraction^: — d) iu Singing (ext-ept for those who have 
no gift for it at all): llyiini ami Song mekxlyfh. For j)Ui)ils who have obtained 
permission, on tlu^se comlitions, to leave tin*, common school, the so-called Cvntinua- 
Uon-Srhoolfi an* to hr instituteo' (see p. and juireiits and guardians should 

be urged by the scIjooI Board tn make their childnm attemd them. 

Aiiumg common school subjects, gyinnasties — in Sweden according to Ling’s 
system — has for its cliit'f aim the )dly^ical development of the children. This 
is ]»arvly the case also with regard to the teaching of ganlening and tret‘,-j)lant- 
ing, of sloyd for 1 h)>s, and of di>mestic ecoiiom\. For the. same inirpose, various 
social-hygii'uic aiTangements, aside from those provided for by the law, have been 
introduce<i in sev(Tal x hool tfistricts, more es])ecially in the larger towns. Among 
these may he mentiomMi the distribution of food to chiblren. the arrangements 
for school baths, work-rooms, vacation colonies, etc. 

In Stockholm, tlie providing of foo<l to children is connected with the school 
kitchens, in such a way tliat the food prepared by the school girls in the forenoon 
serves for dinners to such jnijuls as would not get a ])roi»er meal at ht)me. In some 
places, jH)or childrtm get tlu'ir meals quite free, in several others they have to 
contribute themselves about a i>enny towards tin; cost. The school kitchens, 
the earliest of whicli in Swedcni were established by the l.ars II ierta’s memo- 

rial foundation on tlie initiative of Mrs. Anna llierta-Rot/ius, liavi* proved serviceable. 

For a long seri<;s of years, baths and .'<wimmtng Icitsoii.s in the siiminer months 
have been arranged for common sch<»ol pupils, both boys and girls, in the largest 
towns in Sweden. Recently, scliool-haths have hetm aiTanged even in winter. 
SpcH-ial bath-rooms have been erected in certain sehools, and the children there 
can get a warm bath tivcjrv third or fourth week. The profiting of such baths 
is general, though voluntary. This regulation has )>roved highly beneficial to the 
children’s cleanliness and health. 

Th(j workshops for children (Arbetsstitgor for barn) co-operate with the 
instruction in sloyd, the distribution of food, etc., to the benefit of the children. 
They will be described in detail below. 
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In many of the larger towns it has become customary during the last few years 
to send poor children ^ho are specially delicate or weak into vacation colonics for 
the summer, there to regain health and strength. These colonies, which are kept in 
the country, usually in tlie vicinity of woods and water, are generally superintended 
by male or female teachers. They were started in Sio^khohn in 18H4, and between 
1885 and 19T)0^ 356 colonies of altogether 8,751 children, have been sent from 
that city, exclusive of similar colonies ]»rovided for by certain large industrial 
companies for children belonging to their workmen. Every colony consisted of 
about 27 children on an average. The average number of days during which 
each child was kept, aniouyted to 60 * 2 , and the daily total cost per child 
came to about 55-3 ore (about 7 ’/a d.). The (^^fects of such colonies on the 
children’s health have been eminently satisfactory. The so-called mountain cola- 
flies (Fjallkolonier) for children with weak chests are a species of these. These 
colonies are usually stationed in Jciutland. 



School Baths, Stockholm. to. axkl uydin 

Stockholm. 


Among special measures in the interest of education must be 
mentioned the supply of materials for teachinr/ and the estahlisJi- 
ment of school lihrarics. A very detailed a(u*ount has been forwarded 
from the Ecclesiastical Dejiartment to all the heads of schools, of the 
materials for tciaching, which for the reejuirement of common schools 
can be obtained by the agency of the Department at a reduced price; 
and it is laid down in the common school statute that school authorities 
should promote the establishment and use of school and village libraries, 
and see that proper books are provided for that purjiose. 
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Particular plnccK. The foregoing account' applies to the actual state of 
things in general. For certain places, however, the charS-cter is slightly different. 
For Stockholm and Gothenburg there are special school regulations, according to 
which all the ]»arishes in each of these towns form a single school district with 
a common Board. The same is the case in Mahno. In the above cities and in 
Norrkoping^ th(^ teachers are not elected by the vote of the church assembly but 
are appointed by the school Board. In Gothenburg, matters pertaining to the 
common schools are not managed by the church assemblies but by the town council. 

In the northernmost parts of the country, the i>eoi»le in certain places speak 
Finnislt or the .Lapp tongue^ and, in consequence ^of their s])arsity and poverty, 
have great difficulty in putting common school teaching on a satisfactory basis. The 
States therefore, to attain this object, has been obliged to make greater sacrifices 
here than in other jiarts of the kingdom. In Haparanda and at Mattisudden, two 
seminaries have been ostablislnd out of publics funds for training infant school 
teachers, one for the Finnish, the other for the Lajip children. For such pu])ils 
at the common school s(‘minaries as can speak Finnish or the Lapp tongue, and 
bind themselves after i»assing their examination to perform the duties of teachers 
for Finnish or Lajq) chihiren, larger pecuniary aids are i)aid than the ordinary. 
Many common schools in these regions obtain also a larger subvention from the 
State, or are wholly maintained by the State. 

With regard to the results of the eoimnon school teaching it has 
he(‘n alr(»ady shown in a ])r(»vioiis section (diagrani page 137 ) that in 
Sweden, at tin* ])resent day, practically all the young men enrolled 
as conscri])ts are able to read, the slight exception of about 1 per 
1,000 arising from a few Finns ti*oin* the extreme nortl;. Sweden 
has also in this respect gone as far as any other country, and can he 
compared witli (xerniany’' and Denmark. The important fact has been 
])ointcd out several times in the preceding that this general knowledge 
of r(*ading is of ancient date in Sweden, a considerable part of the 
j)eopIe liaving been able to read a book even so far back as two cen- 
turies ago. 

Of course, the last word is not said in merely stating that reading 
is a general accomplishment It will be found that out of all the 
conscrj])ts in 1900, 09*8 % could read fluent Ig, and 30*2 % fairly ivell. 
There is thus still a large fi(dd for progr(»ss even with regard to such* 
an elementary subject as Heading. That such progress is being made, 
is proved from the fact that in 1S75 only 52*4 K of the militia received 
certificates of good skill, but, on the other hand, in 1900 — as we have 
just mentioned — 09*8 %. 

The Expenses of Goninion School Teaching are not met by the 
pupils but entirely by public grants. For their amount cf. Table 43. 

The burden of these expenses falls ])artly iii»on the School districts, and 
partly on the State. The School dutnet is hound to erect and support school 
buildings, provide them with furniture and the materials of instruction, and 
attend to heating and cleaning; moreover, it jiiust jirovide the teacher with the 
statutory allowances in kind and a salary as laid down by law; it also is bound 
to contribute a yearly fee towards pensioning him. As far as salaries are concerned, 
it is to be observed, however, that the district generally is reimbursed Inj the 
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TabIiE 48, Expenditures for the Common Schools. 


Average for 
the years 


T 


In 1S7H 

187H 80 

1881 86 

1880,90 

1891 96 

1896 00 

In 1900 


I VT ! Total ex- 

1 1 

Per 

inhab. 

Heads of expenditure. Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Salaries. | Hoases. 

Materials, j Others. 

4,407,000 ' 7,662, lf»8 
: 4,600.000 ■ 8,644.495 
! 49H)6.00U 10,:i72.2li0 
; 4,742,(X)0 12,1.64,629 
i 4,832, (HX) 14,483.222 
i .6,032,000 . 18,9?)3.4.64 
: 6,117.000 23.097,746. 

1*74 

1*90 

2*25 

3-00 

3‘77 

4 :»l 

5,097,231 '1,643,986 
5,726,835 ! 1,696,868 
7,117,566 ! 1,700,003 . 
8,460,79.6 1,822.928 
9,679,281 , 2,391.281 
11,696.774 4,017,696 
13,124,111 5,829,409 

192.736 ! 728,805 

215,157 906,635 

236.736 1,317,955 
224,3il0 1,646, .676 
31.6,688 2,096,972 
308.6t)9 2.970.376 
338,3.=')8 3,805.868 


State with -/:< of its outliiy for salaries. Moreover, the state eOTitril»ute< towards 
establishing ]»ensioiis a sum which at the present time amounts to about 670,000 
kronor, and it defrays the expenses for the seminari(*s for common ’-chnol teach- 
ers and also for the inspection of common schools. In tl»c total expenditures 
for popular instruction, the higher coitmion s<*hooIs and tiu; schools for the 
abnormal, the State contributes with about :**o - The amount of J aunt unis for 

common school purposes amounted in l!s 98 to somewhat abo\c 6‘ j million kronor. 


Educational Sloyd. 

Sweden takes an important ]»art in tin* movement wliieb. (lin‘<'te(l 
against exclusive brain-work at school, strives to make systtMnatieally 
arranged manual work an important element of rational cducatirm. A 
Swedish educational slovd system has been di^vised and worked out, 
and afterwards adoi)tf?d in many other countries, both in and out f>f Euro}u\ 

As early as in the. beginning of 1870, de.tinite steps w<*re taken in 
onr country to introduce slovd instruction, both in already existing 
schools and in so-called sloyd-scliools cspe<*iall v estahlished iV»r tin* j)urpose. 
To begin with, these etlbrts were supported by private persons, but soon 
subventions could be counted iijiou also from communal authorities, 
county councils, and agri<'ultnral societies. The Staft* grant was at first 
^of an indirect nature, inasmuch as tlie contributions dtdivfU'cd for the 
•^)urpose by the agricultural societies wt*re furnished to theiti by the 
Agricultural Academy. 

In 1877, the Kiksdag voted 16,000 kronor to the ])romotion of sloyd 
instruction for boys. At that time, there were sojiie eighty schools 
where such instruction was given, aufl each school received an annual grant 
of 4 0 kronor, whereas the nuniher of classes which during 1900 wore 
in recei]>t of such a grant, amounted to ;'i,490. This instruction is not, as 
a rule, comjmlsory, noi is it of necessity that a system regulated 
in every detail he adopted. — The total of the grant paid by the 
Gov ernment to those s(?hools where sloyd instruction is imparted to boys, 
Avas, in 1900, 261,760 kronor. 

’ * Tii<‘l,iduig Training ScboolB for teachers, People’s High Sc-hools, Schools for the 

abnormaL, and also grants for pensions, the total expenditure amounted in 1900 to 26 
miUion kronor (sec p. 286), A krona = l io shilling or 0‘2fi8 dollar. 






SDUOATIOKAL fiLOtd/ 


By sSwedish educational gloyd> 
is meant the system of instruction and 
the method worked out at the Nilfts 
Sldjd] jlrareseminarium, where most 
of those Swedish male and female 
teach ers wli o i m})art instruction in car- 
• pentering have received their train- 
ing. Sloyd is also taught at all Train- 
ing schools for male common school 
teachers, and sloyd courses intended 
for raaJe (’oiiimon school teaoliers 
have besides been arranged in se- 
veral Laos by the authorities. These 
courses often stand under the guid- 
ance of one of the Gov(‘rnment in- 
structors for domestic industry. 

Tlie Naas Slbjdliirareseminarium 
(dirt‘ctor: Otto Salomon) was founded 
by J lUfuM .1 hvdhn nmotf (1817 iiS), pro- 
})rietor of the NtUis estate — situated 
iKi kilometcTs from (Tothenl)urg — and it is supported by his munificent 
donations. It was ojiened in ls74 as .a higher division of the sloyd 
school for l)oys, which two years previously had been erected at NSias. 
To begin with, courses ot one year’s duration were arranged for 
the training of s])e('ial sloyd teachers; from 1878, shorter courses 
were, moreover, given for common seliool teacdiers, and, since 1882, 
the instriK'tion consists exclusively of such courses, partly for the 
training of male and female sloyd teachers, partly for the training 
of play-masters. Each of these courses at present lasts six weeks. 

The instruction is free of cost. The courses include lectures and discussions 
on the teachinjj; of 8Ioyd, its I'ducatioiial and historical significance, and on the arrange- 
ment of such instruction at schools, iu addition to practical work in the Sloyd-room, 

Ks]>ccially the summer courses arc attcndotl by many male and female 
teachers from foreign countries. I’be total nninher of ])artakers in the sloyd courses 
during the period 187;") IDOO amounted to 3,34t;, who may he divided according 
to nationality as follows: 


Sweden . . .. 

... 2,493 ; Netherlands.. . 

- 37 

Spain 

1 Argentine 

.. 3 

Nor wav 

<)2 Uclgiuiii 

. 3 

Ivusaia 

34 Chili 

.. 1 

Deiiriiark .... 
Icebind 

57 ! Germany 

2 ' Anairia 

. 24 
. 2G 

Ruumania 

Traguav 

1 ; Japan 

.. 2 

Finland .... 

<)5 ' Hungary 

. 17 

Bulgaria 

9 ; India 

.. 5 

England 

... 331 1 Switzerland 

3 

United States ... 

73 i Egypt 

.. 3 

Scotland 

58 France 

.. 3 

Canada . 

1 i Cape Colony 

.. 1 

Ireland 

G Italy 

IG 

Brazil 

1 i Abyssinia 

.. 1 


Thus the total number comprises 2,493 Swedes and 853 foreigners, of which 
93 are from couiitri(^s outside of Europe. Of the European countries the English 
and Scotch stand dt^cidely foremost, and of countries outside of Europe the 
United States of America are foremost. 
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Sloyd instruction tor educational purposes is in Sweden taught chiefly to 
hoys from 10 to 14 years of age, and that is the reason why at Nails the sloyd 
iiistnu'tion has been limited to Sloyd carpentry^ as being the most suitable for pupils 
of that age. In some schools, however, cardboard and metal-sloyd, turnery and 
wood-(*ar> iiig are also taught. The educational sloyd claims its place at the schools 
as an (ilemenf of general education. Its ol»jcct is not to train cabiuet-inakors or 
other artisans. Its aim is, on the other hand, the moral, intellectual, and 
physical development of the pupil by teaching him onierliness, attentiveness, and 
X>erseverance, by training his eye to see better and his hand to work better, and 
— above all — by giving, ^ together with g}'m nasties, a healthy eonnterbalanet3 
against onesided book- work. ^Quality not quaiitit> • is the motto of pedagogical sloyd, 
for which reason it does not require of children many and large t»ieees of work, 
but the greatest possible accuracy in arriving at a result, which is qaimul 
by beginning with conq^aratively simj>le models and by only gratlually, in pro- 
gressive order, ])assing on to more complex work. 



Slm/d-room at the Nf'ms SlbjdUh'arcseminarium, 


The Naas method is based on what is called exercises. IJy exercises in this 
connection is to be underst iod the manipulation of the materials by means of 
one tool or more, in a definite way, for a definite object. Theoretically spoken, an 
unlimited number of such exercises may, of course, be conceived, but the question 
in this case being the arranging of a sloyd method pertinent to jiractical instruc- 
tion, a restriction is necessitated, and that is why the Naas method demands 
only 08 such exercises. With a good form from an esthetieal point of view the 
objects made must unite a practical purpose, and thus in order to strengthen the 
bond between the home and the school, hardly any articles but those likely to prove 
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useful, either to the children themselves or to their parents, are, as a rule» pro- 
duced. Articles of pure luxury are altogether excluded. 

The educational sloyd will also teach the ])upil self-reliance and arouse his 
faculties of observation and reflection. By letting practice precede theory, and 
handiwork go before explanations, the child' is jmt into the custom of thinking 
its own thoughts while doing its own work independently. (’oiPirilhitory to this 
pui 7 )oso is the ]K)rvading nihj that the tcaclier c(!rtainly must (aivjfully lead and 
siiperviso tli(! work of the ]>upils, but, at the same time, he on his guard against 
more or less earrving out aiiv part of it hims(‘lf. As lar as ]»ossi!de, drawing 
ought to go hand in hand with slovd, so tluit the pu]»i]s, alter having learnt the 
first elenumts of drawing, are aliow<‘d t(» execute their work from drawings. 
'rh(‘ main oliiject of th(‘ instruction heintr tli(‘ indixidn.d development ot the jmpil 
-- not the ac(iuiring of technical skill - individual and not cla‘'S teaching is 
applied. 

Mich, hrieflv, are the prim-iples of the called Swedi'^h '^loul svstem. As 
we have previously i>ointed out, tiie imdliod i^ not everv where ^tiictlv followed 
ill everv (Ictaii l»ut the leading thought^ an*, liowcvtT, iilwav'^ tli(‘ ^ame, both in 
Sweden and iii tlioM' tondgn coniitrii*^ when- it l»a'- lasm introduciMl. 


Worksliops for Children. 

On April 4, I8sr,. tlio Ihiard (»f the Institution Lars lliiM-ta's Memorial 
fund («!eo p. 3s i ) at the initiative of one among Its imurihers — Mrs. Anna Hierta- 
liHzins - soled means for tin* estahlisliment of Worksliojjs for Children, i. e. a 
kind (d‘ day-schools, vvIkti; an opjiort unity is giveti to ptM>r children during their 
leisun* hours to occupv themselves in a useful way, learn ju-actical work and 
various tradesT*. 

The first vvorkslioji was f»p(*nod on January 25. 1887, in the parish of 
Adolf Fredrik at Stockholm; similar institutions Jjuve betm started in the s]>aee of 
a f<*vv years in all th(* jjarishes of the eaidtal, eacli with a sjieeial Board to orga- 
nizes tins instnietioii and superintend the work, etc*. A Central committee, te) 
which tsvesry Board edects om* memher, managess tbes common concerns, publishes 
annual rejports, arranges classes for teachers, lends models for w^ork, etc. 

Poor chihlren from 7 to 14, who arc not looked after at home, are received 
in the vvorksho])s on the pro]>osal of the board school teacliers and are taught 
there from 1 1 ii. m. to 1 p. m. (lh<^ youngi'st chihlren), and from 5 to 7 p. m. 
(the older ones). The former get their dinners, the latter their sui)pers as a remu- ' 
neratioii for the work. The cost for the dinner amounts to 8 — 13 ore, that for the 
sapper to 3 — 8 ore per child. (7*t> Ore — i jxmny). 

The stafl’ of tt^aeluu*s consists partly of vcdiuitary, partly of ]>aid lady-teaehers 
and of artisans skilled in their professions. Last y(uir, tlu^ number of voluntary 
lady teachers amountcul to 78 and that of paid teachers to 72. 

The vvorkslio))s an^ managed at a very small cost. They are sui»i»orted by 
subventions from the 'rown council and parish grants, by private gifts, and by 
salci of the children’s works. The income at the annual joint sale of these amounts 
from 5,000 up to 7,000 kronor (a krona =* l*io shilling). The ainiual grant 
from the Town coimeil for all th(‘ w'orkshops of Stockholm amoiiiits to 25,000 
kronor, that of tluj ]>arishos from 300 u]» to 1,200 kronor for each shop. 

While the object of the sloyii ]nirsued at the scliools is chiefly a pedagogical 
one, the work at these) sho])s aims more at manual skill and practical usefulness. 
The boys are taught brush-making, fret-w’ork, wood-carving, basket-work, je)inery, 
tailori)ig, cobbler’s work, and metal work. The girls make slippers, bast* shoes, 




Workshop for poor ckU^en in 
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plaits for and baskets; besides, they weave, make dresses and under- 
V clothes, etc., and also learn to mend their own garments. In the parishes of Klara 
and Ostermalm, the shops are combined with a school kitchen; in all the shops 
the children help in the kitchen and assist in sweeping and dusting the rooms. 

The children are also allowed to take home materials for sundry easy works, 
which they do at home and for which they are paid out of the means of f he workshop ; 
their wages are put into the Post Office Savings bank for them. On such home- 
► work^ which is highly in demand amongst the children and given as an encourage- 
ment and reward only to the good and most industrious, they can earn from 8 to 20 
kronor a term. The average cost for each child in ^the workshops of Stockholm 
was during the first ten years 13*70 kronor per annum, but has somewhat in- 
creased these last years. The number of children in the 12 workshops of 
Stockholm is from 60 up to 262 in each. 

Workshops have been started also in other Swedish towns, at i>resent reach- 
ing the number of 33. They are organized on the same principles as those of 
Stockholm. At their foundation, they get for the first setting-up a grant of 
700 — 1,000 kronor from the Institution Lars Hierta’s Memorial Funds. 

During the sixteen years that hav(j elapsed since such workshoj>s began, the 
moral and educational value i»f manual training has been proved. The good results 
of the work have also become obvious and are generally acknowledged. In the 
capital alone, ab<nit 1,600 of the. poorest children have in these workshops, during 
their leisure hours, found a refuge, where they are put to a useful occupation instead 
of roaming about in the streets and markets and being (exposed to the tempta- 
tion of bogging and pilfcTing. The workshops, where the children besides enjoying 
motherly care and education, ac(jiiire manual skill and quickness of perception 
and learn useful trad(;s, have i»rovod one of th^ best preventive means against the 
vagrancy and criminality of the young, 'rhousands t>f children, amongst whom 
many come from the worst of hoi’ies, have tluis been brought int«> safety without 
having had to be taken from their i)arents and put into or))hanages, or reforma- 
tory or industrial schools. 

("oncerniiig the workshops and the activity displayed in them, minute infor- 
matioii is iin])arted in a work published 1897 by Mrs. Anna Ilierta-Retzius. 


Education of abnormals, and of neglected cliildren. 

Seliools for the Deaf and Diinih. About 1760, just wheu I’Abbe do 
rj5]»ee in France? and lloinicke in Germany wore laying the foundations for* 
instructing the deaf and dunih in these countries, Abraham ArgiUandev — without 
knowing anything of their work — was occupied with the same scheme in hTnlancl 
(at that time a part of Sweden), and discovered a system which, in its main features, 
agreed with Heinicke’s, and was essentially what is now called the articulation 
method of the deaf and dumb. AfUT sporadic efforts, a regular system of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb was founded in Sw*eden by Per Aron Bonj in 1809. 
Up to 1864, this teaching (connected with the instruction of the blind) was 
concentrated at the institution founded by him at Manilla in Stockholm, which soon 
became a State establishment. Its wolk was carried on chiefly in accordance with 
the methods of the French school. During the period of 1864/89, a number of new 
establishments of a private nature arose, and efforts wore made to extend the 
instruction to all deaf and dumb children, and at the same time vigorous attempts 
were made to introduce the deaf and dumb articulation method. By a statute 
passed on the dlst of May lSli9 a new era at last began, wkich, in respect to 
the education of deai-mutes, puts Sweden in the fore-front of European nations. 

20 


Sweden. 
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School for the Deaf and Dumb, Venersborg. 


According to tliis law, the education of deaf mutes is a jmhUc c<>n(*ern with- 
in the purview of the County councils, noverthch'ss with ij)ij)ortant assistance 
from the State, which also exercises a certain sii)a*riiiteudence over it. ‘s 
instruction moreover, is obliijatory. The school ag(^ is from 7, and continues for 
8 years from the time the pupil first enters tlie school. Private instruction is 
subjected to the control of the Public school Boards. 

For the official education of deaf-mutes Sweden is dividt'd into 7 districts^ 
each with its Board, and one school at the least. Fivery district determines 
its own detail arrangements, which admits of multifarious devedojunents in 
mutual competition, jiroductive of excellent result. Tin? need (»f gniater unity, 
however, has beem felt in certain practical questions, and to meet this ikhmI, plans 
have been prepared by delegates from the various boards, especially touching the 
teaching-staff, their salaries, and j»ensions. 

At every school there is a trial class of one year, where the children are 
examined as to whether they can be advanced t() the (irticulatwii'Uiethot! divi- 
sion, which is tin* main fciaturc of the school, and implies that the, pui)il learns 
to speak, and also to read the spoken language from the lijis of others. Those 
who cannot are ]»lac(id in the class for wtdting-incthods, which the 

finger-alphabet and writing, or in that for the method of signs, which embraces 
gestures, supplemented, to a greater or less extent, by writing and the finger- 
alphabet. But even children who an* taught according to the articulation-method 
are divided into groups according to their ability of following iustruction — a 
regulation which constitutes one of the cornerstones of the Swedish organization 
of teaching deaf-mutes. 

The Swedish deaf and dumb schools are establishments on a large scale (counting, 
as a rule, a hundred pupils or rniire) with newly erected, expemsive buildings (to a 
total value of more than 2 million kronor), and excellent educational appliances. 
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Xcw-comcrs to a School for Deaf and Dumb. 


Ill four districts, tlu' school consists of a single building; in oik? district, each of 
tlic thr(‘c divisions of th(» school has its separate huildiiig, and, finally, two districts 
have h»cat(*d their different divisions in different towns. In five districts, the whole 
school has the features of a hoarding-school, i. e. the pupils enjoy both board 
and h»dging in the school itself; in one district, the school is partly a day-, and 
])artly a ])oar<liiig-school; and in one, it is exclusively a day-school. 

The instnictiou is joint for boys and girls (a feature peculiar to the 
Scandinavian, German, and English American Deaf and Dumb school) and it is 
carried on during 40 wt'eks in tlie year, and comprises the usual Common school 
subjects. The b(»ys an' in addition taught sloyd, tailoring, and shocunaking; « 
the girls, stnviiig, weaving, and household management, and, in one school, even 
cookery. Sonu' schot)ls teach both boys and girls gardening. 

Ihij)ils tliat have hd't the school may, as far as jmssible, revisit the school 
for a week or so owry year; and at one school, attem]»ts have been made to 
start a continuation course for such visitors, which has succeeded well, and been 
gratefully attended by the deaf-mutes. 

Only two of tln^ former private schoobj now exist, one of which takes deaf and 
dumb uiiots that an; capable of some instruction. The total nunihor of pupils in 
the ])ublic and ])rivate schools amounted in 1902 to 80.3, GIO of w'hom were taught 
according to tin* articulation-method, 142 a<tcor<ling to tin* writing-, and 49 according 
to the signing-method. The numluT of classes is 112 and oi teachers 111 , 51 of 
w^hom an? men, and GO woni(3n. There is a Sendnurp for training such teachers 
at the Manilla School in Stockholm (Borg’s old Institute, l)ut now a district school). 

There are, h(‘sides, for deaf-mutes wiio arc over tuje, two establishments with 
a total of about 60 i>ui)ils. These establishments gradually become unnecessary, 
in pro]>orti()n as com]mlsory instruction is enforced. 
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The cost of the, instruction and support of deaf-mutes amounted in 1898 
to about 550, (*0() kronor. I’he State makes a grant of 250 kronor for every 
pupil, and the C'ounty eowncila defray the rest. Aeooniiug lo law, parents or 
guardians (or Pooi Law authorities) ma\ he made to pa} a yearly lee (60 to 
100 kronor)* for each pupil; hut some authorities ha\e not availed themselves 

ot this right. *' . . , M 

In 1877, a Swedish Duff toid Dumb Soriet//, one oi tlie olrlest ol its 
kind in Europe, was formed by tlie teaebers at these schools. I’in' Soi'iety has, 
sinoi* 1880, ]ml»lislied a maga/ine of its owm, v^hich lu 1808 caiiu' to be th(‘ 
eomnioii organ ot the deaf ^ and dumb schools of S(‘ati>hiia>ia. I In* ilcai-mut(‘s 
thi*mst'l\es have sometimes, after Icaviim school, formed socu‘ti<‘v tor mutual help 
and recreation, of which the St<wkholm societ\ has coiisuliTable iui'ds at its tlisposal. 



Blind (Irnf-mnfcs at the School of Venemhonj. 


The total number of deaf -dilutes in Sweden, according to the census of 
1890, amounted to 5,307, or 110*9 to cverj* 100,000 inhabitants — on the whole 
an uncommonly large figure- Of late, thc;re has even Ixjcu some inconsiderable 
increase. 

There is a little school at V(*iiersborg for blind deaf-mutes. It is the 
only one of its kind in the w^irld. The institution w^as oi>ene(l in 1886 by Mrs. 
E. Anrep-Nordin, who continues the direction of the school. The number of 
pupils since the commencement amounts to 28, while the number is still 14, 
of which total, however, but G are blind deaf-mutes, the remainder being 
blind, with a coraijlication of other bodily or mental defects, some being blind 
idiots. The method used in the teaching of these children is the »writing-inethod», 
as it is called, together with the employment of the finger-alphabet, and writing 
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with raised letters. Two of the children have shown a high degree of mtelligenoe, 
and have been bcnelited by the instruction in a marvelous way, nay, have even been 
taught to 8])eak. The School-Home at present enjoys an annual government- 
grant of .0,000 kronor. The fee ])aid by the pujuls is 400 kronor per year, half' 
of which is usually jjrovided by the respective County councils. 

> 

Schools for the Blind. The teachiug of the blind in Sweden dates from 
when 7V Aron Jionj (cf. arthde above on Deaf and Dumb Schools) began 
t(‘aehing a blind woman adopted in his home. In 1808, Horg was enabled to 
open his afore-nientioiKMi inaliUtie at Manilla in fStookholni, winch from 1810 
enjoy(‘(] Stat<* sn]»porl. This, however, soon j)rov(‘d insuflicient, and so the edu- 
cation of the lilind e(‘as(*(i, and was not resum<‘il till 1840, when a special depart- 
ineiit for tin* blind was start(‘tl conjointl> with tin* Ih'uf and Dumb Institute, 
iiiis combination, however, proved a check in the instruction both of the blind 
and of the deaf and dumb, es]K*cially of the former, who wc'n* more ami more 
iorced into the liackgroiiiid l»y the much greater de])artm(‘nt of deaf-iiiut(‘s. At length, 
in th(‘ teaching of the blind was dissociated Iroiu Manilla, and entrusted to 

a special Insfitut*^ for thi‘ lihitd. Started at St<ickhol]n, it was removed to its new 
iunlding at Tointeboda, in the neighbourhood of the city, in 18«s. lint the insti- 
tuic alone could m»t talo* the tfOt) blind children ot scliool-iige (from 7 to 17). 
'I’wo jt/rpiiniiftn/ .seAoo/.s were nM|uired lor their ]»reliiuinar> instruction. One of 
these was (^taM>lud at ^e\)</ in 1884, tin* oilier was imit(*d to the institute, 
and came into opi ration in J8‘.)P. The ])rej>aratory schools are (‘ach capable of 

ree(*i>ing 40 ]Mi})iK, llu* institute at least 100. For those who have lost their 

sight at a more mature age then' has he( n, since 1884, a Sc/ioo/ of A?i.^ and 

f^rafis ill Kristinchainii, where the pujdls recel\<* gratuitous instruetioii in reading 

and writing, as well as in c<*rtaiii trades, such as brush- and basket-making, 
but must tlieniseh(‘s didray tb-' cost ot their board. Kach i»upil, however, 
recei\es a contingent ot the governuient subMuitiou for this jiurpose. 

Dy the law about instilutious tor tlu' bliml amt a statute^ tor them, both 
liassed on May lM), 180(1, the instruction of th<‘ blind hecaiiu' from the 
iK'ginning of 180J». A child is re(*ei\(*(i into the Preparatory school at the age of 
seven to he jirejiared, I»y a four years' course* of instruction, for enteTiug the 
institute, wIhtc its education will he continmnl and tiuished. Should such a 
child b(* of somewhat ieeble intellect, it has to remain another tw’o years in the 
]>r(‘parator 5 ^ school to tiiiish olf its studies. The subjects taught in this school are 
as follows: Religion, F.MTcisis in object-lessons, Sw(*dish, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Singing, (Tyiiinastics, Hand-exercises, Modeling, ami >«>e(llework. Children who have, 
satisfactorily i>ass(*d the* i»reljininar>' school are admitted into the institute, also 
childr(‘u up to the age of 14 in the case of tludr haxing become bliml after 
reaching tin* age of nine. For the former, the iieriod of study is 6, for the latt(T, 

8 years. The subjects studied at the* institute are the same as those of the preli- 
minar>’ school with the adilition of Gt'ometrj, Geogra]>hy, Histor>", Natural Science, 
Handicraft (bask(*t-, brush- and ropt*iiiaking, joint‘r>'), Music, and Piano Tuning. 
'Fhe school-year, both at tlie ]»r(*limiiiary- schools and tlie institute*, extends over 

40 we(‘ks. For (‘\ery child at either establishim*Dt the County council pays 

.'iOO kronor ])(‘r anmiiii (a krona = Dio shill.), with the right of drawing 
contributions from parents or guardians or, from tlie ])arish. Tlu're is a course 
of training at the institute for those* de*sirous eif l»(*coming teache*rs eif the 
blind, anel sueh students, w’hile there, e*njoy stipends from the Treasury. The 

institute re*ceive*s an annual grant of 2,600 kroneir to jtnnt hooks for the 

hlind. Nearly all liteTature lor the* Mind is neiw printed in Ilraille type. The 
annual exi)e*miiture* of the* State* on the e*due‘atie)ii of the blind at present mnounts 
to about 0.0,000 kronor, oxe*lusive of grants feir buildings. 
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This care of the State tor the education of the blind does not exclude private 
henevohmee, which aims chiefly Jit reaching those who have loft school or have 
not had the opi»ortunity of receiving any instruction in their childhood. For 
their benefit the following institutions are estahlislied, viz. the Working Homo 
for the Blind, at Stockholm (since 1870), the School for Older Blind (Brls, at 
Uppsala (since *1884), and the Home for the Aged Blind, near Stockholm (since 
1888). In 1885, an Association for the Welfare of the W/zn/ was formed with 
the principal object (d promoting th(' employment ol tin' Mind by su]>)dying 
them with suitable liieratnrt' and working materials, and sidling tbeir work, etc. 
This association has C’-taidisi'hed a shop in SttK'kholm for the latter object. The 
same object is aimed at by the Association of the organised b> tin; blind 

themselves. 

At the census of 18P0, tin* total namf^er oj fJte hlnal auioiintod to .'»,b48, 
1.992 of whom were al»o^ ■ 00 \»ar< of niro. Tin- fn'«jm'in \ of lilijtfinos (W2*:) 
per 100,000 inhabitants) i.as on tin* wholo dimiiiisla’ii of Ian- vtais, owing to 
improved mt'dical tn'aimcnt. 

Schools for Idiot. \ biiot< wen* tlio !:«-• oi \\.t (i riiildroii tor 

whose education pro\isio‘i was uiadr in '^wrdi it. 'Ho !.■''! - ii'**-’ a private 
one — was opna*d at Skofdf , in t "•'•>4. A*. ti»e firest'iit tinM*. 'llnrc .-i'-* '’i*. instiin- 

tions (all hoire.s); < i».e of ibein .schools (for eliil(ln*n capabb- oi iii<M’'i'’tion), 
-thers working hoe»es (for ])up;lN who have left si'hool). and otheiv annin a''ylnfns 
• lor those incapable of instruction). Tlu'se iii.stitntioiis ari' supported b\ socienoK. 
(' >unty c(mncil.s, and pri>ate iK'Ofdi'; in.o-(MA'(*r. tin' State irrants 2 oo kiamor lor 
every teachable idi(jt in the schofds. ami Jto) kronor for each pupil at the 
w'orking hom(‘S (a krona ~ 1* i o* shilling). The wliid«‘ nninb(r in charge at tlie 
a])0ve instiUuions amounts to 8 h9: small institutions of this kind la'ing jin*- 
ferred, none of them contains more than alvout 80 fuijoK. 'Die majoritv of sm*ii 
itrstitutions are managed by women, and thesi; do all tlie ti'aehing. except in 
gymnastics and wood-carving, because wtnnei!. owiim to their mntbr and more 
patient tem]»erament, are cousidereil lust fitted lor instructing idiots, which ocni- 
jiation tries tliese ijualitii's. 

The Schools are ilivideil into as many as s classes, wiili a M»>vitiate depart- 
ment of 2 years for judging of the childn-n's lainuity to n.cive in';! ruction. 
The subjects of instruction an* the same as at tho common >» luKds, viz. the Swedish 
Language, Ileligioii, Swedish History, Swedish (ieogra])liy, \auiral Science, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Drawing, Singing, (gymnastics, and most kinds of Needle-work, Wood- 
* carving, Basket- and Brush-iiiantifactiire, Slioe-inaking, Ilook-biiiding. and (ianleii- 
ing. It must he borne in mind that Swi*deii is the first country where ymnnial irorh 
was employed as a nit'aiis of education. This has l)een done, and v(‘ry successfully 
too, even with regard to idiots, the majority of wliom have shown miicli aptitude 
for practical learning — an excellent means of devidojmient in tlndr education. 

Workina Homes were erectcil wh(*ii it was found that jnijiils who had left 
the schools could not stand the humiliation of associating witli workmen normally 
gifted. Working hornc*s for male, idiots are usually Jocateil in the country, and 
there the juitieiits are employed with great success in agricultnn* and gardening. 
Under able suj>erinteDdeiicc they ])rove in a juTfectly satisfmdory way their 
ability to ])erform the rougher labours of farming and cattle tending. Homes 
for female iiliots are generally located in towns; and tint wards contribute 
towards their ow’n support liy w^eaviiig (in which art many Jittaiii a coiisiderahle 
skill), knitting, sewing, and lac(!-iiiakiiig idc. 

There is an Asylum on a small scab; attaidied to nearly every school. IJj) 
to the }iresent time though, very little has been done in Sweden for this de)>art- 
ment of idiot management. 
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For providing an efficient staff of teachers for idiots, a Seminary has /beeii 
organized in Stockholm since 1878 at the School for Feeble-minded Ohildren, : 
with accommodation at the present time for 8 pupils, who undergo a two Jrears* 
theorcitical and pracjtical course of training. The seminary is supported by ther 
State at an annual cost of 12,000 kronor. 

The total n umber o f idiots in Sweden, according to the ‘census of 1890, 
amounled to 7,019, or 1.0*9 per each 100,000 of the population. Probably this 
figUH' is a trifle too high though. For times gone by, the reports show a much 
smaller in’oporlion, hut they may undervalue real conditions. — The number of 
idiots in the school-age is about 2,000. 

Working Schools for Disahlod People. The idea of (^stablishing schools, 
for (lisableti ])e(»)»le arose in Sweden iu 1884, as a n‘sult of the visit of a Swedish 
jdjysician. Doctor (’arlaiider of (Lalienburg, tr> tin* (Joiigress of Pliysiciaus at 
Copenhagen, in Die afores;n,i y<*ar. The Danish Association to the care of disabled 
and maimed ]><*oj>le liad tlieu m»t only arranged an exhibition of the work of the 
pupils, but also ga\(‘ the members of the Congress an oi>i»ortnnity to see the 
disnlded jK'Mple working. This school was the only otk' of its kind in the world, 
and was connected with a gratuitous clinitjm; for disa])led ]»eo]d(^ 

h) ( ioflu'ottunf, Theie was orgaidzed, as early as March 8, 1885, an »Asso- 
ciatioii for A‘^i>f;/»ic(‘ to Disabl(‘d People with mnch tln^ .same idan and laws 
as its Danish pnKotNpe. Means w<‘re conr‘Ct<‘.d, and the school was optuied on 
(htolK'r 5. the same \ear. Th(‘ nuiaher of pn]dls has, from the Ix'ginning of 
the school till the (‘ml of the soar 1902, amounted to 195. Of tht‘se, 23 were 

(‘iitirely in want of om‘ arm, 27 jiaraly/.tMl in <ni(‘ arm in cons(‘(jinnice of disease. 

Tin* otlM‘rs iiad ditferent liodil\ di‘lects, wiiiid) nuuh* it difticnlt for them to be 

engaged in any trade. Tin' scIhh.I niak<‘s a point of giving the disabled* p(*oplo 

a educatiotn ln>tr.«ciion i< givm in joinery, turning, shoe-making, 

basket-making, brush-making, and wo(Hl-4-ar\ing for the inab* imidls, linen-sewing 
and art m-edlewoi'k, lettering. w('a\ing and stockinet -knitting for the jt‘male pii- 
jdls. As <oon as the work is sulabh', the }nj]nl ha^ hitherto rec(*ived full wages; 
the school has only Taken ])ay for the jiiaterial and run the risk of the work 

not l)eing s<dd. Destitute pupils an* gi\eii fn*(* dinner .it the school. ITee ])aths 

are gi\en and an (»pportunit> is afforded t(» the most sicklv to spend six weeks 

in the country in suininer. 'I'he Ooiinty I'onncil of (Idteborg och iJohiis Lan 

sinci* iss5. and the ( ouiity councils of Klfsborg lain sinct* 1895, have granted 
a liniit(*d iminber of disabled p<‘o]de from th(*ir n‘S]u‘cti\(‘ districts - 3 of the 
cost for tlu'ir instnictiiui and care, ]U'ovidiiig that the coiiimniiity (»r solm^ private 
])ersou would ])ay the other ^ Atter the iiistruclion has been completed,* 
th«^ sclio(d procnivs, if jmssible, situations for the male ]Mi|dls, and also the 
female j)upils are lieljied to imb'pendeiit work. All are sni>pli(*d with necessary 
tools (tin* seamstn*sses are given a sewing-machine). In 1899, an orthopedic 
cliniipie was (*stahlisln*d (with rec(‘j»tion twice a week), wht're nuHlical assistance 
and iie»‘(*ssary ])andages could be had gratis. — The capital of the school amounts 
at prcs(‘nt to 223,422 kronor. 

Jn K<frlskrona, on tin* initiative* of a ]>nvat(‘ p(*rson, a little school for 
disabkd jieojile was (»pened in 188(). In 1887, the Associaticui for Assistance 
to Disabled P(‘ 0 ]d(* in Skiiin* was organized, and a working-sclmol was opened 
in Ilehinijbonj. Jn 1890, a lJonu\ intended to bold 40 tiiipils, was built, but 
this number has inw'(‘r as yet lieen n»ceived, owing to the lack of suffleient means. 

In 1891, the ^Society in Aid of the Deformed and lnfirm» was established in 
Stockhohn, In 1892, its workiiig-sehool was ojiened; now also a »home'^ for 
part of the jiujiils is connected with the same. Tlie pupils who need orthopedic 
tr(;utment receive it at the general orthopedic cliniiiue of Stockholm. 
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The Helsingborg and Stockholm schools for disabled people have much the 
same by-laws and the same instruction, and work on the same ]dan as the Gothen- 
burg school, of which we have given a detailed account above. Nothing has yet 
beeu done on the part of the State to facilitate the instruction and (mre of 
disabled people, so it is almost entirely from the neighbourhood in the immediate 
vicinity of the schools that pupils can be received. 

Education for ill-principled and neglected children. For criminal 
minors fnnn all parts of the Kingdom an agricultural colony is started at flail 
in the liln of Stockholm, organized on the mod(?l of the famous French insti- 
tution of Mettray. The establishment enjoys a State grant, amounting to 50 Ore 
( 6^/2 d.) per day and pupih. l*upils are received at the colony fn>m th(‘ age of 
ten to tifteeii and, if found necessary, they can be retained there till they havcj 
reached twenty. At present, 175 pupils can be admitted, (if those reiadvcd, 80 "» 
are considered to have returned to society as members abiding by thi^ law. liy the 
city of Stockholm an educational establishment has been founded at <S/yru/tim for 
children ivho — without yet having been prosecuted — sliow an i‘vil di<j)osition. 
Larger and smaller reformatory schools also exist in various other places. 

With respect to a general organization of the cvlueational w<»rk among ill- 
principled and neglect od children, a law was issued IM, According 

to this law, criminal or ill -principled children under lifti‘i^n years of ago should 
be taken care of by educational authoriti<*s. not by a conn of jiistict;. As for 
culprits in the age 15/18 — in '-ase the imprisonment t(> which they be sentenced 
does not exceed six nuntas' time — the court has a right to convtTt this pnnish- 
me^ t into reception at a public reformatory establishment. Hesi^lcs, the law pre- 
sences that in every school district (at )>resent about 2,5o0 in the whole kingdom) 
there shall be a Hoard to take ch&rge of the ill-principled and neghK’ted children 
of the district. This Board can be elected specially for the purp(»se, oth(‘rvvise it 
may consist ot the School board. A requisite number o( prof retire homes shall 
' be erected by the County councils, with support also frt)m the State. 


People’s Higrli Schools. Workmen’s Institutes. 

University Extension. 

During the last decade.s numerou.s efforts have been made in Sweden 
for the promotion of knowledge also among the adult poj)iilati<)n of the 
lower classes of the community, or among others who either through 
their trade or profession are prevented from attending the regular 
schools. These efforts have taken form, partly in the so-called vPeople’s 
High Schools* and in the kindred »Workmen’H Institutes^ both of which 
institutions hax^e originated on Scandinavian or Swedish ground, and 
partly in the so-called :»University extension* movement, according to a 
pattern received from England. To this has, of late years, been added 
a great activity in popular public lecturing, which is being embraced 
with a steadily growing interest, and is arranged for by associations 
specially formed for the purpose. 

People^s High Schools (Folkhogskolor) are institutions which only 
exist in the three kingdoms of Scandinavia and also in Finland. Their 
purpose is to furnish adult members, especially of the peasantry, with 
an education at once civil, patriotic, and practical. 



people’s high schools, workmen’s INSTITUm. CNIVWITy EXTENSlbir. ; 

The establisliineiit of these schools originated in Denmao^k, and 
was owing to the political danger to which that country was exposed 
in the middle of the nineteenth century in consequence of its condicts 
with Getmany — a danger which led to the adoption of all possible 
means of raising the general standard of the country’s* civilization. 
The People’s High Schools were introduced into Sweden subsequently 
to the resuscitation of munici])al selfgovernment, in 1S62, and the 
Parliament Reform of l^<(ir>, which had thi‘ f‘ffect of considerably 
increasing the political influence of the fower classes, and conse- 
quently awakening the <lesire of a higher training of these classes for 
their duties as citizens. 



People's High School. Lunnevad, Ostcrg'otland. 


The first People’s High School in Sweden was opened in 1868, at 
Hvilan in Skane, it is still kept up and can in many respects be 
considered the parent school of the rest. Since the opening of this 
school. Dr. L. Holnistrom has been the leader of it. 

Now there are 30 such schools, or at least one in every Lan (in the 
Lftn of Vesterbotten only in preparation though). Skane, oui* southern- 
most province, has the greatest number of them. 

People’s High Schools are all located in the country. Most of 
them now have buildings of their own, with residences for the 
teachers and a certain number of pupils, the rest of the pupils living 
in adjacent houses. Gymnastic halls are provided in some schools, and 
are also used by the people of the neighbourhood for meetings. 
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Most of the schools were originally private enterprises, but nearly 
always supported by grants from the County councils and Agricultural 
societies, as well as the State. A Board of directors is appointed by 
the authorities and societies contributing, but considerable power is 
vested in the manager, on whose personal ability the, success of the 
scheme i,s mainly dependent. No .S 2 )ecial courses of instruction are 
fixed, and there is no examination on leaving. 

The miUin'jrer is •xiMieralVy a man of University education; tlit* otlier iettrh'vs 
(one to four at every sehool) are candidates of philosophy, enj^ineers, agricul- 
turists, or ofticers. Youths td‘ ei^hUu'n — the avera^(^ age is from 20 to 22 — 
having ])assi‘(l tlirough tlie national school and hringing a certificate of good 
conduct are received as jnfpi/.'i. There is no entrance* examinatie)!!. The total 
numher of male pupils duriug IHGH IOOO amonut(*d to 17,(K^1; eiuring ISIISPS 
the yearly numher at each school av<*raged 27. In 1000, the total was 774 
likewise eepialing 27 at, each school. 

77ec ittatr action given cover.< a iM*riod «d one (»r two ye-ars, the first and 
second of which, howeveu*, greatly difftT in character, so tliat tlie majority of 
students only g(» through the* first course. The te'aching is eiiiefiy imparted by 
simjde lectures varied hy tpiestioiis. reading and e‘xpIanation of the* textbook, 
demonstration and exidaining the sul>j(‘ct-matter l)y means of object lessmis, 
written tasks, fairitful re]»res(‘ntati(ms of communal assemblies, (‘xeiaitive ct»!umitt<‘es, 
etc. According to the averagt* of certain larger and older-established scln>ols, 
the following subjects were stiKli(‘d as a Firat Years course during tin* session 
from November 18117 to April viz.: Swedish language* 18fi hours, llistorj' 

80, Geography 57, Politics aud Municipal Law oG, Kural Ucomuny 22, Natural 
Science and Hygiene 120, Arithim*tic 85, (Jeoiuetiy, 1 and Surveying and Ue'vediiig 
45, Hook-ke*cping 47, Architevtural Drawing and Drawing Toeds C8, Writing 4(>, 
Singing 4G, anel Gyumaslics GO hemrs, to which may he* adeie*ei Heading ah)uel 
literary works, Discussions, Asse^mhlies, and, in some* sedioeds, Shyel. 

The Second Years cou7'se, which lias more* of a prol‘essie)nal stamp, em- 
hraccs, in additieui, farming, rearing of dome*stie* animals, and forestry. .\t 12 
schoids, the seconel ye'ur’s course? is arraijg(*d eui the? line‘s eef a thoremgh School 
of Agriculture, witli a special State grant towards eh'frayiiig the costs of 
instruction. For further details em this matte*r cf. the ehai»teT em agricultural 
instruction. 

The State has made* gi^ants to People*’s High Se‘he>e)ls siiiea* 1872. The 
total amount was raised by the Kiksdag of 1000 fre)m 55,000 to 120,000 krofiem. 
Since 1883, a yearly suhventioii of 15,000 kronor (from lOOl iiicliisivf?, raised 
to 25,000 kreuiem) lias lieen granted to neu'cssitems i»u]nls. (.\ kreina = l*io 
shilling e>r 0*2 6 8 d<dhir.) 

At the jiresent time*, there are also Pefijile’s High School courses 
for women. As mentioned liefore, the courses for men are held in 
the Winter session from November to A])ril. It naturally occurred 
to tlie authorities to fix on the. summer for women’s classes. A be- 
ginning was made at the People’s High School at Hvilan in 1873, 
and the plan has .since been more and more generally adopted. As a 
rule, these courses are directed by the manager of the men’s school 
and his wife, with the assistan(?e of the necessary number of the otlier 
teachers and of specially appointed female teachers. 
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At the People if High School of Hvilany Skdne. 
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Tho total nninber .of female scholars from 187ii/1900 amounted to 6,778; 
during 1878 98, tlie mean average was 2r» per annum at every school. In 1900, 
the total attendance was <114. The age is generally between 18 and 20. Instruc- 
tion is given in the Swedish Language, History, Geography, Natural Science, 
Hygiene, and J)oinestic Economy, Arithmetic, Hook-keeping, Writing, Singing, and 
several kinds of needh^work and weaving. At two of tln‘ r(‘cently estahlish<*d 
People’s High Schools in Norrland, the lectures for wommi are given in winter 
at the same time as for the men and are pjirtly comnioii to both sexes. 

At schools of this kiud the pii]>ils when leaving form a 

People’s High School alumui assoeiafion, which meets twice a year at 
their schools to hear lectures and discuss questions of general interest. 
Moreover, public lectures and national festivities are often held at 
the schools, and are largely attended by the. people of the neighbour- 
hood. Many of the teachers, too. are busied as lecturers in discussion 
clubs in different parts of the iieighhourhood. So-called ^summer-courses^ 
have been started at many schools. These last from 8 to 14 days and 
are intended for students that have left, for common sclu»ol teachers, 
as well as for others int^uested in such matters, and are carried on 
with the assistance of popular lecturers from the universities or other 
schools. The work d popularizing knowledge, brought about by the 
People’s High Schools, is thus in many res])ects (>f v(‘ry considerable 
impoitam’e. 

Congenial with the People’s High schools are the so-called Workmen’s 
Institutes, locatijd in the towns and offering to the working classes there po})U- 
lar lectures aud opportuniticis for instructive reading. Tluf first institute <if the 
kind was established 1880 in Stockholm by A. Nystrorn, M. J). TIkj l(*ctur(‘s at 
it have chieffy pertained to histoiy and natural science. After the ]»att<Tu of the 
Stockholm institute, others of the same kind have been organiztMl in several more 
Swedish towns as also in our iieighhuuriug countries. 

Of late y(fars, an i7rqmrt.arit and steadily increasing activity has been exer- 
cised in Sweden by a great quantity of Lecture associations of various kinds. 
The work has in some eas(;s been entered upon by societies foundiul for other 
purposes, as working-men’s associations, trade unions, temperance societies a. o.; 
hut generally special associations have been founded for the purpose* of arranging 
popular scientific lectures. In a marked degree, this movement has, of late years, 
been promoted by the establishing of central ojfices j)rocuriug leetunTs; by means 
of these offices, a considerable unity and a better organization has Ix^eii brought 
into the work. The oldest of these central offices is the one for SouthfTn Sweden 
at Lund (since 1898), from which for the current year (1902) more than 900 
lectures are ordered to be delivered by about 50 different lecturers at 76 various 
places. After the example of the central officcj at Lund, others of the same kind 
have been organized in Stockhobn and Gothenhurff as well as in Uppsala — 
the last mentioned only arranging for serial lectures. 

The exists for those lectures were, to begin with, defrayed by the fees of the 
Rocietj members and by subventions from the respective communities aud County 
councils, but nowadays to a considerable degree also by State grants, b'or 1902, 
Government has thus disbursed a total of 65,000 kronor to 123 different lecture 
institutions, but as petitions for subvention were sent in by no less than 56 other 
recent associations — which, however, had to be refused on the strength of in- 
sufficient means at disposal — Government has presented a proposal to the Riksdag 
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to increase the annual supply to 100,000 kronor, which, also was granted. For 
StAte subventions to be granted, it is enjoined that the respective associations 
provide an equally great amount as the State, and that political and religious 
controversies or dcjbates be excluded from the lectures. The intenist in these 
lectures has been constantly rising, but of course jt is as j^et manifesting itself 
very differently in different parts. In the thinly poi>ulated country districts there 
are many difficulties to bo overcome. 

Another result of the same niod(u*n end(*.avour towards popular education are 
the so-called Summer courses at the universities. After the model of the 
English >'Univer8ity extensions movemout, tluTo has* annually, since 1893, during 
the latter half of August, been giv(‘n a course of lectures of a fortnight’s dura- 
tion, at Uppsala and Lund alternately, lor peoj)le who are not able to profit 
regularly by academical instruction. The number of partakers has in Uppsala 
averag(^d nearly 400, of whom alumt two thirds were mab^ and female common 
school teachers. The cnteri>rise is embraced with great interest and receives 
support from the State as well as from communities and school Boards. In Uppsala, 
these courses arc now managed by an official committee api)ointed by the univer- 
sity. — In 1002, such a j^Surnmer courst^v was held also in Stockholm. 

A quite original idea is the scheme, lately suggested in Sweden, of regularly 
arranged courses of lectures and instruction for the conscripts during the time 
that they acriuit themselves of their service — the so-called Army High school. 
The class-work should he led by the officers, and as lecturers and teachers should 
act the officcTS and non-commissioned (dficers, couseriyds of the educated classes, 
us also persmis called in or s]»ecially appointed for the purpose. This thought 
— brouglit forward by T. Ilolraberg, manager of the I*(‘ople’s High school at 
Tiirna — arose in connection with the ri'soliitrion of tin? Riksdag of 1901, stipu- 
lating an extension of tin* conscript s(Tvice from three months to eight or twelve. 
The idea is highly attractive and involves grand possibilities for the future. The 
new' conscription law', however, not y<?t having b(‘en fully carried into effect, the 
question of the >»Army High scho<»l3o is still at a stage of trial and preparation 
only. 


2, PUBLIC COLLEGES AND CORRESPONDING 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Under this head will be considered the ])uhlie eolleg’es for hoys, sup- 
ported by the Stale, as well as the private .schools of the same standino^. 
and also the hig^her schools for girls, which in range of instrnctiou cdosely 
approacl) the former. 


Public Colleges. 

The earliest .schools of learning in Sweden, as in most other coun- 
tries, were the monastery schools and the cnthrdral schools of the Middle 
Ages, and the town schools su]»])orted by the towns])eo])le. As the 
monastery schools w^ere closed at the advent of the Reformation, the 
present ])nblic schools of Sweden have gradually evolved from the ca- 
thedral- and town schools. 
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It was in the time of Gustaviis II Adolphus (1611/32) that the first higher 
schools of learning or ^gymnasiumH% were established; the oldest of them was 
founded in the year ir»20 at Vesteras, by Johannes Itudbefikius. The first special 
School-Code was issued in 1649, partly through the influence of the famous Come- 
nius, who had been summoned to Sweden. This code is usually looked upon as a 
pedagogical master-iiiece, but it was never fully put into practice. A distinction, 
however, was now expressly made between the lower ami the higher school, the 
so-called »trivial schooi» and the •gymnasium*, the former for children, the latter 
for young men. This distinction was in f<»rce during a couple of hundred years. 
The gymnasiums were almost exclusively institutions 4‘or the education of clergymen 
and civil oflicers. At the, beginning of the lOtli century, modern languages and 
natural scienc-e found a modest ])lace in the curriculum, hut it was not until after 
1820 that there was any thought of a more thorough-going school reorganization. 

During the years 1826/28, the Grt^at Education Committee was at work. 
This committee consisted of the erown-j>rincc as chairman and 26 members, among 
whom w<Te several of the most eminent men of Sweden at that time, such as 
Tegner, Geijcr, Wallin, Agardh, and Berzelius. The notable report of this committee 
did not, indeed, load to any otlior immediate action than the establishment of a 
State (rx]KU-imental school (Xya Kleimmtarskolan, 1828); but tlui question of re- 
form could never again be dropped, and the seventy years elapsed since then have 
been characteriz(;d by cxi)erimental reforms in various directions, though without 
any thoroug!il> satisfactory rt'snlt. The ^Apologist Schools^ established at the side of 
the »Trivial School^* to meet the d(-mands far the common citizens’ education, were 
soon ahandomiil, and, in 1849, the vTnviab utul» Apologist • Schools were merged, 
together with the Gymnasium, into one public college (^>Klementarlarovcrkct», or, as it 
was later callecl, Allmilnna laroverket). Within tiie public college, Latin ceased to be 
an obligatory subj(M‘t, and thus two parallel lines of study were gradually 'evolved: the 
Classical Line, with the classical languages; and the Scientific Line without these 
languages but with extended courses in mathematics, natural sciences, and drawing. 

Among subsequent partial reforms may be mentioned the transfer of the 
university entrance examination from the universities to the public colleges (1862); 
the introduction of the probationary year for teachers (1866); the abolition of 
the lowest class; and the establishment of a semiclassical line with Latin, but 
not (ireek (1869). Numerous educational committees (esp. in 1870 72, 1882/84, 
1890/94) have jirepared more or less sweeping reform plans, most of which, 
however, have remained without result. Yet Latin has been deferred to the 
fourth class (187.3), and the Latin theme in the university entrance examination 
has been exchanged for a translation of Latin into Swedish (1895). * 

Since 1899, on the initiative of the Kiksdag, an Educational committee is 
again at work, ami public opinion seems ever more strongly to demand a definite 
solution of the reform problem. The fundamental thoughts accepted by the 
Riksdag arc those: a renewed separation of the two stages of education that w'ere 
represented by the school and the gymnasium; the promotion of the common citizen’s 
(^ducation by a sjiecial course, with a final examination for students at the age 
of 16 or 16; the postponement of the study of Latin to the last four years; a 
broadening of the pu])ils choicci of subjects in the higher classes; and a more 
comidete appropriation of what is nationally and particularly Swedish. 

Aim and number of the Public Colleges. According to the Public 
School Act of Nov. 1, 1878, still in force, it is the ohjrct of the public 
colleges to give a civic education beyond that ini])arted by the common 
schools, and also to impart that scientific knowledge which is to be 
further developed at the university or the higher technical schools. 
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During the school year 1902—08, the entire number of public colleges 
Us Ifeiipj^orted by the State amounted lo 82. Of these, 85 had nine classes, 

^ 2fi five classes, 17 three classes, 3 two classes, and 1 one class. Those 
ig^ntaining nine classes are called higher or complete colleges; those 
- 4 containing five or three classes, lower colleges; and those containing less 
than three classes, pedagogies. But by municipal contributions and 
private donations, one lower school of five classes (Ystad) has been ex- 
tended so as to comprise nine; and most of the other lower colleges have 
in a similar way been extended beyond iheir normal size as State 
schools, so that in reality, during the school year 1900 — 01, colleges 

had nine classes, 1 six classes, 88 five classes, 1 four classes, 2 three 
classes, and 1 tw'o (dasses. 

Of the 80 r olleges, 25 have both the lines complete; 7 only the 
classical line (8 having a scientidc line in the sixth (dass); and 4 only 
the scientific line. All, with four exce])tions, have both lines in the 
fourth and fifth classes. 

The number of students in a section of the five lower classes must 
not exceed 40. But as paraliei sections often oe(Mn* in th(» sam(‘ class, 
there are higher schools with 6CK) or 70o students, and lower st^hools 
with 8<K) or 400. 

All the colleges are located in towns and cities. Their distribution 
is seen on the map, page 8LS.* 

Adiiilhistratioil. The public colleges, like most of the educational 
institutions of the country, rarigc under the Ecclesiastical Department. 
WiUiin this department there is a special Jiureau for the higher educn- 
iional affairs^ whose chief attends to school questions, and at times pro- 
ceeds to in.spect the schools. 

Within each diocese the bisho]> is the Superintendent (Eforus) of 
its public schools; for colleges not located in the cathedral city, he 
appoints as his representative an inspector. The Chapters also possess 
certain authority over the colleges, having, for instance, to a})])oint 
their teachers. The public colleges in Stockholm are all under one 
Board of directors^ which exercises over them the authority of the Eforus 
and the chapter. One of them, however, the Nya Elementarskolan 
(see above, p. 819), occupying also in other respects an exceptional 
position, has a special Board of directors. 

At the head of every college there is a principal (rektor), who is 
appointed by the Government from among the applicants for a definite 
term of years — usually five — at the time. Beside his duties as 
head of the s(^hool, the rector has a certain amount of teaching to do, 
and is responsible for the school finances. 

The rector is assisted in the performance of his duties by the 
Faculty ('Lararekollegiet), consisting of the teachers of the school, pre- 
sided over by the »Eforus> or Inspector, if he is present, otherwise 
by the rector. The faculty determines upon question# of teaching. 
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school discipline, finances, etc. In case the principal should not ^h^M thil 
opinion of the teachers in any question under discussion, it is refe3l|||6^ 
to the Eforus. 

Instruction. The school year begins at the close of August an^ 
extends over 30 weeks, divided into tuo tvrms: the Fall •Term and th€^ 
Spring Term. The former lasts about lb wec'ks; the latter about 20," 
with a week of Easter and half a week of Whitsuntide vacation. The 
actual number school tvcchs is thus 34V 2 . Hence the school-year is in 
Sweden considerably shorter than in other l^uropean countries. Thus 
it is in Denmark 43, in Prussia and Austria 42, in France 41, and in 
Norwav 38* 2 weeks. 



l*upilfi bvhnujhKj io the Upper (’lasses hi the Scieutijie Collrffc in JStorkholm. 


A complete school course is calculated for mne years of work, 
distributed over seven classes, of which the two highest (VI and VII) 
each covers two years. The first class is the lowest. The four highest 
classes are called respectively the lower sixth (VI :l), the upper sixth 
(VI : 2), the lower .seventh (VII : 1) and the upper seventh (VII : 2). 

In classes 1 — III all the students have the same courses. With 
class IV the school branches into two lines: the Classical Line (Latin- 
linien) with Latin, and the Scientific Line (Reallinien) without that 
language. In (dasses IV and V, however, the differeifce in the curri- 
culum of the two lines only touches a few subjects, inasmuch as the 
seven hours Latin and the one hour drawing on the classical line 
correspond to six hours English and two hours drawing on the other; 
the courses ^n history are, moreover, somewhat different, so that the 

Sweden, 21 
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two lines cannot be taught together in that subject. In class VI : 1 
greater diiferenees a]>i)ear in the two curricula, and at the same time 
the classical line is subdivided into two sections: section with Greek, 
and section B without Oreek. 

The same Curriculum (revised in 1895) is followed at all the colleges, except 
the afore rnentioned State exi)eriinental school (Nya Kleinentarskolan) in Stock- 
holm where certain deviations occur. 

The teaching extends over 5 to 6 hours daily. Instruction in Singing, Drill- 
ing and Gymnastics, Military drill (obligatory), and also instruction in Knglish 
(voluntary) for students in the A-section of the two highest class(js, and in Draw- 
ing and Instrumental Music for boys who desire to learn them, takes ))lac.e at 
times outside the regular curriculum, often in the afternoons. Instruction in 
Singing — obligatory to all students with ear and taste for music, in the lower 
five classes, but optional in the higher classes — must not oc,cu])y over two 
hours a week. Gymnastics is taught in all classes half an hour every day, or, 
if this is not feasible, at least in such a way that not less than three hours of 
instruction is given to every division in gymnastics. Sometimes j)edagogical 

‘ Roman numbers denote classes. Oa — Classical line A (with Greek); Cb — Classical 
line B (without Greek); S — Scientific line (the Classical and Scientific lines do not diverge 
till in the 4th class; and the division of the Classical line takes place In class VI;!). — 
* Special hours are given to Geography in classes I -IV, resp. 2, 8, 1, and 1. — 
® Psychology and Logic. — ■* Zoology (I — ^IV); Botany (11 — V); Physics, Astronomy (IV); 
Chemistry, Geology (V). — ® Swedish Composition in the class. 
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gymnastics are replaced by ninning gamp.H conducted under the teacher’s 
supervision and guidance, jireferably in the open air. Military drill, replacing 
gymnastics, for the boys in classes VI and VII, extend over five weeks at most 
at the beginning of the Fall term, for altogether 60 hours; during this period 
the rector may a^rang(^ with the teachers for a diminution in J^he number of 
school hours for those classes to the extent of from 7 to 12 hoTirs a week. 



The Public College in Skara. 

In later yefirs, ohligatory vucation tasks have been assigned to the students dur- 
ing summer vacations. The subject and extent of those tasks, whicli arc the same 
for all pu]»ils in the same class, are determined ui)on by the rector towards the. 
close of the Sjiring term, in accordance with the suggestions of the various teach- 
ers of the subjects concerned, in the main according to a settled scheme (1895). 

New pupils arc only entered at the beginning of a term, the great majority 
in the Fall, i. e. at the beginning of the school year. All who a]»])ly for entrance 
must be at least nine years of age; and they must all pass a special examina- 
tion, unless they only change schools, and ])rcscnt satisfactory certificates. The 
requirements for enfrauce into the first (i. c. lowest) class have been established 
by law, and were modified to some extent (1894) in order to make it easier 
to pass from the common schools to .the public colleges. 

At the close of every Si)ring term a general promotion to higher classes takes 
place throughout the school. All students considered worthy of it are moved up 
without special examination to the next class. The others may, if they wish, 
present themselves for examination at the beginning of the Fall term, being then 
moved u]> if that examination results satisfactorily; this category usually embraces 
some 20 % of those who are ])romoted. A boy who has si)ent two years in a 
class without promotion is, as a rule, excluded from the school. 
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Table 50. Number of students in the public Colleges, 
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Every year, some time between A])ril 15 and June 21, an examina- 
tion of students reporting tliemselves for it is lieJd at the various public 
eolleges. This is the Final or University Entrance Examination. College 
students not presenting theinseL’es tor examination at the (‘Jose of the 
Spring term or failing in it, as well as private outsidt* students may Ixi 
examined also at the dose of the Fall term. The examination is eonduet(d 
under the control and supt'vvision of Crnmrs 1eun)oral Ly ap])(>int(xl by 
the Government, as a ml 3 froin among th(‘ University professors. 

7 he examination jiartly written, partly oral. The written eo'aminafion 
takes ]ilace severa] we(!k'«< beton* tlu? oral, and lasts from 4 — (» days, the same 
at all schools. The iiapcrs are d(‘termimid by th(^ chiot' of the Kcclesiastical 
Department on the basis of siiggestiims made by tlui censors. The candidates 
who pass the written examination are entitled to ontt r also for th(j oral. The 
latter is condu('tod by the Respective t(;achers in the ]»res(enc(e of the crensors, 
who, if they see fit, may ihemscilves conduct tl\e examination in )>art or entirely. 
As a rule, to gain the university entrance certificate, a student must pass satis- 
factorily in all subjects. Within certain limits, however, com])ensatioii is allowed. 

This final college examination is required for (.mtcriiig not only the uni- 
versiti(^s, but also xarioiis high(jr special schools su(*h as the Military School, 
the Veterinary Institute, the Pharmaceutical Institute, and others. To enter the 
Technical High School this examination is not necessary, though it entitles to 
such entrance, jirovided it lias been passed on the scientific line. So likewise 
the final college examination, without being required, yet entitles the student to 
enter the State railroad-, jiostal-, or telegra])h service; and it is required for 
entering the custom service. An attempt is now ludiig made to remedy the lack 
of a complete middle course with its final examination, for su(‘h students as would 
like to enter practical life before completing an entire (k)lleg(j course (cf. j). 319). 

The annual examination of the various classes at the close of the Spring 
term, to which the iirincijial isssues a }ml)lic invitation, togetluir with his annual 
Report, is only to be considered as an exhibition before the public, a solemn 
completion of the work of the year, before summer vacation, and has no connec- 
tion with the promotion of the students to higher classes on the ground of 
meritorious work, which has already been made previously. 

Students. As seen in Table 50, it is only in recent years that a 
marked increase in the number of public college students is noticeable 
since 1880. A significant discrepancy between the x^arious lines is clearly 
seen, the scientific line having gained in attendance, while the elassi(!al 
“{especially the A-line, with Greek) has lost. 
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Table 51 . Number of college-graduates to the universities. 
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of the total nuinl)er of stiuiciits entered at the ])uhlic colleges, ordinarily only 
about * 4 reach the final examination. During the quinquennial period 1893/97, 
the average yearly number of students leaving these schools without taking 
the univ(‘rsity (intrance examinations was 1,88.3. Of these, 531 entered com- 
mercial life or cominen‘ial schools; 225 engaged in industrial pursuits of va- 
rious kinds; 214 entered private si'hools or engagcid in private study; 137 
ent(*red technical schools; 109 agiicultiiral schools, 85 schools of navigation, etc. 
Above 20 gave no intbrmation regarding their future carcc^r, while of those that 
gave such informati'»n H3 encaged in ]»ractical pursuits, or entered i)ractical schools. 

The nmiihcr of students, having passed tlie university entrance exa- 
uiination is st*en in Tahiti 51. Also Iutc no very marked increase is 
shown in lat(»r times, and the ])eriod 1881 85 presents ther maximum. 
The number of stiubmts entering the universities has decreased both 
relatively and absolutely, as is also shown by Table 51. Thus were 
matriculated at the universities, during 1871/75, as many as 70 of all 
that graduated, but during 189(>/]900 only 43 per cent. This is owing 
to the ever growing demands of ])ractical life. 

Out of the (>,106 candidates (from the public colleges) who successfully 
]>assed tlu? university entrance examination during the ten years 1886/95, 2,804 
stated their inttmtion of cuiterijig tlie universities. A total of 666 entered military 
s<;hools, 557 technical, and 409 coniincrcial schools or life. The mean age of 
students passing the iiiiiversitv entrance examination from the juiblic colleges 
between 187(>/80 was 19*96 years. Gradually this age has decreased, so that 
during 1810/95 the average was only 19*26 years. The age af jirivatc students 
generally ranks somewhat higher. 

Teachers. At the jmblic colleges there are, apart from the princi- 
pals, three categories of tea(‘hers with fixed appointments, viz.: a) lectors 
(in the higher schools only), who possess higher attainments, draw a 
higher salary than the others, and are required to teach chiefly in the 
upper classes; b) adjuncts (or »colleagues» in lower schools), who pos- 
sess lower attainments, draw a lower salary than tlui lectors, and are 

' Students from ac'credited private institutions (1896/00, average 87), and private 
students (average 62); of these 149 students, 21 belonged to the A-line, 72 to the 
B-liue, and 56 to the Scuentific line. “ The Caroline Institute and the private universities^ 
of Stockholm and Gothenburg inclusive. — ® Percentage of the total number of graduates. 
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required to teach cliiefly in the lower classes; c) cxcreisv-masfers\ who 
^ive instrnction in Drawinp;, Mush*, Gyiiinastic^s, and Military Drill. — 
The iotal number of teachers durin^^ the school-year 181IJ)--19(K) amounted 
to 1,(*22, viz.: 79 principals, 207 lectors, r>29 adjuncts and colleagues, 
and 207 nssista]it masters. Thus there was one teacher for every 
seventeen pupils, llesides these t<'achers, there were 2ir2 exercise-masters. 



Thr tScientific doUege tu (rothmhifrg. 


• The nTiiii}>er of tfnrJmtg hours a week required of a. ])riiuipal sit a liigbor 
college is 12 — 16, of *1 ]»rinciiuil at a lower school 20 — 24, of a lector 18 — 22, 
and of an adjunct or >colleuguc3 24 — .-50. — In the low(st class instructi(jn is given, 
as far as feasible, by a single tcac-hcr, in the m;xt three higlicr classes likewise by 
one or two, or at most four. From the tilth class ujiwanl, tlie system of one 
teacher for each sulqoct or grou]> of subjects ])re\ails. 

The Qucilificotions for becoming teachers in the i>ublic colleges are as 
follows. As regards theoretical knowledge, lectors are requinal to have gained 
the doctfir's degi’ce in the i>bilosoi)hical faculty at a university. Adjuncts etc. 
only the -^candidates', (master’s) degree in the same faculty. As regards iiractical 
experience, both lectors and adjuncts must have passed a jirobatioiiary year 
(}*rofar). 

'^'ourses for the Probationary Year are arranged at Stockholm, Uppsala, and 
Lund; it must be com])leted during two consecutive terms. The numlier of those 
who go throngli it annually is 50. The work embraces a theoretical course in tlie 
theory aTul history of pedagogics, and a ]>ra* tical course consisting in attending 
and p(jrform*iig instruction in the various class<is of the college. 
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The Appoivtment of Teachers is in the hands of the Chapters (in Stock- 
holm in those of the two Boards of directors, see ]). 320); against their decision 
coinj»laint may he lodged with the Goveriinient. As is the case with the majority 
of Swedish officials, ]niblic school teachers with fixed apimintirients cannot be 
removed unless upon judicial trial and sentence. , 

The Salaries of fhe regular teachers arc apportioned ih five gradations. 
Five years of servic<5 entitles to ]>romotion to a higher gradation from the next lower, 
and then tlu*. serN ice as assistant teaclier may also he taken into acccnint from the 
time of comideted coiniaffency. A Le.etor\H salary^ thus rises from 2,500 to 4,500 
kronor, an adjunct's from 1,500 to 3,500 kronor ^ krona = l*io shill.). Ever 
sinc(,‘ tli(j year 18s3, the Kiksdag has annually granted an increase of salary to the 
extent of 50(> kronor, which must Ixi added to the above figures. In some towns, 
wliere the ct»st of living is high, a sjiecial contrihiition towards rent is made by the 
local authorities. The principals reciuve at the higher colleges at first 4,500, and 
after ten years of s(Tvice 5,000 kronor; at the five-year schools 3,500, and after 
ten >(?ars 4,000 kronor; and at the thr<*e-year schools 3,0oo, and after fifteen years 
kronor. In addition, they are jirovided with a honst;, or with the rent 
for a lumse, and enjoy the above-mentioned increase of 50u kronor. 1’he salary of 
the e.rernse masters is jiaifi at th(^ higher colh‘ges in three gradations, and at 
the low(T, where tlie lioiirs of reipiired service; are much fewer, witli a fixed 
amount varying for various schools. — ^Vhen a B^acher has attained an age which 
added to ]>is years of service makes \\\i the number 100, he obtains a pension, 
8(» % of his salarv. ^Vido\vs and children 7*eceive considerable sums in ]»ensioris 
out of a fund to v. Inch fixed contrihntioiis are annually made by the teachers. 

Kvct since 18S2, the teachei‘slii]>s at the schools of three and fewer years have 
been filh‘d hy in«‘n ai>poiiit<Mi te.nijtorarily ; in ^.’onsequcnce of this and of the great 
irregularity of increase in tlie nnmhers of stiuhmts at ilifterent colleges^ the number 
of t(atclu;rs on the juTinanent staff is at the lu’oscmt time below what it should 
he, and has to he angmeriKxl h> assistant teachers. Tlu^ number of these amounted 
to no less than 207 in the year J899 — 1900. The average age at which adjuncts 
obtain their ordinary appointments has risen to almost 40. As a teinijorary relief, 
while the (piestion of reform is jmndiiig, the Biksdag of 1901, has granted means 
for the ai>]»ointinent of 80 new regular teachers, viz. 15 lectors aud 65 adjuncts. 

During the scho<d-ye.ar 1899 — 1900, 27 positions (in drawing and music) in 
tlie juddic cidleges were occupied hy ico?ncn. 

Finniices. Evorv town where a public college is situated is bound 
to ]>rovide, ii*<'e of (‘ost, a site for the srhool-hnusc, extensive enough, 
to jirovide s])aee for the games and open-air exercises of the boys. 
In et*riain <‘ases the towns are also under oldigation to build and keep 
the sehool-house in rejiair; in other eases again, this duty falls upon 
the building-funds of the colleges aiul of the diocese. AVliere tliese have 
not ])rov(*d suffudent, the Kiksdag has oceasionally made a sjiecdal grant 
to meet the, wants. — The Swedish seliool-hiiil dings may, in general, be 
said to fulfil in a liigh measure the requirements of ])raetieal utility 
and elegant apjicaranee. 

The rost of some n'ceiit school -buildings (their fitting-nj), hut not their site 
inclusive) has amounted to the following figures; the Normialm (ylassical College 
at Stockholm 842,000 kronor; the Scientific College in (ufflieidmrg 542,000 
kronor; the Colh*ge at TexjO 317,000 kronor; the Scientific College in Stockholm 
783,000 kronor, and so on. The value of all the public college buildings in the 
country was assessed for the year 1899 at 10*4 9 million kronor. 
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All students, excoi)t such as are unable to do so, (ft those transferred from ^ 
other colleges, pay a matriculation fee of 10 kronor. They also pay a small term 
fee, from which, however, poor or promising boys may be exempted. The entire 
yearly amount paid to the school by each student, unless exempt'd, is 30 kronor. 
This income ^ is used for the purchase of light, fuel, and school material, for 
l>rizes, and for the building reserve-fund. The great social imjiort of the school 
fees being so insignificant has been spoken of already in the i)receding (j>. 144). 



Members of Gymnafitk Clubs at the (Mleyes in Stockholm ami Uppsala. 


Every dioctjse is required to keep a sj)ecial lmildwg~f and as well as a prize- 
and poor-fand, for the needs of the public colleges locateii within its borders; the 
income derived annually from tht'se funds is distributed among the schools in the 
diocese, in proportion to the number of students, etc. '1 h(dr income is constituted 
by contributions from the State and the Communities, donations, etc. They are 
administered by the C^Jhapters. — Some colleges, moreover, jmssess considerable 
donation- funds. During the period 1870/1 000, the amount of such funds, 
devoted to scholarships, prizes, or students’ assistance, increased hy the sum of 
1,122,952 kronor. 

The State Expenditure for the public Colleges of Sweden amounted in ji. 
1900 to 3,824,628 kronor, or 0*7 5 kronor per inhabitant, and 222*69 kronor per 
student. With the contributions of the communities (for schoolhouses, aid to tbe^' 
teachers for their rent, etc.) and of the special school-funds, the total expenditure 
for public colleges probably amounts to. about 4''*/4 million kronor I’lo shilling 
or 0*26 8 dollar). 





PRIVATE COLLEGES FOR B0T8. COIXEOIATE SCHOOLS FOB GIRLS. 




Private Colleges for Boys. Mixed Schools. 

In consequence of the small fees demanded in the jgiblic schools 
(p. 328), private enterprise in higher edm-ation has met* with consider- 
able diftumlties, and the nuin})er of j)rivate colleges is still small. At 
j)resent tliere are only 5 prh-ate schools for hoys entitled to furnish 
university entran(‘e certifi<*ates. viz.: two Stockholm (the Beskovv 
School and the Palmgren coeducational school), two in Uppsala (a board- 
ing-school ior future (dergymcn, the Fjellstedt School, and the Uppsala 
Private College, for both sexes), and one in Lund (the Lund Private 
(■olJege). The main income of these schools, as well as of various 
smaller institutions with fewer classes, consists of the students’ fees. 
Yet some of them also receive state grants. Siu*h grants amounted for 
to 30,000 kronor. 

Aside from the ahovc-iiain(‘d cocdacatiomil institutions, which arc complete 
collejrcs, then* are some twtmty other coeducational schools where the instruc- 
tion is about the sann* as in the i»uhlic five-class collefjes. Of these there 
arc thrc(‘ in Stockholm, 'fin* oth(‘rs are found, for the most part, in minor 
towns or jdaccs (»1 pcatcr industrial acti\it\, more important railroad centra, etc. 
'fhe mixed schools of Motala and Jledemora may hold timil examinations entitling 
the hoys to enter class VI: i of the public colleges; the mixed school of Falken- 
herg may likewise exaniiiio for class IV. 


ColU^giato Schools for Girls. 

Collegiate schools for girls are of recent date in Sweden. With the 
exception of the Wallin School (AVallinska skolan) in Stockholm and 
the Kjelllx'rg School (Kjellbergska skolan) in (lothenburg, which were 
founded during the thirties, they all came into existence during the 
latter half of the 19th century. Before that time, girls were taught 
at home by governesses, or sent to boardingschools. Nothing, however, 
having been done for the training of lady-teachers, the instruction 
imf)arted was often very defective. AVheii this condition became more 
clearly understood, the Higher Svutinary for La ily- Teach era was esta- 
blished at Stockholm in 18(51, for the purpose of training teachers 
both for the school and the fainil3% and in 1864 was opened the State 
Normal School for Girls, wdiich is connected with the training college 
and forms a j)ractising school for its students. With the exception of 
these two establishments, all the higher schools for girls in Sweden 
are private institutions. 

A) The Higher Seminary for Lady-Teachers and the State 
Normal School for Girls are governed by a Board nominated by the 
Government. This board apjmints a head-master and two assistant- 
head -mi stresses, one for each of the two institutions. 
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Tho board aJso aupoiiits teachers, of whom the re{i;ular meu-teachers, with 
re.srard to qiiaHficatioiis and salaries, correspond to the masters of the state colle- 
jriatc* schools for hoys. The salaries of the lady-teachers are about the same as 
those of tlie assistant masters of the above mentioned collegiate schools. The 
annual grant ^ to the Higher Seminary and the Normal School is at i>resent 
49,500 kronor.^* 

The Higher Seminary for Lady-Teachers comprises three one-year classes, 
in addition to which there is an o]>tional fourth year’s course. The numher of 
students in each of the obligatory classes is generally 25. In order to obtain 
admission to the Seminary, Uic ai»plicant must have completed the age of 18 
and have passed an examination testifying that she has attained the standard 
of knowlodg(‘ which corresponds to a com]»lete course at an eight years’ collegiate 
school for girls (vide below). Of the entire number of hours given in the 
ohligat(»ry classes about 32 % are 'devoted to the French, Oerman, and English 
languages; 24 % to religions instruction, the Swedish language, history and geo- 
irraphy; 23 % to mathematics, natural science, and hygiene, 8 % to i»edagogies 
and tiie method of to.'iching. and 13 % to singing, drawing, and gymnastics. Some 
of the sul)j(‘cts are, howt'ver, <iptionaI. — The fourth course of the Semirniry is 
intended ]»articularly for the training s]»ecialist teachers. Each student, thendore, 
receives instruction (Uily in tht»se subjects which she herself chooses. — All in- 
struction at tlic Seminary is free i>f charges and j>oor and deserving pupils receive 
small scholarships fi’om the State. 

The Normal School comj>nscs 3 preparatory class(‘-s for children of G to 
8 years of age, 8 regular classes, and a eontiniiatioii class, the last chiefly 
intended for instrindiou in dnnK“4tic economy. The ])upils of the school ]>ay an- 
nual 10 ( 3 ranging from 75 kronor jn the lowest class to 185 kronor in the highest. 
In the coiituinatioii class the fe(‘. is ion krotior. ' Fifteen ]m])ils are, however, 
educated free of charge, and ti\e jiay hut half the fe(‘s. Of tln‘. entire numher 
of lesson hours in tln^ (dglit r(igular school-elasst‘s 24 % are devotcul to tho French, 
German, and Phiglish languages: .3.3 \ to ndigious instruction, the Swedish langnagc, 
history and geograjdiy; 15 to mathematics, natural science and hygiene, while 
no less tlian 2S % arc alhdted to writing, drawing, singing, needlework, and 
gymnastics. Some of tlie subjects are, however, o]dional. 

In connection with th(;se institiitiiuis a School of Domestic Science was opened 
in 1893, the jmjuls being imt only those of the continuation class of the Normal 
School, but also others who wish to qualify for becoming teachers of domestic 
economy in collegiate schools lor girls. I’npils of the lattcT class, who must be 
&t least 20 years of age ami jirodnce certifleates ]»roving tliat they have the 
nccessaiy ehunentary knowledge, are instructed in a sjiecial course, both theoretical 
and jiractical. The tlujoretical course tmibraces jhysics, chemistry, the science of 
food, domestic ec<ujomy, hygieme (including the ]>hysiology of digestion), hook- 
keej>ing, and pedagogics. ThtJ ]»ractical instruction, comprising cooking, }>aking, 
preserving, imirketing, cti*., and also scullery work, is designed not only to make 
the students thoroughly Jit h(»me in these various occujiations, hut also to give 
them direction and practice in teaching th(‘.se subjects themselves, 'fho instruc- 
tion is free of charge, but the student j»ays for the meals taken during the time 
she attends the school. 

B) Private Schools. The entire numher of these schools is about 
120, having: altogether about 13,0(X) pupils. Started by private persons 
or associations, or by comiininities, thc^y have had perfect freedom to 

‘ A Swedish krona = l io shilling = O aos dollar. 
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dev(‘lc)]) ill various direc^tions, but have, at the same time, suffered, from 
a lai'k of guidance and control, and, moreover, often felt the stress of 
money difficulties. These disadvantages have not remained unnoticed. 
In the State made them a "rant of 30,000 kroner, which grant 

afterwards bciiame annual and at various times raised, until now it 
amounts to 347,000 kronor. The conditions for enjoying the advan- 
tages of this grant are mainly that a certain number of pupils be 
instructed free of cost or at reduced terms, that the school in question 
submit io the control of the Kcciesiastical lleqiartiiient, and that the 
counmiuitv or private persons contribute a sum at least equal to the 
grant made by the State. This annual grant is not to exceed 3,000 
kronor for eaeh sehool, or fur schools instrnctiiig in domestic economy 
at most 3,000 kronor. At jirestuit 103 s(diools enjoy such grants from 
tlu? State^ their eoinbined iiuiiil)er of juijuTs attending the regular 
classes being 10,(JiH (bf^side ])erbaps 3,000 in the ])reparatory classes). 
The fees paid are very ditierent, \ arving from 40 kronor to 150 kronor 
in the lowt^st classes and from 110 to 250 kronor in the highest, all 
jier amuim, the classes preqiaring for university entrance charging even 
more. In vic*w of thc^ virtually five instruction givcm to boys in the 
state collegiate schools, these fevs must be considered very liigh. 



Ketr College for Uirls, Gothenburg. 
StiiirouRo with Fresro raiiiitiiig.^ by LAUSt‘<»x. 
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Several of the private schools for girls have their own sfihoolhuUdinifs, others 
are compelled to employ ordinary dwelling-houses, which, especially from a sanitary 
])oint of view, often leave much to be desired. The length of the ordinary school- 
course varies, but is generally 7 to 8 years. The nuinber of schools with seven 
or witli eight, classes is about the same. Some few schools have only 5 or 6 classes. 
Almost all schools have 2 or 3 jireparatory classes, in which, with but few excep- 
tions, boys also are taught. About 20 schools have one or more continuation classes. 

77ic subjects of instruction are chiefly the same as in the State Normal 
School for Girls, one or more additional subjects being, however, iutrodiieed into 
some schools. Thus, in a few, manual work comi^rises not only ordinary needle- 
work, but also wood-sloyd and ciirdboard-sloyd. A iew sch(»ols give instruction in 
the histt>ry of art to the highest class. Domestic economy is taught in 14 schools 
to one or another of the regular school-classes, generally only to the highest. 

\ ery varying is the ])Osition given to tlu' different subjects, es)>eciiilly as regards 
foreign languages. In most schools F ixuich is the fundamental language, in others 
Gernian. During the last few years tlioiigh, there seems to be a ti;iuleu( y to make 
the French and German languages change places, several si-hools having ot late inarb'. 
German the fundamental language. Kiiglish is usually tlu' third language taught, 
though in s<mie schools it ranks s- cond. Other subjects too, for iustaiic<^ mathe- 
matics and natural science, are siiidied f<* a varying extent in different schools. 

In most schools two of the foreign languages arc optional, in some all three, 
rujnls can generally be exempt^'d also from a tew other subjects, as for instance 
geometry, singing, and drawing. 

The continuation i,utss*'s are formed for various pur]>oses and therefort! very 
diffcieotly aiTanged, some being iiittuuled to ]»re]>are for university entrauee or for 
admi :>ion to the Higher Seminary for Lady-Teachers, others to train ti'uchers, or 
to give the.impils greater insight into \arions suhjeets. The unirersitjf entrance 
examination can be passed at 5 of the schools for girls (4 in SttM*kbolm and 1 at 
Malmu). The right of ]>assing this examination was given to women in 1870. 
At tirst only few availed themselves of this right, but during each of the last 
three years the number has been 50 or more. 

In most of the schools there are. both nmi- and lady-teachers. The men, 
wht», with few excc]>tions, are* teachers also in the state (‘ollegiatci schools for 
boys, give comparati\eIy few^ h^ssoiis, ami are jiaid per hour. The salaries paid 
to lady-teachers are, as a rule, very low, esjtecially considering the tlemancls matle 
on them. On an average they do not exceed kronor per annuiii; most 

head- mi stresses get but 1,200 to l,5o0 kronor, besides residem-e and fuel. 
A raising of the salaries has, however, in 1002 been decn^ed by the State as a 
condition for the receiving of State grants. — There are two institutions for 
pensioning lady -teachers. One, founded in 1865, is intended for such teachers 
in general and sui»j»orted chiefly by contributions from the teachers themselves. 
The other, which was founded in 1886, exclusively for teachers in collegiate 
schools for girls levies contributions partly from the teachers, partly from the 
schools concerned. Small grants are also made by the State. 

On the initiative of the Riksdag, the Goveniiucnt, in 1885, appointed a com- 
mittee to examine to what degree the girls’ schools needed and deserved further 
support. This committee, the first oflicial committee on which women were also 
appointed, made a thorough investigation of the girls’ schools, demanding detailed 
information from each of them and visiting a great number of them in different 
]iarts of the kingdom. The above-mentioned increase of the grant to the girls’ 
schools may be considered as a result of the report of this committee. Yet, not- 
withstanding this increase, the ec^momical conditions of these schools must still 
be considered as rather unsatisfactory. 



iia STWE liWVH|U®IE8. 


;i. HIGHER EDUCATION. 

• 

Sweden has two State Universities, viz., in Uppsald, founded 1477 
(the oldest in Scandinavia), and in Lund, founded chiefly with a 
view to promote a (closer union of the provinces then new'ly acquired 
from Denmark with the rest of SAveden. BoJ:h universities are thus — 
as ill En^ipland — located in country-towns. To make up for the lack 
of a State nnivor.sity in Stockholm, the capital, jirivate munificence 
ha.s there c-stalilished a private university; the same thing has been 
done also in Gothenburg, the second city nf Swcilen. Besides this, 
there has exist(*d in Stockholm, since 1815, a uu*(lical faculty, the 
Caroline Institute, founded and sujiporti^d by the Stale. 

In proportion to its pojmlation, Sweden i's thus (piite well supplied with 
liiditM* s(“i(‘utifi(: institutions. Ihyond the borders of Sweden there exist two other 
universities, om:o fouinltMi by the Swedish governnu^nt. viz., the Unicersity of 
JIf>ls(iiaf\>r.% in Finland, founded in (originally in Alio), and the Uniarsity 

if in FiHand, found*^d in the oldest iini\crsity of Russia. Resides, 

the of i i irijsiruiJ in I’oineraiiia was a Swedish inslitution from 1C48 

until IsiT). In onr days the Swedes in America hav(‘ founded, aside from various 
theological seminaries, sevm'ul higlier eoll<*ghtte institutions. The graduates of 
Aumisttiua (’(i//eoc aud llmdoiiind Sfnnnory at Rock Island, Illinois, Bethany 
('oUeyv at iiindsborg, Kansas, and (iuntavna Adv/yhas' (.olhyt' at St. Peter, 
Minnesota, are privileg<‘d to enter the universities of Sw'(‘dou. Tlie Angustana. 
College seems to be gradually develojung into a real university. 


The State rniversities. 

The uiiiver.sities o.stalilisbed by the State are, as already mentioned, 
the two complete rniversities of Uppsala and Lunil, and the Caroline 
Institute in Stockholm, the last-named forming only a medical faculty, 
the greatest of its kind in the country. Like the othi^r State Schools* 
these institution.^ also range under the Ecclesiastical Department. 

According to statutes of .lanuary lo, 1877 (with some amendments of 1801), 
the highest superintendence of the Universities and the (Airoline Institute is exer- 
cised by a Chauccllor a]ipointcd hy the Government on nomination by electors from 
the tliree iiistitutitms. 7’he chancellor watches over the observance of the statutes, 
issiK's instructions respecting the administration of the tiiiances and estates of the 
universities, and rei'oinmends finally and officially in (lucslions of ap]>ointment8 
and, on the whole, in all such measures concerning the universities as are sub- 
mitted to the decision of the (jovernment. He does not receive any salary but 
is entitled to appoint a salaried tduinccUoi's secretary for hi.s office. The repre- 
sentative of th(! chancellor and, in c*ertaiii cases, an intermediate authority between 
him and the local academical authorities is the vice-chancellor^ whose office is 
filled at the University of Uppsala by the Archbishop, and at the University of 
Lund by the Rishop of the diocese of Lund. 




Students marching in corpore in front of the University Palace, Uppsala. 
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The immediate care and supervision of all that concerns the university is 
exercised by its rector, who is elected for two years at a time by the greater 
consistory (cf. below) from among the professors in ordinary, and may be re- 
ele(;ted. In the absence of a rector, the office is exercised by a vice-rector who 
is elected in the same way and for the same length of time. 

The rector is assisted in the government of the university by *the two aca- 
demical consistories, in which he is the chairman. Th(^ greater consistory 
consists of all the i»rof(;ssors in ordinary, and has tlio care of all the more imj^ortant 
affairs of the university, jiroposes candidates for the filling of vacant professional 
chairs, grants stipends etc. The lesser eoiisistoryj consists, besides the rector 
and vice-rector, of five other members who are elected for three years. It has 
to enforce the observance of tlio prescribed rc‘gulations n^specting tin*, lectures 
and <‘xaininations, execute the disciplinary authority of the university, et(!. There 
is also a finance cominittee for the administration of the purely economical affairs 
of the university. It consists of a treasurer and three members of tlie greater 
consistory, chosen for a ]>eriod of three years from amongst the teachers in ordinary 
of the university. 

At the Caroline Institute, the government and administration is exercised by 
a Hector^ wbo is chosen for a ])eriod of tlircc years by the college of teachers 
from among its members, and by the coJlei/e of teachers^ wliich consists of all 
the ]»rofes8ors in ordinary and the associates of the Institute. A Dean^ chosen 
every year from amongst th(^ college of teachers, acts as vice-rector and as vice- 
chairman of the colleg(j. 

According to the statutes at })resent in force ((‘onfinned 1876, altered 
1891), the teachers of each of the two State universities are distributed, 
with respect to th(‘- difterent s<*iences they re])resent u]>on f Oil faculties, 
viz. the faculties of theology, law, medicine, and [diilosophy. The last 
named is further divided into iwo seciions^ viz. the section of huinan- 
istics and that of niatheiiiatics and natural sciem‘es. Each faculty or 
section consists of its ordinary and associate professors, who every 
academical year, from among its members, a})point a chairman (*alled 
dean. The degrees conferred hy every faculty are those of candidate^ 
licentiate, and doctor. Doctors of divinity, however, are named by the 
Government, without examination. Besides, certain (uvil service examina- 
tions are jiassed in the faculties of theology and law. 

Professors at the universities are either ordinary or associate^ of 
which the latter have smaller salaries, and are not entitled to a pension. 
There are also ])enrianently ap])oiute<l laboratory assistants in the various 
medical and scientific laboratories, an astronomical assistant for each of 
the observatori(‘s, and an assistant in the theological faculty. Besides 
these, an indefinite number of docents can be a])pointed for each pro- 
fessorship. The practical instruction in modern languages is given by 
lecturers. Special teachers, called instructors, are aj)pointed for the teach- 
ing of gymnastics, music, and drawing. 

Appointments. Vacant profess()rshi])s are filled either on application, or by 
direct appointment. In the former case the position must be imblicly announced 
vacant. When candidates within a prescribed limit of time, have applied and pre- 
sented their testimonials of competency, the respective faculty or section, upon the 
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written ar^u mentation of 
at l(*ast three specialists 
in the subjects concerned, 
cxpn*ss themselves rejrard- 
in^ the iitiiess and re- 
lative conipet<}ncy of 
the applicants. Then the 
greater consistory i»ropo- 
ses tliree of these appli- 
cants for appointment in 
the order of their rela- 
tive merits. Aj'ainst this 
recoiiimcudation an appeal 
may he made to the King. 
After the vice-chancellor 
and the chancellor have 
ex]»resse(l themselves, the 
a}>]H)intinent is made by 
the (lovornment. — But 
if then^ is a prospect of 
accpiiring for the vacant 
professorship a s<*ientific 
man known for extraor- 
dinary skill, the res]>ec- 
tive faculty or section may, 
before the i>lace is imhlicly 
de(“lared vacant, hy a ma- 
jority of « of its inem- 
hers, determine to offer 
him the imsitioii. In such 
a case the method of i>ro- 
cedure is siinidified by 
sending the recommenda- 
tion of the faculty, to- 
gether with the opinion of the greater consistory and of the vice-chancellor, to 
the chancellor, who presents it, together with his own opinion, to the Govern- 
ment for decision. — T.ahoratory and observatory asisstaiits are ap])ointed in 
^a similar way, only that the cljancellor makes tlic final ajumintinent. Docents 
are a])pointed hy the chancellor on a))plication, or on recommendation by tlio 
professor concerned, aiter the fa<'.ulty or section in (piestion has given its oi)inion. 
— The above system ef jiroinotion being, in many cases, considered antiquated, 
the Government has appointed a committee to propose reforms, and this com- 
mittee has recently (11)03) submitted its report, recommending various changes 
in existing conditions. 

The total nniiiher of teacliers at the universities and the Caroline Institute 
amounted in 3 000 to 280, of whom 70 were ])rofcssors in ordinary, 50 associates, 
20 laboratory and astronomy assistants, lecturers etc., and 137 docents. Of 
the 132 oniinary and associate }>rofes8ors, 14 belonged to the faculty of theo- 
logy, 16 to the. faculty of law, 48 to the faculty of medicine, 31 to the human- 
istic section of the faculty of j>hilosophy, and 24 to the s(JCtion of mathematics 
and natural sciences of the same faculty. Of the whole number, 51 belonged to the 
University of Uppsala, 49 to the University of Lund, and 22 to the Caroline Institute. 

The salaries of the professors in ordinary is 6,000 kronor (with an advance 
of 500 kronor after five years of service, and another after ten) ; gf the associates 
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4,600 kronor, likewise with the two said advances. Assistants in the medical facul- 
ties receive 4,500 kronor, those in the philosophical faculties and observatories, 
3,000 kronor. The docents have no fixed salaries, but the State has established, 
for their benefit, a number of docent stipends of 1,500 and 1,200 kronor (14 + 5 
at Ui)psala and 10 + 5 at Lund), which, on the recommendation by •the respective 
faculty, are given by the chancellor to deserving docents for a* period of three 
years, subject to extension. The university lecturers in modern languages each 
receive a yearly fee of 2,000 kronor. (A krona = l*io shilling or 0*2 6 8 dollar). 

Ordinary ))rofessors (but not associates), are entitled to a pension of 4,500 
a 5,500 kronor, on attaining 65 years of age. This latter amount is given to 
those who have held their professorship ten years at the least. In some cases 
the Itiksdag has granted a pension of 3,000 kronor to associate professors. 
Widows and children of deceased professors (ordinary or associate), as well as 
those of any deceased oificial of the universities, receive pensions from s})ecial 
JVnsion-fun<ls, to which every ofiicial must contribute. 



The Academical Socieftf's building, Lund. 

The Academical Year begins Seirtcmber 1 and is divided into the Autumn- 
term (Scid. 1 — Dec. 15) and tbe Spring-term (Jan. 15 — June 1). Doth the ordi- 
nary and the associate professors are, as a rule, bound to lecture imblicly on their 
science one hour four days a week. All public instruction, whether by lectures 
or seminary exercises, is free of charge. But the private instruction, given for 
the most i)art by the docents, is ])aid for. 

The courses of study are at Swedish universities unusually long. On an aver- 
age, 6 to 8 years are required ior the degree of licentiate of philosophy, 7 years 
for the candidate’s degree in law', 9 years for the candidate’s degree in theology 

Swedtn. • 22 
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rfor tho ordinary examination for Holy orders 5 years), and for licentiate’s degree 
iu niediciiie. as much as 11 years. In part, this condition of things dci»ends upon 
the comprehensive studies which arc required, hut in part also upon the somewhat 
iin}»ractical arrangements in regard to teaching. Attemjds have been made, iluring 
the last few, years, to find a remedy for the latter defect }>y the establishment ot 
the so-called pfopnpdentical courses for the pre])aratory examinations, and at present 
a J^oi/al Committee is busy with working out a plan for the reorganization of 
the academical examinations. 


Students. To luat^icnlate at the university a student must have 
])assed the university entrance examination (the final examination at a 
Hig:her State C’ollege). 

Every student must belong to one of the nation-societies or -Laiidskap;? into 
which the body of studimts has been divided from olden times, for tlie j)roinotioii 
of industry and morality and for mutual aid. At Epi^sala there an‘ l.'i, and 
at Lund, 12 siiatious', each coiiii»rising, in the main, students from special parts 
of the country, and each under tlie control of an insfiertor^ chosen by tlic society 
itself from amongst the ordinary profe'^vors of the university. At Tjqjsala these 
societies usually ha\e their ow.i iioiises (clubs) and the disposal ot pretty large 
funds; at Lund the students ])ossoss in common a largt^ building called tho Acade- 
mical society’s building. — t'he ]»art ]ilayed by the riation-s(»cieties it) Swedish 
student life has bet^i notaldy great and important. 'I'he ^tudent‘> ba«lge is the 
beautiful vwhiie cap., known also abroa<l from various singitig tours mad(.* by the 
students. — • Hy the side of the nation-societies may l)e noticed a number of iijtecial 
ffc*!ieties for scieutitic work, athletic exercises, etc., as w^ell as for musi(r and singing, 
in which latter res]»ects the Swedish students have won universal reputation. 


Table 52. Number of IJniversitjf students in Sired en.^ 


Average num- 
ber, Autumn 
and S]»riug- 
terms. 

Menu 

population. 

Uppsala. 

N 11 ID b c r of H 1 u d e n t n. 

■ T 1 ' (’Hroline .<tf»ck- 

, Lunn. iiistitute.^! 

CUithen- 

burff 

3'otal. 

Per 

10,(X)0 

inhab. 

In 1870 

4,164.(KI0 

1,403 

4M 

54 : 


— 

1.91 1 

4 

1871 75 

4, 274, OCX.) 

l,5r»4 

.542 

82 : 

— 

— 

2,178 

fvio 

1876 80 

4, 500, OCX) 

1,448 

; 612 

I5;j 1 

— 

— 

2.213 

4-92 

1881 85 

4,605,000 

1,660 

807 

25,3 i 

40 



2,700 

5-99 

1886 90 

4,742,000 

1,825 

' 889 

375 : 

46 


3,135 

6*«i 

1891 95 i 

4,8;L?,(XK) 

1,564 

728 

,380 ' 

.50 

32 

2.754 

5-70 

1896 00 ! 

5,032.000 

1,495 

637 

326 

47 

59 

2,504 

.510 

In 1900 i 

5.117,(X)0 

1,449 

642 

294 i 

40 

67 

2.492 

4M7 

. 1902 ' 

5,187.000 

1,497 

688 

2!)8 

5,5 

81 

2,019 

.5‘0.'» 


The number of university students in Sweden diiring the years 1870 1902, 
is found in Table 52. As may be seen, the total number has varied very 
much. The decline of late years must be ])artly ascribed to a decrease in the 
number of matriculated students (cf. I'ablc 51), but jmrtly also to a more rai»itl 
completion of required courses. Among the total of 2,52!) students in the Autumn 
of 1900, 270 belonged to tlie theological faculty, 44^i to the law faculty, 514 to the 
medical, and 1,296 to the ) philosophical, in which last number are included students 
I>*ei)aring for the preliminary exaiai nations hitherto required for entrance into the 
three other faculties. Amongst the students of 190;) (Spring) there were 8!) women. 

^ According to G. Enestrom, and to »Rcport on the School-Uuestion.> by N. HOjer, 
A. Lindha'ien, and S. Boue. — * In Stockholm. — * The private University of Stockholm. 
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In addition to m^nitly on‘ot(Ml ma^uilirent imivorsity buildings, with 
splendid sohMimitv halls, lertuiv-halls, asseiiibly-rooms for the consistory 
and th(* faculties, etc., each university ])Os.sesses several valuable collections 
and hisHUdions, each with tludr own buildings and officials. Thus, in Tpp- 
sain may be <'S])tM*ially noticed the University Library (Carolina rediviva) 
with more than volumes, he.sides pamphlets in 10,000 cases, and 

12,500 iiianuscrijds; the Tiotanical Gardens, laid out by the celebrated 
Olof Rudbeck, and develo])ed by Liime; the Astronomi(*al Observatory 
with a new tower and a large refi'acting telescope; the Academical Hos- 
])ital and the Central Asylum f(»r lunatics with medical and psychiatric 
clinics; the anatomical, ])hysioIogicaI, ])harmaceutical, ])hysical, chemical, 
meteorological, and zoological in.^titutions, etc. In Lund may be noticed 
in like manner, the University Library with 185,000 volumes, over (1,000 
(‘ases, and about 5,000 manuscripts; the Coin Cabinet, one of the oldest 
existing eollectious in its way; the Zoologieal ^ruseum, established by 
Sven Nilsson; the Geological Mnsenm, founded by Otto Torell; the 
Astronomi(*.al Observatory; several other institutions for medicine and 
natural sciences of great value, etc. In connection with the Caroline 
Institute in Stockholm are the clinics at Sabbatsberg and other hospitals 
there, as well as a newly erected Dental Institution (1898), under the 
direction of the Institute. 
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In furtherance of^ scientific research, each university issues an 
annual publication (Arsskrift; in Uppsala since 1861, in Lund since 
1864), in which appear, besides the annual reports, scientific papers 
written by persons having connection with the university. 

Ill this connection may be noticed also that the (\t roll tie. Imtitute from 

the year 11H)1 awards one of the five ftreat Nobel ]>rizcs, viz., the prize for 

^discoveries in the domain of pbysiolo«ry and niedicimj'> (cf. ]». under the* 
licading The Nobel Foundation). 

The total expenses ^imounted, in 1902, at the universiry of Fppsala to 
1,019,000 kronor: at tin* university of Lund to 500.000 kronor; aiui at the 
(^aroline Institute to 'J47,O00 kronor, or altojrethor to 1.832,000 kronor. Of this 
amount, the universities .su]»]die/l part from their own funds, viz., the university of 
r'jipsaJa about 450,000 kronor; tjia university of J.nnd about 150,000 kronor; and 
the Caroline Institute 22,000 kronor. As may thus he seen, these estahlishnients 
possess considerable in*ivate means. That is particularly the case witli the univer- 
sity of Uppsala, which, amongst other things, from (instaviis Ado]])lius received 

the magnificent gift of 300 farms of his private dominion, the rents of which 

form, at tin* prestmt day, one of the most important lesources (»f the university 

Ther(‘ exist in addition, iV>r the aid of vouiig students, im|)ortaiit stipmd 
funds, partly under the administration (»f th<i nni\ersities, and partly under that 
of other authorities. I’lie total amount of these fiimis is at the university of Ujipsala 
about 3,000,000 kronor; at Mio university of Lund about 1. 300,000 kronor, and at 
the Caroline Institnto about 300,000 kronor, or altogether about 4.0oO,ot)o kronor. 

The so-callcd University extension iiiovemeut is treated of above, j>. 317. 


Private Universities. 

As already mentioned, two such e.stablishiuents (called HOp^skolor) 
have been founded of Is^be years, viz., in Stockbolni and in Gothembnrg, of 
whi(‘h the former commenced its work in 1878, and the latter in 1891. 
The higher direction of the affairs of these institutions is confided to 
s])ecial Boards of directors under the superintendence of the ChauccUor 
of the State Universities. The institutions are placed und(*T a Govern- 
ment control, the University of Gotlienlmrg from its beginning, that 
of Stockholm only since 1904; the statutes are confirmed by the. Govern- 
ment, and the Presidents of the Boards are appointed by the same 
authority for such a tinu*. as in ea(^b case may be decided. The dire(dors 
determine, within the amount of money available, what offices shall 
exist at the university, and the salaries attached to them. The Directors 
have also thti power, after hearing the reports of the Council of teac^hers 
and selected specialists, to appoint professors, either after application or 
directly; but the appointment must be submitted to the approval of the 
Government. Docents are ajipointed by the Board upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of teachers and after Chancellor’s hearing. The Board 
has also the powder, in certain cases, to dismiss a teacher, but not with- 
out an examination by the confirming authorities and their approval. 

The University funds are placed under the administration of the 
Financial Boards of the respective cities. 
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A) The University of Stockholm (Stockholms Hdgskola). The Board of 
directors is constituted in the following way. As aforesaid, the Government 
appoints one member, viz., the President, the Swedish Academy also chooses one, 
the Academy of Sciences two, and the Town Council of Stockholm two; the rector 
of the university is a member ex officio, and the eighth member is chosen by 
the seven before mentioned, and, like these (excepting the President), for three 
years at a time. The Board selects annually from amongst its members a second 

• chairman and an inspector. 

The immediate direction of tlui institution is exercised by the rector 
(chosen by the council of teachers for two years at a time), and by the Council of 
teachers^ consisting of tin; ordinary t<\*ichers or their tt^inporary substitutes. The 
uni\orsity is intende<l in the future to (‘om])risc four faculties: one of histoiy 
and idnlosoph y, ont; ot philology, one of iriatheinatics and natural sciences, and one of 
juris})nideiice and jiolitical science. At present, ljn\ve\er, only the farult*/ of 
ntaihnnatics and natural scimrctt has h(!en estaldislied. Besides, there exists 
])rofessorshii>s in the history of art and history of litoratiin*, and lectures have 
been given in history, political economy, and other subjects. A facult// of juris- 
prudence and (f political science is ]danned for the immediate future. 

No einnninations are hitherto passed at the university. Its work has been 
exclusively in the interest of scientific investigation and education. Yet, recently 
a pro]>osition is made to secure the privilege of examining for university degrees, 
whi(*h may he decided ni»on by the Government early in 1004. 

In the autniim tiTiii 1003 there wen; at the university 0 ordinary professors, 

.1 te!n])orary Icachcrs, 15 docents, and 7 amanuenses. Of tll(^ professors three re- 
ceiveil 7,000 kronor, the others from 6,000 t() 4,500 kronor (a I’lo shilling). 
The docents are ordinarily nnj>aid, but the ainapuenses receive from 1,250 dow^n 
to 500 kronor. T(;iiclH‘rs who have reach<Ml 65 years of age and been in the 
service of the university for at letist 30 years have a right to a j)ension amount- 
ing to 70 or MO (jf the salary at the tinu^ of resignation. 

77/e acaden/ica! year of the university begins Sejd. 1 and is divided into two 
terms (Sept, I- Dec. 15 and Jan. 15 — June 15). The professors must give two 
]niblic lectures even’ week, and impart the instruction and directions necessary for 
the pn]»ils’ studies. Most of them are also directors of some scientific institution. — 
During the years 1901, 1903 the average number of students amounted to resijcctively 
47, 55, and 5H, and the corresponding number of attendants to 82, G4, and 102. 

tinder the direction of teachers at the university, and with a government 
sup})()rt (.3,000 kronor yearly), is issued the international magazine Acta mathe- 
matical which contains ]ni]iers in French, (Jerman, and English on higher mathe- , 
matics. Other results of investigation at the university are to be found in the 
Meddelunden frdn titockholms IJoysfcola, a series of scientific pai)ers, hitherto 
inserted under this title in the jmhlications of the Academy of Sciences. 

7 he funds of the university amounted at the beginning of 1903 to a total 
of about 4,600,000 kronor, stipend funds of 438,000 kronor included; its annual 
budyet amounted in the same year to 136,000 kronor. The lecture-halls and 
the institutions are still in rented buildings, but the university has received, as 
a gift, a suitable site for buildings of its own. 

B) The University of Gothenburg (Guteborgs Hogskola), having from the 
beginning i»laced itself under Government control (statutes of 1889 confirmed by 
the (rovernment), has, in consequence of this, received (in 1893), within certain 
limits, the right of holding examinations for university degrees. 

The Board, consisting of nine directors, is apiminted in the following manner. 
The president, as mentioned above, is nominated by the Government for such a 
time as in each case may be decided, four members are chosen by the Town Council 
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of Gothenburg, one by the Royal Society of Science and Literature in Gothenburg^ 
one by the directors of the Gothenburg Museum, and one by the ordinap' members 
of the unite<i staffs of the Higher Classical and Scientific Chdleges ot Gothenbarg, 
all (excepting the President) for three years at a time: the rector of the uni- 
versity is a jinenibor ex officio. 

The immediate government and care of the university are i^xcTciscd by its 
rector (who is chosen for three years at a time by the council oJ tt‘achers from 
among its ordinary members) and by the Council of teacherSy whii‘h consists of 
the ordinary professors at the university or rhi*ir temporary snbstitutfts. The 
university is intended to comprise, in the future, first, a Iso'ultv of huinanistics; 
then a faculty of mathematics and natural sciences: and afti‘rward< a faculty of 
law. At present cmly such teaching is carricul on as ('an be cou'^idtTcd as 
belonging to t/ie faculty of humauiaiics. The cxainiuation> at rbe iiiiiv(a*sit> ar(^ 
held by an examination-commission, consisting of a chairman aj>i)oi:ilcd f(*r a iMTtain 
time by the (iovernment, and of the examiners in all tin* examiimrion subj(‘(rts. 

In the s]»ring term of there were at tlif’ nniversiiy of (i(»tlieMburg 11 

j)rofessors, 4 docents, and 2 b et nrers in iiuidmii lamjaaire^. rix* >alar> of the 
professors is 6,000 kroiinr, with the rieflit to a pi'P'-ion of so of the salarv 
on reaching (ir> years of age, . nd attep :50 Year< servier ;(t ilie Hni\er’‘'it>. The 
docents receive 4, 0(10 kronor, ;Li»ot4 Krtmor, and IvnniMr per aionmi. 'fliir 

lecturers are paid oliiell> by tin- fee,- tor tlnfir inMrmaion. 

The acadentieo! year «,*' the oio\(‘r>ir> bt'iriu- Se]4l. 1 loid i- di\idi‘t{ into two 
terms (Sept, 1 --Lee. jr* and dan. l.*»- .lnn<! lok jnirtakiiej of tlu'. in- 

struction are iiartly .wu/oe .sfu(/onf.<^ wiio liav(5 been matricMilated after p.is>ing 
tb ’ common university entrance examination, and partl> syf clnl sfuilenfs, wlio b\ 
pern.ission of the different t(‘aclieiN, and on payment of <]uM*ial te(s. atttmd cer- 
tain lectures or exorcises, and partl> oudifor.s, wlio attimd tin; iJiihlie h'ctiires 
free of charge. The number of regular students at tin; inilvm'^ity, during tin 
spring term 01 190.3, amounted to 80, of siieeial students to 1 1 7. and of auditors 
at the ]>ublic lectures to L.OVfi. 

The univtTsitv <d‘ Gothenburg, with the support of a fund, donat(Ml for tin* 
purpose, issues a yearly joihllcation (sinc(^ 189;')) (containing scientific ]>apers and 
accounts of the university \vork during the year. A series of jioyular nw//- 
tife. monofirapha has also begun to be jmblislic'd by the tt'achers of tin* university. 

The funds of the uiiiversit\, which are ])laeed umbn* tin; administration of 
the Financial Board of the city of Gothenbur", now amounts to about 3 million 
kronor. Its budget for the year 1902 wa^ 100,000 kronor. Sfi/>eu(fs to the amount 
of about 6, .'■>00 kronor are distributed animally. The. lecture-halls, et*;., of tin; 
university are as yet in a rented house; but recently it has received a donation 
of 450,000 kronor for the erection of a )>uilding of its own. 


4. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Techni(*al education at the pre.sent moment holds a v^ery hig;h posi- 
tion in Sweden. With regard to the considerable distances, it were, 
however, to he desired that schools for elementary instruction within 
this department became more numerous than now is the ease, and also 
the higher institutions stand in need of being enlarged. 

Higher, scientific instruction in tefjbnical subjects is imparted at the 
Technical High School in Stockholm and at the Higher division of 
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cacti. 


Chalmers’ Poly technical College in Gothenburg. In the second rank 
follow the Lower division of the above mentioned Chalmers^ College; 
the five Technical Colleges mentioned further on, and a special Technical 
School at Eskilstuna. A multifarious instruction and education are 
offered at the Technical School in Stockholm; finally, there are about 
forty Lower Technical Schools in smaller towns. 



77 / (' 'I'cchuira^ School in Stockholm. 


A) The Technical High School, l^y Iloyal Letter of May 1<'<, 
1825, the (‘stablishing of this institution was (*nacted; the statuttvs now 
in force are of June 2s, 1901. The chairman of the Board is appointed, 
by the Government, likewise four members of the Board on proposal 
of tlie Council of teachers at the school; one meml)er is aj)pointed 
by the commissioners of the Iron Institute (Jarnkoiitoret); ex officio 
member of the Board is the principal of the School. 

TIui Pupils of the Hijjli School arc jmrtly regular ones — who, on entrance, 
have triv(;n ]»roof of jiossessing the necessary preparatory education, and who fol- 
low the instruction to the extent necessary for obtaining a full certiticate of 
competence — ; partly special students — who follow the instruction in fewer 
subjects, and who, on entrance, have shown that they jmssess a certain amount 
of knowledge ]>rescribed by the Hoard; these have the right to obtain certificates 
in those subjects they have studied — ; and, finally — in case of places being 
found at disi)osal — ontsiders, who without having jmesented certificates of in- 
sight and witliout adinittarn^e examination, receive instruction in subjects chosen by 
themselves; these have no right to a certificate. Regular and special students 
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are received at the l>egiiming of each school-year (in Septemlver). For regular 
pupils the term fee is 50 kronor. — As special students and as outsiders also 
women may be admitted. 

• The admission requirements demand producing a final diploma, either from 
a Higher State College on the scientific line, or from the classical line with 
supplementary credits in niathcmati(‘S, physics, chemistry, geometrical and freehand 
drawing, or from a Technical College with su])ploniontary credits in Swedish, 
foreign modem languages, history ainl geography. 

The instruction is imparted by 12 professors nominatt'd by the (b>\ eminent alter 
proposal of the Board, .'0 masters in ordinary ai»pointcd by tin* Ibaird, i:*. asso<'iate 
masters and 3 lecturers eoeiii\issioiied by the l>(»ard, assistants and a.ss<fciato-assistants. 

The High School hi'diides s))ecial divisions for: A) nnir/urn' nud 

mechanical technology^ w»th a triennial or quadrennial course, or cist* naval 
engineering; B) electrotec. nics: C) chemical frchnnlogtL with a triennial 
course.; D) mining — divident into: classe.s for mining mechanics, with a <iuadren- 
nial course; rnetailiirgy and nneltiiig, with a rritainial or Mnadreiinial c(nirse; and 
mining proper, with a triennial or (piadreimial coni'M': orfluhrtare, with a 

quadrennial course and the ins niction so arranged that tie j»u]»i!s after three Nears’ 
study have the right to ju-nceed with their studies at rlie Academe ol Art<; 
and F) civil engineering, witlj :i quadrentiial eonr^« . 

The subjects of instruclien are: imre mathelluuic^. fDihrarin.: the l]ie<*r\ 

of equations and of de.tor'iJirants. nnal>tical geometi N. rh* tilt?, j f'tinal and 

integral cr.hMili:.s. (litferential (qiuTionx an! tin* element^ ot the metinMl of 
least. s(iuares; descriiMNo gtMuaetrv; geodesy and TO]>ograpliy : theor»;ric;»l me- 
chanics, with an elenanitary and a higher course; de.seriptive m(u‘liani(‘s together 
with mechanical construction and the construction of ^im|>l(‘ parts of machines: 
the theory of praeti<*al meehaniiv and mechanical ennslrttctitm. NNith the ne- 
cessary exercises in eonstriictioii ; mining luecliauics; the theor\ of steamship 
construction; rcechanieal teidinology, with strength tests tind mechanical labora- 
tory work; physics; aiqdied pyrology; theoretical and practical (*le«'troteehnics; 
general and analytical chemistrN, and chemical technology, Nvith <-h* niieal and 
chemico-tcchnical laboratory work; electrocbemistrN , with luboratorN t‘.\ercis(‘s; 

zymology; mining chemistry; the ineTallurgs of iron ainl other inelaN; tin* art 
of smelting, metallurgical laborator\ work; mineralogy ami gcolojN ; mining; 
general theory of building; building statics; house bnihliiig; arcbite<*tiire; the 
history of the art of building; civil engineering; geometrical drawing; fioehaiid 
drawing; decorative designing; modeling; j>oiiti<al economy and comiiuinial law; 
technical hygiene and workslioj) practi<*e. 

• The inaxiniuiri number of pupils in the first division was, in fixed at ho. 

Though this number, in 18U2, was increased to loo and in 1 H90 to 12o (besides 
special pujdls), a great many conqietcnt aiqdicaiits have of necessity beim rejected 
each of the following years, the number of ajqdicants to tliis division having 
amounted during the years 18!»6'1P02 respectiveJ\ to liKi, 144, 170, 10b, 2:i;i, 
223, and 177. The total numbers of regular and sjiecial pupils were, during the 
years 1896, 1002 (spring terras), respectively 30b, 277, 283, 300, 36o, 373, and 
303. -- The numbers of giaduates, during the years 1806 1002, were respectively 
107, 67, 70, 88, 87, 80, and 06. 

The ordinary government grant to the High School originally ainouiited to 
21,000 kronor (a l*io shilling or 0 268 dollar) and has rei»eatedly been raised, 
on account of the extension of the institute, so that, in 1002, it amounted to 
107,iu,o kronor. A special grant of 22,400 kronor was made for the year 1000. 
During 1002, the students’ lees came to 41,000 kronor. A sura of 16,43b 
kronor was that same year distributed as stipends. At the end of 1002, the to- 
tal amount of the 16 stipend funds was 320,748 kronor. 
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An InstltaHoii for the testing of nmterials — with a dir^ct^r of iti 
was established 1890 in connection with the mechanical laboratoTy. Its 
to test mctaiS) building stone, cement, and above all the strength of various bulldr 
ing materials; and such tests are made also for the public according to tax<^ 
and regulations fixed by Government, February 25, 1897. 

B) Chalmers’ Polyteohnical College in Gothenburg daten its origin 
from a donation of 105,f)89 kronor made in 1811 by William Chalmers, 
for the esta})lishing of an ^industrial schools under the (*ontrol of the Board 
of the Freemason Orjihanage in the above named city. The institute, 
whieh siii<‘e 1829 lias had the ehara(*ter of a teehnic^al seientifio college, 
has enjoyed State support sirH*e 18^15. The Board (tonsists of 7 members, 
viz., tlie governor of the provin<*e as chairman, the bishop of the diocese, 
the priuei]>al of th<‘ <‘ollege, one manufacturer, and three out of the 
members of tin* Board of the Freemason ()r])hanage. At ])reseut, the 
rollege is divided into a Lower division with a triennial course; and a 
Higher division with a triennial course and subdivided into five sections 
or pi'oiessioniil schools: one for uie(‘haiiies, one for <‘l(*ctroteeiinics, one 
fo!- teelnijeal ehetiiistrv, «>ne tor the art of building and one forming 
a sjieeial ^ehooi for shipbuilding. In 188 ^, the name of the institute 
was eliangt‘(l into tin* joesent one: L'liahiuTs’ Polytechnieal (Vdlege. The 
regulations now in force datc‘ from November 14, I9b2. 

yVo' i> ('oiidiuted h\ 7 musters in ordinary (one of whom 

is the )»rineii»jil besides and has the title of jirofessor) and 12 other 
teachers ami a>sistaiits. The imirher of students, wiiich durimr the years IsBl Sa 
averaged lio, lias since tlicn highly increased, so tliat during the years isso ‘.»(i 
it a\eraged l.'i.J; during IHOl O.'i, 227: during 189d 1 !mio, 2in); and in the 
spring term of 1003, 431, not counting IH outsiders. 

In the Higher division of the college the instruction cmhrtiees ehietiy the 
salm^ as in the Te«-hnical High School in Stockholm — with the exeeji- 

tion of those referring to mining — and theoretical ami j>ractieal shipbuilding, 
ship-construction, and measurement of vessels besides. The jmiiils are classified 
on the same ju-iucijile as at the High School: into regular, special, and outside 
students. Tin* admission reijuirements consist either in a final dijiloma from a 
Higher State college or in sjiecial examinations in mathematics, Swedish, German* 
or Kiiglish, history and geography. 

'Fhe siilijects of instruction in the Lower division are: arithmetic, algebra, 
e(piatioiis of the 1st and 2iid degrees with i»rohlems, maxima and minima, loga- 
rithms, jilane trigonometry, geometry with the theory of proportions, planimetry 
and stereometry; elementary physics and chemistry; electrotechnics; elementary 
mechanics; the principles of the theory of practical mechanics; the manufacturing 
of iron and wood; the principles of theoretical and practical shipbuilding, geo- 
metrical and freehand drawing, modeling; Swedish; German; book-kee])iiig; metal- 
and wood- working in the workshop. 

At the end of 1002, the ihmated funds amounted to 387,117 kronor, of 
which sum 325,828 kronor was the value of the buildings and movables. The 
college had, at the end of 1902, four stipend funds with a total value of 16,561 
kronor. A State subvention of at jiresent 90,300 kronor is yearly granted. 

Also in connection with this college, an Institution for testing of mate- 
rials was etablished in 1888; it enjoys an annual State grant of 1,500 kronor. 
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The Staff consists of a director for the mechanical department, another for the 
electrotechnical one, an assistant, and a machinist. 

C) The Technical Colleges impart both theoretical and practical 

instruction in the elementary branches of techni(*al knowledge to those 
who intend to devote themselves to industrial pursuits. The oldest of these 
colleges in question, that of Malm o, received its statutes A])rLl the 

other three older, in Norrkoping, Orebro, and Boras, received theirs March 
12, 1856. The regulations now in force were issued for all these eol leges 
June 15, 1877 with alterations of December 10, 18S(). A tiftli eol lege of 
this description (with the same statutes) was established at 1 lernr»saTid in 
1901 and is complete with three courses since the sell oo! -year lO^J ItHM. 

The J3oari/ at ouch of the Technical ()olleu;es consists of a cliuinuun and 
one mtmher a])iiointeil hy the Government, the lu'nilinasiiT. :in«l nn iulHTs 
appointed by the Town (’ouiicil. 

71ie course of instruction ro\ers three yoars: the sclinol-\i‘ar eonsisfs of 
.-id weeks. The miiiiniuin ajje of is at 14. 'I’lie admis'^iini t‘\ainiiia- 

tiou embraces Swedish. muthemati«‘s, historv. and ireoi:ra]»h> . Vouilis who luni^ 
jiassed the tilth class of a State eolleirt with ceriiticates ol knouletln,- in tliese 
subjects, are exempt from the adiaission examination witliin a -|»a**e ot two velars 
after loavinj^ the* collejie. 'fho uuiriission bv is to kronor: the teni: joi- lo kronor 
at most. The Instruction is at each td‘ thc'se schools imparted 1>\ four lectors, a work- 
shop foreman, and a ceitnn nnniher of associate teachers. The number t>f pupils 
amou .tjd durinji the sprinjx term of IPOH to 4 id in all the ti\e sidiools toun‘th(‘r. 

A vordin*? to tlie statutes in force., ibe iustrurtlou sliall comprise: Mathema- 
tics, viz., aritliiiietic, aljichra, ]daiiiinetr\, stereometry, the theorx of MTies 
and logarithms, plane trigonometry, and the first jiriiieiples of aiuil\ti(*al geo- 
metry; 1>) descrijitive geometry ti»gether with geometrical drawing; o jiractical 
geometry, surviwing, Ie^eling with drawing and held exercises. — Mechanics: 
a) the laws of the e<piilibrium and movemeut of Imdies; h) the theor\ of me»*ha- 
nics, machine drawing and design of simple machines and jiarts <»f machines; 
c) mechanical technology. — Natural pliilosophx : exjM.Timental ph\sics with reference 
to the most iinjiortant ajiplicatious of that science in industries. - (’lu*mistr\, in- 
organic and organic, with laboratory work, and chemical technology. - Mineralogy 
and geognosy. — Swedish and German, English or French according to the final 
decision of the different Boards of dire<*tors. Book-kirpiiig and tlu^ sci(‘nce of 
^commerce; building; freehand drawing and modeling; work in the workshops; 
gymnastics and exercise of arms. 

D) The Technical School of Eskilstuna, opened under tinother name in 
1855, was enlarged in 1872, and when, in 1888, the Town (kuinidl Lad voted 
a grant to a professional school for finer cutlery arul metal industries, 
these establishments were united in 1890 under the present designation. 

In the older division — the Sunday and Evening School — the instruction 
embraces: mathematics as at the Technical Colleges, with the exciiption of the first 
principles of analytical geometry; mechanics, natural philosophy, and chemistry as 
at the Technical Colleges, chemical technology excepted ; Swedish with composition ; 
German or English; copywriting; freehand drawing and modeling; book-keeping, 
to meet the requirements of industries; building; — in the Professional School 
for cutlery and metal industries: freehand drawing with the ])rinciples of style, 
modtding, wood-carving, engraving, metal-casting, enchasing, embossing, etching, 
galvanizing, forging, filing, and turning. 
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In the Sunday and Evening school, the instruction is imparted by 11, in 
the Professional School by 4 teachers. During the years 1890/1903 the numbers of 
students in the Sunday and Evening school were (in the spring-terms) respec- 
tively 150, 155, 135, 138, 129, 124, 130, 144, 154, 173, 156, 172, 173, and 
205, and in the Professional school for finer cutlery and metal industries, 18, 30, 
24, :13, 25, 31, 31, 28, 25, 23, 40, 28, 34, and 42 respectively. — The School has 9 
prize and donation-funds, the total of which, in 1902, amounted to 27,835 kronor. 

E) The Technical School of Stockholm opened as a private school 
in 1844, has since been often enlarged and reorganized, and finally, in 
1800, lu'caiue a State school. It was thoroughly remodeled in the years 
1878 and 1879, when its a<*tivily was restricted wllbin the limits of 
purely tcchni(‘al instrudion, and wlnm a liigbcr Indusirivil art scliool 
and a j>rof<*ssional building school were established. Aft**r Ibc prepara 
tioji of li.xcd courses of stmly - - 20 for the so-eallcd evening sehool am 
II for the women’s (h^partinent — the instj-udion of tlic. Higher Industria 
Art srhool has boon groii]»e<| in two s«Mlions: one for industrial art 
(witli live jirofe.ssional divisions), tbi‘ r>i her a Training mIiooI for teacher, 
of drawing, writing, and iiHMleiiiig. in ixiai was adrled a [>ro/ess/onaJ 
.schoid of mechanics with 7 professional divisions. The regulations, is.sued 
in July 181)1, were nun* wed with additions in 180.5. 

The School Hoard consists of a chairman, the director of the School, and one 
inonilM*!’ apjiointed l)y the ( Jovernnamt, — and four other members appointed 
by the Town (.'ouncil, the (^mncil of teachers at the Technical High School, 
the Academy of .\rts, and the direction of the Swedish luflustrial Art Society 
(Svenska SlojdfOnmiugcn). The school work is carried on in live head dej)art- 
ments: 1) the Technical Evening and Sunday school; II) the Technical school for 
Females; III) the Higher Industrial Art school; IV) the Professional Building 
school; and V) th(‘ Professional school of Mechanics. Besides, instruction is 
imi»arte(l in the i)iinci])les of style, art needlework, professional an<l decorative 
painting, iihotography, form anatomy with drawing, a course, for electrical titters, 
and gymuastics. 

During the school-year 1901 — 1902, the toial of stmienti^ was 2,171, a 
eonsiderahh^ number, testifying strongly to the importance of this school in the 
technical education of our country. The iiuinher of teachers was 92, of whom 
.‘12 in ordinary. — At ]>resent a plan is being worked out with the purpose df 
a further extension and comi)rehensivc changes in the organization of the school, 
chiefly hy dividing it into several educational institutes in different jjarts of 
the city. -- In the hmlget of the school — about i:J2.090 kronor — the State 
grant amounts to 97,075 kronor; the annual contributiou from the city of Stock- 
holm, to 10,250 kronor; and the pupils’ fees, to 19,000 kronor. 

E) Finally we have to mention the Lower Technical Schools — 
at ])resent 41 in number — whose activity varies according to the 
special branches of industry prevalent in the districts where they 
are located. They are supported mainly by the communities of these 
plac'es, but stand under State inspection, and also recaive State grants: 
in 1900, to a total amount of ()(),(X)0 kronor. In 1900, the number of 
teachers at these schools was 293 and that of the pupils, 6,817, of 
whom 1,275 females. 
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(;) I'he i>revious account of the polytechnic instruction in Sweden confirms 
our above )>roiioiiiiced opinion that it occupies a high place in our days. It is, 
however, not to be denied that the pure practical trainina has been, in some 
degree; neglected. In order to mend matters, the Town Council of Stockholm, in 
Ai»ril 1901, appointed a Committee, which should investigate the case and bring 
forward a proposal for the improvement of the practical instruction in metdianical 
arts. Experts have therefore been sent abroad for the purj)ose of studying the 
question, and ]ninted forms with questions have been sent round to our chief manu- 
facturers and employers of artisans, in order to learn their oi>inion in the matter. 

The work of the Committee is, not yet finished, but then' is good bo]>e that the 

result will be the founding of a number of Professional Schools, where the 
instruction should be given in technical evening classea^ specializc^d mon* Ilian at 
present for each difierent branch, and" in (»xcliisively jiractical. elementary clauses 
for mechanics^ as well as in industrial schools for women, 'fhere has already 

been started a School for Masons and one for Tailors in Stockliolm private 

enterprises, it is true, yet enjoying a considerable grant from the City. 


GYMNASTICS. 

The Swedish g^ymnusties d«‘rive 
their origin from Per Ilvnrih I htg 
(1776.'. 1839). Before his time, it is 
true, interest had lieen awakened 
in fav()ur of a more thorough 
exerc'ist* of tlie body. Various 
writers as well as school commit- 
tees ha<l urged the iiujiortance of 
atliletic exercises in the training 
of the young, and both our iini- 
ve^siti^*s had tlieir fencing masters; 
])ut there exist(Ml nothing of gym- 
nastics in tlie present sense* of the 
term. The concejition of the -Phi- 
lanthropists:> with regard to bodily- 
training was never r<*alized in 
Sweden. 

Ling’s apjiearance at Lund in 
1805 as university fencing master 
was the real beginning, and by 
the founding of the Central Gym- 
nastic Institute (1813), whieih was 
also owing to Ling’s initiative, the 
first and most essential step forward was taken towards establishing 
that seat of learning whence, as Ling’s prophetic eye had foreseen, 
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the gymnastic idea would spread throngboul Viis country and in aco.i>rd- 
anee with the outline indicated by him. 

Aeeording to Tang’s idea, the selectiun and kinds of exorcises must 
be groiiiidetl on the requirfonents of the body itself. The body itself 
is consequently the object of, as well as the principal InsiniiUf^nt or 
iiii])leinent for, the j^erfornianee of the work to be done. In ninny exer- 
cises, h(»wever, ext<M*iuil in.ij»lements are also needed, and these have 
been devised with exclusive regard to the f>btaining a good result from 
tin* neeessarff exerci.S(*s. Through the correct use of the iijij>lenients, it 
beeonies increasingly ])ossible to limit more precisely the Ibrni and the 
scope of action of a movement. This limitation has been called localiza- 
tion, sometimes isolati(in, to distinguish it from a combination of forces, 
which is also necessary to obtain the effect desired. Such combination 
has been called synergy or co-op(‘ratiou. 



Lesfion in gymnastics to Schoolboys^ Central Gymnastic Institute. Stockholm. 


Ling had not time during his busily occupied life — a life also 
tried by adverse fortunes — to summarize and ])ut into print a com- 
plete system of gymnastics. He jmblished only one fairly comprehen- 
sive work on the subject, entitled General Frincijiles of Gymnastics, 
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In this the different branches of gymnastics are treated of — the 
pedagogic, the military, the nmhcaJ, and the esthetic. It is shown 
therein how necessary it is that gymnastics should be grounded on 
the science of the human organism as a whole, on anatomy and 
physiology, and on the science of the laws of motion. 

What has been done after Ling’s death for the consummation of his 
wort was, for the most part, effected by his immediate successor Gahricl 
Branting (1799/1881) and by his son Hjahnar Ling (1820/86). - 
Branting developed Ling’6 principles in his lectures at the Institute and 
he raised medical gymnastics to a high position. — Hjalmar Ling was 
also a skilful medical gymnast but he paid more particular attention 
to the special subject of ]>edagogical gymnastics. He represented 
by very striking drawings, made by himself, thousands of forms 
of movements, and he formed a collection of tiu^se and arranged 
them, in harmony with his father’s plan and views, according to 
their effect on the organism, Into different classes. Ten classes of 
gymnastic movements are tlins shown t^^) exist. Some of Ihese may 
with advantage be further subdivided into two or more groups. He also 
drew up lists of movements suited to different ages, and rfuidertul ])os- 
sible rsdagogical gyiuna.stics in Common schools and in female education. 

Th‘^ movements in each of the above mentiom*d classes have }»een 
arranged in progression according to the degree of eff*ort they call fortb. 
In practice*, movements calling for about the same degree of eff'ort should, 
out of all the classes, bo arraiiged together* for a programm(‘ of exer- 
ciseb — a so-called ^dag'a exercise* — for daily use. A number of 
movements requiring less exertion should ])e inserted among tin? specific 
ones from each class so as to fill out the day’s exercise into a complete 
set of gymnastic exercises. It is, namely, requisite that every ])ari 
of the body and the organs in general should receive each its needed 
share of the day’s exercise, which, as a whole and in detail, must be 
accommodated to the degree of develojnuent of the puj)ils. The number 
of pupils practising at one time, which is sometimes rather large, must 
therefore be divided into several smaller sections, so that those who 
have attained the same degree of development may practise together. 

That a sufficiently great effort may be called forth and at the 
same time overstraining prevented, the arrangement of the move- 
ments in the day’s exercuse should, moreover, be such as constantly 
to promote an equilibrium between respiration, the action of the heart, 
and muscular work. This is obtained by making the movements act 
upon the provinces of the different vessels alternately, so as to increase 
or relax the circulation to and from various parts of the body. In 
(ionnection with this, the rate of breathing must by turns be increased 
and slackened, while the breathing itself is drawn deeper. Beside the 
various mcjvements with their different effects, a means to this end 
consists also in a gradually increasing exertion in the day’s exercise 
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up to rather beyond the middle, after that in decreasing the exertion 
more rapidly towards the end; and when the whole day's exercise has 
been gone through, both the action of the heart and the breathing 
ought to be strong and deep but calm. 



Pedagogic Gymnastic lesson to Lady pupils. Central Gymnastic InstitutCy Stockholm, 


When the exercises thus arranged correspond to the disposi- 
tion and ability of the individual, self-command, i. e. harmony 
between the nervous action and the power of performance, is pro- 
duced and developed. And, since the implements of movement, the 
bony frame itself together with ligaments and muscles, are during 
the exeredse the constantly ’working instruments, which of them- 
selves (ian do nothing but only operate through the nervous in- 
fluence — it is evident that the development of a calm, even, and 
sufliciently commanding nervous system must be one of the chief 
aims of gymnastics. Action and reaction is the law of nature which 
makes itself felt here. Ling in his time said, » Muscular force or 
tensile power thus stands in uninterrupted connection with the vessels 
and nerves, wherefore the latter must be developed equally with the 
muscles.'^ 
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Among the great number of movements employed in gymna- 
stics, there are also many exercises of application, and the result 
of this, as well as of the exercises in general, must be that, in ])ro- 
]>ortion as the choice of movements made is a rational one, i. e. in accord- 
ance with the needs of the organism, as far as ])ersonal a[)titude al- 
lows, health and strength will be gained as well as that readiness and 
expertness necessary to people of culture to enable them t(» master 
and accomplish the tasks which ordinary daily life hrings with it.. 
Ling also prescribed, in complete agreement with all liis views, 
that national athletic gani(‘s ^should be added, as sii])])lenientary to 
the more regular and syslematie gyninasties, holding that an ele- 
ment of pleasure should pervade alh. But h(‘ cautions against all ex- 
cess, calling to mind the variety (»f human capabilities, saying. iTherefore 
all this exaggerated competition in gymnastn s hi*comes a hindrance in 
the way of all true development and an encouragement tf> one-sided .skill, 
that is to say a want of harmony in the development.-. — The wliole of 
this system of gymnastics is in the fullest and best sense <»f the word 
truly demoeratie. It is as saitable and almost, as aeeessi))h‘ foi* the poor 
as lor the rich, for tie* \Ncak as for the stroiig, and for ]»olh sc-xes. 

object of pi dafioffical gymnastics is to perfect ln*allh and to 
make !,ne body an obedient, dannlh‘.ss, and always availabh* imjdement 
of the moral will. Just as the mental training ought to liave for its 
special piirimse the development of tin* good d:s])o.sitions of the soul 
and the subjugation of its evil pr(»pensities, so the ]>hysi(‘al training 
by suitable exercises. (Might to produce harmony amongst tin* ]mwers 
of the body and at the same time to coriw.t its defecis and wiMiknesses 
and to prevent their development and growl L. Thus, in ])edag(»gifal 
gymnastics there is included a purely eorrec.tiv(» (demimt. 

Military gymnastics, or fencing, proceeds from and is based ii]Mm 
pedagogical gymna.stic.s, and must in its forms of movements he grounded 
on both mechanical and gymnastie laws so that the availabh* strength 
•rightly used may achieve steadiness, (quickness, and endurance. 

The great expectations which Ling entertained in regard to the 
Central Gymnastic Institute are Indng regularly and surely realized. 
The Institute has during its ninety years’ cxistenci^ developed to 
a very considerable extent. All teachers of gy mnastic^s, women as well 
as men, are trained there lor all the educational estahlishinents tlirough- 
oiit the country, thus also for the military schools. If or this purpose 
there are a one year s, a two years’, and a three y(*ars’ course for men 
and a two years’ course for women. The three first-mentioned courses 
follow one another immediately and are preparatory each for the next: 
th{^ third year’s course is devided exclusively to instruction in subjects 
ior training in medical gymnastics. The number of pujuls at the 
Institute has so increased that at present it amoiUts to about 115, of 
whom 55 are women. 
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In all the State Colleges of at least five classes in the kingdom there arc 
well-lighted and airy gymnjistic halls, in which the exercises are conducted by 
teachers trained at the; ('(mtral (lymnastic Institute. According to the statutes in 
force, evcjry pupil whom the physician has declared sufficiently strong must practise 
gymnastics at least half an hour daily, besides which the pui)ils in the 6th and 
lower 7th classes must have two hours’ instruction i)er week in fencing. 



Medical Gymnastics, Central Institute, StocJyholm. 


In all the Training colleges tor Common school teachers a staff of equally 
well trained leaders is employed to conduct gymnastic exercises for the future 
teachers, who during their 4-years’ course* are also trained to teach gymnastics in 
the CJoiiimon schools, where gymnastic exercises are a comimlsory subject. — Also at 
the People’s High Schools the introduction of gymnastics has begun in earnest 
in s]>ite of the entirely private character of those establishments. Ten of these 
have now their own gv'mnastic halls, — Besides, there exist in the larger towns 
privately organiz(‘.d gymnastics at so called gymnastic clubs, as tvell for women 
as f(»r men, also for individuals who do not belong to any organized association 
but practise gymnastics only for the bem^fit of their health. 

In the army and navy the same system is applied in schools of all grades, 
for recruits, corporals, non-commissioned and commissioned officers. Lastly it may 
be added that everywhere in Swe,den the lang system is followed. 

With regard to fi^eign countries it may be stated that medical gj^mnastics 
have been more widely proi)agated than the other branches. Pedagogical gym- 
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nasties have, however, made procuress in several countries, as Norway, Penniai k, 
England, Switzerland, America, etc.; though not to the same extent in all. 

In iVorieay the staff of teachers for the schools and for the anny are traiiu'd 
at the Central School in Christiania, founded aiui devclo]MMl on the model ot the 
Stockholm Institute. 

In Demnarh it is particularly at the l*eo])le's llii^li Sch(»nls, in the fr<?e 
Shooting Societies, and in the voluntary gvimnistics of ('openliagen that the 
Ling gj’'mnustics have been largely apjdiod and wiiii r(‘njarlvalde success. 

In Emjland a Swedish lady, Mrs. Beramav-i K^tt'rhvr(t , has established a 
gymnastic institution for the training of female teacluTS of gymnastics. 'Ilns insti- 
tution is now removeo to Diirtford lleath in Kent, Mrs. Ilergman-Osterherg having 
jn-eviously carried on her work in London, ])anly in Ctmiimui scliools and later at 
her own establishment at Iiam]>stead. From Ibis institution, as well as from the 
Stockholm Institute, many fomale teaclua's go out to various scbo(vls in different 
jmrts of England. 

At Geneva in Swiiz(^ md Ling’s gymiui^itics wen^ introdneed diietly by Pro- 
fessor Jentzer^ M. I)., who for this juirpoM* also iraTfsiatod tin* manual most used 
in our Common school.s. 

In the United Slafrs of Anirvicd lang's gMiitiastif-. an- "proad, Ijie 

special stiirting-imint ha\ing h«*cn tin* Xoemfd ,f hmuded 

in JJoston l)y Mrs, an<i which is .still mainiaim'd on funds 

given by her. About tliinv .oachers <>f biait s< \cs atinualis p;^^^ .io cMopimition 
at this school, after a two-years* conrse. \ ninnlMU* of Swt‘disli t«‘aciior> also go 
out every year to tbt ‘^reat transatlantic Pepuidic. 

Gymnastic literature is not very voluminous. It is limited to regula- 
tiofT , manuals, toxthooks. and essays of a more or less < asiial character. Since 
1874 a iieriodical has been ]»ubfished, entitled I'he iiifinmiidie Maijozhie (Tid- 
skrift i Gymnastik). It comes out in two half-yearly numlxTs, ami is the organ 
of the Scandinavian Association of Teachers of Gynnastics. Articles in (human, 
French, and English are also inserted in it. 


Medical Gyiimasties accordinig to Ling's system. 

Medical gymnastics are tlirongbont the civilized world called Swedish 
medical (fymnnstics (Svensk Sjukgyinnaslik j when it is to be shown tliat 
, they are based on scientitic ground. Aledirml gymnastics have ahso 
been developed chiefly by Swedes, especially by medical men engaged 
at the Central Gymna.stic Institute and at the Gymnastic Orthopedic 
Institute at Stockholm. The latter was founded in the year 1H22 by 
Nils Aherman, M. D., and since the year 1827 lias received a govern- 
ment grant. At tliis institute orthojiedh; gynina.stics have obtained 
their greatest development, and, together with tliese, orthopedic 
apparatuses and bandages are there made use of. 

As having most contributed to progress, beside the two Govern- 
ment institutions, ought to be mentioned the founding of the medico- 
mechanical gymnastic.s by Dr. Gustaf Zander^ in 1857 (see below), and 
of Gynecological gymna.sties by Major Turc Brandt^ in 18(>1. Since that 
time medical gymnastics according to Liny's system have often been 
styled mannal gymnastic.s. 




Medical Gymnastics at the Gymnastic- Orthopedic Institute^ Stockholm. 
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Px^sidos tile instruotioTi at the G y mu astic Institute, slioi't courses of 
lessons in medical gymnastics are given, by teachers engaged for this 
purpose, to the medical students at the university in Uppsala and at 
the Caroline Institute in Stockholm. 

The t^nitral Gymnastic Institute not beinj? able to receive more than a 
liniitetl iuini]>er of ]mpils, several pi'imie iiistitutea have arisen at (he side of 
it for tile instruction of medical gvmnasts — in Stoc.kliolm as widl as in tin* 
larj;cr provincial towns. At some few of these institutes in SltKkhoIm the 
teaching is ^ood, theoretically as well as practically: at most of them. howoNer, 
it falls below the mark, Th(‘ eertitieates. j^ivon without eontrol, do not tiiialifv 
for lefiitimatioii in Sweden. The majority of gvmuasts edm*at(‘d in this way - 
about 200 a year — have their sphere of activity abroad. 

In almost every town and at every watering ]jla(‘e in Sweden there 
exist establishments for the pr.actiee of medical gymnast ies. In ench 
year more than 4,000 patients are treat ( mI gymnastically at the larger 
medical gymnastic establishim nts and of lln-se about ;i() gratuitoiisU-; 
at the watering ])laees more tlrni 5,000 jmtienis arc thus treated annually. 

Between 18*S0 and ISbO. Siot'khojm liegan to la^ visited by largt‘ 
numl>ers of foreign medical n.cn for the purpose of '^ludyinir medi«-al 
gyinuastics, modly from Germany. .Austria, Itiissia. ami America; sim‘c 
189(b by many from .SvV‘iz«»’land, Urauce, and Italy too. Tlie Scandinavian 
eoui. ivies bad already at an earlier ]>eriod jirofited by our pracdical 
expe lie lice. 

In pro]K)rtiou as »?>wedisli inedi(‘al gymnastics liave become known 
and recognized in foreign countries, Swedish teachers of the art have 
won positions throughout tlie whole of the civilized world, part icularlv' 
in the larger towns and watering jilaces in Europe, many also in Ame- 
rica, some even in Asia. 

Me.dical gymnastics w(^re originally employed ehietly in cases of dis- 
ea.ses and troubles in the visceral organs and nervous S3^stem, by and by 
they began to be employed for pains in the joints and for deformities of 
various kinds, and ha,ve, recently l>een a])p]ied to increase the efficiency 
^of the functions after external injuries and surgical operations, and last 
of all to shorten the period of convahrscence after certain kind.s of fever. 

Among Swedish authors on this subject mav he racntioiKid T. Brandt, T. J. 
Hartelius, V. II. Ling, II. Siitherherg, A. Wide, K. W. Wretlind, aud G. Zander. 
The most complete work on the subject is the Manual in Medical Gymnastics 
by A. 181>r», — also published in German, French, and Knglisli. 

Treatise on M(‘dical Gym nasties by T. J. IlartAias was before that the work 
most studied, it has also been translated into German and French. 


Zander’s Medico-mechanical system of Gymnastics. 

The elaboration of this system of gymnastics was commenced as 
far back as 1857 by Dr. Gustnf Zander at Stockholm. His first institute 
was started in the capital in 1805. 
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The Zander system has for 
its object to render possible by 
mechanical apjmratiis the exer- 
cise of all the niiis(des of the 
human body and to produce cer- 
tain mechanical eifVc.ts u])on the 
organism as a wliole or upon 
certain ])art.s of it. Like the 
manual system of gymnastics it 
is base<l u])on Lij)^’s doctrine: 
tliat chan;^(\s in the organism 
caused ])y illness can lie remedied 
and clcaied away by means of 
sy si (una tic muscular (‘xercises. 

'I'liat a mov(‘inent may be ctfi*c- 
lual it must overcome a emdain 
amount of ivsislance, wliicli in 
manual ^yjiinaslit-s is ])rodu<‘ed 
)iy ilie t.raincil iiand ot tin* gym- 
nast, but in nil chduirdf gymnas- 
tics by an adjustable weight 
attacdied to a graduated levt‘r, 
whereby tin* strength of the resist- 
ance at <*vcry moment of the movement can be measured or reckoned in 
ligures. Every a])]iarat.us constructed for tin* sejiarate groups of muscles 
is therefore to a (*ertain extent to be regarded as really a dynamo- 
meter, lu'cause it measures the force of tlie group of muscles acted 
njion. If, then, the muscle has to overcome too a resistance 

it shows this ])y a tremulous and irregular movcmient, which in- 
dicates that tin* maximum of working ]»ower just then has been 
rt‘aehed. 

Jiesides those arfirr ajiparatuses Zander has oonstrncted others 
lor 2 iassn'v niov(unents, i, e., such as without the help of the muscles 
])ut the limhs in motion so as to stretch and soften the (tapsiiles 
ol the joints, tlu» sinews, the ligaments, aiid the muscles; and others 
again tor so-chIUmI mechanical intluence in the shapt* of shakings, vibra- 
tions, ])er(*nssion, kneading, rolling, and friction. As characteristic of 
Zand(»r’s gymnastics we consider the movements for shaking, vibra- 
tion, foot-rnhhing, and ba(*k-riihhing. Zander has also constructed a 
numher of ortho^tvihv apparatuses for the treatment of cnrvalnre of the 
spine, a speciality in which he has obtained very graml results. To 
measure inatbematieally the curvatures of the spine and to be able to 
represent them (fraphicalhj. Zander has constructed several so-called 
trunk-measuring a])])aratuses. A complete Zander institute has. 74 
different implements and a])])liances at its dis])osal. 



Gusttif Zander. 
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In this way equipped, the Zander gymnastics ha ve l)een much and va- 
riously a])plied in the service of medicine and hygiene. They are thus 
employed with great advantage to develop tlie powers of children who can- 
not on acco^mt of weakness take part in the ordinary ])e(lagngio gymnatics. 
They provide a wonderful dietetic remedy for ])ersoTis wlio lead a se- 
dentary life or have an occupation conducive to oiM\si(le<l developiruuit; 
and it may witli reason he affirmed that when peuplt* grow too old for 
active sport, the Zander method of gymnastics odVu’s a snhslitute for it. 

In the province f)f Iheraptmtics it is em[)hu»Ml like* manual gym- 
nastics; first of all in affections of the heart and in n*'r\(nis troiihles, 
in which, as is well known, gymnastic treatment is suj»»‘rior fo any 
other. In seoliosis, it is of tlie greatest imj^orlanc**; and in many forms 
of gastric tnuilde, such as constipation, no other Ireahnent can Ik* com- 
pared with it. In co-operation with the medical therapf‘nlic tn‘alment, 
it is of great value in affeetiinis of tin lungs, in uterine co!n])laints, 
in hemorrhoids, in general eonstif nti'uuil disorders, sindi as aimunia, 
almormal aecuniulation of fat, diabetes, ele. In mnseular and articular 
pains, whetlier from trauuuitu* or from r]it*umafic (•atis**s, it is employed 
with great c'lvajitage. The gymnastic t.!vatnn*nf is a rt*markahly .suit- 
able accom{)aniinen': to the ordinary tivatnn*nt at watering places and 
hy(iroy)athie estahlisliments and has, t]n*refoi‘e, been introduced at s»»vc- 
ral — ill Europe as well as in !\meriea — of Ibe larger eontiiiental water- 
ing ]da(*(‘s. 

In (hrmfonf tlie Zandrr gymna.sties have been largely em])loyt*d 
where there is a question (»f treating on o lorffr srfrlr tin* eonsequences 
of bodily injuries caused by af'cidents at vvtu'k. The injured workman 
is in tliat country insured by the law of IS84 and receivf*s a certain 
compensation, jjnqmrtioned to the jiernianent diminution of his ability 
to work. In <irder, if [lossible, to diminish the amount of this compensa- 
tion, which must Ik* })aid for the duration of the disableil workman’s 
life, such cases liave been submitted to ififiinotstir treatment after re- 
covery, ])artly at establishments sjiecially u|)pro])riate(l to this juirpose. 
and furnished with Zander a])paratiises, jiartly at sjieeial times at most 
of tlie larger institutes. The results have, been splendid: in most 
places the (•ompt‘n.sation for disableiiieTit has been re(luc(‘d to about 40 %, 

Even allowing that such injuries are equally well treated by both 
our metliods of gymna.stics, the mechanical method must from the eco- 
nomic^al point of view liave tin* preferemje, because tlie. liand jiower 
requisite to replace this, would, i^ven if it could be obtained, ])rove so 
costly that the profit w'oiild be simjdy illusory. 

In Stockholm there are two complete institutes, and one furnished 
with a selection of ajiparatuses. The Zomlor Institute, was between the 
spring of 1865 and the end of 1898 visited liy 14,882 male and 5,938 
ftunale patients, or each season on an average by 596 patients. The 
Ostermalm Institute, has since 1885 been visited by 8,157 male and 1,316 
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female patients, thus on an average by 298 patients each season. There 
is a complete institute at Gothenburg, and selected apparatuses are found 
in Orebro and Norrkoping. Complete or partially equipped institutes 
exist at a considerable number of places abroad. — All the Zander ap- 
paratuses are constructed in Stockholm, at the GOransson Mechanical 
Works, Ltd (Aktiebolaget Goranssons Mekaniska verkstad), Stockholm. 


5 . TOURING AND SPORT. 

Owing to the ]»evfe(*te<l means of communication in our days, touring 
has be<*oine a common pastime with the well-to-do class(*s of most coun- 
tries, and through this a means of education oi‘ high value is created. 
To the jdiysical development of the race, sports are of no less importance. 
As to Sweden, energetical efforts have been made in latter days in order 
to call forth among our own j)eof)le a more a(‘tive interest in touring 
and to secure to ilie tourist in Sweden all the modern comforts, and also 
to introduce liealthy sports as a factor of popular education. 


Touring and Touring Facilities. 

From a tmirisi’s ])oint of view, Sweden may be said to consist 
of thn‘c territories, widely distinct from each (dher both in natural 
cliaraeter and in the life and occu])ations of their inhabitants; these 
are: Southern Sweden, the Forest Jlegion, and the Al])ino Districts. 

Soiiflierii Swedeii i)rescnts to the paze of the tourist lowland scenery 
of a cliarmiiij? character; its jirovinces have been cultivated from ancient times 
and their ]) 0 ])nlation is, comparatively s])eakiiijr, numerous; monuments of the 
country’s history are hiTe to he fonml in ji^reat jdenty, inchidiiip tombs from the. 
Stone Aj^e, rock-carvings from the IJronze Age, ami magniticent castles and country 
seats from Swo<len’s Period of ]ioIitical (Treatness (Idl 1/1718). 

The Forest Region, or, roughly speaking, the eastern i»ortion of northern Swe- 
den, (Ujrives its name from the vast stretches of forest with which it abounds, broken 
only by huge rivers and other waters. For tourists, the indncipal attractions in 
this region consists in the great lakes, the river valhws with their multitude of 
majestic waterfalls, and in the busy timber trade and the salmon tishery. 

The Alpine llistrictS; linally, or the western portions of northern Sweden, 
embrace a wild tract of country, where the nomadic l^apps roam about with their 
herds of reindeer; here the tourist lias excellent opportunities of experiencing the 
deliglits of camp-life in surroundings of Alpine gi*andeur, for though the mountain 
peaks do not, it is true, exceed, in general, some 2,000 meters in height, yet, 
owing to the northerly latitudes in which they lie, they afford extensive glacial 
regions and, thanks to the fre(iuency of mountain lakelets and the remarkable 
character of the hirch-vegetation, tlie country here possesses a distinct beauty 
and attraction of its own. 
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Tourist ITuf on Mt iHmdret, Gellirare. 

After a photo taken by the Midnight Sun. 


It was the construction of the two trunk lines from Stockliolin to Norrland 
during the course of the last few' decades that lirst brought that northern section 
of the country, embraced under the two last headings above, within reach of the 
more thickly populated parts of Southern Sweden, and thereby aw'oke to life 
an interest and enthusiasm for tours in search of recreation and scenes of natu- 
ral beauty and novelty within tl>e bounds of Sweden itself. 

The discovery of the great resoim^es that Northern Swedt^n w^as 
possessed of in this regard, and of whi(*h the majority of Swedes iij) 
to that time had no idea whatever, gave the first impetus to the found- 
ing of the Swedish Touring Club, which took place in 1S85, the actual 
originators being some students at Uppsala. In 1887, the (dub’s 
headquarters were placed in Stockholm, and since that date the club 
has been the prime mover in the opeming up of Sw(^den as a resort for 
tourists, be they Swedes or b(^ they foreigners. 

. The programme this club has placed before itself is considerably more 
far-reaching than those of the majority of Alpine or Touring (Tubs in other 
I)arts of the world. Jn the first place, the association has devoted great energy 
to the task of disseminating among the dwellers in Sweden itself a knowledge of 
their country and has sought to arouse jieople’s interest in the study of that 
country’s physi<‘ai features and the life of its inhabitants. To this end, the 
club issues a well illustrated Annual, containing descriptions of scenes and life 
in various parts, it makes a grant of money out of its fund to stimulate such 
scientific researtdi as bears upon the objects the club has in view, gives also 
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pecuniary sui)port to a large number of both secondary and common schools, 
every year, for the encouragement of walking excursions in summer time on 
the part of the scholars and, tinally, arranges for lectures to be held and collec- 
tions to be exhibited, etc. Furtliermore, the club lias instituted a very extensive 
collection of j)hotograj)hic views and in conjunction therewith h^s organized a 
number of photographic competitions. In order to facilitate traveling about in the 
l)ictnres{juc and distant ]»arts of the country, the club has not only had a reliable 
and detailed (liiide-book prepared, ])ut has also secured other coveniences in tlie shape 
of a number of Tourist Huts that have been erected in the mountainous districts, 
(piite a fleet of boats on the Lai)plaiid lakes, roads, constructed, authorized guides 
apjiointed, reforms effected in the hotel system and routes of communication, besides 
discounts lixtui in certain districts on fares, hot(;l bills, etc., for its own members. 



Against tJm Rapids. 

I’icture by .Tuuax Tiuks. 


Ily reason, too, of the imi)ortancc for the country of tourists from foreign 
countries having tlieir attention directed to the advantages that Sweden offers as 
a tourist resort, the association has devoted forethought to this subject, and has, 
to a very appreciable degree, succeeded in achieving the desired result, by sending 
out for distribution in foreign countries a large number of publications dealing 
with Sweden as a land worthy of visiting, by causing newspaper nrticles to appear 
in foreign journals, and by means of lectures, exhibitions, etc. 

The association, which is under the patronage of His Majesty the King of 
Sweden and has repeatedly been the recipient of a subsidv from government 
funds, has made sut!h progress that its membersliip at ])rcsent numbers upwards 
of 30,000, while some 500 of these are its accredited agents or commissioners. 
Hy force of the example this national association has set, Jjocal touring clubs 
have come into existeiuje up and down the country, which, for the most part, are 
engaged in working for the interests of their own localities as tourist resorts. 
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Of those places and tourist routes which have established themselves 
in the favour of the traveling public in Sweden the following may be 
mentioned: 

1) Stochfiohn, the capital of the country, famous not only for its beautiful 
situation but also for the well-nigh innumerable excursions of groat interest 
that can be made in its surroundings. On the one side tbori^ lies l,ake 
Msilaren, studded with a myriad of islands of great natural beauty, tmlivened 
by numerous stately mansions, some of which owe their fotiiuiation to the 
heroes of the Thirty Years?^ War, others again being of niodiu’u date, and 
made further interesting by abundant relics of ancient times, (.hi the other side 
are the inultitndiiions islands (The ^Skilrgard#) of a rugged ami bold character, 
that gird the Baltic coast and dot the estuary that forms the water\\a\ to Stock- 
holm from without. 



Tha Ilh'c}' ^ orrsfrotu, ht Sforhhohn. rhut*). HKvor < 


These clusters or friiiKCs of islands form a highly dcsirahle resort for the 
yac'htsiiieii of the capital in siimintT time; Sandhanin. a pilot station on the margin 
of the llaltic itself, is their chief rendezvous, lii the adjaieni waters animal 
resattas are held. E.xhibitions of swiinmina and other hranc'hes of aipiatic sports 
are frequently given durini! the season at the imblic batlis in Stockholm and 
attract a good deal of attention on the ))art of tourists in the citv. Canoeing 
may also be practised in the vicinit.y of Stockholm to great advantage, as is 
inoeed the case almost ev.rywherc in Sweden, a land so richly endowed by 
Kature with lakes and waterways. Winter sports are also carried on with great 
enthn.-'iasm in the cu]iital and its neighhonrhnoii, competitions on sskidsi, skates, etc. 
of vaiioui descriptions being frequently arranged. (On this tiqiic, consult the 
articb; below: Si>ort). 
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Places of interest somewhat further afield, but still of easy access from 
Stockholm are: Uppsala^ the famous and ancient seat of learning, Elfkarlehy 
Waterfalls in Dalelfven River with salmon-fisheries, and 

2) The Island of Gotland. Visby, the chief place of the island, was one 
of the Hanseatic towns and is now a tourist resort of the fir^t order, being 
distinguished for its picturesque blending of the gloomy and grand impressiveness 
of its monumental ruins, telling of its former greatness, and the peaceful and 
idyllic invitingness of the sim])le edifices and fragrant rose gardens characterizing 
the little provincial town of modern times. The proximity of the over-changing and 
iiev(u--resting sea lends a further charm to the quaint town. The interior of Got- 
land also deserves to he seen and known. 



J*orfioh of the Visloj Town WolL I’loIo. k, sn'ENitLArm j:r. 


.‘5) (totlienhurtf and the West (\)ast of Sweden. I’lie West Coast, es]»ocially 
north of tin*- city of (iothrnlmrg, exercises ereat attraction ujuni Swedes by 
reason of its innnenMis etiticing watering-idaces. chief of which arc J^larstrand 
and TffHekil. Marstraud is a little town at the. foot of Karlsten, a. fortress 
formerly of consid(‘rahle importance hut now liismantled; King Oscar spends a 
portion t)f every summer at 3Iarstraud. The West t oast watering-]>laces afford 
visitors am)de facilities for indulging in sailing innl sea-tishing. — The famous 
Trollhattan Falls an* within easy reach of (iothenhnrg. 

4.) Gothetdmrq — Stockholm ria the Goto (xnitd. This thre(^ days’ trip 
tak«^s the tourist across ]»ortions of throe gr<^at lakes, Vcneni, Vetteru, and 
Miilaren, past the l^alls of Tndlhiittan and the jindty si ejiery around Mt. Kinne- 
knlle; it well repays the time s])ent ni»on it. Several of the smaller towns in 
Central Sweden are called at. The country througli which the canal passes is as 
a whole more tyi)ical and more i>icturesrjiie and inviting than is that along the 
routes of the trunk ruilw'ay lines. 
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JiUtns of Borgholm Castle, (Hand. 

'' {Stockholm. 


5) Gothenlnirej — Stockholm hg steamer round the coast. This stoaiiier- 
trip is of coiisiderablo interest, atfordiufi, as it does, opportunities of making 
acquaintance with the >Skargardar/ and witli miinlicrs of coast towns, sucli as 
Malini), a flourishing port and centre of industry in direct coinmunicution (hy ferry) 
with Cojienhagen; lUuiueliy, a health resort far famed for the (puility of its mineral 
sjirings and baths; and Karlskrona, tlie chief naval station of the kingdom. 

0) Gotkenhunp — Storkholni via Lake Vetterii. lnst<;ad of traveling direct 
to Stockholm hy the trunk railway, it is ]»ossiblc to make a sliglit detour in 
order to see the beautiful scenery round Lake Vettern en route. Leaving (lothcn- 
burg ])y the J^tate railway to Stockholm, the tourist changes trains at Falkojiing- 
Ranteii and jiroceeds on a branch line to .Tiinkdping. From there steamboats 
}»ly to (irenna, A'isingso, and Motala, whence by train again to Stockholm. 
Visingso and the shores of Lake Vettern north of (Jrenna and IJjo are exc,ellent 
for cyclimr. Hjo is a little watering-place on the western shore of the lake. 

7) JJalarne (I)alecarlia). In this jirovince, fomous for its natural bejiuty, 
its eventful history, and the iireservation of many of its characteristic and ])eculiar 
customs, thtire are two large church-villages, Leksand and Iiattvik, that afford 
much of interest to the tourist. At the last-named, accommodation of excellent 
character is now provided at two tourist hotels. A tour in the jirovinco should 
be arranged to include a Sunday at one or other of the two places mentionwi, 
so as to admit of the collecting <»f the jieasantry at church being witnessed. 

8) Jerntland. This province is traversed by the trunk railway line uniting 
Stockholm and Drontheim. It is specially noted for a number of magnificent 
waterfalls (Tilnnforsen, Storbo, llandol, and Ilista Falls, etc.) and also for its 
sanatoriunis in the mountains, which are resorted to by a great many i)atients 
(Are, Knafors, Storlien, Kolascn, Bydalen, etc.). Many interesting excursions 
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amon^ the mountains can be made, while fishing is to be bad in the vicinity of 
almost all the i)laces named. 

9) The Rivers Indahselfven and Angermanelfven, The lower reaches of 
these rivers present excellent opjiortunities tor the tourist who makes a trip upon 
them, to oi)tain an idea of the natural grandeur of tlie Norrland rivers and also 
to ol)serve how the timber industry is carrie.d on and how the salihon fishery is 
conducted. Steamers start from Sundsvall on the Baltic coast and make their 
way up the Iiidalsclfven to Bispgiirihm, a statirm on the trunk railway line 
througii Norrland. Otlicr steamers, again, ]d> up the AugcrmaucVfveu from 
Ilerndsand on the Baltic, coast to the railway station ot SoWeftea. As SunAsvaW 
ami Hernosand are in frecpient conm‘c,lion with in\* another by water, ami like- 
wise Bispgurden and Solleftini l^y land. i1 is <;asy t<> <*om)»inc the two trijKS on 
tlie.se riN<M*s. 'J’liey can, iiioreovcn '‘*rv easily )«• ac<*uni]dislied in conjunction 
with a journey to Dalarrie or to .l(;mrIamK (»r with the fullawini: tour. 



At Lake Torpsjon, in Mcdelpad. 

10) Northernmost Sweden and Lappland. The railway line from Stockholm 
to the far North, and that starting from Luleii, crossing the polar circle and 
reaching to (xcllivare and beyond, have opened up the gateway to the realms of 
the Midnight Sun, hitherto the home of nomadic tribes of Lapidanders. The 
line from Luloa has recently (in 1903) been extended all the way to Ofoten 
on the Atlantic coast. This, the most northerly railway in the world, will 
certainly be a tourist route of great interest, traversing the very heart of 
Lappland and skirting the great lake of Torne trdsk. At jiresciit, however, the 
greater part of Lappland, is only accessible to the pedestrian who carries with 
him his requisites in the way of food and shelter. With (.lollivare as the starting- 
point, an interesting and comi>aratively easy excursion, partly on foot partly in 
rowing boat, can be made to two of the grandest waterfalls in the whole ot 
Europe: the Stora SjOfallet and Harspranget. Another interesting Lappland 
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tour, not involving? a jrreat burden by way of equipment, is the followinj?: Lulea 
(Ihiltic roast of Sweden) — Joekinoek — Kvickjock — HodC (Atlantic coast of Norway). 
The route followed is the valley of the river Liileelf. 

The Swedish Railways are quite on a level with the best lines on the Con- 
tinent of Eur<t])e. The earriapes are roomy and eonifortablo. The railway officials 
excel in courtesy and attentiveness. The ti]» system does not exist. On main 
lilies, sle(*pinii and dininp-cars are employed. When no dininf?-ear is on the 
train, a stop of about 20 minutes’ duration is made at some station en route to 
enable ]iasseni?ers to jret a meal. The railway refreshment rooms at such stations 
are usually very well appoiiited, and th(! catering is done iu a way to suit the 



Xenr Sfiderkophig^ in Ostn-gotland, 


convenience of travellers. Everyone is at liberty to helj) himself to any or all 
of the numerous (at dinner some seven or eight) dishes, i»rovided on the table, 
for which a fixed charge is made irrespective of the amount eoiisumed (price for 
dinner, usually 2 kronor, inclusive of a bottle of ale and a cup of coffee). The 
scale of jirices for tickets on the State railways, which are the ]»rineipal through 
lines, are as follows: first class 8*5 ore, second class d ore, third class 4- ore 
j»er kilom. (res]). Ts, 1*3, and 0*8.5 d. ]»er mile) by express trains. For long 
joumcA’s north of Stockholm there is a tariff based on the principle of reduction 
of rate for extended distance; thus, a second class tick<'.t from Trell(5horg (port 
at the extreme south of Sweden, in direct mail and passenger communication 
with Sassnitz, Germany) to Gellivare (north of the arctic circle), i. e., for a 
distance of over 2,000 kilom. (l,2r>() milesy, costs only 73-9 0 kronor (about 4 f). 
— Concerning the recently established luxury -train Lappland J^a^preagy see the 
special article on Railways. 
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By reason of the great length of the Swedish coastline and the numbers of 
lakes and canals in the interior of the country, Steamboats form a very usual 
and a very poimlar means of locomotion. Many steamer routes pass within the 
belt of islands fringing the coast, and in those waters there is little danger of 
se‘a-sickness being occasioned. As a general rule, Swedish steamboats arc kept 
in thoroughly good order, and though not jiarticularly largtj they are often fitted 
11 ]) with gr(^at comfort. The Sw(‘dish navigators are deservedly renowned. There 
is almost always a good refreshment department on board, with i)rices but little 
exce(?ding those* of the hotels. The table d’hote system is t’ustomary. 

In the large towns and tin; ]>rincipal tourist resorts th(;re are to be found 
good, in some cases really first-class, hotels; at otlfer ]daces, too, there is accom- 
modation atforded of a kind to satisfy anyone who is not too exacting and can 
adapt himself somewhat to the conditions of the country he is in. Rooms are 
charged in the country districts at I’.'io kronor to 3 kronor each per night. 
In large towns juices range higher, hut good accommodation can usually ho obtained 
for ii or 4 kronor. Most hotels, besides sleejung accommodation, also jnovide board, 
served in the dining-room or the cafe. (A krona = Tio shill, or 0*2 6 8 dollar). 

The former is used for meals, usually three in the course of the day. 
<»ften a so-called cofte(*-hreakfast (Katie- fnikost), (‘onsistiug of bread, 
butter, eggs, cheese, juckled anchovies or Baltic herrings, and small slices of 
tongue and other cold meats (jjrice: about 1 krona). If a more substantial meal 
is d(‘sired, or hot m<;at is juefc^rred, orders can be given from the bill of fare. 
IHnner is usually taken between th(5 hours of 2 and o, occasionally on the table 
d’hote plan hot. more often a la carte. Dinners at hotels in Swcd(*n generally 
make, an ordinary dinner of two, three, or four courses, with or without sSmdr- 
gashord» (s(!e ji. lob), according to taste. The Smorgashord is laid out where all 
can get access to it, hut it is jwissible to orde!* the same dishes to be served as 
a ] preliminary course at the small table whore the dinner jprojtor is eaten. The 
customary drink, (‘xcejd, on f(*stive occasions, is beer. It is only at a very few 
of tlie morc^ luxurious houses that wine is exjiected to he taken. Siipj^er includes, 
as a rule, Smorgasbord and one or two courses, to be ordered from the bill 
of fare. — The ca fe at the best restaurants is often very suini>tuously furnished 
and jirovidcd with a band, that j»lays in the afternoons and evenings; there, those 
wiio feel so imiined indulge in coffee after dinner or sujpjier, accompanied or not 
by li(iueurs, according to taste. 

The most recently comjpiled and most detailed guide-book for tourists in 

Sweden is that published by the Sircdif</i Tonriinj Chib. The Swedish edition 

is in 4 volumes, but more concise handbooks in one volume have been issued 
for the use of foreigners in (icriiiaii (second edition) and in English (with Philip 

and Son, Fleet Str., I.ondon), while one in French is in course of preparation. 

Thcr<i hav(! also been issued servcral maps for tourists, those on a small scale 
being of nnecjnal merit. Thos(^ on a larger scab*, indisjpensable for cyclists and 
jiedestrians, consist of the niajpshects published by the General Arnuj Sfajf on 
a scale of 1 : 100,000, at a jiricc of 50 ore ]>er sheet, and by the Norrbotten 
Maj) Dejpartiiient, on a scale of 1 : 200,000, sold at 1 krona per sheet. 

Sport (Idrott). 

Idrott (sj)ort) i.s an old Swedish word, evidencing tliat siports were 
in Yogue amongst our people from time iiiinuoiiorial. In ancient times, 
the Viking traveling from place to place conquering and colonizing 
— aftraeted the attention of the world by bis physical beauty, his 
vigour and liis sagacity. It was a custom with the inhabitants of the 
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North to perfect themselves iii strength, suppleness of limbs, and courage, 
just as tlie cMilture of the mind was j)Tomoted by exercise in the art of 
poetry and in jurisprudence. Their principal sports consisted of racintj^ 
either with or without armour; diiferent kinds of running and leaping; 
wrestling', h(g-of-war and other contovsts and trials of strength; slcid- 
running^sJcating, sivi nnnmg^ riili ng, spea r-throwing, archery as well as fencing 
witli sword and shield. Besides these, there were many throiving and 
running games, principalh’ at halls. Hunting and fishing were also highly 
esteemed, not only as ineaiis of livelihood but also as a sport, when it 
was the question about managing one’s way in the 'woods, in tlie field, 
and on the water. The sea-fairing Northener’s being a gr(*at sportsman 
and warrior is attested not only by the history of the North, but also 
by that of several other countries. 



Winter Day at Itrittuik, Dalarne. photo, o. su\dber«, 

Hedcmora. 


These sports are thus almost the same as those which have 
remained practically unaltered through the centuries down to our 
days, and we may therefore judge that the Scandinavians of olden 
times had, by means of sport, attained the height of physical deve- 
lopment. That those Scandinavians who for centuries colonized England, 
brought over with them their games and sports is beyond question, and 
thus they have contributed towards the founding of English sj)orts, 
amongst which the athletic exercises mentioned al}ove are to be numbered. 
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Sport has always been held in great honour by the inhabitants of 
Sweden. About the middle of last century, however, it was by no 
means in a flourishing state, and the Swedish national games were on the 
point of utterly dying out. But new life has been infused into Swedish 
sport by the recently awakened spirit which has s])read itself over the 
country during the last ten years, and has, moreover, been influenced by 
the enormous sport interest charac^terizing our days. Swedish sport 
has thus naturally acquired a more modern stamp, even though some 
bran (dies of sport, being purely national, hav(T preserved their original 
northern character; this is esj)ecially the (*ase with the winter sports. 



Skate-sailing at Saltsjobaden, near Stockholm. 


Winter sport, by which we mean exercises depoiidciit on ice or snow for 
their pursuit, has never shown any token of dying out in our country, oven 
though the graphic curb presents descending as well as asceiiding lines. This kind 
of sport has always been thoroughly national and indcpiMidcnt. I»y means of 
contests and careful attention it has, however, also develoi»ed to a ]»itch of per- 
fection hitherto iinkiiowii. 

Skating is the sport most in • vogue in the country ; thanks to Sweden’s 
great expanse of water, it is so popular that without exaggeration it may be 
said that nearly everybody can skate. Skating has of lat.(' years become as 
geutjral amongst women as amongst men. Even among country folk skating is 
quite a common thing, partly as an entertaining i)astim(\ partly as a practical 
means of quick traveling over the numerous fiords. Swedish skaters have won 
recognition and distinction even abroad, and at the present moment Swedes hold 

Siceden, 24 
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thr two fi^niro-skating chaiiipionshipB, inasnmch as that of Europe, as also that 
of ilie World, have, at the iutemationa] contests nrraii^ed hv the luternatiuiial 
Skatiiur Soeiety, been carried hy Swedes. This society — eini)racin" fourte<*u iMHiiitnes 
— is conducted from Sweden, which provides tin; chairman ainl the 8ecretar3\ In 
s})eed skating, Swcvlen has also produced many good chaiiifdoiis, who have secured 
tlie iirst j)nzes at the international races abroad. SUwkhoJvin (tlhnanaa skrutsko- 
Uuhh (skating club) was tlie one to tako the lead in this department. Of late 
years, a very great number of skating clubs hav(' arisen in Sw'(*den, and in most 
of the larger towns we find eitlnn* natural or artiticial skating I’inks. 

Skid-running — without doiiht the grandest si)ort in existenei' — ■ had lost 
ground in Swedcni in tin' si\ti<‘s and sexauities and was }>raclically s<*ldo!u kimui 
south of Dalelfven. In the northern distriels, on tin; co?itrary, skid-nmning has 
always been in the vanguard 'td' sports as a us<‘ful nu‘tho«l «»f swift locomotion, 
and magiiiiicent feats have o(*easionally bejm juTomplisln'd by tin' hanly inhabitants 
of those regions. In eonst'iinenct' <d‘ the newly roused sporting interest every- 
where in the country, this ^o-calh‘d >.Hp<»rt of sjunls' has hecome famous wherever 
there is snow. The rising generation now' assiduously j»ractises skid-running, which 
has attained such ])Opnlarity among old an<i young, men and women, that it bids 
fair to ]ml every other wijiter sport in the slnide. Also In're, the stir brought 
about by racing has been ]»roductiv<; of more gt'ueral practice' and a higlu'r d(;velop- 
inent. Foreuingen for .skUtoynitipnat friimjande i Srmpr (the Society for 
])romntioii of skifl-ruiniing hi Sweden) — a remarkably energetic society — has 
brought tliis branch of sport to the front by arranging contests in ditlerent jairts 
of the countn* and by api)ointing instnictors to tench the young. This society. 
Moreover, issues a valuahh' Annual. More than a bnndn'd skid-running matches 
take idace every year, and as inuny as thirty clubs Honrish in Sweden. 

Skid-rniiiiiiig — which has for its object locomotion everywhere, in w'oods 
and fields, over ice and meadow', np and down slope's and fells — has two charac- 
teristic fe{itiir(;s: distoncf or dratpairh rnuhiiHi, and hUI-akiddlnff with jumping. 
In both, sejiarate matches are arranged; somctiim's in tlie two together. On hilly 
ground more than twenty inett'rs have been covt'red at one jurn]), and ])f‘()})h' speak 
of a jump (»f even thirty metf'rs down a considerable ledg('. 

Another wint(;r sjxjrt afl’ording gr(;at )d(*asure to its votaries and being a 
peculiar sight to watch, is Skate-sailing. During the last decades, this has like- 
wise developed itself into a veritable sport with highly inter(;8ting races, at which 
Vjeating to windward and sailing with side-wind and leading wind are occurring. 
On the fiords round St(»ckholin, when the ice is smooth, you can revel in the 
sight of the beautiful )ncture jjresented hy some thirty white sails chasing 
each other with astounding v<'locity. At one o<*easion when the wind was high, 
the speed was tested by the log to he bO knots (93 kilometers an hour). 

ice-yacbiiijg is practised, though not so iiiucb, because the ice., as a rule, 
is covered with snow; and in cases of thaw or winters without snow, it is more 
convenient, more imhi]jeiulcnt, and less exjumsive to go in for skate-sailing. 

Hledge-kickiug is a regular Sw'edish wint(;r sport, which was originally a 
practical means of C(»mmunication along the country roads; it is, howi'ver, now 
so common amongst the young peojde of Norrland that the ;.S}>arkstotting» (kick- 
sledge) forms ])art of the winter equipment. It is, as it were, the winter bicycle, 
and on roads hard worn down, during shari> frost, or across ice when the snow 
is not too deep, a good speed can be attained. Also in favour of this sport, (;lHbs 
have been organized and matches arranged. 

Tobogganing has also been developed into a sport by the throwdng np of 
ice-hills, one of which is kept up by Formingm for hefrdmjande af akolung- 
dornens fria lekar (the Society for the i>romotioii of outdoor sports for the ^'oung), 
at Humlegarden in Stockholm, where, on school holidays, toboggans can be reckoned 
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by thousands. Grown-up people, too, of both sexes, give themselves up to to- 
bogganing, which is a very ancient winter sport highly i'avoiired by society. The 
toi)oggan-hill at the Stockholm Sport Park, as well as the one of Djiirsholm and 
of Saltsjobaden, in the vicinity of Stockholm, is largely frequented by crowds of 
young jjeoplc. 



Jlorbour at ^>n7t(ihamn. Boats of the lioyal Swedish Yachting Club. 


Hlllllllier sports. Among such sports, the oldest and the most national 
is sailiiig; it dates back to the times of the Vikings. Our sea-washed, tideless 
coasts and our great inland waters ofl’er splendid oj)portunities for a sport so 
generally liked. Sailing clubs exist all over the country and, where none exist, 
sailing is iKivertheless carried on. The love of boats and of water is inherent in 
Sw'edish character. Sailing has developed to an unheard-of extent during the last 
decad(\ KvnyL Svmska sccfeJsdllskapH (the Koyal Swedisli Yachting (dub), 
which has its head quarter in Stockholm, is the largest Sailing club in the world, 
both as to number of members and of bosits. Skill in boat-designing and boat- 
building has increased in the same degree as a more ]>ow(Tful s])irit of sport 
has got a footing with our saihTs, and the races consequently liave increased in 
number and vigour. For our conditions, the activity in boat-building is immense 
in Sweden. A whole staff of skilful designers has arisen, aTid the Swedish yachts 
which have won ]>ri/.es on the race-course, have become articles of export much 
in demand. Our yacht constructors have earned off’ the jirize at international 
matches in mechanical drawing. National and international sailing-matches take 
place throughout summer, everywhere in the country, ddie lioyal Swedish Yachting 
(dub*s week has become a kind of national festivity. Intertiational (Challenge cups 
form the objects of com])etition at annual, interesting sailing- matches. 
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'riie sailing club next in importance to that meiitionod above is Gote.horgs 
Kungl. si'neUCdli^kap (the Gothenburg Royal Yachting t8iib), which has also 
a very grainl racing-week. 

Xo country is more suitable for rowing and canoeing than Sweden. The 
English have, termed Sweden Ahe Paradise of canoeists), ’riiose s])orts are i>retty 
actively pursued, and rowing clubs arc found in niost of tht; large towns. The 
boats used consist, as a rule, of racing outriggers of English type; on tin? coast, 
howe\er, ordinary gigs are used besides. Annual boat-races ar^^ held pretty 
nearly everywhere, and, in the Sound, the Scanian rowing clubs have maintained 
their reputation by carrying off the Sound Challenge Cup, presented to the Danish 
and Swedish rowing clubs, riie Stockholm Rowing Club ha(i, in its day, crews 
that were considcjred invincible. These races, too, have in many phures ileve- 
lopod into national sport festivals. 

Amongst summer sports, Hwimniing, however, may he said to he the most 
practised, and in this kind of sport Swedes hold a distinguished place, especially 
as regards jumping and leaiiing into the water, tioating. and diving. Sw^edish 
swimmers have highly distinguished themselves at swimming matches abroad, 
especially in Eondcui, 1897, ami in Paris, 19Un, when tlndr l)(^autiful vswan-divoa 
was much admired, and termed unequalcd in its kind. Kxpertness in swimming 
is pretty general amongst educated }>eople of )>oth sexes, and our ahnndam'C of 
lakes offers admirahh} opportunities for ex(Tcise in tlus art. Swimming and 
diving-matches are annually arranged in Stockholm, and it is clnefiy in the caju- 
tal that the art of swimming has roache<l such a high sttindanl of development. 
There arc, how^evor swinimiiig clubs in many ])laces, of which the oldest — in 
U'ppsala — is nionj than one hundred years of age. 

For so-called general athlc^tic sports — comprising i)edestrianism (with 
its various .phases of walking and running), leaping, wrestling, throwing tins s]Hiar, 
tug-of-war, etc. — a number of (dubs have boon organized iu the (Country, and 
Swedish sportsmen have stK^cessfully taken part in matches within Scandinavia. 
Annual athletic fetes are arranged in many parts of the country. Some i)urcly 
Swedish exercises in trials of strength and hurling fall within this range, e. g. 
the Gotland games of y^Kasta varpm and »Stdrf.a stang^^ the latter of which is 
identic/d.1 with the jiopular Scotch sjmrt of »tossing the c,aber». 

Of graiiics at ball there arc several national varieties of great value, amongst 
these the principal one — Gotland Park — can be said to stand its ground 
at the side of English cricket. Football is ])ra(;tised in many places, es]Kicially 
by the military. Lawn-teyini^ has become a very popular game in Sweden, and 
many clubs have been formed for the practice of it, amongst which II. R. II. 
the Crownprince’s Club is distinguished for its clever players. Annual matches 
are arranged by this club. 

Bicycling has, in Sweden as everywhere else in the civilized world, become 
the sport most generally practised, and the Swedish make of machines success- 
fully competes with th(i foreign ones. A number of bicycle clubs exist. Annual 
matches are arranged, and excellent tracks hav(i been laid out. 

Athletic Grounds have been inclosed in many places, for the purpose of 
gathering together young people to the practice of sports. The chief in its kind 
is the Sjmrt Park (Idrottsparken) at Stockholm, the laying out of which cost 
10,000 £. It imdudes a stately building for lawn-tennis, with two large courts, 
as well as a larger and a smaller pavilion for bicyclists. A first-class cycle track 
of cement encircles four tennis-courts, race-(iourses, etc. In winter this enclosure 
is changed into an excellent and much frefpiented skating-rink. A similar sport 
park has just been laid out at Djursholra, near Stockholm. Gothenburg, MalinO, 
Lund, Landskrona, and Helsingborg, each have their athletic grounds, and several 
other towns are considering the advisability of following the example. 
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Hunting and nhooting are two 
closely related branches of sport. IJunt- 
inf? has, at all times, been a national 
sjmrt, imrsned j^encrally and every- 
where in the country, orifdnally as a 
profession, now almost exclusively as a 
s])ort. 'Fhe royal elk-hunts on Ilunnc- 
ber}» in Wister^otland are, ix^rhajis, the 
])rincipal deer hunts in Euroj»e; on 
tluise occasions, some fifty of these 
stately animals will, at times, bite the 
jrround. 11. M. the Kind’s lluntiiifr (’lub 
is the chief of the kind in the country. 

IJundnuls of first-class huntinj' parties 
are annually hidd, all ovtir Sweden. 

For the juomotinjr of shooting — 
imi>ortant from the national defence 
]M>int of vi<‘w — a nnmlM*r of shootiiijr 
clubs, (‘iijoyin" State siipjmrt, have 
been organized. SvenKka 
Imtaht (th<^ hunters’ association), with 
head (piarter in Stockholm and branches 
in the province. j>ractises ridesliooting 
from a huntings jioinl uf vi(;w. Fvery- 
wlmre, shootinj^-matclies are held, ami 
the States })rovides means for the ))ri7.es. 

GiVi’hovijfi (the (iothenburg 

Shoolin*; (.’lub)has prc'sented a valuable 
Fhallenjjce cup, which is annually com- 
])etod for by jrroup-shootinu. Also for 
sclioolboys, shootinf;-matches are ar- 
ranged, amonj^st which the one annually 
held in Stockholm is the princi])al. 

Hiding, as a sjiort, has chiefly been exercised by ]>rofessional riders, i. e. 
cavalry officers. Of late years, iluring which a special Facing Flub, a Jockey 
dub, and several Fross-country Flubs have been formed, riding has come to 
be more generally jiractised also by civilians and ladies. Kxcelhmt race-courses 
have been laid out, and ra<*es are lield annually at many places in the country. 
Hunt-rides, stee])lechasos, hurdhiraces, dcs]>atch rides, >'following the hounds», 
and cross-country riding of different kinds are arranged by the cross-country 
clubs, and riding has taken a more practical turn by cross-country riding 
having rcceivtjd attention at the side of manege riding, formerly more exclusively 
practised. 

Trotting raeoN certainly occur, and begin to get considiTable development. 
Sevcjral trotting clubs (sxist, which arrange com]>etitions mostly in winter, on 
the ice. 

The Northern Games (Kordiska spelen) have been instituted on the 
model of the Olyinjiian (lames of Ancient (Ireece. Just as they derived their 
vitality and vigorous existtmee from the noble ]>urpose that insjdred them, of 
gathering together exponents of athletic skill from among the highly civilized 
peoples of that day to take ]>art in national championshi]) contests, so these 
modern games owe their conception to a desire of assembling at iieriodic meetings 
the modern nations’ most brilliant representatives iii the domain of winter sports, 
there to try their skill, and thereby to stimulate the love of and devotion to 
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health-j?ivin;a; and exhilarating pastimes in ever widening circles of the population. 
To Sweden belongs the honour of having originated the N'orthern (>ames. The 
prograinine as originally projected was a comprehensive one, viz. to give an ad- 
equate picture of the very numerous forms of sports and games now practised 
ill Scandinavia during winter, and to afford an exhibition of those qualities of 
hardihood and detenniiiation which the practice of winter sjmrts specially culti- 
vates. The season chosen for the proposed international athletic meetings was 
winter, inasmuch as it is then that Scandinavian sjmrts chit^Hy tioiirish. 

The first occasion on which the idea of holding Xortherii (lumes could be 
realized was in February with rendezvous at Stockholm, riie result was 

extremely gratifying to the promoters, for the meeting, extending i»ver days, 
proved a great success and presented features of exceeding iiittTest to all lovers 
of athletics. The number of competites from the three Scandinavian countries 
and from Finland was very large, while Germany, Austria, Holland, and Kngland 
were also represented in the competitions in such s]»orts a< climaric conditions 
in those countries admit of being practised by their inhabitants. 

'fhe public, in general, n.'t only in tbo capital but also in the ]n’ovincos, 
eagerly followed the progress the competitimi^: the number of spiM'tat<n*s was 
large, and the keen interest .hey took in the proceedings brought, them into 
touch with the competitors, whereby a genuinely pojmlar and national character 
was given to the meeting as a whole. As stated above, the conte'^t.s were con- 
tinued day aft< day lor no less than nine days. No alteration had to be made 
in the prograinme <l.awri n}», its very numerous items being suct essfnlly carried 
ovt, irrespective of the weather ]>rcvailing or of any other circuiiistance. 

Scandinavian sports ami )»astiraes were on this occassion ]>lat'od in evidence 
in a way never before thought of, much loss realized. The bellowing is a list of 
the contest:? and exhibitions embraced in the ]m)grainino of the metjting. 

a) Sfcatiiiff. Figure-skating; Speed-skating, including two world-championshi]»s, 
one carried off by a Swede, the other by a Finn. — b) Skid-rnmtinif. Flat 
races over distances of 30 kilometers, 60 kilometers, and oven of 25.5 kilo- 
meters, the latter being a bidstick race; the bidstick was conveyed the whole 
distance from Falun to Stockholm in three sections, sets of three messengers, 
one for each section, competing for the jirizo; the winning throe covereil 
the 255 kilometers in 19 hours 38 minutes. The competition in skid-jumiiiiig 
]>rodnced soma magiiifit^ent jierformances. — c) Races on horseback^ now in 
snow-storm, now in sunshine, now with the thermometer 10 — 20 degrees below 
zero (Celsius), and with deep snow on the ground. These were among the 
finest items on the programme of the meeting. The (•ompotitf»rs vv(jre ex- 
clusively Swedes, for the most part officers in the army. They displayed ad- 
mirable endurance, courage, and confidence. The contests inclndcji a flat race, 
a steeplechase, ami ^following the hounds^. — d) Skid-iiriiHufj with horses. 
This was a novelty and it was executed both in the form of an 80 kilometer 
race between a number of coinj)etitors, themselves on skids but each drawn by a 
horse which he had to drive, and in that of a military exhibition, where a 
company of infantry men on skids were drawn along by a coiiquiny of cavalry men. — 
e) Skid-driving with reindeer. — f) Trotting -i Hatches on the. ice. These 
afforded a i)icture of genuine Scandinavian life and surroundings. — g) Kick- 
sledge-dricing with horses. This was another of the novelties of the pro- 
gramme. — h) Kick-sledge contests. The Kick-sledge, consisting of a chair 
on very long ninncrs, is propelled by a i»erson standing beliind the chair and 
kicking with a spike-shod boot on the frezen surface of snow on the roads. 
It is very common in Norrland as a means of locomotion. — i) Ice-yachiing 
and Skate- sailing . Despite a thick coating of snow on the sheet of ice 
set apart for these contests, they were pushed through, a special gang of 
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workmen being chartered to remove by the aid of snow-ploughs the incommoding 
covering. — k) Hockey and Carling- Matches and Exhibitions, 

On two evenings during the meeting, performances embracing Swedish 
gymnastics, fencing, Swedish country dances, Swedish choir-singing, and Scan- 
dinavian music, were given at the Royal Opera House, by amateurs exclusively. 
On two other evenings, international fencing-matches were held. Sleighing ex- 
cursions were also organized in the evenings, when hundreds of sleighs would 
drive abreast across tlie ice, causing it to ring again. The general effect of 
these unique drives in the darkness of a Scandinavian winter evening was 
htdghtened by the rows of flaring tar-barrels statioged on the boundaries of the 
course. Torchlight jirocessions of j»ersons on skids, illuminations and fireworks at 
the skating-rinks and at the open-air Museum of Skansen; besides preliminary 
and concluding banquets, occujiied the remaining evenings. Lastly, it should be 
mc.ntiorujd that a trip on an ice-breaker out towards the Ihiltic w'as arranged, 
and an insight into tlic art of Ashing through icci was combined therewith. 

Xorthern (bimes are intendeil to be held evciry other year, with rendezvous 
alternating between Stockliolm and (/liristiania; henc,e, onct^ every four years in 
Stockliolin. The games are, it will be seen, to be Scandinavian in the sense of 
being held in the Scandinavian jieninsula, but ntbor natiinis will be invited to 
send their chaniiiions to c.omiKite for the prizes and honours awarded. 


7. PUBLIC COLLECTIONS AND INSTITUTIONS FOR 
SCIENCE AND ART. PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Academies and Learned Societies. 

The Swedish Academy was founded by Gustavns III, March 20, 
178(1, on the model of the Frencdi Academy. Its purpose is »to work for 
the purity, strenigtb, and ennoblement of the Swedish language >. The 
King is the patron of the Academy and appoints its members after 
their nomination by the Academy itself. The nuiiilier of the members 
is eighteen, among whom are also the three offieials of tht» Academy, * 
the director (chairman) and the chancellor (vic(?-chairiuan), elected every 
half year, and the secretary, who is permanently ajipointed and should 
be resident in Stockholm. Th(» anniversary of the Academy is on Dec. 20 
(the birtliday of Giistavus Adolphus). Its main .source of income is the 
jmblication of Post- och Iririkes Tidningar, the official organ of Sweden. 
Out of the public funds the Academy anniually receives 8,250 kronor, 
of which (i,()00 are intended . as support for literary authors. — The 
Academy annually awards one of the five Kobe! prizes (cf. i)age 379). 

The Royal Academy of Sciences was founded in 1739 by a private 
society, among whose members was Karl von Linne (Linnseus). Its sta- 
tutes were sanctioned by the Government. Its object is the promotion of 
natural scienc.es. The Academy publishes the almanacs and the State 
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Calendar, on which publications it has a monopoly, and which consti- 
tute its principal source of income (more than 90,000 kronor per annum; 
a krona — 1*10 shill.). Out of the public funds, the Academy has an 
annual subsidy of ni^h to 14,000 kronor; its own funds (not including 
those simply administered by the Academy) amounted at the end of 
1900 to a principal of 1,211,500 kronor. The Academy consists of 100 
Swedish and Norwegian and 75 foreign members, who are all deeded 
by the Academy itself. 

The former are di\i(ltMl into nine classes; the first for i»iire inatheinatit^s, 
with 0 members; the second for applied mathematics, with (J members; the 
third for practical mechanics, Mvith s members; the fourth for physical science, 
with d members; the tiftli ibr chemistry, f 5 <‘olof?y, and mineralogy, with 12 mem- 
bers; the sixth for botany and zoology, with 16 members; the seventh for medi- 
cal sciences, with lo members; the eighth for technical, econrnnical, and statistical 
sciences, with 15 members; and the ninth for science and learned professions in 
general, with 16 members. From the first nj) to the eighth class, the number 
of foreign members is equal to that of home ineint»ers; the (iighth has only 6; 
and in the ninth class no foreign members are admitted. — A new division has 
recently been adopted and presented to the King for eoutirmation. 

The ehairnuui of the Aeadcniy, called yP^a^ses'^, is annually deeded 
by the meuibers The .scientific oftiidais of the Acad(uny are; a secre- 
tary; an astronomer, who is also dire<dor of the Astronou»i<‘al obser- 
vatory’; a chemist (at present va(*ant); a ])hysi(‘ist; a (lir(*(*tor of the 
botanical gardens (the so-called Bergian Gardens); and a librarian. 
Under the supervision of the Boyal Academy of 8<*icncc.s stand the 
Isdtional Miuseiim of JSdtnral Hist art/ (cf. ])ag(* 3S5) and lljc Meteoro- 
logical Central Office; tlie latter has an annual subvention of 25,000 
kronor. — This Academy awards two of the Nobel ])rizes (cf. page 379). 

The Royal Academy of Literature, History, and Antiquities was 

founded by Gustavus III in 1780, simultaneously with the Swt^Ii.sh 
Academy. Its object is to ])rouiotc the study of hi.story, a^'chcology, 
and numismatics, to exercise paramount supervision over Ihe archeolo- 
gical remains of the country, and to inspect designs for medals and for 
public inscri[)tions. 

The A(‘a(lemy is com])Osed of at most 10 honorary inernhers, 25 
active members, at the utmost 20 foreign members, divided into two 
classes (one historical and one arc.heological-numisinatical), and (*orre- 
spondents to an indefinite number, all of whom are elected hy the 
Academy. The officials are the secretary, who is also State Antiquary, 
and thren^ amanuenses. The State subvention of the Academy was 29,450 
kronor in 1900, while the funds of the Ac-aderay were 690,000 kronor 
for the same year, mostly accruing from donations. 

The Royal Academy of Agriculture was founded December 26, 1811. 
The A(;aderay is coin])Osed of a director and 24 honorary members, 
who are appointed by the Government alter being first proposed by the 
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Academy; at most 150 active members, and at the utmost 75 foreign 
members, elected by the Acadtuny. Among the active jnembers, at least 
3fi must reside in Stockholm or its vicinity. They arc jdaced by the 
Academy on six divisions, viz.: the agricultural division, with 10 mem- 
bers; the forest and horticultural division, with 4 inem])?!rs; the eco- 
nomi(* and sloyd division, with (J members; the mechanical division (for 
buildings, utensils, and machinery), with 4 members; the scientific divi- 
sion, with 0 members; and the statistical division, with (> members. — 
Proj)ositions regarding reorganization is at ]»i*esent under discussion. 

In each division one of the members is a re])orting one for matters 
concerning his division. Together with the director, the secretary, 
and the treasur(T, these six re])ortiiig members form the administrative 
committee of the Academy. The Academy, which has funds amounting 
at the end of 1901 to about 575,000 kronor totally, has, besides, an annual 
subvention of nigh to 44,000 kronor. 

Th(‘ Academy has at its disposal a ])ie(‘e of land just outside 
Stockholm, used as a Field for offrirulhiral experimods (Ex])eriinental- 
fiiltel) and, moreover, under its suj»ervision th(»re stands an A ff ricultiiral- 
elirnriral and a Phyto^physioUit/tetd vxpermenial hisiiiniion. The officials 
here em])loyt‘d are: an agricultural (‘hemist, with an assistant; a phyto- 
])hysi<»!ogist; a chief gardener; and a land-steward division. 

The Royal Academy of Arts was founded Mandi 21, 1735 by K. G. 
Tessin. The Academy consists of a (‘Lam'ellor, if so ordained by the 
Gov(‘rnment, of royal homwary members, at most 12 other Swedish 
lionorary members, and at the most 50 Swedish memb(*rs, V>esides foreign 
honorary members and members to an indelinite number, all of whom 
are elected by the A(*adeuiy. Its oflicials are the ]>rmses and the vice 
})rjc.ses, a treasurer^ ami a librarian elected for a term of three years, 
and a s«‘cr(*tary, nominal ed for a year, after whicih time he may be 
<d(‘cted for a permanency. Pnder the supervision of the Academy, there 
art* Schools of Painting and Sculpture for both male and female pupils 
and a School of Architecture for males only. All instruction is free of** 
(diarge. The annual grant to the Academy in 1900 was 05,400 kronor; 
while it has funds of its own to about 290,000 kronor. 

The Royal Military Academy was founded on Xo^'ember 12, 1796. 
The A(*adcmy consists of home (— Swedish and Norwegian) and foreign 
members, the latter to an indednite number, ail of whom are tdeeted 
by the At^ademy. The home members art* divided into two classes. An 
officer who, in Swedish or Norwegian service, has the rank of general 
or admiral can only be elected member of tin* first class, besides which 
a mejuber of the second class, who is promoted to th(* rank of general 
or admiral, thereby becomes, without election, a member of the first 
class. The members of the second class, the number of whom is at the 
most 120, are placed on six divisions, viz. for the art of war in gene- 
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ral. with 4<^ members; for the soienee of artillery, with 24 members; for 
the art of fortitieation, with 10 members; for the science of naval war- 
fare, with 20 members; for the commissariat, transport and hospital 
departments, with lb members: and for the departments of mapping, 
coiiimuni(*ation. statistics, and te<^hnics, with 10 members. 

The Royal Academy of Music was founded by (Tustavus HE on 
September 8, 1771. The number of Swedish members is at most 80 men 
and 20 women, the foreign members at the. utmost hO men and women, 
who are elected by the Academy. Furthermore, the Academy has a 
right to elect at the most /iO Swedish men and women as associates. 
The officials of the Academy are: the ]n*esident, who is elected for a 
term of one year at a time; the secretary; the dire(*tor of the conservatory 
of the Academy; the treasurer; and the librarian. At the Conservator 
which stands under the supervision of the Academy, instruction is given 
in all tlie subjects appertaining to a musical edu(‘.atiori. The regular 
State subvention of the Academy in 1900 was ol,2(K) kronor. 

AmeiiK other learned soeieticH we may here; mention The Sicedish Socletii for 
Anthropology and (leoyraphy, founded in It consists of both Swedish and 

Norwejiiaii well as foreign members and honorary members, and correspcnidinK 
members (foreigners) bf.d<le^. The number of members is about 1,0»)0. Oil 
the initiative of this Society, in IHHO, the Veya Fund was collected, so-call(Ml 
in »'^njmory of the first circumnavigation of Kurojie and Asia, rhis fund now 
amounts to, about 4^,000 kronor, and its annual proceeds shall ho used j>artl\ 
for a stipend, the ^‘ega Stii»ond, for the promotimi of journeys of researcli in more 
unknown regions, and partly for the Vega Medal to bo awarded to ])ersons who, 
in an eminent manner, have jiromoted geographical reseandi. It has hitherto 
been awanled to Nordenskiuhl (1881), Falauder {1882), Stanley (1883), iTzevaljskij 
(1884), Junker (1888), Nansen (1889), Kmin Pascha (1890), Sverdru}) (1897), 
Hedin (1808), Schweinfiirth (1899), Xathorst (1900), the Duke of Abruzzi (1901), 
and von Kiclithofen (1903). 

Among other learned societies in the Cajntal, we may mention: The Koval 
Association for the Publication of Manuscripts in regard to the History of Scan- 
dinavia, The Swedish Paleographical Society, The Swedish .Archeological Society, 
The Swedish Historical Society, The Society of Swedish Physicians, The Kntomo- 
logical Society, The Geological Society, The Society of National Economy, and 
The Numismatical Soidety. — In the Provinces the most important are: The 
Koval Society of Sciences at Uppsala (our most ancient scientific association, 
founded as early as 1710 by the Archbishop E. Kenzelius); furthermore, The Itoyal 
Association for Literary Science, and the Society for Swedish Literature, at Ujijisala; 
The Koval Physiograpliical Society, in Lund; the Koval Society of Science and 
Literature, in (iothenlmrg; and the Royal Naval Society, in Karlskrona. 

The Nobel Foundation (Nobelstiftelsen). 

The Nobel Foundation, established in pursuance of th(i will of Dr. 
Alfred Nohcl, is one of the most notabJe of any country or any time. 

Alfred Nobel belonged to a family of inventors and financial magnates. 
His father, Jmunuel Nohjel, horn at Gefle (North-Sweden), in 1801, — the in- 
ventor of nitro-glycerine and of under-water mines — was an engineering genius 
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of the first order, and 
exeri'ised a vast a(*,tivitv 
both in Sweden ainl jji 
Russia. Two of his sons, 

Jtohrrf Hjabnar and 
Ludviq Imanueb found- 
ed the naphta industry 
in Ihiku, one of tlie 
greatest an»l mostsnrcess- 
ful enterprises known to 
the industrial history of 
the nineteenth century. 

A third son, Alfred ;Vo- 
hel^ who was born in 
Stockholm in and 

died in was known 

as the inventor of dyna- 
miter; be made himself 
famous for all tiiiuf by 
the great donatio7i which 
now bears his naimr. 

Alfred Xolnd l>e- 
qneathed nearly the 
whole of his fortinn* 

(iuor(‘ tliiiri 30 million 
kronor) to a fund, the 
interest of which shall 
be. annually paid out 
to those wlio during 
th(* immediate past 
»have confernHl the 
/[greatest benefit on 
mankind^ in certain lines. The inte'rest is to be divided into five equal 
parts to be allotted as follows: >one part to the ptu'son who shall have 
made the greatest discovery or invention in domain of physics; one part 
to the person who shall have made the most important chemical dis- 
(‘-overy or improvement; one part to the person who shall have made 
the most important diseovery in the domain of ph^^siology or medicine; 
one part to the person who shall have produced in the field of literature 
the most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency; and one part to 
the ])erson who shall have most or ])est promotc'd the fraternity of 
nations and the abolition or diminution of standing armies, and the 
formation and pro])agation of peace congresses-. The prizes in physics 
and chemistry are awarded hy the Academy of Sciences in Sto(‘kholm; 
in physiology and medicine, by the Caroline Institute in Stockholm; 
in literature, by the Swedish Academy in Stockholm; and for the work 
of peace, by a coininittee of five persons nominated by the Norwegian 
Storthing. 
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The statutes of the Nobel Foundation, as also s])e(*ial rules eoneern- 
iog the distribution of the prizes, have been ratified by tlie Govern- 
ment on June 29, 19(K). 

In accordance with these, the four above mentioned institutions, as distri- 
Initors of tiTe prizes, shall ap]>oint, for two years at a time, tiftocn Deh'gates^ 
the Academy of Sciences ('Uictinf? six, the other awardinj' bodies ea(‘h eliTting 
three. The delegates, with whom decision rests concerning reports of audit, 
for two >ears running appoint four members of the Hoard of the Koiirnlatioii, 
who shall meet in Stockholm and consist of Swed(;s; a tifth inember, who is 
chairman of the Hoard, is nominated by Government, riic Hoard, which from 
its members shall elect a Managing Director, administers the funds and other 
moneys of the foundation, as also other pro]»erty belonging to the foundation in 
so far as it is common to tlie prize-groups. 

For every Swedi^h ])rizi‘-gi'onp the due authorities who are to distribute the 
jirizes nominate' a so-called JS'oltrl Committee^ consisting of three or tive 
persons, who are to giv(‘ thenr opinion anent the distribution of the i)rize. 
The corresponding deliberations unimt the distribution of the peac^e iirize shall be 
undertaken by the \ohcI ( ommittee a]>pointed by the Storthing. To be. chosen 
member of a Swedish Nobel Committee, it is not necessary to be a Swedish 
subject, or that the individual elected be a member of the spc'cial institution 
distributing the prize. In the* Norwegian Nobel Fommittee other than Norwcjgians 
may also he memben^. — Where so be deemed necessary, the distributors may 
apTioiiit an expert or specialist to take part as a member in a ('ornmittc^e. 

As aids in the necc^ssary ]»rcdiininaries, as also otherwisci to advances the 
objects of the foundation, the; authorities who have to distribute the judzcjs, may 
establish scientitic institutions and other organizations, which shall be called 
Jnstitatps. Foreigners, male or female, may be appoiiitcid at these Institutes. 
Should the distributors of the prizes considcir it advisable, the Nobel Institutes 
shall all be within th(‘ same i)reci!icts and similarly organized. 

The prices are distributed annually (for the first time 1901) on the high- 
day of the Foundation, i. e. Dcceinhcr 10 (the anniversary of the testator’s 
death). To become a c'andidate for one of these prizes, it is necessary to be 
proposed in writing by a jierson competent thereto. (Ap]dications for receiving 
a prize, made by the author himself are not considered). The right of proposing a 
candidate for a jirize is held both hy Swedish and foreign chain jiions of culture 
in accordance with minute instructions issued by the corimratioiis ciharged with 
adjusting the prizes. — The proposal of a candidate should be accompanied by 
those works and other documents that are cited. The prize-receiver, if possible, 
within six months of being awarded the prize on December 10, shall in Stockholm 
(as regards the jirize for peace, in Christiania) give a public lecture on the work 
having gained the prize. — No work shall be given a prize, unless hy experience 
or expert examination it be deemed of such pre-eminent importance as is plainly 
indicated by the will. Should no work under consideration be deemed worthy of 
the prize, the money shall he reserved to the following year. As regards w^hat is 
to he done, if the prize cannot then be awarded, see below. Within each jirize- 
group, however, the ])rize must be awarded at least once in every five-year period. 
— The amount of a prize c-an lie divided between two works. If two or more 
persons have together jiroduced a work, to which a prize is awarded, the i)rize is 
given to all participants in common. Every awarding body has a right to decide 
the respective prize to be (conferred also to institutions and associations. 

From the fimds of the donation, at the commencement of its activity, 
a sufficient sum for premises for the due administration of the foundation is 
taken, as also for each group of prizes the sum of 300,000 kronor, for the 
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expenses of organizing the Nobel Institutes. From the annual proceeds of the 
main fund, a tenth part shall be added to the capital; of the remainder, each 
group shall dispose of one fifth. The sum will of course vary according to rate 
of interest, etc. At present, each prize-group will annually dispose of an amount 
of nearly ‘200,000 kronor. One fourth of this sum will be set aside for the im- 
mediate expenses of awarding the ])rizes and for the Nobel Institute of the group 
in (luestion. Thus for each of tlie five prizes thoro will be about 140,000 a 
1.00,000 kronor. 

If a prize cannot be awardtid for two years consecutively (sec above), the 
amount of the prize shall be addtid to the main fgnd. Three fourths of those 
taking part in the decision may, however, <letermiru; that, thii sum shall instcai 
be set asid({ as a special fund for the prize-groui> in question. The proceeds 
of such a fund may bo used — othrrunse than as prlzr.H — to advance those 
objects tiltimately aimed at by the testator. 

It is, naturally, impossible to ffauge the future import for science 
and culture in g’oneral of these new institutions thus called into being. 
In any ease, an extraordinary role dev^olves uj)on Swrden^ by her being 
charged with the mission of deedding upon the awarding of prizes of an 
unprecedented magnitude, in several of the most important spheres of 
human culture*. 


Other important legacies for culture. 

Here, let us briefly mention some of the most important legacies — of which 
Sweden has no slight number — in aid of science and culture. (A brief summary 
of donations for such aud other purposes is given at the end of this work). 

The Letterstedt Association carries on its work in consequence of donations 
made by J. Ijctterstedt (1796/1802). Its object is to t>further the unity of the 
three Scandinavian Kingdoms as regards industry, science, and art; and to encourage 
and assist not only skill in craft, but also to further the development of science 
and art in these countriesv. The activity of the Assoc, iation dates from 1878 
and chiefly consists in publishing the ^Nordisk Tidskrift^ (Northern Magazine), 
this being a yieriodical in c,ommon for the Scandinavian countries. The amount 
of the available capital of the Association is about .8f>0,00U kronor; moreover, 
the donation includes two funds (at present of 80,000 ainl 840,000 kronor), 
which are not to be touched, until, by corapouud interest, the former amounts 
to half a million, the latter to live million kronor. These sums are all under 
the administration of the Academy of Sciences, annually placing the disjmsahie 
amount of interest in the hands of the Associsition, which, in its turn, assigns 
the sums to the branch associations in Norway and Denmark. 

Lars Hierta*8 Memorial Foundation. This institution, founded in Stock- 
holm, in 1877, by Mrs. WUhelrnina ITierta in memory of her late husband, 
Lars Hierta (1801/72), who was .a member of the lliksdag and the founder of 
the independent and liberal press in Sweden, has for its chief aim to hriiig about 
and encourage scieiititic investigations and dis(*overies as also industrial inven- 
tions; to support social improvements; to encourage and imi)art instruction 
in trades of general utility; as also everything that (;au possibly advance the 
education of the masses in a moral and liberal spirit. The foundation, the 
capital of which now amounts to about 55t),000 kronor, annually disposes of 
about 25,000 kronor of interest, three fourths of which sum, according to the 
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foundation rotfiilations, are distributed by the Board, consisting of live to seven 
lueinbcrs, tlie rest being added to the capital. IVice a viiar (March and No- 
vember) the distribution of this money is made by gi’ants to such individuals 
(men and women) as can advance the aims of the foundation. The Board 
has also the right of taking the initiative itself. Among the establishments 
founded by tl*c Board, let us mention: The Hygienic Museum at the (-aroline Institute 
in Stockholm, workshoj>s for children, a cookery-school for girls of the working 
class, the ( oinmon school kitchen in the parish of St. Mary in Stockholm, etc. 
The Board has many times granted traveling cxi»onses for the purpose of obtaining 
information regarding important institutions or social conditions, such as for 
instance: to North America in order to obtain information <*oucerning the organi- 
zation of joint-schools; to England in order to study »The ('barity Orgiinization», 
(Ictavia Hill’s system of workmen’s dwellings, the school kitchens, etc.; to France 
and Germany for studios in ))acTeriology and several social questions, etc. More- 
over, the foundation has given encouragement and pecuniary assistance to a vast 
number of scientific investigations in the various departments of geology, botany, 
zoology, ])hysies, chemistry, and hygiene. 

The RenstHlni riiiid. lu nairOni (T 704/1 8(>P), a merchant of Gothenhurg, 

bequeathed to that community a fund of one million and a half (kronor), of which 
sura half a million should at once he available for purposes of jniblic good, while 
lh<; remainder should lie left t(» draw iiit(Test- Each time the interest reaches half 
a million kronur, this sum may be used for the benefit of the community, though 
not as a direct alleviavion of taxes. Thanks to this fund, Gothenburg has already 
obtained several luiblic institution.^ of p'cat utility; moreover, grants have l>cen made 
for several purjmses advantageous to the community. Hitherto, the amounts distri- 
buted in 1871, 1878, ls8o, l,s‘)4, and 1003, have altogether reached the sum of 
2,6u0,000 kronor. The Town C’onncil decides regarding the distribution of the money. 

Ouformahle to principles and purj)oses similar to those of the above-mimed 
RenstrOiri Fund, have newly l)ecn established two other legacic^s: The RoIihk Fund of 
one million and a half, bequeathed to tlie city of Gothenburg by the merchant W. 
JHnhsii (1834/1 IMjO), and the Forsgren Fund of two million kronor, bequeathed to 
The city of Stockholm by will of R, Forsgrm (1838/11)01), merchant in this town. 

Lftnguiun’s Donation. E. J. Ednrnnav (1 770/1 8r»:{), a Finnish tradesman, 
in bis will left of his pro])erty to Sweden and to Finland. The a- 

mount bequeathed to Sweden, is divided into three ]>arts, of which >Litcra A^> shall 
he used for the assistance of the needy .as also otherwise a]>plied to the benefit 
of the piililic; sLitera Ik, for science and art; while »Litera shall be api)lied 
to improve the Swedish rate of exchange. This last- mentioned fund is, however, 
not to he used until it h.as increased to 100 million kronor, and regulations 
concerning the otlier two have also hitlicrto ijrevciited their being touched. The 
tot.al belonging to Sweden was, at the close of 11)02, about 2 - 70 million kr(»nor. 
The Swedish Exchequer Department administers the fund. 

Archives. 

The most important archives of Sweden are found at the National 
Record Office (Riksarkivet), dating from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The object of this institution is to jireserve and arrange 
not only the documents already there, but also those yearly sent in 
from the Royal Chancery and other Government offices. The Record 
Office is divided into two sections, the historical and the administrative, 
the former being divided into two sub-sections. 
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Next to the Record Office the Archives of the 
(cf. j)ap;e 194) — »Kamraararkivet> - possess the most important pVPllC 
(*ol lection of manuscripts in the country. They derive their origin from 
the time of fiustavus I (152*1/^0), and rontain documents and accounts 
in regard to the taxation, revenues, and other matters of Exchequer of 
inestiinahle iraportan<^o to th(* knowledge of the history of the interior 
administration and culture of Sweden. 

The other central GovcTiiment offices have their own archives, from 
whifdi considerabhi (collections of old dociimerits are from time to time 
handed over to the Record ()ffi(*e. The Archires of flic drutral bureau 
of Siatisfics embrace (from 180*0) nominative extracts on the population 
for each tenth year from the Chur(*h R(‘gisters, and annual lists (also 
nominatixe) of births, deaths, and marriages as wcdl as of immigrants 
and emigrants. The Military Archives consist of hand -drawn and printed 
ma])s, jnareliing-rontes, plans for fortifications, sieges, and batth's, besides 
(locinuents regarding the military and naval administration. Both the 
Jtf/yal Naiiortal Library in Sto<*khoJm and the two Jinirersify Libraries 
of Ty])p.sjila and Lnnd have considerable eoJleetions of manus<Ti])ts, which 
is also the ense with several State colh^ge lilu'aries. 

For the preservation of the archives of the interior (.‘ourts and the 
local State administration, thnv Vrovincial Ileeonl Offices have been 
foumh'd of late y(*,ars in Vj)])iiala, A'adstemi. and Ijuml, to which various 
authorities in the provinces shall deliwr all documents bearing dates 
jnvvious to 18f)l. 


Museums. 

A) Art Museums. The most important art museum of Sweden, 
the National Museum in Stockholm, may be said to have been originated 
by the art-loving King Gustavus 111 (1771 92). The museum consists 
of three ])rineipal setdions: a) works of sculpture, and ])aintings; b) draw- 
ings and engravings; c) obj(‘cts of art-sloyd. 

The eolleetion of ])aiiitings contained 1,7)92 numbers in 1900. The 
sculpture collection at the same time contained 910 numbers; the collec- 
tion of plaster-casts, 487 numbers; that of antiquities, l.fififi; the Egypto- 
logical ooll(‘(’tion, 948; the collection of drawings, 24,210; the eoLlection of 
engravings, 90,d4(); and the art-sloyd eolletdion (of c(*rami<' objects, furni- 
ture, and ])ro(iucts of art-industry) embraced at the same time 10,890 
numbers. The total number of visitors amounted in 1900 to 131,814. 

Among the mustuiins in the ])rovinces, the Art ScMdion of the Go- 
thcAihurg Musmui is the most im])ortant. and its colle(‘tion of modern 
Swedish i)aintings is one of the best in Scandinavia. The innseuin has 
over 310 jiaintings in oil and ])aste], and Ifio pieces of sculpture. Its 
section for art-industrial and ethnographical objects embraces over 2,700 
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objef'ts of ceramic, glass, awd enamel work, furniture, metal, wood, 
and textile work. Among the other art museums in the provinces, 
those at the two universities, in Ui)psala and Lund, are the most im- 
portant. 



National Museum, Stockholm. 


B) Historical Museums. The Naiionol Historical Museum is one 
of the oldest of its kind, and with respect to richness and scientific 
arrangement one of the most prominent in Euroy)e. The collec^tions, 
which principally embrac^e objects from the three prehistoric? periods — 
the stone age, the bronze age, and the iron age — as well as from the 
medieval age and later times, are arranged (dironologically, and, as far 
as possible, geograjihically, within each of the said yieriods of civilization. 
In close connection with this raiiseiira is the Jioyal Coin Cahinet, which 
contains, among other things, a very com])lete collection of Swedish 
and foreign coins and medals. 

The Iloyal Armoury (Lifrustkammaren). This collection contains 
nearly 5,800 objects, consisting partly of weaymns and fire-arms, and 
yiartJy armour and garments whh^h have belonged to the royal y}er- 
sonages of Sweden from the time of Charles IX (1590/1611) to our own 
day, embroidered saddles and caparisons, and gala-carriages from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Artillery Museum contains at y)resent more than 4,000 numbers, 
consisting of fiedd and fortification pieces, models of artillery, material 
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ami artillery aumninition, regimental trophies, an almost complete 
collection of the small fire arms of the Swedish army, weapons, and 
accoutrements (uniforms etc.) from the end of the seventeenth century 
up to our own day. 

Among the historical museums in the provinces may f)e mentioned 
the Museum for Scandinavian Antiquities, the Collection of Coins, and 
the Victoria Mns(*um for Egyjdian antiquities, — all in U])psala; the 
Historical Museum and that of (Jultural History, both in Lund; and 
the historical s(‘ction of the (xot hen burg Museum (see p. 383). 



yntional Museum. Entrance Hall and Stairuni/. 


C) Museums of Natural History. Thr Xafional Museum af Natural 
llistorff, standing under the siqiervision of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, 
is the riclu'st and most iiiijiortant collection of natural history objects 
in Sweden. It embraces at present eight sections, eacli of which is 
managed by a siqierintendent with the title of jirofessor. These sec- 
tions are: a) the Zoological one of Vertebrates, which is the oldest, 
embracing at ])resent over 2,350 stuffed mammals and 10,500 birds be- 
sides amphibia, re])tiles, and fishes ])reserved in spirits: b) the Entomo- 
logical section, and c) the division for Lower Vertclu-ates, with respect 
to which two sections the museum is doubtless the richest in the \vorld 
in arcti(5 objects; furthermore, d) the Zooj)alaeontological collection of 
fossil animals; e) the Botanical section; f) the section for Archegoiiiates 
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and fossil plants, embracing, more completely than any other museum, 
])lant-fossils from the polar regions, as well as from the (?oal-bearing 
strata of Skane; g) the Mineralogical section, which is considered fully 
equal to the most renowned mineralogical collections in other European 
museums; and finally h) the Ethnogra})hical collection, which embraces 
20,000 numbers. 



Biological Mmctnn, Stockholm. 


Among tin museums of natural history in the })rovinces, should 
be mentioned, in the first place, the Zoological section of the Museum 
of Gothoihurg, containing rich collections from all divisions of the 
animal kingdom. Special attention may be called to the rich collec- 
tion of home and foreign birds, the whale collection, the collection of 
fishes from the province of Bohuslan, and the great collection of sea 
invertebrates. 

Among the natural history collections at the University of Uppsala 
we may mention the Zoological Museum and the Botanical Museum, 
whose herbarium of Scandinavian phanerogams is said to be the best of 
its kind. At the Lund University there are also considerable natural 
history collections, such as the Zoological Museum, the Botanical Mu- 
seum, etc. 
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Besides the aforesaid museums, most of the Swedish State colleges 
for facilitating instruction in the natural sciences, have herbariums, 
collections of stuffed animals, minerals, and other natural objects, some 
of wdiich are quite important. , 

A private natural history museum of rather ^rcat interest is the 
liioloffical ^lu.scnw of Stockholm, founded in 1893. This institution, 
which in its special line has no equal in Europe or elst‘wlier(‘, contains 
an almost complete collection of the mammal^ and birds of Scandinavia, 
with about 3,(K)0 stuff'ed s])ecimens, and, by a panojdic combination of 
forest, mountain, and sea, shows how eacdi kind of animals appears in its 
natural surround in^i^s. This museum is arranged by G. Kolthoff, the 
taxidermist, assisted by Docent C. Bowallius and B. Liljefors, the 
animal -painter. 

The North Museum and Skansen. 

Sel f-kno wl edge | presup- 
poses, in Ihe nation as in the 
individual, a certain dc^gree 
of maturity, and the scien- 
ces named ethnology, folk- 
lore, history of civilization, 
etc. are young in comparison 
with others, and have in 
many ] places, likewisi* as in 
Sweden, not yet succeeded 
in asserting their rights in 
all respects. But by im*ans 
of tin* energetic efforts of a 
] private ] person, Arfur lla- 
Zi'lius (1833/1901), Sweden 
has tak(‘n the iirst place 
among nations, in ])reserv- 
ing olpjects illustrating the 
development of its own 
people and in this connec- 
tion also of neighbouring 
peoples. 

In 1872, Hazelius com- 
menced his work of collect- 
ing, and as early as 1873 
he could open the first sec- 
tion of his museum to the public, although at that time he could not even 
himself foresee the magnitude which this museum w^as going to assume. 
The museum was then called the Scandinavian Ethnographical Collection 
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The. North Mnseum, Stockholm. I'hoto. TSuMfiT ouLixa, 

Stockholm. 


and was chiefly of a purely ethnographical folk-lore nature. Soon, how- 
ever, the field of work widened, and it was found that the name ought 
to be changed into the North Miisoum, under which name the institution 
has sintje berjoine world-renowned. At the time whtm this is being 
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written, the /general catalogue of the Museum counts 85,000 numbers, many 
of which embrace several — sometimes as many as a hundred — objects. 
Besides these, there is the library and the archives, and large collections of 
engravings, portraits (of these alone over .25,000), coins, counters, postage 
stamps, etc., which collections are not recorded in the general catalogue. 
The pro])crty of the muscmm is as yet deposited in se])araie and tem- 
porary quarters, ))ut a fine structure is already to a considerable ])art 
erected, and will doubtless in a short time be fully com])let(‘d. Although 
it enjoys a Statt* subvention, the North Museum is an independent 
institution with its own Board of Directors, and, next to tlu^ indefatig- 
able energy of its founder, it owes its existence chiefly to the patriotic 
generosity of judvate ])ers</ns. 



From the Shan sen Open-air Museum in Stockholm. 


The museum contains objects from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Ger- 
many; from Swedish, Norwegian, PMnnish, and Russian Lappland, and from Finland, 
the llaltie provinces, and Greenland, which was inhabited by Scandinavians as 
early as a thousand years ago. Foremost among the different sections of the 
museum, should be mentioned the Scandinavian Ethnographical Section, In 
connection with this group, we may mention the Archeological Section, which 
contains fossil objects not only from Scandinavia but also from Lappland, Green 
land, and some even from Finland. 








THE NORTH MUSEUM AND SKANS#. ' ' '' 01 . 

Next to the collection of peasant-objects ranks for amplitude and value tb^ 
Guild Section^ which, for the sake of comi>arison, also embraces a ver^ 
considerable number of German puild -objects, and with which there is connected 
a section containing objects illustrating the history of labour. P'urtherrnore, there 
is a section illustrating the mode of life of the higher classes during different 
periods, and at the same time the development of the different* stgles of art 
There is also a ceramic section containing mostly Swedish and Danish faiences 
and Scandinavian earthenware, a collection of glass, one of uniforms and wea])ons, 
a naval s(!ction, an ecclesiastical section, a section for textile art, one for musical 
instrninonts, one for instruments of punishment, ope for the firoservico and the 
police;, one for inenMuitos of eminent Swedish men and woniim, one for objects 
of .lewish cult, and so on, tlie v(;ry rich pharmaceutic colle(;tion not to be for- 
gotten. rnfortiinately, it has of late proved n(;c(*ssary to store away a con- 
sidcnibh; jumtion of the collections, on account of tljcir ra]>id and great in- 
crease. 


Not sjitisiied vvith liavin^j founded ilie museum al)()ve described in 
outline, Hazeliiis bt‘gan in 1891, mmr tlm new builjliuii: of the North 
]\Ius(Mim, t(» lay out an Ojteu-air JMusrum — liein;^- an annex, though of 
a distinct and wholly iinitpie eliaraeier. For the main museum he had 
alrea<ly jiroeured eom]deie interiors of ])easaut-homes, and these — shovv- 
in;g tin; *'t]ii!‘i;;Ta{)bieal o}>j(M‘1s in their ev(‘ryday, int(*rnal (*om))ination — 
])roved the most instructive to the public of tlie whole varying^ eon- 
teuts of the mustMim. Consequently the thought arose in the mind of 
tlm l)irt‘etor, to iueorj)oratt* witii tlie* jjnistmm Imildings with their 
furniture littings; and it was to solve this ]>rol>iem that fhe open-air 
museum, whieli lunirs the name of Skanseil, was tV)unded in the afort'said 
y(*ar. But besides this object, several otlier advantages were gained, 
among them a suitable exhibition ])laee for such objects as it was diffi- 
cult to house, within the walls of an ordinary museum. jMoreover, the 
oj)(*n-air museum heeame a ])laee where living ]>ietur(*s from tin* nature 
and folk-life of Die Scandinavian Nortli could he exhibited. A uuicpiely 
planned zoological garden of the North and, to a certain extent, a bo- 
tanical garden, although uneonfined, have been laid out in Skanseii, and 
on certain occasions every year, national-festivals and liistoriciil pro* 
cessions an* got m\) there, which give tlie public an op])ort unity to be- 
come acquainted, by means of actual and living ohje<‘t Lessons, willi the 
Swedish p(*() 2 )le in times past and jiresent. 

Among the various attractions of Skansen, W(; may here mention some parti- 
cular ones. Among the ohj(‘.cts exhibited, sjiccial attention should he called to 
the pcastiiif -collages and other buildings, which hiiw, been ujoved to Skansen 
from the jdaces where they originally stood, and whi(‘h not only by their furni- 
ture and bttings, but also by their immediate snrroiimliiigs, ])rese]it faithful pic- 
tures from the provinces where they originati;d, and at the same time, seen as 
a whole, show^ the i>rint;ipal features of the history of Swedish j)casant dwellings. 
Besides a whole liaj)])landers’ camp, with J^apps, dogs, and a reindeer-yard, and 
an Kskiino village with both winter and summer huts, with dogs, sledges, and 
kayak, we find hoie the very primitive Swedish charcoal-burner’s hut, and even 
the uni(iue »Slogboden» (shed for hay-inakcrs at the forest- marshes),* the simple 
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hillside hut, half embedded in the ground, the summer dwelling of the mountiiin 
herdsman, with all the very simple buildings appertaining thereto, the more ad- 
vanoed peasant’s house from Dalarne (Dalcearlieah and the modest log-cabin from 
^ estergotlaiid, a whole farm with barns, stables, and otlier outhouses from the pro- 
vince of Halland, the peasant homes from lUekinge ami llelsingland testifying of 
oldtiine opulence, and the rich miner’s homo (liaxbrostugan) from tlie ^estman“ 
land mining-district. We also find very pictnresfjne htl/nra tiom rlemthiiul amt 
Ostergothind, and a storehouse, ?fatlmp% from a genth‘man’< ((mutr) scar in the 
latter provime in the fifteenth century (a copy), and sc\cral otluT farm build- 
ings, such as a granary from Ihilariie, a pro\ision-hou>c from Smalaud. a mill 
from \'estergotlaml. etc. In the above mentioned large strtndioiisi' there is prcscrv(‘d 
a very intercstijig collection of old agricultural imjdcimaus, ami noi lar <»tf we 
s(ie ancient vehicles and l»oats. — Among tlu‘ arrangcnu'nt^ for the zoological 
collections, the polar bear grotttt ami the caglc-cage di!M‘r\e '•pecia! notict*. Tlic 
0 }>en-air museum of Skansen, situated on a sj»or esjuriallx hi soured 1>\ nature ami 
rich in varying ami grand views, has hcconio a mtv j>oj»nlar i»reincnudc. ami is 
beaiititiod by many expensive jduntatioiK. 





Lapps at the Skansen Museum in Stockholm. 

During the quinqueiiniums of 1876/80 to 1806/1000 the North Museum 
(the indoor sections) have bee^i visited by respectively 107,468, 107,203, 00,691, 
121,482, and 136,265 persons; the entire number of visitors from the opening 
of the museum (October 24, 1873) to the close of 1000 amounts to 607,726. 
Skansen has been visited by 2,032,214 persons, of whom 782,666 during the 
time from October 11, 1891, to the end of 1806, and 2,140,558 during the period 
1896/1900. The entire number of visitors at both the establishments to the end 
of the century thus amounted to 3,539,940 people. 
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Besides the leading part which the North Musetun plays in 
sphere of museum instruction, it has also had a powerful influence m othet; 
respects, and not least by contributing more than anything else, probably, 
to call into life that true nationality of taste which has of late appeared 
ever more distinctly among the Swedish people. 


Libraries. 

The ])rincipal library of Swe(l(^n, the Jioffftl Lihrary (Kiingl. Biblio- 
feket), dates from the time of King (jrustiivns Vasa 051^3,, As early 
as ld(il a law was passed (mtitling the lioyal Li])rary to a eo|)y of every 
]*ublication printed in the Kingdom. This law is also embodied in the 
])ress-Iaw now in force. Daring the period 1871 77 a spe^dal building was 
<‘rertefl for tlie Royal Library in the Humb*gard(*n Park, in Stockholm. 
The Ijihrary ])ossessed at Iht* close <d‘ IbOO about 390,000 volumes and 
about 3:29,000 pamphlets, l>esi(b!S 9r>,100 ])lates and maps kept in 12,000 
portbdios. Th(^ maniiscri]»1 sort ion <*ontains about 12.000 iiianuseripts 
and l,2()3 portfolios. The annual im*r»»ase amounts at ])resent to 30,000 
voluim‘s and pamphli‘ts. In the year 1900 the mimbcr of visitors 
amounted to 30,7}S9, and 71,010 volumes were liamh^d tlnun. The number 
of voluim\s J(‘nt for liome use amounted td !kr)97. 

In Stockholm there is a large number of Special Libraries, among 
which we might mention; a) Tlu^ Library of fJir Jloyal Acarlrmy of 
Scinives^ eml)raciiig natural science, astronomy, ami mathematics. The 
number of volumes in this library amounted in 1900 to about 90,000, 
besidtvs 40,000 pamphlets. The Librar\' receives in exchange for its own 
]>uhli(‘ations those of about 700 learned .societies and scientitic in.stitutions. 
J)uring 1900 the number of visitors amounted to 3,377, volumes referred 
to at the library were 5,7)84, and the number of volumes lent for home use, 
2,203. — })) The Library of fhr Caroline Jnsiitntv of JMnlieine and Surgery^ 
containing the country’s greate.'^t (‘olleotion of mcidieal literatun\ possesses 
35,000 volujues and i5,000 jjamphlets. — c) The Library of the Central 
(rynmasiiv Institute for gy mnasties, anatomy, and i)hysiology, has 
about 5,500 volumes. — d) The Library of the Loyal Academy of 
Jjiteraturey History, and Antiquities, for archeology, numismatics, and 
history, (contains over 10,000 volumes. — e) The Library of the Liks- 
dag, for jurisprudence, politit's, and ])oliticaJ (*conomy, the parliamentary 
documents of foreign countries, — in all 32,000 volumes. — f) The 
Library of the Central Bureau of Statistics, for statistics and political 
economy, contains 35,000 volumes. 

Among the provincial libraries that of the Uppsala University is 
the most important. It has been entitled, ever since 1707, to receive a 
copy of everj" publication printed in the Kingdom. In 1900 the library 
had about 340,000 volumes and 12,500 manuscripts. In 1900 the number 
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of vissitors cniiomite<l to 64)77, to whom 34,77)4 volumes were handed. 
TIm* nnmht*!' of loans diiriii" the same year amounted to 19,318 volumes, 
of wliioli a.LUi volumes were lent to seientitie institutions. Jn size next 
10 the Library of the Up})sala rniversity, eomes the JJhrarif of the 
Lund Vyiif'trsltff. Ever since tin' hejj^innino; of tlie eijr^hteenth century 
the library has been entitled to rect'ive a copy of every ])u})licati()n 
]U’inte(l in the l\iny:dom. The library contains at present about 187*, (MM) 
volumes, besides pamphlets, and 5,0(M) manuscripts, lu 1 900 t ln‘ numl)er 
of visitfU's amounted to^ll.idS persons, for whom .‘»9,r>4''s \<>liim(*s were 
taken down, and the nnmher of volumes jtnit durin;Li^ ihe same year 
was 12,770. 



JRoyal Library^ Sfockholm. Photo. Ton Caulfson. 


Among other libraries outside of Sto(dxholin the City Library of 
Gothonhiirg is the most important, and contains over 60,()()0 volumes. 
In 1900, new quarters were erected for the same. The yearly number 
of visitors amounts to a])out 8,000, the number of books taken dowm to 
more than 5,000, and for home use about 5,000 volumes were lent. 

At all the State Colleges in the Kingdom there are libraries which 
are also acce.ssible to the ])ubJic,. Some of them are very old. The 
most important is the very valuable Liljrary of the Linhdping Diocese 
and State College (Stiftsbiblioteket), with about 100,000 volumes and 
1,600 manuscTij)ts, be.sides 500 letters on parchment. 
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People’s Libraries. 

The orif^in of parish libraries in Sweden ejiii be traced as far back 
as the beginning of the 17th century, but it is not till the 19th century 
that they have come to be of any greater significanr^e. The same educa- 
tional movement which, in 1842, gave, to Sweden its ohlif/ntory common 
schools, also called forth jm^asures for the more general establishment 
of ])arish lilmaries. 

Sevcrjil of the most flistiiif,mislie(l men of Swodi'ii in tlic middle of the 19th 
century, worked z(‘iilonsly in the service of the lihrar>' movement, and foremost 
aiiion^ tJiesc, that warm-hcarl<^fl friend of the education of th(‘ ])eoi)le. I*. A. Silje- 
strom, thi^ advice ami directions of wlioiii, as well as a list of literature, drawn up 
hy him, serve<l as a f'uide at the establishment of several liundr<‘-d libraries diirinj? 
the d(‘ca<les of 1851/1870. In 1870 the number of parish libraries in Sw’cden 
may b(< n^garded as having amouiit(ui to about 1,800. At this time, however, the 
int(*rest in th(^ inattcT hc^gaii to decrease, so that scvcrnl of the libraries fell into 
desuetude and were dispersed. But these last years the interest has rc-awakened, 
and at j)rfiseiit the movement for the (istablislinient and (extension of people’s 
librarif's is umpn^stionably making headway. 

'fbe ]>arisli libraricis arfi owned by the res})Octivo communities; their support 
is mostly depemdant, however, on the benevolence and gimerosity of private indi- 
viduals. In 1902 the Riksdag handed in an apjdicatiou to the Government regarding 
investigation as to th(*. conditions on which State grants might be given to people’s 
libraries. — In th<; country the iiarish libraries sohlom contain abovr^ 500 volumcis. 
Soiru^ ft'w have 1,00() to 3,000 volumes. In the cities most are of this size. In 
the couiilr}^ as well as in the cities, it is usual to have the libraries quartered 
in scliool-rooms or rnuniciiial offices; in most cases they aro attended to by the 
Common school teachers. Some single ones of the libraries lately rc-esta)>li8hcd have 
their own premises. The hooks arc selected from the common and more popular 
literature. The diffenmt hrancht;s of this literature are generally represented in 
each library. Where the libraries are well kejit and augmented yearly, they are 
diligently made use of. The greatest part of the book-loans aro taken by persons 
of tll(^ working class, mostly at an age of 15 — 30 years. Books of a narrative 
style, as also descriptions of travels and accounts from bistory, are preferred; next 
in order come works of natural history and popular works of astronomy, }>hysic8, and 
chemistry; religious works, on the contrary, are less read, as the families usually "" 
are amply furnished with such. — As one of the best libraries of this kind may 
be mentioned that of the Hedvig Eleonora parisli in Stockholm. 

The most notable collection of books for the people is, however, to ho found 
in the Peopled a Ijibrarg of Gothenburg City. This is founded on donations 
made hy members of the Dickson family. The Town council selects the members 
of the Board having charge of this institution. The library' is lodged in a large 
and beautiful building, erected expressly for the pur))oso, centrally situated at a 
principal crossing of the largest street of the town. The apartments are spacious, 
lofty, and light, and the regulations for visitors especially appropriate. Admission 
is freci, and in 1901 the number of visitors amounted to 145,000, of nearly all 
ages and grades of cultivation. For reading in the? rooms were handed out during 
the same year 54,300 volumes, beside which 20,200 loans were granted for home 
reading. The whole collection comprises about 9,000 volumes. 

All association for the establishment of peo]»le.’s libraries and reading-rooms was 
formed in Stockholm in 1900. The object of the Association is to work, in dif- 
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ferent ways, for the enlightenment of 
the poor people, especially by esta- 
blishing Keading-rooms, in connection 
with a collection of books for home 
reading. A couple of years earlier, 
interested persons at Kuiigsholinen in 
Stockholm, the largest manufacturing 
district of the city, had established a 
Heading-room, which has been trans- 
ferred to this Association. In tlie be- 
ginning of 1901 tlie Stockholm town- 
council voted means to the Association 
for establishing new Heading-rooms, 
and also grantc^l a ycnirly su]>port for 
th('S(‘. - In Gothenburg, there are 
Heading-rooms (‘staldislied l)y the »Ho- 
liig^> or j)ublic company for the sale 
of spirits (see a])ove ]». 279); these are fr(‘qu('nted by more than ;300,000 piTsons 
yearly. Also in otlier idaees having a numerous manufacturing population. Heading- 
rooms have been started. 

There arc several private collections of books for Uie ))eo])le in tin; 
towns, and in other thickly ]»eopled localities. Tiie largest of tiumi is the 
Working-men' 8 Lih.'ary (Arbetarbibliotdcet) in Stockliolm, which is established 
and owmed ]>y a ljbrar\’ Association, formed by co-operation of the diffenmt 
associations of working-men in the city. This library owns above? 10,000 vo- 
lumes, and in 1901 there wen? made more than 45,000 book-loans. It has been 
supported up to this time entirely by contributions from the working-imm thean- 
selves, hut has now been voted a grant from the community, which in 1902 
amounted to :i,000 kronor. 'I’he library was then moved into aj)artment8 eKp(*(‘ially 
titted up for the purpose in tln^ >Heoj>le*8 l*alac(?'>, which has been erect(?d by the 
Tnides’ Union League for tlie cultivation of the working peojihi. This librar}' 
is of intmvst not only for its considerable size and the diligency with which it 
is made use of, but also for its being founded and conducted exclusively by the 
working-men themselves. 

Other association, libraries of significance in Stockholm are those of the 
Workmen’s Institute (Arbetarinstitutet, see p. 31fi) and of the old Workmen’s 
Association for all tin; trades (Arbetarforeningen). 

Among the students at the University of Uppsala two Societies have been 
formed, called Venlandi and Heimdal (the one of a more liberal trend, the other 
more constirvative), which arc working with great energy for the development of 
people’s libraries. They have published catalogues of suitable books, they facilitate 
purchases at a reduced rate, and provide for the publication of popular scientific works. 

In the Swedish Common schools the General Association of Swedish Common- 
school Teachers (Sveriges allmanna folkskollararcfdrening; see p. 293) has worked 
for the instituting of PujnU' libraries, which thus through the pupils are accessible 
also to elder brothers and sisters and parents. 



People's Library of Gothenburg City. 


Newspapers. 

The first newspaper in Sweden appeared in 1645. It is still published, 
under the name of Post- och Inrikes Tidningar, and is without doubt 
one of the oldest still existing newspapers of any country. Since 1791 
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its publication is a privilege of the Swedish Academy. This paper is 
to a certain de^^rfic an orf^an of the Government, and contains, before 
other.^, all official announcements. 

For the right to puhlish ])eriodical publications, it was necessary 
in ancient times to procure a ])ri^Hlege granted by the Government, and 
they were besides subjected to censorship, as well as all otluT j)rinted 
publications. During the so-called vEra of Liberty v (1718 1772, see 
p. 8(>), the liberty of the press was, however, introduced, and it is 
worthy of noti<‘e that Sweden was the first ebuntry where regulations 
in this (liroetion were given the <‘haraeter of a constitutional law (17()6). 
Among the four (constitutional laws now in force in Sweden, there is 
also a law of 1812 (concerning the liberty of the ]>ress, whi(ch contains 
detailed instriuctions as to the right of issuing printed pul dications, the 
re.sponsibility th(‘refor(% and the legal mode of procedure in cases of 
])ress-])ros(ccution; in these t^asc^s a jury is employed — a legal trait 
which in other ('ases is fondgii to Sweden. 

hlvory p(Tson who lias not Ixcen ])unishe(l for infamous crime or 
de(*lar{'d unworthy to ]dea(l anotluT’s caust* Ixdbre court has a right to 
issue jieriodical publications, after having ma(h» ajijdication to the Minister 
of Justice. Publishers of [lerioclicals are, with res])e(.*t to responsibility, 
considered as authors. 

A niviow of the dt‘V(ilo}uneiit of the i»orio(lical literature in Swfxlcn, as weL 
as of the iiuinher and manner of pnhlication, at ditferent times, of the political, 
advicrtisement, and newspaixjrs proper, is given in the Table on the following 
page (Tahhc 

The pa])ers 7uosf. htoini in Sweden are at present — besides the aforesaid 
so to speak semi-ofticial I’ost- och Inrikes Tidiiiugar — Stockholms Lagblad 
(moderate), Aftonhhidtct, Dageii, Dagens Nyhetcr, Stockholms-Tidningen, Svenska 
Daghladet, and Svenska Morgonhlaiiet (all liberal), Nya Dagligt Allelianda, V&rt 
Land, and Stockholms-Lbubd, (all conservative), Socialdemokratoii (socialistic), — 
all published in Stockholm. 

Among the iiewsjiapors jniblishcd outside of Stockholm, we might mention: 
(xotehorgs Handels- och Sjofartstidiiing, Sydsvenska Daghladet, Skaiiska Daghladet, 
and Malmo-Tidniiigeii (the latter thn^e in Malmo), Nerikes Allehaiida (in Orebro), 
Ostergotlands Dagblad (in Norrkoping), Sundsvalls Tidning — all of liberal po- 
litical colour; NoiTkbi)ings Tidningar, Ostgota (Tirrespondenten (in Linkoiiiiig), 
Morgonposten (in (lothenbiirg), Goteborgs Aftonblad, Ilelsingborgs-Posten, Getle- 
Tosten, Smalandsposten (in Vexjo), SundsYalls-Posteii — all conservative. 

Out of 350 political newspapers existing iu 1000, 50 were yniblishcd in 
StockJiolw, and of the 58 daily (or still more frequently) issued pajiers, 14 
were published in the cajiitiil. Of late years, the provincial press has been 
considerably developed. In 1850 there was only one daily paper outside of 
Stockholm, but in 1000 there were 44. 

The price of subscription on Swedish papers has always bcccii quite low, 
and has. of late, through competition, been still more reduced. Tht^ principal 
newspapers appearing daily or more oft(;n cost at the most 1 8 kronor a year, and 
dailies have been issued at the very low cost of 3 kronor. Also the advertizing- 
rates are very low, or from 6 to 00 ore per line. (A kTona 5. 100 Ore = l*io 
shilling or 0*2 68 dollar). 
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With regard to the circulation, some papers have reached 100,000 copies, 
and beyond, which is undeniably a high tigure for a population of five milli- 
ons. Several ten thousands of oo])ies is no unusual circulation. On the other hand, 
the circulation of periodicah (magazines) is for the most part small. 

In connection with the press, we should mention the Journalist Club 
(rnblicistklubbcn), which was founded in 1874, and aims at providing its members 
an o]>port unity of consulting and deciding on common press-interests and to enjoy 
the advantages of associating with colleagues irrt^spective of i)olitical or religious 
opinions. In the middle of 1U02 this club numbered 540 members, 19 of whom 
were women. The club ha» sent delegates as representatives for the journalists 
of Sweden at the International Journalist Congresses which have been held annually 
ever since 1894 and acted as hosts themselves to the fourth Journalist Congress 
in Stockholm 1897. At the request of the Journalist Club Dr. linnhard. Lund- 
stedt has conqdlcd a JUbliauraphp at the Perittdirul Literature of Sweden 
(3 vols., Stockholm 1895 — 190’2), in which all the periodicals published in 
Sweden 1045 1899 are carefully described in their chronologi<*al order, with full 
indexes. 


Table 53 . Number of Newspaptrs and l^erivdiads jatblished in Sweden. 
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8 . LITERATURE. 

The activity of a people within the field of literature and art as 
well as that for scientific research constitutes, as it were, the summit 
of its intellectual culture. Therefore, a work on Sweden and its People 
would be incomplete without a brief account of the subject, although 
space forbids more than a mere summary. 
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With regard to literature, the love of nature inherent in the 
Swedish people, and their great power of imagination, have found 
expr(*ssion in very rich lyric, or perhaps more (rorreetly, lyrie-epic 
])oetry. On the other hand, our dramatic literature has, as a rule, 
heen of less im})ortance. The ex»ochs of Swedish literature kre, on the 
whole, simultaneous with corresponding epochs of universal literature 
or — Indore the beginning of a more intimate (mlturaJ intercourse with 
the peoples of Southern Pluro])e — still more accurately with i.he differ- 
ent pliases of that culture whi<*h for a long peVibd was largely common 
to the Northern j)eoj)les. 

In all j»n»bability Sweden lias bad an aindent literature of the same kind 
as th(! Iceland i(!'‘ llddas and tlui Ani^lo-Saxon Ode of Ibiownlf. Many reasons 
])oint to the last mentioned (!pic as beinjr founded on poems of Swedish origin, 
and by ins{rii)tions on stones it has been ju’oved that at least some of the sagas 
which form the subjects of the Kddas were known also in Sweden. At the sacri- 
tit’ial f(‘.stivals in old r]>l‘sala, acc<irding to Adam of llremen, many songs were sung, 
'fhe traces c»f this very ancient literatnn; are, however, very rar<i and consist 
pnnci])ally in sljort insrr'rpfioriH on the rnneHtones. The numbfT of such stones 
in Sweden is about 2,000, half of which are found in Ujjpland. The oldest 
among tlieiu originate from the sixth <*entury, but most belo?ig to the period of 
transition betw'<am I’aganism and ( hristianity fat about 8 OO -IOOO). Some of the 
inscriptions are wTitlen in alliterative versili<*ation ami contain extracts of long odes 
Tiow lost. This is particularly the case with tlie instruption on the stone called 
llokst(‘nein in OstXTgotland, the longest one known in tlie world, cojisisting of 
7o() rum^s. 

Aiioflier branch of lit<;rature, for which our ancient times are also noted, is 
the Lmrs of fhe J*rovi7ieei<, which ]>rove an original and inde]>(indent conception 
of justice. These laws were to begin with written in rhyme for the purpose of 
bt‘ing l>etter rt‘memb(Ted, but later on they were rewritten in jirosti. 'fhe oldest 
of the written laws is »VestgOtalagen» (the law' of the province of VcslergOtland), 
whicli dat('s back from the comimmcfummt of the thirteenth century. 

On th(i introduction of Christianity and tin', incorporation of Sweden with 
the (’atholic Church, the jiagan literature vanished, l.atiii ])ecame th(! language 
of the learned; and religious literature was all-prevailing. It is the era of 
mysticism and sdiolasticisin. Sant Ihidpet (1 i503/7.-l), the most emiTient 
Swedish author of the Middle Ages, is the representative of mysticism. Her 
3l{evelations‘>, tirst writttm in Swedish and tlieii translated into Latin by hiT 
latht;r-conf(;ssor, are distinguished hy a rich imagination and an abundance of 
iigures and symbols. 

At this time the Swedes came in contact with the knightly spirit of Europe. ' 
That gave them a taste for the romance of the Middle Ages, which found expres- 
sion in various adaptations and translations of foreign romances of knighthood. 

'riKJ purest national poetry of medieval times is, howrever, those po(;ms which 
we call national ballads (Folkvisor), These songs, of which the greatest number 
is the common property of all Scandinavia, have survived on tlic lips of the people 
to the present day. These national ballads var>’ considerably in their contents. 
Some of them deal with the warriors of the ancient heroic sagas and their deeds, or 
of divinities of nature and their relations to man; others, and the most numerous, 
sing of knights and love, lliit whatever the subjects may be, the literary style 
of the songs is epic, sometimes intermingled with dramatical passages; conversations 
and events are rendered in a lively and striking manner. 
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Ilumiuiisiii lias left only very faint traces in our literature from the fifteenth 
ami sixteenth reiituries. Only with the Ueformation literature revives. The van 
of thought (luring the time of the Reformation was guided by Olam Petri 
(1.40:>. an extremely nobleminded, indepemhuit and courageous man, a per- 

sonal disciple of Luther. All his writings are marked by powerful geniality, and his 
style bears the staiiiji of simpli('ity (*oup1ed with erudition and an unusually ke(m 
view. Few authors have handled our language as h(-% and rarely has it b^^<>n so 
beautifully or so lucidly moulded as in his works. I hit that freiulom of rt^s('arch 
which chara(‘teriz(?d tlio earl> days of the Reformation was (jiunn-lnMl afttu’ his 
death, and the religions biteraturo grows more orthodox and dogmati**. At tluj 
end of the sixteenth, and in th(’ beginning of tin' sevontcientli c(‘.ntury, tlnudogy 
is the main subjeet of intt'n‘st and. burring history, the. otlu!r scienecis are. luig- 
Iccted. Polite literature is during ,lliis ]iinnod of small valiu'. 

I Miring tlui tiim* of the. Thirty 
Y(‘ars’ War a great charigi* takes 
)>laee. Swedem tlnni comes in closer 
contai‘t with tin* civilization of Ler- 
man\, Franc(‘, and Holland, and 
with tli(‘ spirit of the Ibuiaissance. 
I’or the tirst tim(‘ it is understood 
that p(U^trv is an art and not 
imMvly a handmaid of n‘ligi(m. Y('t 
then' is a vedn of religious feeling 
oven in the merriest songs. Strong 
and sparkling hnmonr distinguish(.‘s 
most }»o(Mns of this j>eriod, and tlui 
national (‘haracter is eh'arly dis- 
cornihle under the antirpn* garh. 
This is ]>articnlarly tin' eas* with 
G. Stiernhirhn ( 1 '1 (»7*J ). the 

most prominent Swedish author of 
the s(JV(inteentli century. .. His prin- 
cipal work, entitled >Herculftss 
depicts the diasds of a Swedish 
youtli during that glorious )»(;riod. 
Stiernliielm was a man of ma- 
nysided endowment; hut, lik(^ so 
many other eminent Swi^dc^s of 
ability, he frittered away his great 
gifts. Resid(!S poetry, he devoted 
himself to mathematics, philosoj»hy, and archeology. In c.onscquenc-e of the political 
importance of the country, the latter s(*ience revived, and hc(^ain(.* of esjmi^ial 
interest because it served the jmrposes of patriotism. Efforts were made u> 
prove that the ancient history of Sweden could be traced as far back as that of* 
any other nati*m, or still farther. 0. Rudbeck (1 0:i0/l 702), eminent above all as. 
a natural i)hilosophcr, has given a grand expression to these ideas in his genial 
and learned though fantastic work, entitled »AtlaTidv, in which he attempts to- 
prove that Sweden is the oldest civilized country on the face of. the earth. ' 

Rut our political greatness vanished with Charles XII, and the misfortunes 
of the country during his reign rettalled all minds to sober reality. During 
the so-called »Frihetstidcii» (The Era of Liberty; 1718 / 72 ), a period oi* an almost 
republican constitution, all encjrgics w'ore devoted to the improvement of the 
interior conditions of the country. Hence scientific interests wore directed 
principally to utilitarian ends: political economy and the natural sciences 
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prevailed. It is the era of Linne and Scheele. Literature also flowed in new 
channels — the didactic and political. O. von Dnlin (1708/63), the leading 
spirit during the early ])art of the period, calls vividly to mind the contemporary 
Knglisli and French authors: the same attemjd. to gain a correct and lucid style 
and the same frigidiujss. Following Acldison’s and Steele’s exami»le, he issued a 
weekly periodical /Dje Swedish Argiis^. The influence of Dryden and Swift appears 
in his political allegories and his imotry. Dalin is pre-eminent jiartly on account 
of the develo])ment of styhi which Swedish j>ros:: gained through him, j)artly be- 
cansti he ojx ned the way in Swc.iicn for the ideas of the Time of enlightenment. 
These ideas wim’c still more developiMl and contirmeil tbnnigh Mrs. II. Ch. Xorden- 
(1718 <;:»), (’oiint f r. F. i'rvniz (1731 and Fount ix. F. ihjUeuhorfj 
(1731 1808 ). who, mon‘ov(‘r, speciallv favoured the Freiuh taste. 

Ihit K. M. />V//- 
mttn ( 1 74 (» l».'i ), the most 
original and luu'haps the 
greatest of all our j)(K‘ts, 
entirely imtional and 
does not s(‘em to have 
been much inHuen<*ed by 
the ideas ami tcmdencii- 
of hi< time, liellmairs 
Ijoetry ^tiv^‘^ expressioii 
to a I)ion\^'ian jo\ at 
the ]di*a'iures id lib- and 
a melamholy lamcad at 
tlu'ir \anit>. lb' lias 
es]ieciall> an eye for tin* 
beauties of nature, and 
no other jioet lias de- 
jdeted the fairness of the, 
sceiKM-y around Stock- 
holm as he. ^Vith re- 
gard to form tiu), Uell- 
inan is unite original 
and the virtuosity witli 
which, (lespit(! a seeming 
<‘arelessness, h(^ handles 
the rhythm ami the me- 
ter, is unexcelled. Ilis 
most celebrateil work is 
a colhadion of e.]iic-lyric 
songs, entitliMi -vFred- 
man’s Fjiistlar?, in which 
he immortalizes some 
well-knoNvn characters of 
Stockholm, then living. 

'Phese Ihicchanalian revelers are portrayed with i»o\verful realism that calls 
to mind the expressive paintings of Abe Dutch Masters, as well as the graces 
of the llococo jieriod. 'I’he charm of Dellman’s songs dejuuids largely on the 
music which is almost iuseparahlc from the poem; his poetry is ctnnposed for 
singing, not for reading. The imet has himself st^t tunes to some of his songs, 
if not, he has generally borrowed the melodies from known ballads and then 
altered them to suit the words, thus creating a havmonionsness of com])lete fusion. 
Kven in oiir days llellmun’s songs are sung by the people in preference to others. 

26 
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The French influence, which had begun to assert itself during the Era of 
Liberty, reached its summit during the reign of Giffitunts IJl (born 1746, 
reigning 1771 92), one of the senlightcnciL rulers of this era. (lustavus 111 was 
I'rench in his education and inclinations, and during his reign French ideas and 
I-'rench tasto were dominant. Ilut, though the culture was foreign, nevertheless its 
tendencies were at the bottom Swedish, and the j)OCts most frequently treated 
]»atriotic subjects, even if the style showed signs of foreign im])u1se. Taking 
tlui French Academy as a model, the King founded the Swedish Academy and 
entnisted to its members the task of devoting themselves to rlietoric^ and jmetry, 
as well as to the cultivation of the language. Gustavns 111 above all toi)k an 
interest in the drama, and, jointly with his ])rotegcs among the poets, wrote several 
dramas and opera librettos, (hief among these co-workers of the King was 
J, II. KeUairn (1751 9o) who, beside (iustavus III, is the most tyjdcal repre- 
senLative of his jicriod. lly his' study of French literature Kellgren had gained a 
strong sense of form, hence, his poetic style is unusually ])erfcct. Like a true 
follower of Voltaire, he was a cham)»ion for civilization and humanity, ami with the 
sharp w eapons of satire he fearlessly combated in his new si)a]»er - Stock holmspostem 
all forms of ignorance, brutality, and su]»erstition. All kinds of prejudice, all 
egotism, and all abuse of ]»ower fouml in him an enemy i‘ver on the alert. Al- 
though Kellgren was French by education, tlujre was ueverthehiss a (iermani*^ 
trait in him which could not be entirely eflhced; and especially in his later 
])OCtry, a depth of feeling and tender sincerity show that this ]»r()-(;ininent juaster- 
mind of his time had tinally ]>erceived the Indlowness of an onesided intellectual 
enlightenment. 

K. (t. of Leo j fold (1 750 T 829), the contemporary and fellow-i>oct of Kellgren, 
was possibly superior to him in genius. Leoimld's i>oem-hdtcrs, tah^s, and odes an^ 
more elegant in form than Kellgreirs, but lack their warmth of hiding ami tludr 
enthusiasm. In Anna Maritf Lemutren. (1755 1817), the third pro]aigator of 
the ideas of this era, it is difticult to decide Avhich to ail mire most — her noble 
heart or her mordant satire. Ibu* strength lies in delicate gen nvj un-tray al.' 

In opposition to Voltaire’s jihilosophical ideas, a school arose, re]>resented in 
France by J. J. llousseau and in (iermany by the vSturm und Drangv authors. T. 
TluyriJd (1759/1808) was the chaiii]non for this tendency in Sweilen; he advocates 
with enthusiasm the rights of feeling and of nature and in a i)owerfui, tliough oft<m 
exaggerated way i)oiTits out the limited jicrspective of the Franco-classic taste. 
He also insists on the consanguinity which unites our people with the English ami 
the (Teriuans, and which ought to induce us to take our models from them in 
the lirst place. Nevertheless, Thorihl was too obscurer ami ]>arado.\ical an exjionent 

and not a sufticiently true poet to be able to vamiuish the old school. Likewise 

was B. JAdner (1759 9.3), a poet of kindred spirit, a iiersonality too weak and 

too iiTegular of habit to be able to i»erform such a task, though possessing an 

unusually rich, but unrestrained imagination. 

For the space of a few- yc^ars after the death of (iustavus III the French 
academical school ruled supreme over ]>olite literature, and ])oetry degenerated into 
abstract formalism w-ithout any lorresimnding CTuotional contents, a circumstance 
which proves that this tendency of the jioetic. taste had already had its best days. 
Hut there was a crop of gifted poets even during this period, though their indi- 
viduality and originality could not fully devcJoj) or mature under the sway of the 
Academy. Such was the case with the two Hishops F. M. Franzhi (1772/1847) 
and J. 0. Widlin. (1779/1869). Franzen, a gentle and ardent spirit, created a 
simple, purely idyllic lyric, limpid, translucent as a crystal si)ring, innocent as 
the eyes of a child, and wistfully eager of celestial purity. Wallin, whose tem- 
perament was stronger and more gloomy, is the grciatest hymnologist of our 
country; bis i)rincii)al work is the hymiibook of 1819, still in use. 
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After the revolution 
of 1H0‘) and the loss of 
Finland, a new spirit ma- 
nifests itself in our lite- 
rature. The liomantie 
School ai)pears, and a 
violent stnif^^le conirnen- 
(‘es between it and tlie 
Academical tendency. At 
the liead of the Ro- 
manticists we find the 
young P. />. A, Ait for- 
lorn (171)0, JHoo), the 
founder of an association 
called » A uroraforhundet*, 
and tlie most prominent 
of those ]»oets who pub- 
lished their ])ro(luctions in 
the ' Fosforosv (a ]ieriodi- 
cal symboli/ing the new 
light by its scarlet (‘0V(T). 

Atterljom, who received 
his (uirli(st impulses from 
(rerman ])oots jinii i»hiIo- 
sophers, es])ecially from 
Tieck and Sclu^Iling, sought 
to give to poetry tlu; vague 
longing of iiiusi(\ and also 
something of the medita- 
tive sjKJculation of na- 
tural philosophy on the 
essence of tilings. Al- 
though his pocitry thus 
became^ somewhat obscun;, 
he nevertlieless possessed suiierior ])oetical gifts, and his dramatical saga »l.yck- 
salighetens o» (The; Island of Felicity), insiiircd by a medieval legend, is one of 
the most beautiful ]>oems created by Romantiidsm. 

Another no less ty]»ical rejircsentative of the Romantic School (who did not, 
howev(;r, belong to Atterbom’s circle) is 71. «/. (171)3/1823). Stagnelius 
is a mystic, whose i)oetry, tilled with and coloured by gnosticism, oscillates from 
ardent sensuality to deei> jiain at the failings of earthly life. No Swedish i>oet has 
created such harmoniously eujdionious stan/as as he. Stagnelius attemided all 
the departments of poetry, even that of the drama, and he chose his subjects 
from widely different s])heres -- the world of antiquity, the past ages of Scan- 
dinavia, and ancient tTiristian legends. Still another representative is E. Sjobenj 
(171)4, 1H28, pseudonym Vitulis), who was inffuenced by neo-romanticism, a]>plied 
its princi]>les independently in his noble, melancholy i)oems, and also with jesting 
satire combated its exaggerations. 

l)esi)ite these su]>erior ]>oetical abilities, the Romantic tendency never really 
became ])opular in Sweden. It lacked too much that transi)areiicy which the 
nation likes; and it was not through the New School, but at the side of it, that Swe- 
dish literature at this time attained almost classical perfection. The men who gave 
rise to this ha]»py condition were Knaias Teanir (1782/184 0) and E. G. Geijer 
(1783/1847). These two, representing different sides of the Swedish national 
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:irc generally considered — together with Kmiohorg, who appeared 
somewhat, later - as our national poets. In spite* of all their individual dissi- 
milarities, they socm so much to belong to each other in the consciousness of the 
]n‘o]»le. that one of them can hardly be inentioiu‘d without a thought of the other. 
They were ‘both natives of the province of Vermland. la>th w(*rt‘ tor some time 
members of -(iotiska forbundeU (Gothic Society), that had madt* it a task to 
strengtlien and increase the interest in the past ages of tin* \ortli(‘rn countries, 
in order th(‘i*el>y to incitiJ tlie rising generation energy and n'solnti? <‘onrage. 
llotli were rnivorsity professors, Gcijer at U]»psala, regner ar Lnnd (Tegner 
being later made a bishop,** for which aj^pointment he was hardl> suited); and 
both wrote ]>oems on subjects from oldeu times. Hut it is only in tliese exterior 
traits that they resemble eacli other. Gcijer, who aNo .a ]diilo.s(>pli(*r ami a 
composer, is alxui* aJ! the greatest historian of Sweden. After ha\ing .associated 
himself witli Homanticisui for soim* time, he changed into the foremo'^f defcndei* 
of the liberal ideas of liis time, llis ))oems, which arc not many, ])oss 'ss a manly 
and national ring. 

Tegner, wlio hmi greater and more s]>lemtid poetical gifts, but a loss 
harmonious luiture than (odjcT, embraced at first tin* acailemical ideas, llis 
clear poetic genius had laum ionned in the scliool of Voltaire^, and under tlie 
induence of the ]>oetic circle of tiustavns III; but ho rc‘[a‘ive(l y(‘t stronger im- 
juilses from (iroece and from Schiller, whose strong lo\ii of liberty he shared. 
Many of Ids best poems and speeclu's boil with indignation at tin* poliey of tlie 
Holy Alliance and the reaction in Europe. In the ]n)i'tr\ of rttgner there is a 
hleiiding of (rriHjk aid Northern features. In form, it is distinguished (‘Specially 
b; a dazzling wealto of im't.a]diors. In uiiixersal liti'rature 'I'egiier is known 
fii>“‘ve all by his lyrieal epie vFHtiofs Saga', which lias )»ecii translated )>y some 
lifty difierdnt hands into elevim foreign languages. 

The ideas of the Gothic Society found a more (mthusiastii* than critical 
adherent in P. If. Linty (1776 the creator of Swedish gymnastics^ lie 

strove in his iiooms to imitate in rude strength the ancient heathen bards of 
Sweden. The ]»oetry of Jung is forgotten, but his system of gymnastii's survives. 

K. J. L. Ahnqvist 1866) is an exponent of romantiidsm about to 

change into radical subjectivism, and rises against all kinds of autlionty, be 
it the state, religion, or morality. He has given exiiression to his moral 
skepticism in one of those paradoxes whiidi he loved to scatter about: »'rwo 
things are white: innocence and arsenicd. .Alimivist is jicrhaiis the most universal 
of all onr authors; he attem|)ted everything: history, pedagogics, lexicography, 
mathematics, music, and all kinds of poetic art. He has been tin* delineator of 
all ])eriods and of all lands, even the most exotic, and his ]>ictures are made 
with astonishingly true colour, both as regards time and jilace. His motto was, 
»Thiis 1 jiaint, because thus it pleases me to jiaint#. Aliinivist may be called a 
romanticist, but Ini was just as well a realist, a psychologist, and a symbolist 
half a century before the idea of symbolism rose to conscious recognition. He is 
the great »bewitchcr^ in Swedish literature. His chief literary works arc the 
two collections combined within the frame of »Tornroseus Hok» (The Hook of the 
Wild Hose). 

Just before the middle of the nineteenth century, poetical productivity entered 
a period of weakness, characterized mainly by imitations of Tegn6r and roman- 
ticism. Among the poets of that period may be mentioned K. V. Jintiiger 
(1807/78), a reiined and gentle spirit. 

At this time people in Sweden, as in the rest of Europe, began to tire 
of romanticism. Liberalism, which counts its origin from the July Revolution, 
made its entrance, and already in the later periods of the ]>ro(lnctivity of Gcijer 
and Almqvist these ideas are clearly discerned. But the liberal view's are fa- 
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voured especially by some young writers and authors, gathering around L, J, Hierta 
(1801/72), who formed an epoch in the history of the Swedish press by. his 
newspaj)cr >^Aftonbladet». Generally the authors of this time are less theoretical 
and csthetical than ]>ractical in character. Among them may be mentioned 
0. ]\ Stwzf'n-HeckfT (1811/00; ijseudonym >.Orvar Odd»), the finest and most 
brilliant Swedish »causcur» and novelist, formed in the school of ifeine and the 
h’reiich essayists; and A. Jilattrhe (1811/08), known by his comedies and novels 
in th^^ style of Eugene Sue, and abov<.* all by his sketches of Stockholm life. 
Among the leaders of liberalism outside of this circle is to be counted K, F. A, 
Strand herf]l (1818/77, ])seudonyin :^Talis ()nalis^), a Jyric ])oet with an energetic, 
ringing tune, and a distinguished translator. Among his translations is one of 
llyron’s jfDon ,fuan». Then there is />*. /i. (i 81 0 05), who, o])i)Osing 
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tlie miw romanticism, jiroduccd jioems characterized by Swedish manliness and 
ancient classical <*ulture, and which were received with admiration by the young 
students of that day. Enthusiastically hailed was also J. Xyboin (1815/89), whose 
somewhat high-strung lyrics gave cx]»ressioii to the young students* enthusiasm for 
the lib(Tal tendencies and the national elevation after the jxjlitical storms of 1 848. 
In this connection should be mentioned also two jmets among the most widely 
read, viz., X/itts Stdi/strdt (1808/74), who was much admired for his charming 
songs, and K, .1. Wettrrbrrph (18.04; 89, pseudonym :&Onkel Adam»), who wrote 
short home sketches of a high value. 

The realistic tendencies of the century found exi>ression in the ever increasing 
predominance of ])rose in literature. It was especially the novel, which by the roman- 
tic authors and above all by Alinqvist, had recta ved that greater development 
that now began its ilourishing jieriod; but having before been historical, exotic, 
or phaiitastic, it now, in the age of the bourgeoisie^ comes down to eyery-day 
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JifV. trcitrika Bremei^ (1801 took lior modol from those Enj^lish novelists 
who the home-life of the eighteenth eeiitury. Her first ])roduetion wtis 

' 'I\ ekuingsir nr hvardagslifvet" (Home-life Sketches), eharaeteri/cd by an idealistic, 
somewhat sentimental tone; but at the end of her lib* sh(‘ de\<d.ed herself to 
tendential novel-writing. She sought to ativance the humanitarian ideas of the 
Time, and especially the emanci])ation of women, and thereby gaiiuMl a fame out- 
side of Sweden that (upialed, if it <lid not surpass, that of 'regner. 'I’liere aj)pearod 
many oth<*r male and femah* novelists, whose gniatest mi‘rit it was to write for 
and about our }>eopIi‘. Their aim w\as rather moral than (‘stlu'tical. At the samt^ 
time that Fredrika Hremer published her novels, Sojia Manufirfu von Knorrimj 
(17U7 1848) pictured the higher social 4!lass(^s. and EniHiv FI/foorv-iMrlvn 
(18(»4 n2) gained great celehrit) by her sketches from the lishermeii’s life on 
the coast of Hohusliin. 

A deej) ajipreeiation of h6nie-land nature, and a warm love (»f the people 
are distinctive traits of the new' and significant tembmeies in poetry aroused by 
J. Tj, Rniivinrn (1804/77) in Finland. llnneberg i< a realist in tin* lu‘st 
meaning of that word, and he has received his epical limpidness in ]nirt from 
the calm, sad, Sla\onic > folksongs , and in ]>art from the harmofiionsly Ixiautiful 
world of old (ireece. In sonn* of his works his intimate knowledge of (ioethe, 
Hyron, and Alm<ivist are clearly discernible. Above all he loves to ]t(»rtray 
the scenery and peo|de of Finland, as he has done especially in his great epic 
»Algskyttarnev ('fhe Klkhnnters), which in beauty can he eompart‘d with (loethe’s 
^Hermann nnd Dorotln^Uf. He is entindy original in his Fiinrik Stals s;igfu‘r^ 
(Tales of FuMgn >tal), a <-olJeetion <d‘ sotigs depicting the war ol The 

po?t here gives us a seiies of war-pi <‘tures, or ratluu*, a gall<T> of h(?nde types 
e*«argod with idealism, a ]u*ofoui.id moral view of lib*, and so d(‘ep a patriotic 
lo\e that J)oth to Finns and Swedes the 'laics of blnsign Stal ha\e e(mie to be 
somothing inert* tlian mere perfect p<»ems, their love to tliem Ixdng ins(*]>arahle 
from the lo\ * of their eountri(‘s. Th(* first edition of In’s collected writings was 
puhlislied in is7n by (\ Jl. Xf/hlom (born 18.42) who, besides, has issiied collections 
of poems of his own as w'cll as tran>Iations from classical and mod(*rn ]KK*ts. 

Among Finnish authors using tlu^ Swedish language slionld Ix^ meritioned also 
Z. Topv/ias (18 18 98), whose gentle lyre i'^ iiincli Ixflovetl in Sw'(*d(in, and wliose 
rFaltskarcns beriittelscr'^ (The Surgeoirs Tales, romaiitiz(*(l pictures from the history 
of Sweden and Finland) is the favourite hook of Swedish young ]X’o])le. 

Kuneberg has formed no school. lie filled alone the great vaciiniri in onr 
literature at the middle of the nineteenth century; and when, after 18.70, his 
lyre sounds but rarely, little is to be said about tbe poetry of that jieriod. To be 
sure, Viktor Htjdbera (1828/0.5) had by the publi(*ation of his novel >/I)en siste 
Atenarcn • (The Last Athenian) attracted general attention, but it was only 
gradually that he obtained his ])Osition as the sjdritnal leader in modern Swedish 
literature. 'Ihe last fifteen years of his life he was re*eognized as the foremost 
among living Sw'edish authors, llydberg was long known and admired as a 
writer on esthetics, mythology, religious philosophy, and as a (*haiiipion for a 
noble humanity and an undogmatic (4iristianity. It was only late tliat lie .ap- 
peared as a lyrical poet, but his poems belong to the very jewels in the treasury 
of Swedish poetry. Cast in a perfect classical form and staini)ed with (jerinanic 
earnestness, they contain meditations upon the deepest questions of life. As ex- 
ponents of idealism are to be mentioned at the side of Rydberg also (kmnt C. 
SnoUaky (1841/1904) and C, D. af Wirahi (born 1842), ix>th lyrical imcts with 
great formal powder. Snoilsky, known especially by his exquisitely chiseled sonnets, 
has gained very great poi)ularity through his patriotic epic-lyrical songs »Svenska 
Bilder* (Pictures from Swedish history). A religious feeling pervades all the poems 
of Wirsen. 
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At the side of idea- 
lism there a])i»eared from 
the year 1871) a realistic, 
tendency. A uffiisf Sfnnt/- 
her<j (horn 18411) in his 
novel ^lloda IJinninetv 
(The lied IJooin) im- 
pressed nj)oii literature 
a realistic stamp, and 
thereby gave rise to 
a violent literary femd. 
This realism <leviates in 
more tliaii oiui ^^ay from 
the realism of contem]»o- 
rary f'rein*h authors, lo 
StrimlIxM’g and to other 
SwCMlisli aiitliors of his 
school the form was of 
but subordinate signifi- 
cance: tlu' main thing 
was to (‘xp(»s(‘ flu? ideas 
bu' whic'li the battle was 
wag(ul. Strindberg ]>ub- 
lished a wliob' 'series of 
brilliant works, such as 
Ulemsoborna (The dwell- 
(TS at Ileniso), a, supt‘- 
rior sketch from tlu; ♦•mist- 
life near Stockholm; the 
collection of novels callcsd 
»Sv(‘nska. (Mien och sifveii- 
tyr^ (Swedish K\ents and 
Adventures), and (iiftas* 
(Marrying), tlu; dramas 
^Master Olof', 'Fad(;ni'', 



»Jlrott och r>rott> ((’rime and (’rime), and ;Fol kung.isagani' (The Folkiinga I'ale), 
as well as a dramatic cycle about the Aasa ily nasty. As a lirajiiatist Strindberg 
stands ioi'emost in our literature. IJis jdi'turos of historical ]»ersoiKs in his dramas 
are, however, oft(;n far from being true to history. - The life of the jieasants and 
the middle classe.s is diialt with by one of our most industrious and most read 
modern writers, G. af iicijerHfain (born 1858), who has also written comedies 
of good success. — lint the shining ])criod of realism was very short. Two, of 
the most i>rominent representatives of this literary movement, Anna Cliarlofta 
Leffler, diichessa di Cajanello (184P 1)2), and Victoria JJencdicUsoii (1850 88, 
pseudonym »Ernst Ahlgreu»), died early. 

Many young jmets stood forth in o])])(>sition against the realistic scliool. 
V. von Hetdeusfam (born 1850) at first fought against the great lack of ima- 
gination and vital joy that eharaijtcrizod the ]»revailing si*hool, and iiublis’.ied a 
greatly imaginative collection of lyrical jioimus and romances disjilaying highly 
colonriid jnetures from the variegated life of tlie Orient. His later works -- as, for 
instance, the historii;al cycle of jiovels, »Kar()linerna^ (The heroes of (’liarlos XII) — 
arc iiis]>ired by love of the scenery ami history of Sweden. Simultaneously with 
IJeidenstam also (K Jjvvcrtin (born 1802) broke with realism. Ilis imagination 
has been fructiried by medieval m.vsticism, and there is something qf a i»re- 
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nipliacliTc: in his jmumiis, even when in him, as in con temporary French authors, 
uii estln'tical sejisiialisni is minp:le(i with spiritualism. In his latest prose works 
«>( s(*ieiitirir or novelistic conttMits his tone is more soumh while at the same time 
his art is j)orlect. 

One of onr most national poets is (r. Froiihitf (horn ISCiO), who, without 
allegiance to any certain school, jiaints Swedish scenery ami ftdklife with matchless 
freshness and luiniour. His inspired lyrical songs are uni^ine for sinmtaneons stylo and 
intense feeling. In masterly handling of the language as well as of rhxmes and meters 
lie is without douht unexeelled; in our literature he has liis oiinal only in IJellman. 

SV///OT Laat‘rluf (horn stands in the foremost rank of Swedish j>rose- 

writers. Her no\els are distinguished by something of the simpli»‘ity and elear- 
ness of the classical (']nc. Her imagination is inexhanstihle, lier <*one(4ition in 

a high ilegree poetical ami sjii ritual, 
ami her psychological intuition of rare 
]»o\\er in Swedisli literatiir*‘. After her 
may he iiieMtioiied aNo a tew other 
living authoresses, \iz. : L'llrn Ketf 
(l>«irii 1848), whn has created attention 
h> h«*r tnMtniiMit of ^icial proldems; 
Urhini \i/hloiH (])oni ls4.‘ha Dane), 
who in her morher-tongm* ha> written 
l\rics, hut in Swedish, slu^tidies ami 
^agus; Alihih! AnrtU (horn ISttl), 
dramatist: and the m>\el writ<‘rs .So- 
KIk’fni (horn and IHhmi 

Amt* nti’SlnnuUtirtf (horn 

Among the mon* imporiaiit au- 
thors Ilf onr day> ma> ht' mentioned 
also: ,1. 1\ (/rHirsfctlf (liorn* 1 
an original miiiiatnn* painter; K. A. 
Mf litt (horn 184*.)), a deseiwing lyric; 
J. r. lidfith (horn l-srili), who has 
depicted rural s-cnes in Skam* and 
tdd Xorsc life: P. Frflsfnhtt (horn 
lyrical poet; .1. F. Lttinh'tiurd 
(horn IHill), noM.'list: .1. Ktirij'rh/f 
(horn 1X)J4), lyrical poet with warm 
leeling ami folk-hmnonr; F. Ilttlhertf 
(horn 1828), dramatist, like liis two sons T. IlftUnd'n (horn I8i;i) and A', lied- 
herd (horn 18(57): P, Mtdht (18i>4 *.u»). sjiirited singer of the jnaiple and scenery 
of Xorrland; P. Ilallstriint (horn 18r,r,), distinguished especially as a sketcher; 
//. Soderherd (horn 18(H)), novelist and causenrv; K. F» Fursshnul {Un'w 1872), 
sketcher of nature and rural life; G. Jdit.stum (horn 18(>(5), a distinguished narrator; 
and A, Hetleii,dieriid (horn i8o2, ]»seudonym ' Sigurd >), sketcher of folk-life and 
satirist. A style of writing which has iKM-ome very ]H)])nlar nowadays is the provincial 
literature. It dejn'ets the i»easants from their own ]ndnt of view, and jiartly in their 
own idioms. Among authors cultivating this style the most known are F. A, Ihtid- 
nrert (181 (5, 95, pseudonym 4’reclrek }»a IJaniisatt^), and A. Pom/enon (born 1854). 

Besides the authors above treated of, a number of new' poets have arisen during 
the last years, too young as yet perhaps here to receive s|>ecial mention, hut also 
these witnessing nevertheless of the ])ieasing fact that Sweden's polite literature 
in our times has entered upon a new jieriod of golden days. 



Schnn Laihrfof'. 
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9. THE FINE ARTS. 

A national conception rather early made itself known in our coun- 
try within the ])re,cin(‘ts of Architecture and of Industrial art, but it 
was not until the 18 th century thfit Scnl])ture and, in a still higher 
degree, J.^ainting l)egan to shake oil* the hands of a ]n*evailing foreign 
induence. It is from this time tliat Swedisdi national art derives its 
origin. The originality of Swedish Music is, in some de])artments at 
least, incontestable, and vocal music has in our country attained a high 
degree of ])erf(‘ction. 


Arcliiiectiire. 

’J'lic lustory of Swedish urchitectnre he^ins with the est;ihlisjnii(‘iit of (Ijristi- 
miity ill tlie country duriuj' the llth century. The primitive nrcdiiti'cture. of 
whose productions W(‘ lind exanijih's in the snuill country churches of V(*stergdt- 
Innd. expi‘rieiic(‘d its lirst tendency to elexation at tln‘ erection of j-loisters in 
xarious parts of tin* country hy the (’ist(‘rcian order. Tin* churcli of Vanihein 
lillustr, p. 7;0 in N'ester-'rotiand — pn‘s<‘rved from one of those foundation.s — 
is 1h<‘ ciiiet niepi-'rial of lloiiiaiiesqiie art in Sweden and is secondary only to the 
sjdendid cathedral of Liiinl (illustr. ]>. 'ittO). a eoiistructiun from the Uvelfth century, 
coiii])ara,l'lc to the l»h(*nish cath<‘<irals. 

Most plentifully, however, the creations of Swedish medieval ai^ are to he 
fouml ill iiotlmuL \ wh<d('-cast monument of this art is the (dty of with 

its mighty town-wall (illustr. ji. 72) — snil in paid n*piiir — its stri'cts, its houses, 
and its many iliundies, xvhich latter, with one* e.\ce]»tion, cirtainly are falhui into 
ruins hut yet can Ix' seen in a state «»f jireservation comi>h‘te enoujrh to make ch'ar 
what once tlu'v were. Tln^se churches, heloujiinp to the elexenth and following; 
centuries, the h)urt(‘enth inclusixe, and re]>res<*utinft all the jdiase.s of medieval 
architecture exc<*iit the late pithic style — are each of int(Ti‘St hy their oripnal 
composition. 'I’hi^ oldest is tiu; llelpiaiid ('hurch, a peculiar central construction; 
the most heautiful is <*onsidcred to be St. (’atherine (illustr. ji. 410), built in 
the early pitliic style. In its rural districts, Gotland possesses quite a treasure 
of chun lu's, in jierfectly pood repair, from the same apes. L'npretentious in size, 
they excite your sur]»rise hy their oripinal desipns, their well calculated jirojinr- 
tions, and their rich and cliarai'teristic details. "I'ho tyjiical ones are indejiendeiit 
variations of the romanesque basilica and of the pothic hall-church with columns. 
The most heautiful churches dat(^ from the thirt(?enth century and rejiresent a 
transitional style iinitinp the imapinativeness and elasticity of the pothic with the 
calm jdasticity of the romanesipie style -- a style of architecture so oripinal and so 
artistically juit into effect that it is entitled to a name of its own: the (irotland style. 

Amonp the works of golhie architecture on the mainland oupht to he men- 
tioned: the siilendid (’athedral of Linkhpinp - hiipiin durinp the romanesque 
time hut completed as a pothic hall-church, in the details of which (lOtland proto- 
tyiU'S have been traced * ; further, the. Skara Cathedral and the Church of St. 
Ilridpet’s nunnery at \'adstena (illustr. ]>. 7.0 and 2(14) — these, like all the other 
editices mentioned above, built of cut stone. A romanesque brick church will 
certainly be found liere and there in Skaiic, but it was only with the pothic style 

* Cf. G. Linoorkn’s Ilislory of Swedish architecture in the »Book of Inventions >. 
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tluit by north Ooruiiin inlluontre — a real hrn k arehitoctiirc arose, which in 
Southcin Swc<lcn lias left the richest specimens of its production and in the 
<*(‘iirral parr ol‘ tlie country displays more iinpn*,tentioiis hut more independent 
iorms. A comhination of stone and brick archit(‘ctiire exhibits itself in the fore- 
most medieval Iniildinjx of Sweden, the Uppsala Cathedral (illiistr. j>. 2r.l), a 
nobly ]»roportioned striu^ure, whose prototype is taken from Northern France, 
with most of its details caiTied out in stone hut the masonry framework in brick. 
Alany Swedish im*dit‘val churches, amoujrst which specially some small country 
churches in Kosla^i'ii, are adorned with beautiful and characteristic painttMl vaults. 

(M' profam? me- 
ilieval architecture, 
Sweden has coinjiara- 
tivtdy few remains: 
amom^st such may he 
mentionc«l the so- 
cailr^d old riiunnacy in 
Vish\ ami the. Castles 
of Vik in r]»jdand 
and of Climminjxchus 
in Skaiie. IUo<a/ or- 
chiti'rtmr, which pre- 
(•tHi(‘d stone architec- 
ture, suhsisu*(l at tin* 
sid(! ot it, and no 
doubt has eviM’cised 
an (‘ssential intliience 
on the latter, was 
probably hi‘4hly deve- 
loped diihn," the whole 
of the Aliddle Ajres, 
and was relat(‘d to 
Norwei^ian art of that 
kind, hat only v<Ty 
few remains Imviicome 
down to onr time; one, 
how(!V(!r, is the so- 
eall(;d (>rnasstn«;an in 
I>alarne(illnstr. p. 78). 

The ReiiiiissAiice, 
like tlm pnicediiif; tkwv 
ejiochs of art, arrived 
late in Sweden; it does 
not iriak(; its ajipear- 
aiiee till in the second 
and third decades of the sixteenth century and is ronteini»orary with the Kefor- 
ination and the political emancii)ation hy <iiistavus Vasa. If the renaissance and 
the Protestantism, in f^eneral, mark a transmission of the architectural center of 
jtravity from the reli'^ious sphere to the ]irofanc one, this will esjiecially he the 
case in Sweden, w^herc ecidesiastic ]iroperty about that time was in great part 
transferred to the Crown, so that many a cloister building had to jirovide the 
stone material of the castles erected by Giistavns Vasa and hy his sons. These 
castles, being partly continuations of medieval structures, ))artly com]»letely new 
buildings, «aro the characteristic edifices of Swedish renaissance. To the former 
category belongs the chief of them: the Castle of Kalmar --- an extensive and 
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picturesque building, among the details of which especially the well (illustr. p. 77) 
is an interesting work of art; also Gripsholm at lake Mftlaren (illustr. p. 80) — 
a medieval castle reconstructed during the renaissance and enlarged also during 
the following centuries; it forms a c*omplex of buildings with an exterior quite 
simply made of brick but (jontaiuing rich and ]Hctnresquc interiors. Foj-eniost among 
the newbuilt castles stands the beautiful Vmlstena at lake Vettern (illustr. p. 79). 
Unfortunately, the old royal iialace of Stockholm -- also of medieval origin and 
perha])s the grandest work of Swedish renaissance - was destroyed by lire in 1097. 

The first artists of the nuiais* 
san(*(‘ in Sweden were chiefly fJer- 
mans and Dutchmen; after them a 
Swedish school by and by devt‘lop(‘d 
itself. Distinctive featurtis of the stybi 
are; exteri(»rly, a sim])le effect ]n*o- 
duced by the; bulk and enlivened by 
solitars details, amongst which esj»e- 
cially thtj portals arc. of a superior 
]>reval(uice; and interiorly, a decora- 
tive system, at tinuis magniticent, at 
tiiiK's of unaffected lov(‘lin<!Ss and often 
))roduc(‘d with the sinqdest means. 

The. fe.w churches (;rected during 
that period (thee.iid of tb(‘ sixteenilM cn- 
tury) are iirntatious of the gothic s1\le. 

The; /coer/ iwciaterture inlu'rited 
fnun tin; Miiidbi Ages was further <b;- 
veloped by tlu^ renaissance as ^^ell as 
by later epoclis. Its best jinMluctioiw 
arc the Delfri<‘s. often to be sien at 
country churches and revealing a con- 
structive po\>e,r brought to a high 
degi-ee <d perfection at th<; side of 
an artless but sensitive formative 
]>ower. 'file same traditions are no- 
ticeabh; in sundry churches, e. g. that 
of llabo in Vest(;rgotland, farther in 
many ))easant houses, (^specially in 
Dalarne, in the T^IlarbreU' or larders 
]>(;culiar to tliat provinc(i, in the so- 
called Djorkvik Fatbnr (larder), etc. 

The Baroque style has three phases of develo])ment in Sweden. The first 
covers the hogi lining of the seventeenth eontiiry and forms a somewhat modilied 
continuation of the renaissance. To this era — tiiot of flir earhf Oaroque — 
belong several handsoim; country-seats, as for instance Tido in Upphiiid and l.ecki) 
at lake Voneni, a. o., as well as a nniiiher of ])alaces and houses in the towns, 
which at that time displayed a lively structural activity. Uharacteristic of the 
period is also an iiuTeascd interest in ecclesiastical art, certainly resulting in 
sundry reconstructions and new luiihlings — amongst which ought to be mentioned 
the little, abundantly decorated (ierinan Uliurch of Stockholm and thi^ imignilicent 
Church of Kristianstad, erected by Christian 1\ at a time when that town belonged 
to Denmark — but especially in decorative details; jiortals, sepulchral monuments, 
and movables with which old churches were fitted up. — A (Tcrinan trait of 
character has often put its stainji on the architecture of that age, especially on 
the burghers' houses, which mostly are architectonically decorated. 



Doonrai/, St. Jametf' Church., Stockholm. 
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The iiext era — that of fhe late^- hanupte — coincides with the Era of Swe- 
den’s Political (h*eatncss during the latter half of the seventeenth century. Castles 
and i»alaces — in \Yliicli particularly the capital and the Millar i>rovinccs now 
liegiii to abound — are erocto<l on a scale hitherto unknown, and the previous, more 
serious charjM’ter of style jiasses over into a lighter one with impulses chiedy 
from I'rance but also from Italy. A grand, im]>osing dcsigti and cxcellont propor- 
tions are traits distinctive of the cditices. the details of which, however, soiiie- 
tinies are studit'd stuiiewhat tiegligently. The foremost archite<'ts of the time are 
Jrttii df Id V olh f' (10*20 OG) and ^ ik'otfefuds 7ViSs'///, Sm, 81). Tluj 

former has. amongst other •things, completed the House of Nohh^s die most 
representative building of the time (ilhistr. ji. h 2) — and erected the ])reseiit 
Town Hall and other i^alaces* oi the ea]Mtal, Th<‘ latter in his ^\orks amongst 
which shonhl ho mentioned the ]»ahu‘<-‘ of Am‘ 1 Cxenstierna (illnstr. ]). 100), that 
of the Hank of Sw(‘den besides other editiees in Stockholm, th<^ main part of the 
royal jialace at Drottningholm (illnstr. p. 88), the palaee of Horgludm in Oland, 
still reniainig as a iiiagniticcnt ruin (p. GG4), the palaces of Mriksherg and <»f Sko- 
kloster (illnstr. ]>, 84), the latter carried out in «-ollalM»ration with do la \ailee, 
and other larger or smaller country as wtdl as the CatluMlral (d“ Kalmar 

proYcs a vcTsatile, talented arti«t understanding how to e\])n>ss in archit(u-nire, now 
a mjigniti<*oiit or seriously monuiMental eharaeter, now an id>llic. lo\ely oue. Hrott- 
iiiiigholm certainly is a luxurious strru'ture in French ta^te hut most of 'I'essin’s 
works hear the character oi ufi utu»>t<*Titatious airhitecturo modch'd on Italian 
prototy]K‘s. Tliis was furtluT developiMl by hi*; son, A Tf ssht^ Jdn. 
(1 1"-^ a "ho w.:« X «’o-o])erator at many of the later works (4 his fatlier, 

an.l in this way me was given to tin* /ox/ c.*(/ of fhe Sfredish honuptr. It is 
contemporary with the Knropeun rococo hiit «<hows a soimwvhsit deviating character 
and might -he termed the 7Vx.s/r»/o;/ or the Hoyal ]>alace-hnilding jun’iod. 

The erection of the Bojfcd indare of Storkholm (illnstr. i>. IGh) a work 

by Xikodemns Tessin, dun. l»egan on the sit(‘ of tin? old one after the tin; in 

1G97, and th<‘ work jiroceed(‘d during the whole of tlu‘ former part of the eigh- 
teenth eontury. Tliis monnmental edifice has outwardly more in common with 
the Italian high and late renaissance than with contem]>orary architecture-. The 
jdain, hut ingeniously grand, and at the same time J»ictnn^s(Jne de-sign, tinhanced 
by the splendid situation, nei'cssariiy makes a mighty imi»ression. The jialace is 
also acknowledged to be, not only the chief edifice of Swe^den, hut also one of 
the foremost in the world. What effects Tt.'ssin knew' liow' to draw even out of 
the interior is ovideut by the galleries and vestibules of the ])alace, among whieh 
the southern vestibule esjiccially is striking by its genial comjiosition, as well as 
by that of Drottningholm and by his oxvii ]ialace with its Italian garden design 
(illnstr. p. 195). The (.’aroline mortuary clia])cl, joined to the Hiddarholm Church, 
is a brilliant decorative work of his hand. Hesides these, ho has — in 
Stockholm as well as in iirovincial parts — handed down to i»osterity a groat 
niimher of attractive works of andiitecture, amongst which also are to he found 
divine ones. 

Of the interiors of the Hoyal ])alace, several were added after the death of 
Tessin; he did not live to see the completion of his masterinoce. These and 
similar parts in the royal country ]nilaces, the delicately designed opera-house of 
Gustavus III — now jmlled down — the Stockholm Exchange, and the inside 
of some churches, amongst which the niagniticent Palace chapel, — constitute the 
chief productions of the rococo style proper in Sweden. 

The following eras, that of Louis-Seize and of the Napoleon styhi, — in 
Sweden generally named after the Kings Gustavus 111 and (Hiarles XIV — have 
chiefly left us interiors, the most remarkable of which are to ho seen in the 
royal country jialaces in the environs of Stockholm. 
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Within (ri-l(!siiisticrtl architecture, the seventeenth and ei^hteentli centuries in 
SwediMi exhibit the introduction of the ^central church type), to whicli Tessin, Sen., 
j'ave the initiati\(^ by the Ivalinar (’athedral. Tliese eras, moreover, enriched the 
churches witli a lot of mostly magniticeiit sepuli*hral monumeiits and with addi- 
tional chapels. 

For Swe<len, tlie ii i net ec util century hej^an with f^reat jxditical misfortunes 
actinjr as a check .also on architecture, and it is not until after the middle of 
the century that this art begins to rise a<tain. The tirst ])rominent architect 
is the versatile and highly ^?ifted F, V. Scholander (18 Hi 81). With the 
humble means he had at his disposal he niaua^ted to im])ress a character on his 
works, amongst which the priucijuil ones are the Technical Ilijth School (illustr. 
j). .^4.-5) and the Synajtoj^ue of Stockholm, His successor. If. Zetterrall (born 
18:11), be^an his work with the restoration of the Lund Cathedral, which later 
on was followed by that of the cathedrals in Linkopiiif?, C])psahi, and Skara. 
The insight he had a(‘.quired of medieval architecture was jmt to the test in a 
great number of ecclesiastical as well as ])rofanc works of architecture. Flut he 
also knew how to utilize the various kinds of renaissance style, as for instance 
ill the Malmb Town Hall, a State College in Stockholm (Norra Latinlaroverket), 
and other editices. Thus, he opened the eyes of his .age to the i)racticability of 
other styles than the Italian renaissance, which, during the time immediately 
l»reccding, had been more or less narrow-mindedly employed, ami thereby, as 
well as by his sense for the pic^turesque, he gave a new impetus for future 
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times. ('oiitenii»oraneoiisly with and successive to him liave been workinfi the 
nrchitocts i:. Jw-ohso)! (born 1839; palace inteiuiant; the Scandinavian liank in 
Stockholm a. o. buildings), A. Dahl (born 183fi; the Hoyal National Library, 
illnstr. p. 304), A. J\^ferson in (iothenbnrj; (born //• T. Holm f^irn (horn 

the University Palace of Uppsala, illustr. p. SO), A. 7’. Gellerstedt (born 
ISiit)) superintendant, and C. Grnruistrom (born 1 844), professor at the Academy 
of Arts, known throuijb reforms in the instimction in architectonics. 

Tiio last twoiily years show an 
unmistakable rise in the development 
of Swedish architecture, which iu our 
days may justly be said t<» occupy a 
very ]>rominent position. The causes of 
this developmenl — besides increased 
material resoun*es - may be*, traced to 
w ideiuid views and dee.])er studic^s, espe- 
cially of the nuHlieval styles, but also of 
Art in }ieneral. Our architects have got 
into the custom of studying, not only 
Italy, but also the othcT countries of 
Kuroi)e, nay even America, and — first 
ami last — the monuments of their 
own country - no doubt humble but 
mnertheless of ^rcat ini])ortance to us. 
I'he st^^neral use of natural stone as 
a buildinjt material, to the introduc- 
tion of which ])racti(*t*, A. W. Kj/dl- 
stroni iu Orebro (born 1834) has f^iven 
important imjnilses, is a manifestation 
of that ju’o^ress and at the sanu) time 
one of the ju'incipal causes of it. 

The merit of these reforms must 
abov(j all be ascribed to 7. (J. Clason 
(born ]85(;), professor at tlm Tech- 
nical Ili^h School ami the creator of 
Isak Gusto f Clason. several works of architecture, beauti- 

fully c arried out from an artistical as 
well as from a constructional point of view. A specialist on the departnumt of 
the noble prixate building — of xvhicdi the Hallwyl jialacaj in Stockholm is the 
foremost s]>ecimen — he has in the edifice xvhich is bciufr erected for the North 
Museum (illustr. p. .388) solved a monumental problem, and that most hai)pily, by 
the utilization of models from Swedish renaissance palaces. Vernacailar j»rototypcs 
from various ej)Ochs have besides successfully been worked out by Affi lAndvgren 
(born 1858), D. JJUjekvist (born 1803; restoration of the (Iripsholin palace), 
G. lAndqren (born 18 (>3; the Stockhoijn Tattersall), and other artists; partly 
tliey have been made use of by A. Audtrhfrff (born 18G0), for the Iloyal 
Opera-house (illustr. i>. 431). F. Jioheny (Imrn 18G0), is the head-representative 
in Sweden of the modern, naturalistic school, trying to free itself from the his- 
torical styles and to create nexv forms. He, as xvell as other Swedish artists who 
more or less embrace the same tendencies, receives good impulses from (‘ontem- 
])orary Kiiglish and American art. Hoberg has recently completed the new General 
Post Office Building of Stockholm. Besides, he seems to be aiming at clothing 
the structures of industry in an artistical garb, which has been effected in the 
buildings of the Stockholm gas-works and electricity-works; but he has also ac- 
quitted himself haiqiily of decorative tasks, which was evidenced by the Art hall 
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at the Stockholm exhibition of 1897 (illustr. p. 413). Among other architects 
of the age may be mentioned A. Joharmon (born 1860: the Houses of the 
Riksdag, illustr. p. 181, and of the Rank of Sweden, E. Lallerstedt (born 1864; 
the Academy of Arts), Jj. Peterson (born 1853; the Artists’ House in Stockholm), 
G. Wichnan (born 1858; Ranks, etc.), E, Joaephson (born Hi64; barracks, 
illustr. p. 218, a. o. buildings); the (lothenburg architects //. HedJund (bom 
1855), E* Thorhnrn (born 1860), and Y. Jiasinussen (born 1860; the Mausoleum 
of John Ericsson, illustr. p. 903); F. Ullrich (bean 1860) and E. Hallfjuisth 
(born 1862), roo})le*s Palace, Slockboliri; and G. Herniansson (born 1864; 
buildings in Siindsvall). F* Snndh(ir<f (born 3 8C)0)*and (born 1869) 

ha\e aimed at an artistical dev(‘Jopincnt of the town designs. 

'fo divine architecture the chi(;f contribution has, during late years, been 
made by C. MoHer (born 1857) - active also in the profane sphere — by the 
(3inr< h of St. .lobn in Stockholm, finished already in l«9o (illustr. )). 268). Of 
the remaining, far from insigniticant jiroduction in the ecclesiastical domain, may 
be held out, from an artistical ]»oint of view, several decorative works by Mr. 
Eindegi’en, mentioned above, and other aitists; moreover, some smaller churches, 
whereas most of the new buildings achieved ))erha]js chiefly on account of 
unfa\ourable conditions — only seem confirmatory of the fact that divine archi- 
tecture, in our country as in others, has not in its development la^jit i»ace with 
the ])rofane one. 

Leaving the historical point of view out of consideration, w(j must maintain 
that th(‘ man> resforations iirouglit about lat(.‘ly have proved a matter of great 
signiticatifni lor Swedish architecture, in having offered a spacious tield of work 
for the artists, and huNing contributed towards awakening an interest in our old 
works of an'hitecturc^, and deeiKuiing the kuowledg(i about the art styles of our own 
country. Some; ha>e b(‘('n carried out succ(‘ssfully and with discretion, whereas others 
have called forth a strong skepticism against ideas of restoration that had previously 
been generally accepted. 


Sculpture. 

Hand in hand with (Christianity, general Euro])ean culture makes its entry within 
our boundaries. Architecture marched ahead and built churches of romancsfiue 
medicNal structure, and it is for dta*oration of the churches that primitive sculj)- 
ture lirst is taken into its service. This sculj)ture ai>plied itself chiefly unto 
bai)tisiiial fonts and seiuilchral monuments, which — as signiticativc of man’s 
(‘iitrance on the stage of life and exit from it — were decorated with saintly 
images carved in stone. Later on, came i)ortals with stone figures, as on the 
f-atlujdral of Ui>i)sala and seviTal Gotland churches; images in the interior, as for 
instance on the corbels of the chancel aisle in the Ui)psala ('Cathedral; then also 
bronze w'orks, as shrines for relics and whole altar-pieces, e. g. from the ChuVeh 
of Rroddetorp in ^ estergotlaiid (now in the National museum). During the reign 
of the (lothic style in the latter jiart of the Middle Ages, wood sculpture flourished 
and created a gi’cait number of tabernacles with carved figures, i)ainted in natural 
colours or else gilt, amongst which were seen images of the apostles and saints of 
Sweden, as for instance Sigfri<l and Rotvid, King Eric the Saint, St. Rridget, and 
her daughter Catherine. The largest and most remarkable i>roduct in that branch 
of wood-carving is the w<*llknown group of St, George and the I)ragony which 
Sten Stiire, the elder, the great > protector of the Realim^, caused to be set up as 
a memorial of the victory over the Danes in 1471. Like a great many of the 
altar works above mentioned, it is now' treasured uj) in the National Museum. 
All these medieval objects of art are jirobably carried out by foreigners, chiefly 
Germans and Dutchmen. 
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The same con tinned to be the case also during the inth century, lly and 
by the medieval forms vanish before the new style brought into life by the 
enthusiasm for the Antiiiuity — the Renaissance. In its tirst (ierman-l)utch 
]>}ias3 it is ill our loiintry denominated the Vasa style (ir*20, 1(550). Though we 
look upon it^ as a sort of renaissance, there are, however, only few antir]uc ele- 
ments to be scon about it, with the exception of the structure of the architectonic 
framework constituting a sui)]K)rt for the idastic, mostly realistic, tignres. Rut it 
must be taken into (*onsi deration that the works of art were chietiy soinilcliral 
moiminents and, above all, royal ones. Its tirst and finest tiourishing this imagcTy 
art displayed in the reign ot^ dohan 111 (15(50 '92), the groat lover of art. 

Already in the life-time of (jiistaviis Vasa, the in^wly discovered memorial of 
his first wife in tlie cathedral of Uppsala was no doubt ordered from the school 
of Michel (^olomb at Tours (France) though it was never set uj) and has since 
been torgotten. It exhibits the finest real ronaissance ornamentation to be found 
in our country. Ihit .Tohaii III onhTcd />o// to make th(i beautiful 

memorial of (Jjueen Katarina Jagollonica; and the magnitictmt monument in the 
same church of King (iustavus Vasa and his two later consorts is by the same 
master. Resides, there is another work of the same artist in the cathedral of 
Stnuignas: the touching se]»ulchral stom' of Johan’s little ilaughter, Jsaliclla. At 
Uppsala there are yet another couph} of remembrances from King Johan, namely 
the gilt silver-shrine of King Frik the Saint, which he caused a Danish goldsmith, 
IJanfs Tto.nnifehh by name, to work out in renaissance styli‘, since tb(‘ <»lrl medieval 
shrine bad disai>]>eared; us also the sepuhdiral monument of Johan liimsfdf, carried 
out at Danzig (1(504), ami, after many vicissitudes, set up in 1^18 in a form 
which was adjusted in iS9*2. 

As s]Kfcimens of j»ri\at(‘ ]>eople's se])uh-hral monuments during the Vasa 
period may. b<‘ remembi'ied that of Unstaf Raner and his wife at Uppsala (signed 
Ariti Claesso)i^ Haarlvntensia^ 1(525); that «d' Krik Soop and his wife at Skara 
(16:-57, by J^etiir Kej/ser in Amsterdam): ami that of Gabriel OxenstiiTiui and 
his second wife in tlie chnrcli of Tyreso (aft(‘r 1(540). At tlui v(u*y end of tin; 
period, was the south portal of the (’hurch of St. James in Stockliolm achieved 
(illustr. j). 411), embellished with images of Moses and James tlie KIdcr — one 
of the most sumptuously decorated ]mrtals in Sweden. 

After the middle of the 17th exmtury follows the tinn; we call the Caroline 
era, and the style now making its a]>pearance (U550, 1720) is the Baroque, which 
ill the de]>artinent of sciiljduro has features of its own just as in that of archi- 
tecture. It distiuguish(3s itself by a ]Kissionate tastc! for movement, displaying 
itself in wavy lines, flowing draperies, and exaggerated attitudes, which all is due 
to the sovereign influence of painting uiioii' the other arts. (.)ur vi(;tors, return- 
ing from the Thirty Years’ war, brought this cliaiigc of style home with them 
from the (’(mtinent. They built ])alaces in the banxpie style and ])rovided them 
with bangings and furniture, ])ic.tures and statues, which were i)artly spoils of 
victory, jiartly executed after fortiign models. In all this, sc-ulpturo had the 
smallest share, to be snr(5; but mighty scj)ulcbral momimonts were coiitinnously 
erected — now in banxpic — and busts art*, b) be s(3en that were made in our 
country. Rut the constructions which .also ]»rovcd favourable to sculj)ture, were 
the large royal iialaccs, foremost that of Drottuingholm, then also that of Stock- 
holm. A coui>le of stately baro((ue nionnineiits are to be seen in the Cathedral 
of Uppsala, viz. that of Count Dolma (signed V Antwerj) 1(574) and 
that of Bcngt Oxenstierna (from a sketch by Nik. Tessin^ Jun., about 1G90). A 
jmrtrayer in marble was K. iSahroder, a German by birth, who in 1G95 modelled 
and cut a bust of (diaries XI (the University of IIp]»sala). Amongst those 
who ))lastically decorated the jialaccs may be mentioned the Frenchman R. Cliau- 
veati, who worked here 1692/ 1 700, . and B. Preckt^ a Gorman, who in 1672 
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settled in Sweden (died 1730) and whose work chiefly consisted in decoration of 
rooms, c. g, the famous bedchamber of the Queen at Drottningholra, but also in 
altars and church imlpits — the most excellent is the pulpit of Ujjpsala Cathedral 
(1707, from a design by Nik. Tessin, Jun.) — all in flourishing baroque. 

By and by this style is superseded by the French fancy-style the rococo 

— which, having been introduced from France together with French taste and 
bYench literature under the influence of Queen Lovisa Ulrika, i)re(lominated for 
some time, to be replaced, about 1770, by the modern anti(iue style, which then 
subsisted till about the end of the century. This period, too, is with us ushered 
in by foreigners but this time exclusively by Frenchhien, two of whom have got 
their names connectol with Swedish history of art. One is J. P, JBouchardoNy 
who settled here in 1741, and died hero in 1753; he stands foremost of the two, 
lie made a bronze bust of Charles XII — the first plastic effigy of the warrior 
King — and several bronze decorations for the royal palace of Stockholm, e. g., 
the >q>utti» su]q>orting the lanterns of the great entrance. The other one was 
P, Ij Arclieveque^ wiio lived here 1755/77 and, besides decorative works in the 
royal ]ialace, made the statues of Gustavus Vasa and (iustaviis Adolphus in 
Stockholm, of which, however, neither j>rovc*.d a great succjjss; he was the first 
director at the Acadcm>' of Arts, reorganized by Adolcrantz, hut his greatest 
merit by far is to have given Sergei his first training. 

J {ihan Tohian Sergei (1740/1814) 
became namely Mlie foremost artistical 
genius of Sw'cd<‘n . lb? was a Stock- 
holm child but born of (bTirian ]>a- 
rents. At an early ago he was ajipren- 
ticed to Ii’Arch(n'C(iU(‘, whom he as- 
sisted in his w’ork at the chajiel royal 
and the statues above mentioned, all 
Avhile studying at the Acailemy. At 
last, ht‘- manag(!d to go to Italy, wh(;r(? 
he was staying in Koine during 1707 78 
and mad(i acquaintance wdtli tin) An- 
tiquity. Though he could not get to 
study what according to modern opinion 
are the best samples of antique sciilptun? 

— the ]»roductions from the golden 
days of art — he, howevtjr, w^as most 
d(5eply impressed with the best that 
was then offered to him. He now' made 
it a rule, to which he kept all his lif(i, 

»to render Nature according to the 

I>rinci]>l(! of thd ancients v. But how strongly, in spite of this, he insisted on 
immediate life, is evident by his splendid Faun (1770) as also by the Diomedes, 
Mars and Venus, and Amor and I*sycho, w^hich were achieved in Koine, as w^ell 
as by the Otryailes (in I*aris 1778). — When he returned to Stockholm, called 
home by Gustavus III, tluTC was init an end to his creating of statues; all his 
time w^as now taken iiji with making busts and medaillons of the members of 
the royal family and a number of distinguished men in Sweden. But also on 
this field he has achieved a grand deed, for which ]>osterity owes him gratitude, 
inasmuch as by his art i)rodu<*.tions — noble also in this department — we now 
know almost the whole circle of those people of note — in state affairs, in 
literature, and in art — who surrounded King Gustavus 111. However, he received 
some irharges of a more general and free kind, viz., the large group of Axel 
Oxenstierna and History (in the royal palace) — the first successful attenipt at 
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rci)rese»tinfr a historical ]>ersonage in his real character — ; further, the me- 
morial of Tartesius, genial in conception as well as in execution, and the large 
wall-scul]»turo of the resurrection of C’hrist — both in the Church of Adolf 
Fredrik in Stockholm — ; also the celebrated bronze statue of Oustavus III, like- 
wise as the stntesiuaii above mentioned, represented in tlu^ costume of his own time 
(1790, un veiled in 1808). These last named works were the outcome of his having 
iieen recalled, and that was no mean one, but still he was intended for something 
else by his genius. He was the tirst who, standing on an ideal basis, broke with 
the baroiiue and the French traditions, and he felt a calling to carry that move- 
ment forward without too strong a tendency towards the objective coldness of the 
Antiquity. But it was n(»t vouchsafed to him to carry thc^ work out. He be- 
came a Brotesilaos, — sacriticed at the beginning of the conti^st but not allowed 
to ])artake in the siege of 'froy. Xay, his fatc^ is more tragic still, for he? 
does not fall but must at a distance behold the continuation of what he himself 
has begun while being sent out of the battle* and soon forgottc-n by the world. 
His standing as a witness to this dcwelopmc'nt and encouraging th(> partakers in 
it with a mind so noble? and altogcitlier ungrudging, c annot but intensify our 
sympathy with him and call forth the respect of jxisterity. 

A special kind of sculpture, most ciagerly j)ractist‘d in our country during 
the 18th century, was nKulal -cm graving. Foremost in this art stood J. K, 
Hedlitiger from Switzerland (]i\ed in Sweden 1718 4 .">, with one or two inter- 
ruptions for travels to the South), a master, who at bis time was the cbii‘f one 
in Kuropc? and wlio excuntcd manv im*dals rcmiimling one of tirccian (‘xccilence. 
He was :ucc;ede<i, tirst by bis cic'ver di^{•iple P. Frhnnan (1710 1801) and 
thc.n by a followt;r of the latter, (r. (f 1787). 

Continuing to live on the traditions of Serg«‘l, sculpture kept n]> rath(.T wtU 
d.^ring thv tirst lialf of the* 19th ernturv while the other arts wcTe languishing 
and declining. Tlie tirst folhovers of the art of Sergei wc‘re also his disciples 
— tirst E» G, Gothe (1799 1838), who, however, was more strongly impressed 
by (.'anova than by bis manlv, Swedish teacher, e. g. in the? efteminatc! Bacchus 
(the National museum); then ./. N, Bjfstrom (1783/1848), a su]M*rior comjKJtitor 
to the former, who spent the later part of his life mostly in Borne, distinguished 
himself in the sensually luxurious, and hcrcuine a mast(*r in manipulation -of the 
marble: see, for instance, Juno with the child Hercules at her lireast. 

Of quite a different character was the ihini and fon.'most among tin? sculp- 
tors during the tirst half of the 19th century, Ji. K. Fonelhcni (1780/1854), who 
against the ideals in the world of gods of tlie Antiquity — w^orii out during the 
three centuries of the renaissance — dared t<» s(?t uj) new, original, nationally 
Scandinavian ones, sprung out of a sound, energetically creative; imagination. Ilis 
success was also acknowledged hy the resi»ectful jndgnu;nt of Tlmrvaldson about his 
Thor (in Rome 1842). Mf)rcover, he has embellished our capital with a couple 
of noteworthy statues: that of Birger Jarl and of Charl(;B XIV, as well as (lothen- 
burg with that (»f Gustavus Adolphus. Ilis imitator, both in general tendency 
and in monumental sculpture, was K. G. Qrarnstrom (1810/67), of which facts 
(‘vidence is given hy his mythological group of Loke and HOder as well as liy his 
statues of Tegncr, Eugelhrejkt, and Berzelius, (’onlemporary with him was J. 
P. Molin (1814/73), w'ho, after getting his first education in ('ojmnhagen, con- 
tinued his work in Rome and, finally, by his Wrestlers acquired a fame which 
was not in any way disturbed by the remarks made against his statue of (Charles 
XII (1868) and against his Fountain (1873). 

Among the late sculjitors remain to he mentioned: the successor of Molin at 
the Academy, J. F. Kjellherg (1836,85), who, after having finished bis studies 
at hoTru;, spent his time partly at Paris, wh(;re, amongst other things, he made a 
frif.ze relief — Boys -playing at leajifrog , partly also, for a considoruhle time, 
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in Rome, where his chief work was y^A Faun 
playing with his younger brothers. In Sweden, 
he was at work for irhiny years at the me- 
morial statue of von Inline (unveiled in 
1885), besides which he modeled several por- 
trait medaillons and busts; further, A. Carl- 
son (1846 '78) — a disciple of Molin — who 
ifi (lothenbiirg achieved a large fricjze, )>Baldcrs- 
br(mna>', in which the ancient Scandinavian world 
of gods was re])resented, but, ]>erhaps, more 
known still for his bronze Vase with dancing 
bacchants, exhibited in l*aris 1878; then, also 
in the town of (iothenbiirg, 1. Fallstedt 
(1848 99), who with signal suc<-.ess mostly de- 
vote<i himself to portrait sciiljiture and, more- 
over, made a statue of John Ericsson; and 
- last but not l(!ast P. JJasselherg (1860/ 

94), one of the foremost, who studied in Paris 
ami exliibited his first statue. vE<‘ channel, in 
1880, but was miadt^ famous by his second 
work, The Snowdrop (1881), and has since, 
again and again, been glorifying woman as 
^a symbol for the life of nutiKe»: in >Iai gre- 
nouille* (1890), The NVatcrlily (1893), etc. One 
of his cedehraU^d works is The Oramlfather (in 
th(i park of Ilumhigdrdcn, Stockludm), besides 
which he has sculptured sevcTal jMirtrair. busts 
distinguisbing themselves for the pronounced 
chara<*t(*ristic tlniv present. 

Also a con])le of medal engra\ers belong 
to the deceas(Hl in the latter ]»art of the lOtli 
century. One of tlunii is J, E. Ericsson 
(1836/71), who studied his art with Gonradsen 
in Gojumhagen and then made good medals as 
well as small, pretty sculi)tnres, statuettes, and 
grouj)s. The other one was Mrs. Lm Ahlhorn 
(1826 97), who revived medalurgy, that, since 
the time of Ejungberger, was somewhat det.eri(»rated. Though a woman, she, 
however, enjoyed the distinction of being dt^signated to the ratlier imjmrtant 
function of engraven* at the Hoyal Mint after her father, L. Lundgreu. 

Among sculptors now living ought to be named foremost J. Porjeson (born 
1885). After having tried his fortune in various departments of life, amongst 
which as a dramatic sirjg(T, he studied sculpture, first at the Academy of Stock- 
holm, then, for a length of time, in Romo and Paris, and began his independent 
activity, ))artly with works of imagination, partly with genre figures (e. g., Capri 
Roy, Passet('mps) and, with his stately sketch for the Sten Stiire Memorial, pointed 
out the specific art which was going to be tbc chief object of his future activity — 
the monumental statue. In 1881, he began with the Holbcrg statue in llergen 
(Norway), f(dlowed by the fleijer monument (with »Tho Thoughts) in Uppsala 
(1888), Axel Oxenstienia (1890), Scheele (1892), and Nils Kricson (1898) — 
all in Stockholm. Then came the cx)lossal equestrian statue of Charles X Gustavus 
in Malmo (1896), Charles XI in Karlskrona (1897), another enormous equestrian 
statue, of Magnus Stenbock in Helsingborg (1901), and the John Ericsson monu- 
ment in Stoiikliolm (the same year) — the only one to which serious objec- 
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tions have been made. Such a list of monumental works can be shown by no 
other Swedish sculptor. To these may be added several busts as well as realistic 
and allegorical figures and groups. Next to him should be mentioned the medal 
engraver A, Lindbevij (boni 1839 ), who. after studies at the Academy of 
Stockholm and sevtural good attempts in his art, went to ]*aris in 1*^T7, where ht; 
learnt the superior French medalurgy, which he then introduced in Sweden. The 
first ne>v medal sent home by him from Paris was^ the oiu^ striu k in memento of 
the jubilee of Uppsala university ( 1877 ), and this was followed by a whole series 
of medals in remembrance of solemn occasions and illustrious ))t‘rsons as w(dl as 
by portrait inedaillons of famous people. — In his steps follows Ids son, E. LimU 
berg (horn 1873), who likewise has studied in Paris and alnuidy in his youth 
carried out beautiful works and has been commissioned to engi’avi' tlie pri/c medals 
of the Nobel Foundation. Further is to he noticed E. D-rumbvck (horn 1843*)? 
who, amongst other works, has executed Eve at the corpse of Abel, and tlieTemi*- 
tation of Christ (1882) - later on, sculptured in marble for tlu' ciinreh of 
Helsingborg -■ and for a private person, two friezes rej)r(‘s<'ntiug the myth of 
Amor and Psyche, as also arts and sciences allegorized by 'piitri with emblems. 
Chronologically then follows J. T. Lmtdherg (born 18.02), who. after studies at 
the Academy of Stoekholiii, ca.r*'i(\l out some works that criabl(^<l him, during some 
time, to coiitinue and accom)dish his studies in T^n-is arid Pome. Works made 
by him are — after some smaller, gi‘n re-like lignres — the group of The Foster- 
brothers (1888), ordered by ^he Swedish and the Danish States; rcli«jf and frieze 
sculptures for the three portals of Uppsala ('athedral (1892 1)4): St. Ueorge, 
and Spring marble statins for the iialace of tlu' Heir presnmi)tive (^189.'* 90) — ; 
the bronze group liuiistrial Art (1 h 97) for the jmrtico of the National Museum; 
t\c marble gi’oup of The WaviJ .aml the Shore (1897), belonging to II. M. the 
K'Tig; Grief, in marhh; (1897), in the National Musc^um; bronze statue of Olaus 
Petri, erected in 1898 at the East wall of the church of iStorkyrkaiiv in Stockholm: 
Icarus, plaster statue (1900), one of his best firod actions: and Svcia (personifica- 
tion of Sweden), ordered by II. M. tla^ King; to wliich, furtlKTiuore. lia\e to he 
added scipnlchral morninients, mcdaillons, and busts. Of the same age is fr. Lind’ 
berg (born 187)2) — a disciple of Kjellherg arnl of tin* Academy who, during 
his stay in Paris between 1880 and 1890, was stronglv impressofl with tlio stylo 
of Hasselberg and, in his manner, modeled Tlie Wave, (188.0) and, besidtis that, 
executed somt* decorative sculptural works, V, Akerman (born 18.74) has, amongst 
other things, exhibited W'rockagtj (1893) and minor bronze works. Ujist in the 
row of remarkable sculptors comes (.hr. Eriksson (horn 18.78), who, departing 
from industrial art and deeorativ() sculpture, during his time of study in ]*aris 
with success also attejnpte<l clay modeling and marble seuli)ture, which at last 
culminated in the colossal high relief of Carl \on Liime in the National Museum. 
But still he has not forgotten his original taste for industrial art, which ha.s re- 
vealed itself in several silver objects of art as wcdl as in smaller bronzes, l>csidc 3 
which he sculptured the bronze, group Study of Art. for the portico of the National 
Museum, — Of late, two young sculptors have attracted atteution : C. Milles (born 
1875) through his original and imposing sketch to a Sten Sture Monument, and 
A. II. Wissler (born 1809) through his bronze group (fountain) ;>TIie Fishing 
Tor.*^, now adorning the Adolf Fredrik square in Stockholm. 

Here ought also to he mentioned Mrs. Agnes Kjellherg- Frumerie (bom 
1809), one of the first women in Sweden who with success have devoted them- 
selves to sculpture but who has now been followed by several, soukj of whom 
during late years have occupied a j)rominent place at the Academy of Art ex- 
hibitions. 
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In Sw(5(leii, just as even where else, the first attempts in the art of painting 
ai)])eared hi connection with architecture, whose works were adorned with paint- 
ings of a decorative kind. As we have seen, this was also the ca^e with sculp- 
ture; but the productions of tliis Jirt w'ere, naturally enough, met with more rarely 
than those of painting, in consequence of their requiring more w'ork and being 
n^ort^ expensive than the latter. Jf a <;hurch w'as built of natural stone, painting 
was rather out of question, except for the windows^ and there jdastic ornamen- 
tation ]>roved more to tlie purpose. If again the cliiireli was constructed of brick 
and th(! walls were plastered inside, it becanie a niattf‘r f»f course to decorate these 
)»lastered walls with colour, for white-wash never occurred till the 17th centur>^ 
wlieri the old )>aintings w’ore washed over. And just as natural it seemed not to 
inaKe us(5 of ornamc'uts alone, but also of re]»rcsentatioiis of tigiires, the contents 
of which were hiblii'al or allegoncal, at times mixed ni> with the creations of 

})ojiiilar fancy, 'i’his was, for instance, the case in the archfushopric at the end 

of the 1.0th century when under the sway of Archbishop .lakoh UJfsson, for then 

nearly e.vcTV chur<*h in Uppland and the districts north of this jirovincc was 
dcM-kiMl out with tigure-diM*orations, which in our days, at many ]da<*os, have been 
discovenid and calhsd forth. If the church was built of wood, as was the case in 

neighbourhoods abounding in forest but otherwise jioor, it proves of still greater 

TU'cessity to jnnnt the inside while shingling the outside. Thus, for instance, the 
church of Itada in ^'ermland (from about 1320) has both the chancel and nave 
dec<>rat(id with excelhuit tignres. This was also the case with the church of Vrig- 
stad in Smaland (pulled down in 1805). Gotland was ])articulaiiy rich in stained 
windows with liihlical figures, of which decoration* much still remains. As an example 
ma> be uientione,d the beautiful lialhein church near Visby. All these images are of 
bistorical value as regards culture, tboiigb artistically they may not be worth much. 
Jn their ]>iiinitive innocence, they are, however, always touching evidences of a pious 
mood and a zeal to make the house of God pleasant for the congregation. liesidcs, 
here the details are not of so great a signification as the entirety, not the smallest 
l»ai1; of roof or vault, walls or windows generally having been left untouched by the 
<losire to (mnoble the construction by means of form and colour. In that resj)ect, the 
ornaments and the choice of colours, as a rule, j)rove of a most |>redominant interest. 

Jakob Ulfsson died in 1521, and as long as he lived, the decoration of the 
churches was, no doubt, carried on in the same way as before, and much the same 
kind of ])ainting was employed in jialaces and other dwelling-houses, although 
with some chauge of the subjects when concerning profane purposes. With the 
acctissioii of King Gustavus Vasa (1523/60) and the beginning predominance of 
the Vasa style in all the new palaces, a decided change of style ensued also, in 
the art of painting. I’he sleeping-chamber of Phik XIV in Kalmar Castle gives 
an idea both about the decoration and the painting. The former is »intarsia», 
both for the ornamentation — which, like the whole room, is in the Renaissance 
style — and for the inlaid landscapes. The painting is represented by the large 
frieze above the wainscot, where you see a wild-boar hunt modeled in jdaster 
and ]>ainted in natural colours. Also the old parts of Grij»shoIin Castle, where 
the amdent ijainting is retained; above all, in the bod-chamber of Duke (’harles 
(vj)rison of Johan Ills) — give an idea about the taste of that i)criod. 

p'rom tlie time of Gustavus Vasa inclusive, portraits of Swedish men and 
women begin to occur, but always, as far as is known, executed by foreign j^ainters 
— Germans or Dutchmen. Gustavus is known to have been in communication 
with Master Jan van Score! of the old Dutch school. Portraits exist of the King 
himself (1542) and of his sister Margareta (Gripsholra and Uppsala). But it was 
not till the 17th century that painters of distinction appeared in our country. 
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One of them was J. H, Fib fas, who between 1625 and 1664 made rather good 
portraits of eminent men of the time, as Gyllcnhielm, Skytttj, Axel Oxenstierna. By 
Queen Kristina (l(J44 54) a eouple of foreigners wert^ eallcd in, though they soon 
returned hoifie, namely the Dutehrnan .Dai\ Beck, known for his portrait of the 
Queen, and the Frenehman SiUtastivn Bourihn, who also puintcMl her. The most 
remarkable portrait of Kristina is, however, one by the Dutchman Abr. Wuchfrrs 
(in Ui^psala, 1667). Great harm was inflicted on art milture in onr country by 
this queen’s carrying away with Iht, after her reimiiciatiou of the ('rown, tliose 
paintings by renowned artists — chiefly Italian, however — which, during the Thirty 
Years’ ^Var, had been brought home as booty from Southern (iermany and Prague. 

At the api»roach of the Caroline time in the latter i»art of the 17th century, 
a man made ids ap])earance who was going to exercise a great inHnem*e on art 
in Sw^eden, namely the (lorman, David Kldcker, later on (unobled into FhrcH- 
strakl (1620 OS), who came already about 165l» hut did not settle in earn<-st ir 
our country till DJOl. He was then nominated "coiirt-counterfriter and, })y and 
by, formed a school, which, during the end of the 17tb and the iHiginning of tin' 
IJ^tb century, l)ec.unic of si^iritication for art. e\nii though of a transitory ont‘. 
On a foreign tom* h(^ got the o]»portiinity of stiid\ing. first at Nnreinberg. and 
then chiefly in Pome with Pietro da Cortona. Thus, his st\ It* was baseil <»n the 
principle of the Italian barotpu' — to toilow in tin* '‘tt'ps of the L'reat masters — 
wdierehy also a great deal of (i('nnun In'uvim'ss hnvt'd it^ wav into the iinavoitlahle 
allegorical presentations. This slnov^ plainly in his largt* di‘coiati\t' works, plafond 
and wall-j>aint,ings e. g. the ceiling of tin; hall in the lloust; of tin* Nobility — tin; 
y( ’onsultation of tiie Virtues (1674) — and iii sindlar ]>r(>ductions at Drottning- 
holm palace. couple of largo but ratln'r void n“ligi(nis pictnn‘S are: Tin* Cruci- 
fixions and* »Tb(! Last ,Jinlgn»ent in tin; clmrch of j^Storkyrkan in St,o(“kh(dni. During 
the whole of his activity, Khrenstrahl show's a rather sharj) vyv for ctdoiirs. But 
what he btcks more and more is the i»ow'er of imiividnalizing. A ml yet ho had 
begun as an excellent portrait-painter, sec the likeness of the great gi'iieral and 
patriot Krik Dahlherg (lf>64, at l]])psala) ainl several ]>ortraits f>f Charles XI, 
alone or together with tin; royal family. I'liat he also had an <*>(' for nature is 
shown by his reprcs(3utati()ns of horses, dogs, and otln;r animals, as well as by 
the landscapes he jmt as a hackgroiiiul to many of his pictnns. 

His foremost disci]dc was one of his relatives, J^ar. r. Krufft (165.‘* 1724). 
who be<*aTne the »counterfeiter^^ of (,'haries XII and left m.any ])ortraits of that King, 
from the first years of his reign till the last. nosid(;s him, tln*n! wen’ many jM»rtrayers 
during that period, as the Dutchman Martin. Mrijtrns^ who cariii* into the country 
about 1670 and, amongst others, has ])ainted the famous scientist Olof l{udhcc;k, 
Sen. (in Uppsala); likewise his relative Geotye J)es Mnrrps (UiU7. 1776), who was 
bom in Stockholm but, after achieving many good portraits in Sweden, transferred his 
activity into (fermany. Then may he add<;d ./. 7^. (16:11/1711 ; summoned 

from iVureinberg), w'ho at Drottiiingholm palace paint(;d the hattl(;s of (’harJc3S X 
and Charles XI in Polaiul and in Skane. As mi have sotm, all these artists were 
either immigrants or, at any rate, of foreign extraction. But at the rear of the 
long line we have to remem her two Swedes: JoJum Sylvim (f 16!*r>), who worked 
at the decoration of Drottiiingholm with plafond jiaintings, and Erik .Dahlherg 
(1625/170.3), the great engineer-general, who in his youth visited Italy, where he 
studied the art of drawing at the side of his portrayer, Klocker, and wdio, later on, 
gave outline sketches, on the ba.sis of which the. battle-jdee.es of JiCmke wore earned 
out, and lastly, in his well-known collection of pictures of Swedish towms and estates, 
called »Suecia antiqua et hodiernal^, raised a in(;morial to himself of lasting value. 

It was the disciples of D. v. Krafft, who during the first third of the 18th 
century supplied the demands of the time in the art of painting, i. c. as por- 
trayers. There were first two older ones, ./. D. Swartz (1678/1740) and 6. 
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Schroder (1684/1750), then Lor. Pas^tj Sen, (1702/66), who at the beginning 
of the Era of Liberty was the portrait-painter in vogue, 0. Arenius (1701/66), 
son of a elergynian in Ui»plan(l, succeeding Pasch about 1740, and finally */. //, 
Scheffel (1690/1781), who strikes a bridge, as it were, from the old manner of 
I)ainting in dark colours to the fair tints of the rococo. • 

Tlius, way was paved for French influence on Swedish ))ainting, and this be- 
came an aecom]>lished fact when the Frenchman G. Tnraiml (1701/50), on the 
iiii]mlse of Count K. Cr. Tessin, was called in, 17.82, after whic h — in 17.85 — 
the tirst foundation-stone was laid to the Academy of Painting by the maecenas 
just mentioned. Taraval undc^rtook to be the unselfish d raw' ingrn aster at the new' 
institution, jiersevering in it till his d(‘utb, and at tlui <anie time worked at the 
dc*c‘orati(»Ti of the royal palace. 'J’he tirst advocate for the b'rench tendency was 
th(‘ Swede G. Z?/n(/5c?y/ (1 695, 1 786). After living in Paris 1717 4. and le.arning 
the chief art of the rococo — jnistcd-juiinting — with the Italian ]»aintress Kosalba 
Csirriera, he came? home! during the last mentioned >ear and soon became the 
favourite ]Kiintt‘r of thcj up]»er ttm thousand. Lundberg himself was also a man 
of the world, such as tlui tinn^ demanded, and most su<‘c(ssful he was in ladies’ 
portraits, ;imong whicli the best c(n*tainly is an nntinished one of Mrs. Schroder, 
at thc^ Ac'adeiny of Arts, lint had he been the* tirst of thci time to make a long 
stay in the capital of taste of that time, ho was i>resently followed by a whole 
line of SwcMiish ]»ai liters, among whom some went to find their artistical education 
in Jhiris. ollu rs again riiniaiiK-d there as naturalized Fremdimen. 

Foremo*.! amongst these mcm Alvx. Hodm (1718 93) may be deemed to 
stand; from iiis native town, Mahno, he came n)> to Stockholm in 1736 and 
studied under the can* of Schroder, aPer which he went to (iermany and Italy in 
174.5 — c\cr\ where painting for his li\ing. .*Vt last, he arrived in Paris, 1752, 
where, already in 175.3, he Ixjcaine a member of the Academy. There he settled 
for tlic‘ future*. About 177 5 he risitcid his native eountry and staid for some 
time in St. Petersburg. For the rest. h(^ had his home* in Paris, where he had 
married and where he died in the midst of the Kcvolntion. During the days of 
his stremgth, he was the painter of the aristocracy and gra titled these* circles of 
society, who, may hf*, were Iciss desirous of a deep characteristic tlian of brilliant 
colours and an illusory remdering of the; dross iiuitcudal and ornaments, as for 
instam-e silk and velvet, gold and jewels. In Sweden, this .art of his is rejiresented 
by the* large* ])ortrait of (instavus 111 at (Iripsholni as also by several good 
jmrtrait-groups. One among bis most graphic portraits is that of Karl von Linne 
(1775, the* .\«\ademy of Science). — Jn J*aris i\ Kraff^ Sen. (1720 93), also 
liv(;(l, who on his rc^turn homo jeortrayed in the midcllcj-class cir(‘l(*s; there Lor. 
Pasch. Jnn. (173.3/1805), likewise lived, who after the Paris studicis became the 
])ortrayer of the (nistavian era within the higher class(*s. — In Paris remained not 
only lloslin, but also the two renowned miniature j)ainters J\ A. flail (1739/93) 
and Nik. Lafrensen. .hin. (17.37/1807), the former of whom devoted himself 
exclusively to portraiture, while? the latter at the side of this art ]>ai(l homage to 
tlie frivolous tendency ]>r(?\alent in French art at the time ]>receding the Revo- 
lution. Here may still be; added two more of t.hi!S(i Paris-goers, namely P. 
JfillcsfrotiL (1732/1815), a picturer of family scenes from the Gustavian era, and 
A. IJ. Wcrtrnaller (1749/1812); who made jmrtraits and mythological tigiires, 
partly in Paris, partly in Sweden, iinaJly in America, wh(?re he died. 

The last group of ])ainters during the (jliistavian era comprises those wiio luid 
less to do with French art as a model but looked in other directions for their 
ideals, and juirtly nninhered amongst the friends of Sergei. One of these independ- 
ent ]»ainters, K. G. Pilo (1712 93), is not even altogether an adept of Swedish 
art of jiaintiug, b(H*anse, though born a Swede, he spent his principal time of 
activity in ('openhagcii, where be became the director of the Academy, and only 
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at sixty years of ajje returned to Stockholm, where he l)ecame of fijreat consequence 
to the dt^eloiuneiit of the Academy. He tlion 3 »ainted his chief picture, The Coro- 
nation of Custavus III (the National muscuraX which, however, remained un- 
linislicd. Z>. Dfsprez (1737/1804) likewise occu])ies a ]duce by himself; he was 
culled ill as a scone-painter for the new ojurra-housi^ but also worked as a painter 
of ]»ictures and as au arciiitect. A soul most conjrenial to Serjjel, in being an a<l- 
licrent of \eo-antiqaity. was J. A. Manreliez (1747; 1810), who already in his 
childhood had arrived in Sweden; a man more notable for his retinement, his 

ability as a tcaclier and jiromoter of industrial art, and for his art of drawing 

than for his jneturos. To the same sphere also belonged Elian M art in (1739/1818), 
who mainly studied in London and became our first real landsca]H?-}>aint(!r, pre- 
ceded only by the insigniticant J. Sevenbom (17‘21 '84), who lias jiaiiited views 
of Stockholm. Hut Martin was moreover a tignn^-painter and a sensitive ]>or- 
trayer of rank, in whose w'orks his English studies nun be traced. The same is 

the case with the last iiortraycr in the era of (Justavus 111, K. F. r. JJreda 

(1759/1818), who after studying with Sir Joshua Reynolds in London, achieved 
excellent likenesses of the ladies and gentlemen of his time, whom he know how 
to render with a good characteristic and tim^ colouring. 

During tlu^ 18th century, the ari of chahH>grai)hy was also I'ultivated with a 
certain predilection, and the principal followers of it w(‘n‘: J\ G, Flodintj 
(1731/ 9 1 ), who e \ e n o rganized an v. ngra\ ers’ school , J, Gil I be ip ( 1724/93), and 
J. F. Martin (1755; 181G) — brother of the i»ainter — who besides juirtraits 
also made landscapes. 

Had painting, like sculpture, had a period of golden days during the Gustavian 
era, the position of tnese two arts, during the first decades that followed 1809, 
became rather different. While s^mlpture, as we have seen, subseiinently to Sergei 
kept to a relatively high standard, there occurred namely, soon after the decease 
of the surviving (iustavians, a retrograde in the art of painting, wdiich now offers 
little of interest. The representatives of this nntalented jog-trot were Z. Westin 
(1782/1862), whose historical pieces were equally void and sleek as his portraits, 
and P, Krajfty Jun. (1777/1863), wdio in the beginning ins])ircd great hopes, 
w^hich, however, in course of time, by and by fell into dust. And, though de- 
nominated >.a romanticist before romaiiticismv, the landscape-painter K, J. FahU 
crantz (1774/1861) nevertheless w'as no artist of rank, even if it cannot be 
denied that he, at times, understood bow to collect the impressions of Swedish natural 
scenery into a tone that created a wholecast picture. — The academic tendency 
soon met with ojiposition, not only by criticism, but also by artists longing for a 
more liberal and natural conception and mode of presentation. The first ijbampion 
for this opposition was K, G. Sandberg (1782/1854) backed by Fogelberg, the 
sculptor. His sketches from the peoide’s life, and the historical frescoes in Uppsala 
Cathedral were respectable attempts at a new style of presentation; his iiortraits 
certainly did not come up to Ureda’s but still they were truer than those by Westin. 

These three — Westin, Fahlcrantz, and Sandberg — never went abroad, 
and the studies in Paris had now come to an end. It was Rome instead that 
the painters — like the sculptors before them — at i)rcsent had in view. One 
among the first to find his way to Rome was 0, J, Soderrnark (1790/1848), 
one of tile many military men in Sweden wdio have acquired the name of an 
artist. He was a clever portrayer, wlio honestly and faithfully kept to nature. 
Still more accomplished within the same sphere was his proteg6 in Rome, U, 
Troili (1815/75), with whom this kind of painting again began to rise in Sweden. 
A third pilgrim for the same place was N. J. Blommer (1816/5.3), wiio via 
Paris arrived in Rome, where an early death awaited him when, in a foreign 
country, he had given sha]»e to his imaginative dreams about the sagas and mytho- 
logical figures of the North. Egron Tjundgren (1815/75) visited not only Rome 
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and Italy, but also Spain and India; he frequently took up his abode in England 
and has loft us the remembrances of his travels in excellent water-colour pictures. 
J. Stack (1812/08) and G. V, Palm (1810/91) — both landscape-painters — 
also went to Koine; the former has, moreover, painted views from Holland, the 
latter mostly from Italy and Sweden. ./. Bokhmd (1817/81) chiefly meri- 
torious as a teacher and as museum director. 

Among other imiuters belonging to the middle of the 10th century may here 
be mentioned P. G. Wicd^nkUevij (1818/46) — the ]»rotege of Sandberg — who 
in J\aris astonisheci the world with landscapes of the North represented in the 
manner of the old Dutch ]>ainters. M\vrku» Larmn (182r>/«>4), a volcanic, 
]>assionat(! nature, who by his impetuousness annihilated his great talent of reprci- 
stuiting cataracts in lugubrious surroundings and mariiie-i)ieccs in a light full of 
effect; Edvard ./icrr//i (1828 '80), the lovely and faithful picturer of the birch- 
wood scenery in th(j Miilar valley; .7. IlOckcrt (1826/66), who returned to France, 
where he acquired a good nijmtation and, later on, was followed by many; an 
(excellent colourist, and highly esteemed, more for his pii^tnres from national 
life than for his liistorical paintings; K, D'Vnekfr (1828/66), who w*ent to 
Diisscldorf for his education, to which town he then attracted many Swedes, 
and became a great master in cbaracter i>icture9 with modern motives and 
many tigunjs; and F. Fagcrlin (born 1825), the last surviving painter of 
those marking the rise after the middle of the centun', to which rise he 
effectually contributed by the talent he develojKid in Diisseldorf* — where he has 
settJ(^d — of picturing Dutch low' life in a s])irited way. To the same group may 
be reckoned G. Salornan (1821/1002), a Danish artist educated in Copenhagen, 
then settling in Sw(;don and making gemre jnetures and ])ortraits; and likewise the 
architect F. V. Scholander (181()/81), whose storied architectural water-colour 
pieces and fantastical illustrations to ancient sagas and to Ins own ballads are widely 
known. Finally, we will here also mention a lady, Amalia Lindegren (1814/91), 
who with success jiainted juctures out of common life and also }>ortraits. 

The ])aiuters remaining to be mentioned belong to the latter part of the 
10th century, and most of them arc still alive. They will here be divided into 
several groups, the first of which includes the artists from the sixties and seventies. 
The oldest of them is M, E, Wivge (1825^)0), who after academical studies 
and travels in the South, devoted himself to historical ]}aiiiting, with chiefly an- 
cient Northern motives. Three of his principal works art) to be seen in the National 
Museum: Kraka, Loke and Sigyn, and Tor’s contest with the Giants. The same 
course was followcxl by his fellow-student, J. A. Malmstrdm (1829/1901), who 
sent home from abroad lleiiner and Aslbg, The Sons of Ragnar Lodbrok, and 
Ingeborg receiving the message about Hjalniar’s death. In Paris he began his 
great work, the Kravalla battle, the first sketch for which he rejected to plan 
another, larger picture in 1869, which, however, he never accomj»lished. The 
former — still in existence — is his best production though. Moreover, he painted 
his highly esteemed vFJfvalek® (Fairy-dance), a scries of images out of children’s 
life, and illustrations to the poetical works, Frithiofs Saga and Filnrik St&ls Sagner. 
The two artists now mentioned reached the climax of that Old Scandinavian ten- 
dency made so much of by Charles XV. Then follow a cou]»le of landscape-painters, 
viz., Alfr. Wohlherg (born 1834) .and 6r. Pydherg (born 1835), the former rather 
cosmopolitan in his jiictures from France and Italy, but also distinguished by those 
of his native country, e. g., from Hallands Vftdero; the latter exclusively a picturer 
of Swedish sceneiy, with the blithe nature aud aerial jirospects of Skane as his 
principal s])here. Ily way of transition, the architect A. Tli. Gellerstedt (born 
1836) — a discijjle of Scholander — is jmt in here; he has accomplished several 
small landscai)cs in watercolours, whose dimensions and tone of fainiliaritj' equal 
his highly favoured small pieces of jmetiy'. To these older painters also belongs 
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David and Satd. Pirturc by J. Khonjjero. 


6r. Brandelim (18;{3/84), who mostly studied in Paris and earned out very f?ood 
gcnre-i»ieces from his native plaee, the province of VestergotJaiid — generally witli 
a lively or comical motive out of the i)eoi)Je’s life, installed into well chosen natural 
surroundings, e. g., The (iate-boy. 
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In the center of this group stands the most prominent Swedish painter of the 
period, count Gr. v. Hosen (born 184.S), who, after studies at home but chiefly, 
though, under the direction of Ley, the Belgian, undertook several travels for 
study, two of which he directed to the Orient. As a history-painter, he has mostly 
kej)t to tlie 16th century, especially to Erik XIV and the people surrounding 
him: Karin Mansdotter and (ibran Persson; also The Prodigal Son is deyncted in 
the style of that age. Moreover, he is a portrayer of supfemie rank (his Father, 
Nordenskiold, Pontus Wikner, and the painter’s own portrait for the Uftizi gallery 
in Florence). If, Saltnson (184.^/04) began as a history-painter but then passed 
over to i)icturcs out of the jieople’s life, y^ith subjects mostly from France (Picardie), 
but also from Skane. Gr. Cederstrom (born 1845) entered the military 
<^areer but turned painter and has, in this capacity, in several pictures treated 
the time of (^harh^s Xll. But besides, he has also ]>ainted other subjects, amongst 
which The Salvation Army in Paris is considered to be a most successful grasp. 
Ilis Magnus Stenbock in Malmo is not to be forgotten cither. J. Kronberg (bom 
1850), like tlie two preceding ones an eminent yiaintcr of the time, has studied 
chiefly in Municli and Borne and disjdayed his activity within all the sjiheres 
of jiainting. Ilis Bryad was tin; first work to spread his fame, and it was followed 
by several similar jiictures of imagination; later on, he yiroduced his famous 
"David and Sanb. He has also accomjdislual two large decorative pieces of work, 
namely the ydafond paintings in the western stairway of the Boyal palace and the 
cupola of AdoK Fredrik’s Church. Finally has .Y. (born 1842) depicted 

an episode out of the French -German war, >A Hero’s l)eatlri>, and Gustavus 
Adolphus at Lutzen, and K. G, J/elUfrist (1851/00) has in pictures out of our 
old history stood up as a reyiresentative for.contcmimraneous German historical 
art. Siiecimens are: Valdemar Atterdag in Visby, and Olaus Petrj and Peder 
Galle — both in the National Museum. 

Like at many other jdtU'es in Europe, the artists of our country were during 
the eighties and nineties divided in two separate grouj)S, one of wdiich comprises 
those following the traditional course, the other again those striving for the libe- 
ration of iiainting from authoritative bonds in conception and for bold experiments 
ill execution. 'Fo the former tendency — also called the academical — w^e reckon 
many good artists, most of whom are landscape-painters. The oldest amongst 
them is (). ArhorvJiua (born 1842), who has studied principally in Diisseldorf 
and Munich, and jjreferably pictures the scenery of his native jirovince, Dalarne, 
ami the mining districts with accessories of i>eo])le and animals, e. g.. Chalet 
yuisture in I)alarnt\ and Mora ('hurcli in winter-time. Then (‘omes R, Norstedt 
(born 1843), natural poet with French colouring, who, however, mostly paints 
Swedish scenery with motives from his native jilace, Vingaker; also his wife, Anna 
NorHedt (Miss Mnnthe, born 1854) is an excellent paintress of still life and flowers. 
Further, A. Lind man (born 1848), who has studied in France and Italy, pro- 
duces sea- paintings; quite lately one representing the Norrstrbm in Stockholm. 
Particularly eminent was the late inarine-iiainter K. Skdnherg (1850/83), the 
first who knew how, in an illusor>’ way, to render water in motion, chiefly in 
Swedish ami Dutch sea-i>orts but, above all, with motive:^ from Venice. Here 
wo must remember a cou]»le of lady-]»ortrayers : Miss Ilildegard Norherg (born 
1844), who studies in Paris and has distinguished herself for good and characteristic 
likenesses of elderly men, e. g., Hector Selggren. Professor l.iiidhagen a. o., and 
Mrs. IfUdrgard ThoreJl (Miss Bergendal, born 1850), wdio has studied in Paris 
and Copenhagen, and among whose first ]»roductions the portrait of a lady, now 
in the Gothenburg Museum, attracted attention. A thorough artist is E. Rosen- 
berg (born 1858), who, choosing his motives from the Sodermanland side of 
Stockholm, pictures the poetry of nature in the environs of that town; most 
mightily he has done so in the stately picture ".March Eveningv>, the result of a 
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]\>rn's Death. Picture by X. Porsberg. 

(i.?c'‘nnial work. A. Jungsfedt (born ISoO) lias studied at borne; and abroad, and 
his first love within the world of art was the depietiiif^ of landscapes with quarries 
and sandpits and accessories thereto, but, later on, he embraced jiaintinp: of por- 
traits, amoiif^ht which two of King Oscar are to be noted — one in the sfoyer* 
of the Koyal Opera, the other one, a knee-jiieee in a military cloak and a 
general’s cap, taken during a drill. Moreover, he has accoinjilished plafond 
paintings for the Church of St. Olof in Norrkoping. Three landscape-painters 
here form one group: the oldest is A, Fahlcrantz (born a lover of moon- 

light and dusk and strange effects of light in the clouds, and who chiefly has 
taken his motives from the Baltic, outside of Stockholm; the second is G. Kail- 
stenias (born 1801), who generally paints the nature of Central Sweden with its 
varjing scenery of land and lake, mountain and wood, lately fond of producing 
strong effects of sunlight, c. g., in Forest lake in the Evening Sun (the Natio- 
nal Museum); the third is A. Schultzherg (born 1862), who has studied in the 
South, but spent his talent on winter pictures from his native province, Dalame, 
amongst which Walpurgis-night (the National Museum) with the fantastic light 
from the flickering bonfires is the most noteworthy. A, Wallander (born 1862) 
has ill coloured chalks made characteristic pictures from national life, but is now 
modeling and decorating within the sphere of ceramic art. TF. Smith (bom 1867) 
has painted both landscapes and geiirc-jiieces full of character; G. Ankarcrona 
(bom 1869) has also with genuine Swedish power, especially in the aerial parts, 
accomplished landscapes with figures; and A, Bergstrom (bom 1869) is a tmly 
poetical painter of natural scenery, whether it be pictures from the French coast 
or familiar Swedish pasture-grounds and groves. 

To the last group, which, properly spoken, made its appearance in 1886 and 
then termed itself »Oppoiient8», but in 1891 exhibited its works conjointly with 
those of the group just mentioned at the International Exhibition of Munich, where 
both did honour to the Swedish name — belong several men of eminent talent, 
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who will hero be arranged according to their natal years, on much the same 
principle as the preceding ones. First we meet one among the foremost of the 
party, Ernst Josephson (born 1851), who after five years of extensive traveling 
for his development, began his independent activity in Stockholm and immediately 
made himself known to be a thoroughbred colourist, as he had promised already 
in his David and Saul (1878). It was figure-painting and portraiture to which 
he devoted himself; foremost stand Spanish pictures of several kinds, e. g., Spanish 
blacksmiths (1882, in Christiania), the River-god (1884), some genre-paintings, 
and the distinguished i>ortraits of Skanberg and Osterlind, the artists, as well as 
of Mr. Renholni, the writer. Hut btifore the close of the eighties, his activity was 
interrupted by illness. Carl Larsnon (born 1853), who also belongs to the party, 
is one of the most i)ersonal among our painters, and that, not only inasmuch as 
he generally paints himself and his family, but als() because of his genuine Swedish 
temi»ei*anu!nt. The waten'olour-series vA Home'> (in the National Museum) is the 
most tyi)ical in this rcs])ect. For the rest, he is the fresco] »ainter who made 
the pictures out of Swedish history of art in the staircfise-porch of the National 
Musenm. Resides, he has decorated one of the Girls^ colleges in Gothenburg with 
wall-])aintings as also the ^doyer^ of the now R(»yal Theater, and, of late, he has 
executed tlie large fresco for a State (,'ollege in Stockholm, ^Students during 
military divine service^. A*. Ihetjerstvihn (born 1854), to Ijcgiii with, painted 
genr('-pi(iccs a.nd laiidscai>os but then passed over to characteristic portraits of 
musicians depicted in tlieir actirity: Anlin with his violin, Stenhanimar at the 
piano iirg<;d to this change, of subjects, not only by ]»ersonal friendship, but 
also by love oJ tlu ir art. C. Ntmhiroin (horn 1855), who, like his comrades, 
studied in I’aiis, paints jmwerfiil, somewhat harsh landscapes with motives from 
the west-coast, (six'cially llalland (Varherg> and RohusJan (Tjorn), but also from 
the iieiglibouriiood of Stockholm. G. Pauli (born 1855), a versatih^. artist, nas 
('xeented landsca]ms and genre-j»icturcs, as Summer Evening, (’hild of the Lord s 
Sup])er, anti Midsniiiim'r-\vak(\ as also frescoes in the staircase-jmrch of the 
Gothenburg Museum and in the Southern State College in Stockholm, as w'ell 
as tleconitions of the Royal Oj>era and the diniTig-hall at the Hotel Rydberg in 
the capital, llis wife, Ranna Pauli (Miss IJirsvk, born 18f»4), is a talented 
paiiitress, who has achieved genre-pieces, landscape's, and portraits. Many-sided is 
also Era Bonnirr (born 1857), who, besities landscapes and portraits, has carried 
out objects of industrial art in silver and bronze. N. Kreuper (born 1858), an 
original sketclier of scenery anti animals, has studied in, i*aris but, in his motives, 
sticks to his native island — Olaiid — as also R) llalland (Varberg), where he, 
together with Nordstrom ami R. Rergb, constituted the »Varberg schoolv; he was 
staying therii 1887/1)0. His speciality are panel oil-paintings and jicncil-drawing. 
JL Briujh (born 1858) is a si>eculative artist who has worked with in all spheres, 
even with bis pen as an author. As a landscapc-]»ainter, be has, for instance, 
accomplished Evening tone. (Varberg); as a genre-painter, Tw^o Women at tlie 
hearth; as a ])ortrayer, Miss Eva Bonnier, and the excellent portrait of himself 
for the Uffizi in Florence. But as yet, the most prominent place is due to his 
Summer P>cning in the North, uniting figures with a glorious landscape. 0. Bjorck 
(born 1800) studied in Baris and Munich, Venice and lioinc and began as a 
genre-painter ((i. g., Distress Gun, in (kipeiibagen, and The Vegetable Market of 
Venice, in Stockholm). Aftt^rwards be embraced portrait-]uiinting and was, to 
begin with, most successful with robust individuals out of the middle classes, but 
he has also noble figures of men and women, as Prince iMigcn, V. v. Heidciistam, 
and his own wife. Ho has also ])aintcd a series of i»ictures decorating the dining- 
hall of the Opera Restaurant. A, Zorn (born 1800), the »enfant gate» of Swedish 
art, has tried his i>owers in all spheres of art: portrait, genre, landscape; oil-painting, 
watercolour, etching; and sculpture. In landscapes, he excels in rendering water 



in movement, in the genre lie chooses his 
motives with preierence from his native 
place, Mora in Dalarne, but does not 
by any means desinse Spaniards or 
gi])sies, or French women either. Mid- 
suminor-dance in Dalarne is one of his 
btist works of the kind. As a i»or- 
trayer, lu; lias ])aintod King Oscar, his 
own ]>ortrait, and many others — all 
in the same suggestive manner that 
ill a suitabJiJ way causes colours and 
strokes of the jumcil to flow together 
into an eflect. He has just completed 
the modtdiiig of a statue of Gustavus 
Vasa. /?. JAl}i>fors (born 1860) has 
become world famed as a idcturer of 
aniiiiaJ life in the North. He first 
studied Ujiiihind S(‘enery in the neigh- 
bonrhoixl of rjipsala, but has now 
setth'd in the vSkiirganl" to study sea 
and water-fowl, swans, wildgecse, eidi‘rs, 
(‘t(*. His largi^st jiicture is that of Swans 
on the Wing, in a State Follege in 
Stockholm (XoiTa Latinlilrovcrket). In 
the same oolh^e 7V/nrr KuafV (hern ISi;.*/) has painted his hitluirto greatest 
wo»*k: Skiirgard landsi -q.c in tlie Twilight. He loves the scenery of political tone 
thi t our country has to offer and* has produced many jncturcjs of the kind, bearing 
the stamp *of personal hading, and with special attimtion ho studies the. atmosjiht^rie 
phenomena in various liglits, at difi*orent times of the day. 

Finally, the art of etching has of late successfully been carried on by sl^veral 
artists, among whom here may Ix^ iiKUitioned .1. (born 1 8:^.5), U. Ilaij- 

IwifJ (born 1844), and A. Tnlihcrn (born 1860) — all of wliom (l(‘vote tlKun- 
selves to that art exclusi\e!> ; and among other artists, chiefly Zorn^ (\ Larssou, 
and the arehitcct F. Bohtrn (horn I'^fiO). 



Miisii*. 

It is not, in fact, until in the lOtli (remtury that Sweden j»n*s<*nts a really 
vital and iudeiiendeut art of music. Hut as far hack as our history reaches, nay, 
oven from the dim times of the Sagas, music and its practicians were much 
thought of by high and low. Songs were jierformed at sacrifice's and festivities, 
the old Scald skilfully touched his liarji in accompaniment to his song as w(dl 
as with the intention of animating his audi(‘uc(‘ to dance. Originally, singing was 
perhaps more of a recital and thus differed from the later national airs (Folk- 
visor) — the principal treasure of melodies in the middle ages — which used to 
be sung te) the accompaniment of a jiantomimic dancr;, as still is done in the 
FaerOe Islands, and which is also indicated by tbe very name >d)allad». 

With tbe Roman Catholic Cbiireb the iriagnificent musical service of the 
same made its entrance with its singing ]>riests and choristers. Vocal music 
became one of the chief subjeds in the convent schools, and even after the Refor- 
mation it occupied a prominent plarn in the school time-tabhj. The Vasa Kings 
were highly musical. Gustavus Vasa was an ardent lutanist, Erik XIV was a 
composer, Sigismund brought over Polish musicians to Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus 
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improved the regimental music, Kristina called in French and Italian singers and 
musicians and cultivated the allegorical vballet» above all. 

The Duhfn family was for a length of time the foremost representatives of 
Swedish music, somewhat later IL Jiornan (1694/1758). A more regular 
concert system now Ix^gan to arise, and several foreign opera-companies were 
called in. A permanent Swedish stage was founded by (lustavus JlParid, in 1773, 
began its activity with the opera vThetis and l*el<H*>, tlien got a house of its own in 
1782, inaugurating its work with >'Cora and Alonzo» by Naumann, a German called 
in, which soon was siicceedcid by his xGustavus Vasa» — for a long time consi- 
dered to be the principal Swedish national opera (Jibretto by (justavus 111 and 
Kcllgreii). Among other foreigners called in, J. Hwffner (1759/1833) is parti- 
cularly to be noted as the specitic creator of the Uppsala student -song and the 
systeniatizer of the chorals for the hymn-book by Wallin, of 1819. 



The Royal Opera, Stockholm. 


The, 19th centnn' was introduced with the annihilating plans of Gustavus 
Adolphus IV against the ojKTa-institutiou, which, however, came to nothing buf a 
temporary paralyzation. The matter of concerts w^as promoted by the instituting 
of the Harmonic Society in 1820, which, later on, was followed by a quantity of 
vocal s(»cieties in the ca])ital and the provinces, especially for ])ractising quartets 
of male voic(^s — a creation of that century and an art in which Sweden ranks 
foremost. In this branch and — within the precincts of solo-singing — in the 
romaiiza, Swedish production has been more national than within any other 
branch of musical art. Amongst our quartet composers are to be mentioned 
foremost: Otto JAadhlad (1809/64), the creator of the Lund student-song and 
the re])resentative for the temperament of Southern Sweden, and Gwmar Wenner’- 
herg (1817/1901), moreover famous as a poet, who represents the North Swedish 
character and in his collection of duets, called »(iluntarney, has sketched student 
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life in Uppsala, besides which he belongs to the few in onr country who have 
tried their hands at oratorios. 


An interest for the national ideas was chiefly roused by the »Gothic schooh (see 
page 404) and particularly by means of the Swedish national airs (Folkvisor) published 
by K, ( t . G§ijer (1783/1847) and A, A. Afzelius (1783/1^71). The ditties sung 
at the end of the 18th century were either of a German character, as with 0. Ahl- 
Htrom (1750/1833), or else of a French one, as in most of the Bellman airs 
(p. 401). A more Swedish stamp they assume, paHly already witli J, E, Nord- 
hlom (1788/1848), still more with Geijer, theweat historian and i)oet, and further 
with Adolf Lindhlad, (1801/78), called »the^wedish Schubert». This tendency 
culminates in A, SMerman (1832/76), a type of Swedisli temi)eraraent, mu(;h 
corresponding to what Grieg is concerning Norwegian disposition. I‘articularly in 
the department of the ballad, SOderman has, by the aid r>f the orchestra, achi(wod 
master-pieces such as Taiinhiiuser, The Iluin of the Mill, The Kevlaar Pil- 
grimage, Th(* Black Knight, and Heart- 



grief. He als«> comj>osf‘d excellent mu- 
sical contri hut-ions for dramas: The Ulf- 
asa Wedding, The Maid of Orleans, etc, 
and, in The First Achievements of tlie 
Devil, gav(j us our best operetta; but 
in spite ot several plannings, he never 
could make uj> his mind to coTnj)ose a 
great opera (just as littli' as Grifjg ever 
did). — Famous and of great popularity 
is Soderinan’s composition h)rmale chorus: 
The Peasant Wedding. 

Among tin* nunaining romanza com- 
posers must be mentioned as tlie chief 
ones: ./. A. Joaephson (181 8/80) and, 
of late, K, Sjopren (born 1853). Ro- 
manzas wen? also written by all the 
comjmsers mentioned below a. o., and 
this our most national branch is flourish- 


August Soderman. still, even if it docs not presimt the 

same skill in melody as it usihI t<). 

Within the operatic department vernacular i>roduction has been rather rich in 
minor operettas but poor in great operas of thorough merit. The musical drama. 
The Partisans of la Fronde by A, Lindhlad^ and the opera Estndla do Soria by 
F. Berwald (1796/1868), formed the programme at the inauguration of the new 
Operahouse, which was opened September 19, 1898. The style of these as well as 
of other earlier w^orks attaches itself to Mozart, Weber, or Spohr, in the musical 
dramas also to that of the French Opera comique. /. IJalhtrOm (1826/1901) made 
the influence of Meyerbeer and at the same tiim^ a somewhat livelier ])roductiveness 
prevail, besides which he tried to introduce a national tone. '*The Mountain-taken* 


(Den Bergtagna) is our first great national opera in the sense; that both the subject,* 
the libretto, and the national character are Swedish. A tendency towards nationality 
is also to be traced among his followers, at the same time as Meyerbeer is partly 
succeeded by Richard Wagner as a model. This is, for instance, evident in Harald 
the Viking and The treasure of King Valdemar (Valdemarsskatten) by A. HalUn 
(born 1846), in Tirfing and »Gillet (banquet) pa Solhaug* by IV. Stenhammar 
(bom 1871), and in »SveagaJdriir* and *Ran* by K Peterson- Berger (born 1867). 

Instrumental music is in our countiy not particularly rich in composers; 
however, the number of them has been gradually increasing from Roman and 
J. Agrell (1701/67) up to our days. The names represented at the Swedish 
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orchestra concert in Paris 1900 were, besides Berwald, SOdcrman, Hall6n, and 
Stenhammar, only L. Norman (1831/85), A.Iitibenson (1820/1901), and U. Alfvin 
(born 1872). But more might have had just pretensions of being remembered, 
for instance F. Arlherg (1830/96), R» Henneherg (born 1853), A, Andersen 
(born 1845), J. A, Hdgg (born 1860), T. Aulin (born 1866), SJqgreny a. o. 

’ Some of those alrtjady mentioned have also composed larger or smaller choral 
works, and b(!sides them, V. Svedborn (born 1843), E. Akerherg (born 1860), 
7. Iledenhlad (born 1851), A\ Korling (born 1842), and many others. 

But it is not merely in 
the precincts of composition 

— especially that of romaii- 
zas — that Sweden holds 
an estimable ])lace. In exe- 
cution, it occupies a still 
higher or, at least, far bedter 
known position. Our singing 
has, on the whole, Ixh'u one of 
the chief nusans to make Sw(^- 
dish music honoured abroad. 

Swedish student singers and 
8w(^dish female quartets liave 
won laurels wherever th(‘y have 
appeared. Thus our students’ 
performances were received 
with gr(‘at ai)phiuse in Paris 
at the Kxhil)itious of 1867, 

1878, and 1900. Several 
among our lady-si iig(*rs hav<i 
become world-renown(‘d. Many 
a one considers Jemuf Lind 
(1820/87) the greatest singer 
that ever was. Admired more 
than anybody, i)erhaps — both 
in the, Old and the Xe>v world 

— sh<‘, oflored the exceptional instance of one who, standing mi the very height 
of success, li*a.v<*s the stage to d(^votc her skill to the sacred oratorio, and her 
life to family duties and charity. Mrs. Louise Michaeh (1830/75) and Kristina 
Nilsson (born 1843), at their ]»criods of glory, were counted among the foremost. 
Of late ycairs, Sigrid Arnold son (born 1861), daughter to oue of our principal 
tenors, 0. A-nioldson (1830/81), has acquired Kuropean fame, as also Elle7i 
Gulbranson (born 186:i). Most of the pure aud melodious singing voices, in 
which Sw('den always was rich, have, howevei^ preferred to choose for their 
sphere? of activity our own lyric stage, which at present, in Carolina Ostberg 
(born 1853) and Valborg Svdrdstrdm (born 1879), C. F. Lundqcist (born 1841), 
A, Odmann (born 1850), and J. Forsell (bom 1868), possesses excellent voices 
and, in Mathilda Jungstedt (born 1864), Anna Hellsti'om (born 1875), */. Elm- 
bind (born 1853; at present in New York), and Sven Nyhlom (born 1868), artists 
of grt?at dramatic, skill besides. 



Dramatic Art. 

The first definite vestiges of a vernacular dramatic art iu Sweden may be 
traced back to the IGth and 17th centuries. Already before that, Moralities and 
Myst(Ti(‘s seem to have* b(H>n acted here, and then — like the school dramas 
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later on — by schoolboys and students, who also, at times, were allowed to 
appear at court. But the plays and ballets performed at the court festivals were 
jrene rally carried out by foreign actors. 

Our first professional actors were some students, who — having left the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala — appeared on the stage of that town in 1G82 and afterwards 
moved over to Stockholm, where they, in IGSG, began to act before the public, 
from which year Swedish dramatic art thus may reckon its origin. These actors 
continued their activity till 1691 inclusive, and it th(5n took more than forty yeiirs 
before a Swedish theatrical company again made its a]>pearance. This new troupe 
was organized by A, J. Hopken and began its activity in 1737 under the 
name of the »Royal Swedish Stages and with the French actor Charles Langloia 
for its scenic instructor. The best known among the staff of this Swedish stage 
are: P. Lindahl, P. Stenborg (1719/81), and Mrs. E. Olin (1740/1828). 

However, Langlois did not succeed in keeping up the reputation of this stage 
for any length of time; it degenerated more and more and was finally, in 1763, 
replaced by a French company called in. Then it was P. Stenhorg who, many 
years later, with unwearied energy tried to keep native dramatic art alive, and 
his exertions were crowned with success when Gustavus III started the Swedish 
theater anew, as the first instructor of which he engaged the Frenchman Monvel, 
father of Mars. Famous actors of that time were A, de Broen (1758/1804), 
L. Deland (1772/1823), G. F, Ahe7gs8on (1775/1852), Elisahet Fahlgren 
(1771/1850), and Maria Kristina Ruchnan (1769/1847). Among those who 
carried on their artistical studies at the school of Monvel was jilso our most 
renowned actor L. H. IJjortshei^g (1772/1843), a master within all dc'partmeuts 
of his art, tragedy in its narrower sense excepted, and he still kept up his activity 
far into the 19th century. 

Between 1840 and 1850, a more lively phase of development is entered upon 
by our dramatic art. fo this result contributed largely the waiter, (’a)>tain 
A, Lindeherg (1789/1849), who after several efforts managed to effect a revoca- 
tion of a jirivilege for the ’Royal stage entitling it to the sohi right of acting 
idays in the capital. In 1842, Lindeherg namely procured himself a license to 
build a new theater, the present Dramatic one, at which then a quantity of Swe- 
dish pieces were acted. More and more theaters have since beem erected and at 
present there are in Stockholm no less than eight. 

Among prominent actors from the golden da>s of last century may here be 
mentioned: 0 . U, Torsslow (1801/81), his wife S, F. Torsslow (1795/1859), 
N. V. Almlof (1799/1875), his son K. Ahnlof (1829/98), distinguished repre- 
sentative of comic characters, the wife of the latter, B. Almlof (1831/82), the 
tragedian G. Dahlqvist (1807/73), the excellent comic F. Deland (1812/94), 
Emilie Hogqvist (1812/46), E. Swartz (1826/98), above all famous for his 
Hamlet, G. Kinmanson (1822/87) and K. G. Sundherg (1817/98), l)oth renowned 
as prime amorosos, G. Fredrikson (born 1832), who abov(! all excelled in French 
comedy, the representative of romantic heroes A. V. J. Elmfund (1838/1901), 
the good-natured humourist V. Holmqvist (1842/95), and finally, the splendid 
tragedienne and character-actress Etise Hwassei' (1831/94). The time during 
which all these in their full energy performed their artistical work, has on good 
reasons been termed the golden age of the Swedish theater, and they have left 
behind a vacuum not easily to be filled. 

Among the phenomena of quite recent date within our dramatic art there 
is one especially apt to attract attention and which may be of far reaching conse- 
quences for that art. It is the fact of the Dramatic theater’s having, from 1898 
inclusive, lost its position of a royal stage and now being managed as a private 
undertaking by an association of actors without any jiublic support except an 
abatement of house-rent. Simultaneously, the Opera has, under the name of »The 
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Royal Theaters, been delivered over to a company, that against the benefit of a 
State subvention has undertaken to maintain the artistical traditions of the former 
royal theaters. As aforesaid, there are also a number of ;)rivatc permanent theaters, 
the ])rincipal of which (five in Stockholm and one in Gothenburg) are directed 
by A, Ranft (born 1858), who has made praiseworthy and successful exertions of 
holding dramatic art on a high standard. 

Among our present actors ought to be mentioned: 7. A. Lindherg (bom 
1846), E, IJilWe^y (bora 1852), T. Svennberg (born 1868), 0. Eliasson (born 
1863), Mrs. J. Hakarmaon (born 1853), Mrs. i. Fahlman (born 1856), Mrs. 
£. Sandell (born 1861), Miss G. L^ndequiat .{hoTTt 1871) as representatives for 
tragic characters or higher dramatic tasks. Prominent in the comic branch are 
6r. Bergatvom (born 1837), N. Peraonne (born 1850), .7. Riego (born 1852), 
0. Bwckatrom (born 1854), and Miss T. Ahlander (born 1855). As primo 
araorosos B, A. Palme (bom 1856) and A. de Wahl (born 1869) are distinguished 
representatives. Of late, E. Faaibom (born 1871; also successful author of popular 
works for the stage), Mrs. H. Boaae (born 1878) and Miss A. Toraell (born 1879) 
have attracted attention. 

Concerning lyrical dramatic art, the reader will have to refer to the above 
article about Music. 


10. SCIENCE. 

Tlie summary review here presented of the historical development 
in our country of the particular branches of Science, cannot jiaturally 
pretend to be in any way (exhaustive, but has as its object only to 
hold forth the more distinguishing features of it. Particularly as 
regards investigators and scientific men still in activity, the signi- 
ficance of their work can only imj)erfectly be presented, inasmuch as a 
full insight into this necessarily is a matter of the future. — As to the 
order in which the different branches are taken up, the old division into 
faculties, in A’ogue at our universities, is the one most nearly followed. 

Theology. ^ 

The interest in culture aroused in Sweden during the Middle Ages was, 
as elsewhere, bound up with the Church and the Cloisters, and sought its 
nourishment more particularly at foreign Universities and in foreign literature, 
wherein mysticism preponderated. Only in the circle where stands St, Bridget 
(f 1373) as the I'entral personality, an independent production becomes apparent. 
No Swedish wTiter of the Middle Ages has displayed greater literary activity 
than Bridget herself. The importance of her writings does not lie in new reli- 
gious ideas or their theoretical development, but in highly imaginative mysticism 
and practical religious force. 

The theological work of the Reformation period is especially represented by 
the brothers Glaus Petri (1493/1552) and Eaurentiua Petri (1499/1573) and 
is essentially of practically ecclesiastical import. A remarkable work is the trans- 
lations into Swedish of the Bible (New Testament 1526; whole Bible 1541), 
which takes a prominent place among the translations of the time, and has had 
considerable influence on the Swedish language and general culture. 
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Diiriiij: the Orthodox Period (17th ceoturv) the Lutheran theology of 
Germany was, on the whole, closely followed. From the beginning of the century 
the following famous bishops J. Rudbeckim (1581/1646) and Zr. PauUnm 
Gotlms (1565/1046) may be named as representatives of the Swedish theology of 
the period.. — The lively scientific work of the 18th century had less to do 
with theology, although several of the foremost ecclesiastics are amongst the pro- 
moters of culture, e. g., the bishops E. the younger (1675/1743), and 

A, Ri/delius (1671/1738). The latter carried on a particularly keen polemical 
activity against freethinkers and religious fanatics. This i>eriod produced the 
Svedenborgianisra, which arose in Sweden, and has its chief documents in E, 
Svedenbort/s (1688/1772) Arcana Coelestia and numerous other writings; for 
some details of which, see p. 271. 

In the beginning of the past century, newly-aroused religious interest reacted 
favourably on theolog>’; more especially so the tendency, which came from the 
prominent Swedish clergyman H. Schartau (1757/1825), exercised a great influence, 
particularly in Southern Sweden. Most theologians followed closely the orthodox 
lutheran schools in (Termany. Clerical education was raised by famous teachers, 
such as S. Odwann (1750,1829) and //. Thomander (1798/1865). Among 
writers the following must be mentioned: //. M, Melin (1805/77) and 0. F, 
Myrberg (1824/99), who woikcMl more exclusively on lliblical exegesis. In op- 
position to the dominant orthodox views came W Rydberg (1828/95) and F, Fehr 
(1849/95), the latter representing the school of Hitschl. P. iVikner (1837/88) 
was a religious philosopher in the Ohristian sense of the term. 

Among theologians of the present day who have in a marked degree contributed 
towards promoting the study of theology, the following may be particularly men- 
'Kmed: the llishops G. Billing (born 1841), and M, Johamson (born 1837), Arch- 
bishop */. i4. Ehnan (born 1845), Professors V. Rudin, (born 18.33), and P. Eklmd 
(born 1846). As exegetists mention must be made of Prof. E, Stave (born 1857) 
and S. A, Fries, 1). I), (born 1867). In the domain of the history of religion 
Professor N. Soderhlom (born 1866) has made himself krunvn — ]\ Walden- 
strom (born 1838), the founder of a free religious sect called after him, has also 
shown himself to be an industrious writer. — So unimportant part of the lit(jrary 
output of Swedish theologians is to be found in theological magazines, the most 
noticeable of wiiich at the jiresent time are »The Ecclesiastic Periodical (Kyrklig 
Tidskrift) and »The Bible Students (Bibelforskaren). 

Under theology Ecclesiastical History is generally reckoned. Of Univer- 
sal Ohurch History there are, on the whole, only compendiums and monographs. 
Nevertheless, the ^History of the (Jhurch of Christ» by C. A. Cornelias 
is worthy of mention. But special researches into the history ol‘ the Swedish Church 
have been undertaken, and the literature of monograi)lis is particularly rich. Of 
wider interest is the y/History of Svedenborgiaiiism in Sweden^ by U, P. F. Sundelin 
(1 847/9 fi). The chief works during the 19th century were written by IT. Reuter- 
dafd (1795/1870; the Middle Ages) and by L. A. Anjou (1803/84) and T. Norlin 
(1833/70), 16th and 17th centuries. At the present time this study is carried on 
with more and more ardour under the direction of I^rofessors //. Lundstrom 
(born 1858) at Uppsala, and 0. Ahnfelt (born 1854) at Lund. An organ for 
ecclesiastical histon^ is sAnnual of Church History^ (Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift). 


Law. 

In all the Swedish literature handed down to us from the Middle Ages the 
Ancient Laws, most of which are peculiar to certain ])rovjnces, undoubtedly 
occupy the most prominent place. These law-books have to a large extent, more 
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or less directly, been the outcome of the provincial judges* decisions at assizes, 
formulated in the short, pithy doctrines, in which a primitive and sound sense 
of justice had taken form, and, moreover, possess both in matter and form a 
popular stamp in the best sense of the word. I-earned studies in the domain of 
Jurisprudence were, nevertheless, by no means uncommon. We havg evidence to 
show that a considerable number of Swedes, by taking the degree of L. L. D. 
at certain foreign universities, prepared themselves for the practice of their pro- 
fession in their own country, and as soon as the University of Uppsala had been 
founded (1477) provisions were made for establishing courses of Law lectures 
there. Swedish medieval literature can also boast* a work on jurisprudence of 
high rank, viz., the book on the Government of Kings and Chiefs (Om konimga- 
och bofdingastyrelse), composed about 1350 by an unknown scholar. 

The century of the Keformation was, for many reasons, unfavourable to the 
development of Swedish jurisprudence — a branch of science Avhich, on the other 
hand, in difltTont directions, attained a somewhat noticeable degree of culture in 
the 17th century. The study of medieval law was pursued with ardour; the work 
of legislation was able to show very promising strides in the sphere of Common 
Law, and splendid results in special legislation, especially with regard to Mari- 
time l.aw. The new problems and interests which devolved on Sweden as a cx)n- 
se(pienc<i of her successful imperial policy, brought about a widening also in her 
judi(rial outlook at the same time as the altered position of the nation facilitated 
the invitation of several distinguished foreigners. Besides the Hollander Hugo 
Grotius (ir#K;j 1 r,4r»), who was, however, only in the diplomatic employ of Sweden, 
the (ircrinan - 8 . J\frndor/ (1032/04), is the most renowned jurist of the period. 
Tlie latter became i)rofessoT at the newly-established University of Lund (1608), 
and there composed the great work on the Law; of Nature and International Law, 
on which his fame is chiefly based. Already earlier (If) 5 5) International Law had 
a representative of its own, ])erhaps the first in Europe, at the University of Uppsala. 
Of greater and more lasting importance, however, for Sweden was the activity dis- 
played in Swedish hoim^ legislation in its various phases of development. Among 
the numerous persons who contributed important services in this branch, J. TjOc- 
ceuinH (1508/1677) deserves to be first mentioned, for he not only gave to Swedish 
law literature, during a career of fifty years’ activity, its first systematic w'orks, 
but also successfully devoted himself to the interpretation of the ancient laws 
of the country. As an historical jurist he is, however, surpassed by J. Stiern- 
hook (1696/1675), the most prominent scholar of the 17th century in Sweden, 
whose epoch-making book on the ancient laws of the Swedes and Goths may 
to this v(Ty day be regarded as unique of its kind. 

Thanks to these researches in Old Swedish law, the people of Sweden could 
protect themselves against that invasion of foreign principles of jurisprudence 
which, in consequence of close political and literary connections with foreign 
nations, once threatened to take place. The great work of legislation, which whs 

prepared and begun in the 17th century, Anally, under the masterly direction of 

Count G. Cronhielm (1664/1737) resulted in a common lawbook for the rural 
districts and the towns (1734), based on purely Swedish legislative principles. 

This lawbook for half a century having called for the best juristic abilities, also 

in its matter, style, and language became a masterpiece, the value of which for 
future ages can hardly be overrated. 

It was only natural that theoretical jurisprudence should procieed on the 
national lines laid down by the new lawbook. To penetrate ever more into 
the spirit of this code, and to investigate still more carefully ancient Swedish 
law were the distinguishing features of the efforts made by the jurists of the 
18th century, especially by the most famous of them all I). Nehrman, ennobled 
Ehrenstrile ‘(1695/1769), and M. Cahnius (1737/1817). 
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During the 19th century the study of Historical Jurisprudence has, in an 
especially high degree, been assisted by the excellent publication of medieval Swedish 
Laws — the result of K. J. Schlyter's (1795/1888) extraordinary industry and 
acumen. Xext after this gigantic work may be mentioned the comprehensive 
law projects , which for the most part, under the actual direction of J. G. liichert 
(1784/1864), were prepared by the Law Committee and the earlier Law Commission. 
These projects, which, even if important doctrines have been introduced from abroad, 
are, nevertheless, in a marked degree, inspired by the spirit of Swedish jurisprudence, 
and can even in respect to their form be compared with the Code of 1734. 

In theoretical jurisprudence a close investigation into historical jurisprudence, 
an extensive comparison with foreign law, and a careful grounding in the prin- 
ciples of legislation have co-operated to progress in learning. Among writers in 
this respect stand first and foremost J, Holmhergsson (1764/1842), F, G. G. 
Schrevdius (1799/1865), P. F, Bergfalk (1798/1890), S, R, P. K. Olivecrona 
(born 1817), and F. V. Nordling (1832/98). It will not be possible to assign 
the Swedish jurisprudence of the present day, or even the greater part of it, 
to any particular school, either native or foreign. Undoubtedly, however, the 
idealistic philosophy, introduced or further developed by many Swedish scholars, 
and especially by Bosirdin^ has exercised a great influence even on jurisprudence 
during the last few decades. 


Philosophy. 

It was with the transplantation, in the 17th century, of Cartesianism into 
Swedish soil that philosophical science came to bo, for the first time, an effective 
agent in the cultural life of Sweden. This new tendency met with a violent op- 
position from the zealous theological orthodoxy, armed with scholastic Aristotelianism; 
but it finally carried the day. The champion of (Jartesianism during the days of 
combat was J. Bilherg (1646/1717). The controversy found expression in aca- 
demical dissertations, or in theses and disputations founded on them. Xearly all 
discussions of philosophical problems during the 17th and 18th centuries assumed 
that form. Comprehensive and independent investigations were scarce. The most 
prominent Swedish philosopher during this period was A. Rydelins (1671/1738), 
who made it his chief eff’ort to mediate between theological orthodoxy and ('arte- 
sianisra. Later, the philosophy of Leibniz- Wolif had a notewortliy exponent in 
N, Wallerius (1706/64). 

The next evolutionary period coincides with the Gustavian era, when some 
of the literary leaders, mainly actuated by French and Englisli influence, exj^ounded 
the philosophy of enlightenment of that day. Among them may be mentioned 
J. n. Kellgren (1751/95), AT. G. af Leopold (1756/1829), T. T/ioW/c/ (1759/1808), 
and K. A. Ehrensvdrd (1745/1800). With Z?. (1751/1810), a thinker 

of a more genuinely scientific cast, the Kantian philosophy was introduced, under 
violent opposition from the champions of ^common 8eiisc», in Sweden. And Kan- 
tianism, in its turn, opened the door to the great idealistic system of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. This speculative system was, in Sweden, represented espe- 
cially by the keen and gifted B. Hdijer (1767/1812), whose most famous work, 
»Den filosofiska konstruktionen», is translated into German. HOijer has experienced 
and, with a certain independence, worked over all the idealistic evolution in thought 
of his day, originating with Kant, and has reproduced it in a form most nearly akin 
to that of Fichteanism. In the poet P, D. A, Atterhom (1790/1855), the Ro- 
manticism of Schelling is mirrored, although the i)hilosophicai thought is not clearly 
expressed. More recently, J, J. Boreliun (born 1823, late professor at Lund) 
has devoted a long life as author and academic teacher to the task of engrafting 
on the philosophy of his country the results of tlie speculation of Hegel. 
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But the philosophi- 
cal spirit in Sweden has 
not only been sensitive 
to the general evolution 
of philosophy, and re- 
tained a certain inde- 
I>endenco in adopting the 
results of that evolution; 
it has also ])roduced a 
real national philosophy, 
reflecting in thought the 
innermost essence and 
character of Swedish cul- 
ture. The characteristic, 
features of that culture 
tend together to the free- 
dom and unbounded de- 
velopment of the indivi- 
dual, while, at the same 
time, a well regulated 
social order and a luire 
and living religiousness is 
)»res(n*ved. Thus the Sw(*- 
dish peoph' (•(•niliiinis in 
its ideal of culture huv 
with lilx'rtv, and faith 
with knowledgi^. It is 
t.(» this tendency that the 
SwedLsh peraonal phi- 
htsophjf gives a rational 
c'Xpression. It has its 
cliief source in the lov- 
ing reverence for human 
freedom and self-determination, for right and duty, and for man's calling to eternal 
life ill trntli and righteousness. The national Swedish jihilosoidiy is usually called 
by the name of its real originator, the most independent and original systematizer 
of Sweden, Kriatofer Jakob l^ostrom (born 1797, }»rofessor at Uppsala, dead 
18C6; bis Works, edited by II. Edfeldt, arc coniidemciited by his Lectures on 
l*hiloso]»hy of Heligioii and on Ethics, edited by S. Kibhing). The philosophy of 
Bostrom eaii he understood and judged only in connection with the evolution of 
]»hilosophical sidcnce abroad and in Sweden, it jirobably had its origin, externally, 
in the ideal s])hcre of Schelling, while, looked at from an internal point of wiew 
and according to its actual bearings, it was pre]>ared by that i)l»ilos(>pliical tendency 
in Sweden whose proinotors were the Uppsala professors A^. lilhevg (1 77()/l827), 
S, Gruhbe (1786/18.03), and E, G, Geijer (1783/1847). The last mentioned, also 
and above all the foremost historian of Sweden, takes in philosojihy a special 
position pretty distinct from that of the professional philosophers. His chief 
pliilosophical work (Lectures on the History of Man, noted down and edited by 
S. Ribbing) expounds the philosophy of history on the foundation of a deep, 
metaphysical speculation, where the personal idea is the center. 

The philosoi)hy of Bostreim is expressed in a system wdiicli is clear, simple, 
and grand in its fundamental conception, original in its invention, and consistent, 
though rather brief, in its execution. Its fundamental theoretical part breaks 
with the constnictional method of the pantheistic idealism of Germany,* and un- 
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like it, seeks the foundation of our time and space-bounded world in a spiritual, 
unchangeable, and eternal being, an absolute i)ersonality above and Independent of 
it. The sociology and state theor>' of Bostroiu, as well as bis ethics and philosophy 
of religion, i. c. his whole practical philosophy, arc rarely rivaled in the reasonable 
purity of thcjr pervading tone, and in an uncom]>romising adherence to the funda- 
mental thought of personal self-determination. The i>hilosophical view of BostrOm 
has had a poweri’ul influence upon the higher sjn ritual life of Sweden, and con- 
tinued for a long time to reign wellnigb absolute within his own science. 



Pontus Wikner. 

After a painting by G. von Hosen. 


Owing to various conditions, the national Swedish philosophy has not yet 
reached results adequate to the significance of its indwelling thoughts. Su<di deep 
preparatory' investigations as must form the basis of a philosophical structure, now 
more than formerly, have by Swedish thinkers been published only to a limited 
extent. To this may be owing also the fact that Swedish philosoidiy has not been 
able to hold its own so successfully against naturalistic tendencies as might be 
expected from its scientific resources. Yet, it continues, within the so-called Bo- 
strOmian school, its aims and development. Among the older representatives of this 
school who have worked in close contact with the original form of the Bostrfim 
system, may be mentioned especially the Upi)sala names S. Ribbing (1816/99), 
C. Y, SahUn (born 1824, late professor at Ui)psala), K. Claeson (1827/59), and 
H. Edfehit (born 183C), and the i)rofessors of Lund A. Ngblanut (1821/99), and 
P. J, H. Leander (born 1831). Among members of a younger and less homo- 
geneous group, but continuing historically the Bostromian philosophy, though never- 
theless in part deviating from it, are counted the Uppsala Professors P. O. Jdurman 
(born 1845), and K. R, Geijer (bom 1849), the U]>i>sala Docents L. //. Aberg 
(1851/95) and F. v. Scheefe (born 1853), and at the Private University of Gothen- 
burg Professor V. Norstrorn (born 1856), and l)oc, ent F. Liljegvifit {hom 1865). 

Among all. Ribbing by his learned and original work >/Platos ideelara» (also 
ill a German translation) and »Socratischc Studien», which must still be consulted 
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by foreign philosoj)hy, lias revealed the close mental kinship of national Swedish 
philosophy with (ireek idealism. In a grandly conceived, though unfortunately 
uncomplet(id work of elegant and fluent diction, »Den filosofiska forskningen i 
Sverigei' (I'he J'hilosophy of Sweden), Nyhlmns has traced the development of 
Swedish jihilosophy from the close of the 18th century to JlostjrOm inclusive. 
Sahliriy the notable reformer and developer of the llostrora philosophy has with 
great penetration treated its various parts, and thus given it additional strength 
and clearness, and in many instances also greater pregnancy. 

P. Wikrti^r (1837/88), an immediate disciple of Bostrcim, stands apart from the 
above grou])s, and has followed tlie special paths of hts sensitive and religious mind. 
Already by his work >Kgenskapen och nargransande tankeforcmalv (The Properties) he 
deviated materially from his master, and the breach was widened by later productions. 

F. Rydherg (1828/35), as shown by the all-pervading spirit of his manysided 
literary activity and especially by the ideal and personal manner employed in 
his philosophical writings, came near to the Hostromian tendency. More than 
anybody else he has ])romoted the spreading within wide circles of the essential 
life of Swedish idealism. 

Finally, it may be irientioned that, ajiart from those referred to already, H, 
Larnson (born 1802), professor at Lund, A, Herrlin (bom 1870), docent at 
Lund, and A. Vamihus (born 1862), scholar and author in Stockholm, are 
working in the field of philosophical science. 


Philology. 

The first really scientific efforts at independent i>roduction in respect to philo- 
logy were made under the apgis of arcyieolog}\ • As the fathcjr of it we are wont to 
reckon .7. Bureus (1568/1652), who was impelled, by liis interest in antiquities and 
his bent towards tbo mystical, to busy himself with the nines. Bureus also devoted 
himself to cabalistic studies, was a in'omiiicnt scholar of Old Swedish language and 
literature, and, at the same time, our first more scientific folk-lore investigator. 
Among his successors are to be noted G. Stiernhiehii (1538/1672) and J. Schef- 
ferus (1621/79), the latter more especially celebrated as a classic philologist. A new 
impulse was given to the study of our native tongue in the latter part of the 
17th century, when a considerable number of Icelandic manuscripts were collected 
by order of the State, 'fliis material was elaboratetl especially by 0. Verelius 
(161 8; 8 2), who, among other things, wTote an Icelandic Dictionary, J. Pering- 
skioJd (1654/1720), and Hadorph (1630/33). The two last-mentioned like- 
wise ciTtainly deserve great credit as regards runic research through the magnificent 
luctoriaJ work, »Bautil, all the Kune stones of Svecia and Gothia^, which was 
mainly executed hy them (especially Hadorph), though not published until 1750. 
Another prominent ninologist was J/. Celsius (1621/79). The purification of the 
Swedish language was a subject that in a great degree occupied the attention of 
the learned during this i)eriod, and their zeal found expression in the publication 
of grammars and treatises on orthography, o. g.,by N. Tidllmann (1052/1718), and 
Seedbeig (1653/1735). Of an original character, and with views on the question 
of grammatical correctness wliich ])artly coincide with those now' in vogue, is the sketch 
of a grammar bearing the title of ^^The Culture of Sw'edish», of which aS. Columbus 
(164 2/79) was the author. — During this and the following period much was accom- 
plished hy colle(!tiiig, in the course of travels abroad, valuable Oriental manuscripts 
(esjiecially Arabic). Notable collectors within this branch were G, Peringer Lillie- 
blad (1651/1710), G. Sparfvenfehlt (1655/1727), known also as a distinguished 
Sclavonic scholar, J. Palmroot (1653/1727), and M, PJneman (1676/1714). 

With J. Jhre (1707/80) jdiilology enters upon a new period, characterized 
by jiointtjd criticism and widened views. Hire is perhaps the greatest ‘genius in 
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Swe<iish pbiJologv. lie led the work of research on to a broader foundation by 
eonsiiltin^^ (^thic as well as other ancient Teutonic lanj^uaf^s in his study of the 
ScaiuliTiiivian ones. The best known of his numerous works is »01ossariura Sno- 
gothicunr, which still holds a prominent place amouR ctymolojiical glossaries. Also 
our native dialects received his attention. Foremost among dialectologists is to be 
mentioned 5. Hof (1703/86), who, among other things, wrote an excellent work on 
the West-Ciothia dialect. A diligent and influential grammarian ami lexicographer 
is found in A. Sahlstedt (1716/7G). Among liiinologists (>. Celaiun (1670/1766) 
stands forth as a worthy contemporary of Ihre and Hof as regards sound scientifle 
criticism and keen observation. To the following period belongs partly the mno- 
logist J, G, lAljegren (17^0/1837). 

Able orientalists wore C. AiiriviUiui^ (1717 86), the above-mentioned 0. Cd’ 
sius, J.J. Bjoryisfahl (1731/79), M. Korhevg (1747/1826), A, F, Sturtzfnihecker 
(1767/84), K. M. AgrelL (1764/1840), J. Berggren (1790/1868), and J. D, 
Akerhlad (1763.1819), a man of genius, who, from his im]>ortaTit contributiou 
to the interpretation of the liosetta stone, has been called the tirst egyptologistv. 

In the middle of the 10th century, the historical and compjiiari\e study of 
languages — the science of Ua^k, (irinim, and Hoj))i ~ pushes its way into 
Swedish philology. P^xcellent material liad, evt*n before this. provided in 

the splendid edition, by K. J. Schlgfer (1796 1888), of the oJ«l Jaw.s of Swed<‘ii, 
containing most excellent glossaries and vocabulary, as also in tlu^ ]>nblicati(uis of 
the early Swedish Te.vt Society, institutwl in 1843, in which puldicutions (i, F. 
Klemming (1823 '93) displayed s]M‘cial acti>ity. The one who introduced the 
method of historical roaearcli into Sweden was K. llgdifvisf (18O0 77) hy his 
jreat work »The Laws of the Swedish Language^, which is »the tirst ami largest, 
‘•♦rictly scientific work on the history of our native toiigiu* . J. K. liietz 
(1816/68) published an extensive (Hossary of Swedish Dialects. C. Sdve (1812/76) 
was the first professor of Northern languages at the rniversity of l'pi»sala. 

The advance philology has made in our country during tlie last generation is 
very considerable. As a characteristic of the rest5arch(‘s during this )»erio<l, it is 
noticeable tliat the biological point of view — the study of tin; living language — 
has begun to receive more <lue attention, rbonetics, which previously had a promi- 
nent advocate in the zoologist A". J. Sttndevall (I80i 76), broke through, and 
made a stir in orthograidiy and pedag<»gics, thanks t*sp(!cially to the energetic 
work, partly of the zoologist J. yi, Byttkens (horn 1844) and the rornanologist 
F. A, Wulff (born 1846) — an extensive work on Swedish y)lionetics and a 
Sw^edish PronouiiciTig I)icti(niary, are a result of their joint labour — i>artJy also of 
Professor J. A, Lv^idell (born 1861). The latter, eclitor of a journal on Swedish 
dialects ami peas'int life, was also one of the lenders of that movinnent, during the 
seventies and eighties, which gave new life to the study of country dialects and 
peasant life, ami which. dire<rtly or indinrctly, became the cause of a great 
number of good works in this direction. This iiiu\ement — which was kept up by 
a certain ideal, nirally national enthusiasm, the country ]ieopIe being looked upon 
as the very core of the nation, their dialectic tongue as a purer ami more regu- 
lar dcveIo])ment of OM Swedish than the s])eech of the cultured — abated towards 
the end of the eighties. To make up for this, and on the initiative of the Saxonist, 
I^rofessor A, Erdmann (born 1843), one has, of late, ]iroceede(l to organize Com- 
mittees to arrange aboiU systematic and paid investigations into country dialects. 

The founding, by studfmts, of a journal on country diabjcts is an outcome 
significant of the democratic and natural scientific direc^tion of the seventies and 
eighties. On the other hand, the inclination towards the psychological and esthetical, 
which, in philology, are distinguishing features of the very latest times, and have 
tended towards getting the main (jonsideration of import removed from phonetics 
and morphology to scmatology, syntax, and style — from the more natural dialectic 
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tongae to the more »afifected» language of the cultured and have received an ex* 
pression in the appearance of an organ devoted to the new Swedish language of 
literature: the periodical entitled »Sprak och stih (Speech and Style), edited by 
some students at Uppsala. 

In the University city of Southeni Sweden, a number of olde;r and younger 
minds had, even earlier, become attracted to the study of the King’s Swedish, 
from the time that the Swedish Academy, at the suggestion of T, Wisen (1835/92), 
decided to take up in earnest the plan of working out a Swedish Dictionary 
on a large scale answering to the claims of the time. In 1893, the first part 
was published. At that time K. F. Soderwall (benm 1842), author of a model 
^Dictionary of Medieval SwcdislP/, became Chairman of the Editorial Board. 

The investigation in Scandinavian 
philology is at present very well repre- 
sented. Professor Z. F. Ldfflcr (bom 
1847) has fundamentally contributed to 
the comprehension of the phonology and 
history of the Teutonic and Norse langu- 
ages. The authorship of Professor 
reen (born 1854) has been particularly 
fertile and significant. Through his ear- 
liest works he made an era in the his- 
tory of dialectical research. Later, he has 
published excellent works on Did West- 
Scandinavian and Old Swedish grainniar, 
and general philology. .At present he 
is jmldishing a very extensive work on 
the Swedish language (fViirt Sj»rak' ). 

Very irnjmrtant investigations, espe- 
cially in the history of Swedish, have 
been nia<le by Profiissor A. Kock (born 
18o]), editor of ‘Archives of Scandina- 
vian Philology^?, the lea<iing periodical 
in its line. Through his numerous works 
Kock has, perhaps more than anyon(‘ 
else, enriched our knowledge of the early 
development of the Swedish language. 

Professor F. Tegnvr^ .Iiiii. (born 184.3), 
has published some exceedingly clever 
works on the philosophy of language and modern Swedisli philology, such as sThe 
Power of Language over Thought > and »()n Swedish Gender>. Valuable studies have 
been made on word formation, and on Joan words, especially on the influence of Low 
(Jerman on Swedish, by Professor F. A, Tamm (born 1847), of whose principal 
work, a Swedish Etymological Dictionary, the first i)arts are issued. Professor 
J, G. Ch. Ct derschiold (born 1 849) has made himself known as an editor of Old 
Icelandic texts, and through his interesting work »On Swedish as a written languages, 
E. fJellfjtnsf (born 18ri4) by studies on etymology, and the Swedish of the 17th 
century, and 0. r. Friesen (born 1870) by treatises on prehistoric Old Northern. 

In regard to the study of runes Professor S. M. Soderbe^^g (1849/1901) 
and Dr. E. Brate (born 1857) have been industrious. Preparations have long 
been made for an extensive standard work on the Kunic Inscriptions of Sweden. 
The first part of this undertaking, published under the auspices of the Academy 
of Literature, History, and Antiquities, has lately appeared, edited by SOderberg. 

The Swedish students of Teutonic languages have quite naturally been led to 
devote their main attention to the Scandinavian languages. Specific German and 
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English philology have not in any marked degree been furthered by Swedish 
scholars, although the Swedish custom of »8peciminating> for the vocation of a 
teacher, has called forth quite a number of treatises on the subject. Of the 
more noted among authors in this branch of philology may be mentioned Pro- 
fessors A. Er/lmami (bom 1843; »Cber die Heimat und den Namen der Angeln»), 
A. E. Wadstehi (])orn 1861; »Kleinere altsSichsische Sprachdenkmaler»}, and 

E. Bjorknian (born 1872; Scandinavian Loan-Words in Middle English). 

Oothic has liad especial reason to be cherished in Sweden from the circum- 
stance that in our country the most important monument of this language is pre- 
served — the so-called Codex argenteus in Uppsala. Verelius, and after him Ihre, 
were already busy with this work, but not till an excellent edition of it got 
published by A, Upiistrow. (1806/67)), was it presented in a form to satisfy the 
requirements of research. — Indo-Uermanic comparative philology has now- 
adays a number of successful students in Sweden, as lh*ofcssor E. iegner^ Jun. 
(^The palatals of tlie Arian languages^); O. 4. Danielsson (born 1862), who 
has more especially treated the Ureck and Italian languages, and at present is 
occupied with the edition of a Corpus inscription }frit etruscarum; K, F. Johans- 
son (born 1860), who has been active in a gi-cat many branches of his science; 
P. J*ei'Hson (born 1867; >Studicu zur Lchre von der Wurzelerweiterung und 
Wurzelvariation‘4 ; and E. Lldiht (!)orn 1862; ''Zur altindischen Wortforschung 
und Formenlehre^^). 

In the department of ririental languages the following deserve to be men- 
tioned: K. J. Tornbenj (1807/77), celebrated as the editor of impoi-tant original 
>i-abic authors; O, E. Tullherq (1802/53; Syrian manuscripts) E, Tegnh\ Jun. 
^comparative phonology); H. A^. Almkcist (bom 1839; Ilamitic languages, rabbinic 
literature, and vulgar Arabic); and Count C. Landherg (born 1848; Arabic manu- 
scripts and- modern dialects). Prominent among egyptologists stands Professor 
K. Piehl (born 1853), the founder and present editor of the periodical called 
^Sfinx?*. As a student of Finnish-Ugrian philology Dr. K, B, Wiklund (born 
1868; »Ent>vurf einer urlappisch(3n Lautlelirev) has attracted special notic(‘. 

Classical studies have mainly taken a practical pedagogic direction. Of 
those engaged on real research w ho have attained to any greater significance, there 
have consequently been but few. Among these are noticed Professors Kr. Ca- 
rallin (1831/90), lexicographer, text critic, C, M, Zander (born 1846), text 
critic, metrician, and O. A. Danielsson (inscriptions, meter). 

During the last decades Komanology has, in Sweden, had reason to con- 
gratulate itself on a very considerable number of able advocates, who especially 
have received impulses from the Frenchman (Jaston Paris. Old French has been 
the central subject; edition of texts, the principal achievement of our Pomanic 
scholars. The following have been conspicuous as leaders: Dr. //. von Feilitzen 
(1864/87; editor of Old French texts), Professors P, A. Geijer (bom 1841), 
C. W, Wahlund (born 1846; editor of Old French and earlier Modern French 
texts, and known as the owner of a very extensive collection of Uomanic works), 
P. J, Vising (bora 1856; scholar of syntax, specialist in Anglo-Norman), and 

F. A, Wulff (born 1845; metrician, editor of Old French and Spanish texts, 
and interpreter of a delicate perccj)tion as regards the works of Dante and 
Petrarch). As Hispanologist F. E. Lidforss (born 1833) has made himself 
known. A rare abibty of grasping and judging of even the most delicate 
shades of style in a foreign language has been displayed by Dr. 6r. E. Rodhe 
(born 1863), among other works, in his much noted pamphlet against the French 
decree concerning orthography and syntax. — Sclavonic philology has been 
Dcghicted in Sweden; it ought, however, to be mentioned, as a glimpse of 
light, that this science has, since 1891, been represented at the University of 
U]>psala. 
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History. 

As in most other Euroi)ean countries, th(5 writin/^ of history began in Sweden 
during medieval times with annalistic notes in the monasteries. ,Frora the be- 
ginning of the 14th century, anonymous chronicles written in verse or prose 
began to appear. The earliest real national history is >^Chronica G<Jthorum» 
by Ericuii Olai (f I486), who not only, like his predecessors, enumerated the 
successive events, but also sought to show their inner connection. From the earlier 
half of the 16th century there exist several works by the last Catholic Archbishop 
of Sweden, Johannes Ma<fm (1488/1.644) and his brother Olaus Magni (1490/ 
1558), both decf^ased in exile. The former })nblished a strictly ecclesiastical 
history of the archbishopric of Uppsala, as well as an extremely phantastical 
history of Sweden. The works of his brother are far more significant. He pub- 
lished in Venice quite a remarkable map of the North, which w'as several times 
reprinted; and later, in Koine, an extensive and very valuable ethnographical 
description of Sweden, provided with numerous illustrations. 

The greatest Swedish historian during tlu* 16th century was the reformer 
Olavs Petri (149:1/1552). fly his fine discernment of the real value of the 
various sources, as well as by his dispassionate view, he is eminently superior to 
his predecessors and nearest followers, llis »Sveuska Kronika» (Swedish Chronicle) 
is one of the forimiost works of Swedish history writing. The same century also 
offers a s(Ties of chronicles partly foundr‘d on oral statements, about the life and 
official acts of the various Kings, and a large number of political pamphlets. 
Much supiTior to those chronicles is "^Scondia illustrata'^ by Johannes Messenius 
(1579/l6Pi6), a political advtmturer <‘ducated . abroad, who aft(‘r his return to 
Sweden abjur<Ml his Catholic faith, and was em])loyed by tln^ government. On 
account of sc^cret connections with Poland he was k(q)t imj>rison<‘d from 1616 to 
his death, and th<*n in the prison prepared his great work, which treats of Swedish 
history »from the Heluge) down to 1616, and which is of espfMiial value for the 
16th centur)'. — King Gusiaeiis Atlolphns began a great work on his own reign, 
but had only time to finish the introduction, which contains a sketch of the 
history during the reign of his predecessors of the Vasa dynasty. 

Lat<’,r, arcluMilogical researches, nearly conii(*cted with the linguistic studies 
of that day, wen; carried on with zeal and success. Johannes Schefferns (1621/79) 
published works on philology, history of literature, and political history, bearing 
witness of wide r(;ading and critical acumen. Ilis works promoti'd the development 
of a critical method in historical writing. Olof Jhniberk (1636,1 T02) is a highly 
gifted representative of th<* rich culture and ex jieri mental spirit of the age. He 
was an anatomist, a liotanist, a jioet, an engraver, as well as an archeologist and 
an historian. In »Atland» he attempted to prove Swedish culture to be of jiristine 
age, and tli<‘ source of tin; cultun; of other countries. This hypothesis, which he 
advocated with real enthusiasm and great scientific ap]>aratiis, creati'd considcTahlo 
attention and was defended by several succ(;8Sors. I’he ]>urely historical study 
was at this time rather neglected. Vet, tw’o forcigiuTS in the Swedish service, 
deserve immtion here, viz., 13. P. von Chemnitz (HI05/78) and S. von Pufen- 
dorf (1632, ’94), both official historiographers. Tliey wrote ext(;nsive works on the 
Thirty Years’ War; and Pufendorf — th<; superior of the two — known also as a 
prominent authority on international law, wrote, hesid<*s, the history of Charles X, 
a work providttd with excellent copper plates made from the drawings of the 
distinguished Erik Dahlherg (1625/1703). A living interest in the collection and 
publication of fundamental historical documents was, moreover, a characteristic of the 
time. ./. Hadorpk (1630/93) and J. Perwgskiold (1664/1720) are prominent repre- 
sentatives of this ijitorest. Also jmlitical science now received successful attention. 
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0 . von Dalin (1708/ 
63) was commissioned by 
the Diet to prepare »Svea 
rikes historian (The Hi- 
story of Sweden), a work 
which by its artistic style 
greatly contributed to- 
wards expanding the his- 
torical int(irest. Oreater 
perhaps than Dalin, as 
a scientific writer, was 
the learned JS. Lager- 
bring (1707/87), who 
described the medieval 
times of Sweden with 
profound criticism and 
a greater us(‘. of foreign 
sources tlian his ]>ro- 
d(^c(*ssors. By numerous 
invt‘Stigations into details 
be cn^attKl an interest in 
special researcbe-s, and 
attracted luipils. The in- 
len’st in colb‘Cting funda- 
mental documents lasted 
and as a r(‘pre8entative 
of it may be mentioned 
A. A. von Stiernman 
Enh Oustaf Geijer. (16i)r,/17(;5). The his- 

toriograj>her A. Schdn- 

berg (1737/1811) distinguished himself ]»y thorough investigation as well as by the 
clearness and succinctness of his presentation of facts. About the middle of the 
18th century successful attempts wx*re made to describe in a systematic way the 
Constitutions of that time. — At the end of the century J. Halienherg (1748/1834) 
made a masterly presentation of the history of Gustaviis Adolphus (up to 1626). 
The memoir literature was especially liked and abundant during the time of Gusta- 
vus III (1771/92) and during the beginning of the 19th century. The study of 
local and of cultural history also reccdved the attention of many autlmrs. 

Among the historians of the 19th century E. G, Geijer (1783/1847) is the 
most distinguished, as he is also, by common consent, one of the greatest and 
most scientific thinkers among the Swedes of his day. His works (The History of the 
Swedish People up to 1654, and many others) are masterpi(‘C(^s «>f critical acumen 
and pithy presentation. More than all his predecessors he recognized the evolution 
and continuity in histoiy'; and with superior genius he has given both social sur- 
veys and character sketches. His influence on latoT historical writing in Sweden 
has been equally great and healthful. — A. M. (1786/1862) treated 

most of the time of Gustavus Vasa, and published, besides, an interesting and 
comprehensive work about the oldest cultural history of Sweden. A. Fryxell 
(1795/1881), whose vivid »Herattel8cr ur Svenska historien» (Episodes from Swedish 
History) have become real folk-reading, awakened in wide circles the interest in 
Sv^edish histnry and Swedish legends. 

The ever increasing necessity of archive studies has made Stockholm, where 
all ih(‘ main archives are found, ever more the center of Swedish history writing. 
A large number of very important series of fundamental documents have been 
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published, e. g., »Scriptores rcrurn Suecicarum medii 8Bvi»; ^Documents concerning 
the history of ScaTidinavia»; > Historical documents» by the Society for publica- 
tion of manuscripts conceniing Scandinavian historj'; by the National Record 
Office: ^Diplomatarium stiecanum medii mvi* (comprising the time 817/1360 and 
1401/1410); the registry of Gustavus I; the proceedings of the, Swedish Diet 
from 1523; by the Foreign Dci)artment: the considerable collection of Swedish 
Treaties; by the Academy of Literature, Histor\', and Antiquities: The writings 
and letters of Ax(d Oxenstiema, (dc. Among late i)ublishers of fundamental 
documents should be mentioned 0. S, Rydberg (1822/99), the conscientious 
editor of the Swedish Treaties (see above); C. G. Styffe (born 1817), specialist 
in the medieval field; C. SilfveratoJpe (1840/99); E, Hildebrand (born 1848), 
editor of »Historisk tidskrift» (Historical Magazine), the foremost among present 
periodicals for Swedish historical investigation; and P, Sond^n (bom 1863). 

As is natural, Swedish historical writers have devoted themselves preferably, 
though nowise cxclusivcdy, to the history of their own country. A series of import- 
ant historical sketches of the history of various periods, founded on comprehensive 
source studies have been prepared by C. G. Styffe (later medieval times), F, F, 
Carlson (1811/87; from 1054 to the beginning of the 18th centurjO; C. G. Malm- 
Strom (born 1822; the so-called »Era of Liberty*, 1718/72); and C. Th. Odhner 
(born 1830; the periods of 1032/44 and 1772/80). At the university of Uppsala 
H. HjCirne. (born 1848), who is a distinguished scholar in Sclavonic history, has 
exercis(Ml a great inHmuice on a large number of students. At Lund, M. Weihull 
(1835/1902), till his d(‘jith oc^cupaot of the chair of history, was a specialist in 
th^^ history of (fustavus Adolphus and Queen Kristina; and at the private uni- 
versity of Gothenburg likewise E Siacenow (born 1804) in the history of the 
18th century. In Ujipsala is to be mentioned . also S, J. Boethivs (born 1350; 
among other things a work on th(^ French revolution). 

IL Forssell (1843/1901) has published valuable investigations about the 
economical historj^ of older and more recent times. Among writers on cultural 
history should be mentioned H. Hildebrand (born 1842; Sweden in the Middle 
Ages, and other works); 67. Annerstedt (born 1839), Elof (1844/1900), and 

II. Schiick (born 1855). The constitutional history of Sweden has been written 
by Kr. Nainnann (1810/88) and E. Hildebrand. Ernst Carlson (bora 1854) 
is i)reparing a continuation of liis father's work on the reign of Charles XII. 
There should be mentioned besides: H. Wieselgren (born 1835), known as a 
prominent biographer; T. Westrin (born 1850; many biographies in the En- 
cycloi)edia Nordisk Fainiljebok); Ellen Fries (1855/1900); A. Hammarskjold 
(born 1848); K. U. Karlsson (born 1856); O. Sjogren (born 1844), and E. 
SvensSn (born 1850), who have also done excellent work in popularizing history. 
— The staflf-general has begun a series of comprehensive accounts of the wars of 
Sweden (beginning with the war with Russia 1808/09). Among special writers 
on Swedish war history may be mentioned J. Mankell (1828/97), and G. Bjor- 
lin (born 1846). Genealogical investigations are pushed with great interest, and 
have their own medium in j'l’ersonhistorisk ti<lskrift» (Historical -Biographical 
Magazine). Also locial history has many devotees. 

H. L. Rydin (born 1822) and O. Alin (1 846/1900) have produced import- 
ant works on Swedish constitutional law (o. g. The Swedish Diet by the former, 
and The Sw^edish-Norwegian Union by the latter); also N. Hdjer (bom 1853) 
and It. KjelUn (horn 1864) are active in this field. ^Statsvetenskaplig tidskrift* 
(Magazine of Tolitical Science) is the organ of these studies. 

As a general opinion it may be held that Swedish historical writing at present 
is having a rajud and mauysided development. While being open to impulses from 
abroad, it is in the main of a tmly national character. 
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Archeology, Numismatics, Swedish Ethnography, and Folk-lore. 

The interest in Swedish twH- 
qniiies and archeological re^nains 
dates from the 17th centur}'. Tlie 
arelioology of that ilay, wli 08 (‘ fore- 
most r(‘presentative was the famous 
Olof liudbeck (1 630/1 702 ' as t(M) 
phantastical and chauvinistic to attain 
to any ctTtain results. Kcally scientific 
archeological research took its hcgin- 
ning in Sweden, as in Denmark, as 
late as about lS3n. The Sw* lish 
founders of this science, wen* Sven 
Kihaon (1787/18S3) at Lund and 
Ji. E. IJiJdchrand (is06'84) at 
Stoi-kholm. Nilsson was actually a 
zooloirist, and introdiUM-d into archeo- 
logy tlie comjiarative method of the- 
natural scic'iices. His descni>tion of 
culture during the stoii<‘ age is of 
aldding value. Hildebrand, who was 
the hea<i of the Historical State mu- 
seum during more than 40 years, 
worked /(‘alously for the increase of 
those collections of the. museum whu;h 
now are among the most considerabli^ 
in Europe. Two of his pujiils, liis son and successor, the State antiquary //. 
Hildebrand (horn 1842), and Professor O. Monfelius (horn 1843) have liotli, 
and e.specially the latter, contributed in an essontiU degree towards tin' deve- 
lopment of sy.stem and method in the prehistoric scieiica^ Th(*y iiitroduccid 
into archeidogy the so-caJleil typological method, which has for its object to 
show the gradual cliaiige in form of the archeological finds, their devebqnm'iit 
out of one another* and which has become of ]»arauiount imjiortaiice to the 
science. HildebramTs work Bidrag till sjn'inuets historian (Contributions to the 
History of the t4asp), and JMoiitcdius’ work Oni Ti(ls)>estamning inom brons- 
ildern ined sarskildt afseende jia Skandiiunien^ (Determination of 'Fime during 
the Bronze Age, with special Keference to 8candina\ia) are excellent (ixamples of 
what results may be reach(*d l»y that method. The same inv(^stigators have both 
in their works jiot only tnaited of the prcdiistoric jM'riods of the North, hut also 
extended their researches to other jiarts of Europe as well as to the Dri('nt. 
Thus, Montclius has made a profound study of the jirehistorii; culture of Italy, 
and published in .French the? first part of an extensive work on this subject. — 
Among those who have augmented, by 8<;ientific excavations, the prehistoric mat(*- 
rial of Sweden should he mentioned especially Hj. Stolpe (born 1841), who has 
made very extensive investigations (especially at Bjork(i), witli exemplary accuracy 
and penetrating observation. — Official periodicals are: Antiqvarisk tidskrift 
(Magazine of Antiquities) and Manadsblad (Monthly Review), both jiuhlished by 
the Academy of Literature, History, and Antiquities. 

The initiative, to researches in Swedish numismatics was taken by E, Bren- 
ner (1647/1717) in his celebrated work Thesiiurns niimmorurn 8ueogotl^>rnm. 
Among his successors should he mentioned K. R. Berch (1706/77). 7i. E, Hilde- 
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brand has published descriptions of Swedish medals, H. Hildebrand of Swedish 
medieval coins, and A. V. Stiermtedt (1812/80) of copper coins etc. Large 
treasures of foreign silver coins from the 9th — 11th centuries are frequently found 
in the Swedish soil. Next to Russia, Sweden is also the richest depository of old 
Oriental coins. Certain groups of these coins (preserved in the Mvntkabinettet) 
have been treated of in comprehensive monographies. Thus B, E. Hildebrand 
has descrilied the Anglo-saxon <toins, and K, J. Tornberg (1807/77), in his work 
Nuini cutici regii nuinoidiylacii Molrniensis, the Oriental ones. — B. E, Hildebrand 
has published a largo work of engraviiigs of Swedish seals from medieval times. 

l>r. J. Hazelius (183.-5/1901,' has done imperishable service to Swedish 
ethnography (and Northern etlinography in general) by his grand creation, the 
North Museum in Stockholm (about which cf. the preceding). Thanks to his 
wonderful eiicrgj^ this musouiu with its annex, the ojion air museum Skansen, 
has from a modest beginning attained such proportions that it is at present the 
fort ost of its kind in Europe. Within its precincts are collected an immense 
mir.' rial for the study of Swedish folk-life during the last — 4 centuries; 
the scientific treatment of this inatr^rial has only just begun. A very excellent 
nionography about Lapidand and the Lajips has been prei)ared l>y G. v. JJilhen 
(1822/92). 

Folk-lore investigations are as yet qiiitt^ undeveloped in Swedem. As a 
classical work on this topic may b(‘ mentioned >A’arend odi virdai*ne» (Viirend and 
its inhahitants — VSlrend heing a part of the province of Smaland) by G. 0. 
Jlglten-Cavallius (181 8 '89). Also E. E (17B(»/1872) ami R. Dgbeck 

(1 HI 1/77) devoted themselves with interest to this science. In later years much 
tolk-lon* material has been published in the periodical l)e sveuska landsmllen, 
issued by prof(‘Ssor .A A, LnndAl (born 185p, and in the publications by the 
North Museum. Quito recently the colh*ctioii of such material has^ received a 
new impetus by tin* systematic investigations of the Swedish ilialects undertaken 
by university teachers and stm'cnts at Uppsala. 


History of Literature. 

'riie history of Jitcraturo is in Swode.n, as in other countries, a comparatively 
young brancli of learning, and its developimmt witli ns lias jiasr-ed through much 
the saiiKi s1ai:<*s as in other countries. 

It hegan as a brain'h of philological bihlii>grcipliy. Our oldest work on the 
subject is J. Srhrjfen/s' (l()21/7t>) Svecia I.itterata (1(180), a list of hooks ex- 
celleni lor its tiim^, and this was followed hy a immher of other bibliographies 
still existing in !iiaiiuscri]»t. During this hrst period people were almost ex- 
clusively interi'sted in the history of learning, and it was very common for a 
person to tn'at the litiTatun' of a particular town or provinces ]Most of tln^se 
works, however, an* merely chaotie collections of notices, destitute alike of any 
historical or ostlietic valiK*. 

Uiidijr tin* intluence of the I'rcnch eloges a new start, introduced hy 0 . von 
Balm (1708 '(>:}), was niatle in the 18tli century. J.earned iiotic(*s fell into con- 
tempt, and the cliief stress w'as laid on an eloquent presentation, which culminated 
in bombastic and empty panegyric. 

With tlui advent of the Neb-Romantic school the liistory of literature in 
Sweden assumed, as elstwvhere, a learnoil shape. The Noo-llomanticists wore more 
erudite, and held broader views than the old academicians, and they were, 
for that reason, uiidoiiiahly better fitted to do justice to past ages. But at the 
begini^g of that century all learning was depoiidciit on philosophy, and, in 
eonse^eiice of tliis, the history of literature now became a branch of philosophy, 
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after having previously been philological. The history of literature and art were 
now considered as applied esthetics. This tendency was introduced by the pi- 
oneering work of L, IlarnmarskOld (1785 '1S27), >Swedish Literature') (1818), 
which, however, is now oldfasbioncd. On the other hand, a work which has still a 
scientific value, is the clever and delightful j^Swedisb Seers and Bards» (1841/55) 
by P. JD, *A. Atterhom (1790/1855), a chronological series of portraits of 
Swedish iioets, delineated with a psychological delicacy and noble breadth of 
view that reminds one of Sainte-Beuves. This tendency reached its perfci’tion in 
G. Ljunggren (bom 1823), from whose hand we possess a tine esthetic exami- 
nation of Bellman’s poetry, a history of the Swedish drama up to 1665, and, 
finally, an extensive and conscientious history of Swedish poetry from the death 
of Gustavus III down to the middle of the 19th century. 

Amongst our younger historians of literature a new tendency, however, has 
made itself felt, partly in' consequence of the intluonce of Taine and Brandes. 
For them literary history is no longer esthetic or philological, but a branch of 
history, and the history of Swedish literature is conceived by them as the history 
of Swedish culture, as far as this falls within the domain of literature. Tlie chief 
weight is therefore laid on showing how literature itself reflects the humour of 
the people, the period itself, and the peculiar individuality of an author. This 
view is held more particularly by the pupils of C. IL Nyhlom (born 1832), 
among whom is noticeable H. Schiick (bom 1855), I’rofessor in Uppsala, K. 
Warburg (born 1852), Librarian of the Nobel Institute of the Swedish Academy, 
and 0. JLeveriin (born 1862), Professor at the Private University of Stockholm. 

Besides other works, Schiick has published the first volume*, of an extensive 
Histon' of Swedish Literature, and has, together with Warburg, written a less 
comprehensive sketch of Swedish literature down to the most recent times. War- 
burg has , enriched literary history with scweral interesting monographs, and 
Levertin is known for a series of splendid delineations of tlie days of Gustams 
III. Among other authors the following may be noticed: C. D, af Wirsen 
(bom 1842), Secretary of the Swedish Academy, E. Wraiigel (born 1863), Pro- 
fessor at Lund, and 0. Sfjhvan (born 1864), Professor at the Private University 
of Gothenburg. 


History of Art. 

History of Art is also a recent science in Sweden. It was Noo- Romanticism, 
in the beginning of the 19th century, that called it into being. The ardent 
champion for the »New Schoob, L. Hamm ar .skald (1785/1827), in 1815, gave lec- 
tures upon the subject, which, in 1817, appeared in print. But the first to 
undertake any researches was K. G. Brunius (1792/1869), professor of Greek 
but also an architect and art historian, in which latter capacity he, already in 
1836, began to write about our old churches, which he studied by traveling 
about in the country. Next to that, text-books were being written and lectures 
held upon the subject: that being done by K. J. Lenstrdm (1811/98), who, 
in 1848, published his Handbook in the History of Fine Arts; this, by A. SoliU 
man^ who, 1849/68, was a teacher in History of Art at the Academy of 
Arts and during that period published ^Treatises and PJssays on subjects out 
of Cultural find Art llistory». Now the ice was broken, and in 1867 the 
first modern work arrived from Finland — ^History of the Fine Arts, from 
the end of the 18th century», by C, G. Estlander (born 1834). Shortly after 
— 1872/76 — Fr. Sander (1828/1900) published his fundamental work »Tbe 
National Museum, contributions to the history of the picture gallery», the fmit of 
his function as an amanuensis at the National Museum, besides which he, at a 
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later period of life, wrote a monograph on K. F. v. Breda. Another amanuensis 
(at the Royal Library) Kr. Eichhom (1837/89) has by his writings and collec- 
tions done services of priceless value to Swedish history of art. Thus, he wrote 
^Swedish Architecture^, an appendix to the History of Architecture by Lflbke 
(1871); many essays on art and industrial art, collected in »SwedisJi Studies*, in 
three series of 1869, 1872, and 1881; *A short Summary of the History of the 
Imitative Arts* (1881); and a series of notable articles on Swedish history of art 
in »Nordisk Familjebok* (Swedish Encyclopedia). A third amanuensis (at the 
National Museum) is furthermore to be mentioned, namely O. Granberg (bom 1858), 
an art investigator who has gained reputation even abroad for his research about 
»Pieter de Molijn de oude* (1883), on the strength of which this Dutch landscape- 
painter was installed into his proper place in history; furthermore, he has drawn 
up catalogues of pictures by old masters in private collections (1886) and, finally, 
he has published a large work about *The picture gallery of Queen Kristina* 
(1896). A prominent place in this department is also occupied by Viktor Ryd- 
berg (1828/95), who wrote excellent treatises on *The Aphrodite of Melos*, on 
*Roman Emperors in marble*, on *Antinous*, and, moreover, at the University 
of Stockholm (after 1889), held very celel)rated lectures on ancient and modern 
art. — As a professor at Uppsala, C. R. Nyblom (born 1832) has, since 1865, 
lectured on historj' of art, written monographs on Sergei, Adelcrantz, and Scho- 
lander, drawn up a catalogue of the Uppsala University art collections, written 
about Ui»psala cathedral and the new University Palace, and, in *Nordisk 
Familjeb()k», contributed with most of the articles on foreign art. Among Upp- 
sala men may be noted: G, Upinark (1844/1900), a versatile author, who has 
written about palaces and eburenes, about cop])er plates and textile fabrics, as 
well as achieved a grand work on the Renaissance in Sweden (1892/1900), 
puldishod in German; raon^ov(;r, he has written articles in *Nordisk Eamiljebok*, 
and exerci8(!d a considerable influence in his capacity of intendant at the 
National Museum; Gothe (born 1846), whose principal work is about Sergei, 
but who, besides that, has drawn up the model catalogues of the pictures in the 
National Museum and has lectured on art; L, Loostrom (born 1848), author of 
the History of the Acadcuny of Arts and having, moreover, compiled catalogues and 
treated many questions concerning industrial art; 0. Levertin (bora 1862), who 
has lectured on art at the l*rivate University of St: .'kholm and written about Nik. 
Lafrens(!ii, dun., and G. Lundlmrg; K. Warburg (born 1852), who has lectured 
on the subject in question at the l*rivate University of Gothenburg and written 
about Hedliuger and Velasquez; C. G. Lamin (born 1868), who is the author 
of the first complete History of Art written in Swedish (1900) and provided with 
a ])eautiful selection of illustrations; and A, Hahr (born 1868), who has published 
monographs on P. Krafi't, Sen., and D. v. Krafft. An exceptional position is held 
by J, Bditiger (born 1853), who has described Drottningholm and the bronze 
works by Adrian de Fries to be found in Sweden and has written a great work 
about Sweden’s treasures of tai)e8try. An equally independent position is, finally, 
taken up by G. Nordemvan (born 1858), who has treated the subject of »Swedish 
art and Swedish artists in the 1 9th century*, also delineated the history of imitative 
arts in all countries during the same era (1900) and described the Royal Castle 
at Gripsholm with its treasures of portrait-paintings. 


Esthetics. 

Considered as a science, esthetics is in Sweden little older than history of 
art, for among Swedes, the science of the beautiful was introduced from Germany 
along with neo-romanticism. This fact did not, however, prevent certain negative 
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prognostics from being experienced during the 18th century — the natal time 
of criticism. As a teacher of good taste Olof v. JDalin (1708/63) ippeared 
already in 1736 with his ^Thoughts about criticisms*, and in his »Sb t obser- 
vances on Swedisli art of poetry in our days* he laid down rales for tb orms of 
poetry. J. If. Kdlgren (1751/95) towards the end of the century e cised a 
still greater influence through his criticism in the ^Stockholm Tosti^ (fr( 1778), 
about whom it became a saying that ’^he was the national wit and woihod like 
it^ He emanated from Voltaire, whereas K. G, of Leopohl (1756/1829), his 
contemporary and brother in poetry, kept to the Englishman Locke, but in his 
esthetic speculations be is weaker than in his quality as a iticn? philos(»pher, 
Toinas Thorild (1 759 '1808) — the antagonist of both — was the arousing 
game-cock of the new timo. lie emanated from Housseaii and adortMl Nature; he 
opened new prospects for ])olite literature and gave utteran(‘.e to truths proving 
him to have stepped in advance of his time. His j)rincij)al work in this nispect 
was *A Criticism on criticisms* (1791), where he is grand in views and lirilliant 
in style but also violent in self-sufficiency and in slighting his antagonists. The 
neo-antique tendency (that of Sergei) had its esthetic, too: K. A. Efurmvdrd 
(1745/1800), who in »The Thilosophy of Artsv and /fravels in Italy?/ sets u]) 
antiquity as the only actual ide al. 

At the beginning of the lOth century, the ]>hilosophor Beuj. llOijei' (1761/ 
1812) made his appearance; e%eji earlier than the German Solger, who is gene- 
rally considered to have the first, he had arranged an esthetic system of 

note, with an expe^sition of the esthetic ideas, which is still of validity in our 
days. P. D. A, AUerhorn (1790 1855), in standing up for the rights of ima- 
gination and feeling within the precincts of poetr>' and art. and as the chief man 
Of the »New School*, exeereised a great iutiuenci' on th(‘ remodeling of the esthe- 
tical ideas, llis opinions he laid down in his criticisms and in S(‘(ts and Hards* 
(1841/55), L. HamrnarsJcOld, mentioned above, has Wf)rked in the same direc- 
tion, mostly by criticism. A contemporary of Atterbom was the philosopher 
S. Gruhhe in Uppsala (1786 iH53), who has written lectures on *Tlie Philosophy 
of the beautiful and of art^', distinguished for a sound p(‘r(U*ption and a dear 
style. The successor of AttcTbom at Uppsala, B, E MahnstrUm (1816,65), 
worked as a tea<*her principally in the dcq)artraent (»f history of literatiin*, Imt 
in his posthumous 'Esthetic treatises* ho plar(‘.s himself chiedy on the standpoint 
of Hegel, and as a model he put the classical ideal highest. Ilis colleague in 
Lund, G. Ejunqgren (born 1823), has also devoted liimscdf chiefly to history 
of literature, hut his iCom]»arison between Ehrensvard and Winekdrnann as pliilo- 
sophers of art* and his *EiXposjtioii of the j»rincipal estlictic systinns*, which for 
many years has served us a text-hook in Lund and Uppsala, entitle him to a 
place here too. LiKewise Viktor Rudberg (1828/95), who during his lectures at the 
Private University of Stockholm (from 1889) went through the theory of art, its 
origin and development, and who, hesidcjs, has often sprinkled his writings with 
deep and well expressed thoughts about the beautiful and its manifestations in 
poetry and art. ( 7 . R, Nyhhm (horn 1832) has published Contents and form 
of Art*, a critical dissertation, »l*rincij»al ideas of the doctrine about the beautiful*, 
an attempt at empirical esthetics, and — in the Encyclopedia Nordisk Familje- 
hok — the articles on »Humor* and /Irony*, »Comic» and ^Tragic*. At the side 
of him may be mentioned the Uppsala men: D, (1840/67), who wrote 

'-About pantheistic esthetics^' (1864) and *Ahout the tragical* (1865); /. //. So- 
landfT (1843/82): >Thcistic esthetics in Germany* (186t>); K, A. Melin (horn 
1849): ?/Guilt in tragedy* (1875); F. v. Schielr. (horn 1858): »The doctrine of 
(irahhe on the beautiful*; and E, Pet/rini (horn 1856): »Zimmermann’s theory 
about the general forms of esthetics?/ (1889). 



PBDAGOaXCS. 


m 


Pedagogies. 

When the Reformation had pjained a firm footing in Sweden, a very warm 
interest in pedagogics began to spring up. More especially Bishop X. Paulinus 
Gothvs (1566/1 04 G) was fiilJ of ztial for the education of the young as well as 
for public, instruction. He i)nl)lished several works on these subjects, speeches, 
catechetical papers, etc., (lothiis, as well as the tutor of Gustavus II Adolphus, 
J. Skytte (1577/1045), wlio also gained renown as an author of educational 
essays, was an adherent of the pedagogical idt^as of the Frenchman P. Ramus. 
An oi)jK)n('nt to these men was the ardent (diampion of the Nco-Aristotelianisra, 
the v(Tsatih‘ J. Puilheckim (1581/1040), the greatest Swedish pedagogue of the 
17th century, and a very eminent man. He was most active as educator and 
teacher at the I’niversity, and still more so as Bishop in Vestoras, where he 
founded our tirst college. Classical languages and tlieoh*gy had, up to this 
time, been almost tiic only objtjcts of instruction. Riidbe<*kins introduced the 
study of several other subjects, sncli as natural science and modern languages. — 
lIi’TC is also to bo mentioncid a law for the high schools, a very oxj'-ellent one 
for that time, issued in 1040. A coin]»lete system of pedagogics for the schools 
is there gi\cn under the title of :vdetailed hints for teachers:^. It is chiefly the 
id(jas of th(* jiedagogues \'ive and Conienius that this law^ has tried to cx])ross. 
— I Hiring the latter ]»art of the )7th century many of the most eminent church- 
liuui wi>rked wiDs gn‘at zcial on projiagating the knowledge of reading among the 
lK‘asantry. 'J’hns, J. Grzclhjis^ Sen. (1016 '90), compiled complete schemes of 
instruction flu* country and otlur schools. 

Our most glorious scieiititic period, the so-called .Era of Liberty was conspi- 
cuous for the great interest shown in pedagogics, jiractical education lieiug more 
the aim than )»reviously. E. Ekhnul (171*2 60) then published an extensive 
^Manual of Education , and J. JirowaUhis (1707, 55) issued scYiral pedagogical 
I»ajicrs. Tlie latter, among other things, favoured tlie use of natural sciences in 
the education of the young. In the beginning of the 1 9th century there appeared 
oin^ of the noblest men in the history of Swedish Pedagogics, K. U. liroocman 
(1783/1812), a i)upil of I’estalozzi, unusually gifted as a teacher and equally 
active as an author. He jmhlished his i)pinioiis and teachings in a pedagogic 
I»eriodical, ^Magasiii for fOrUldrar och larare)> (Magazine for Parents and Teachers), 
the first real periodical of its kind published in Sweden. 

Among pirsons eminenl in the 19th century as authors on pedagogical mat- 
ters, should he mentioned K, A. Atjurdh (1785/i859), E. (?, (1783/1847), 

and A. Fryadl (1795/1881) — celebrated also on other fields of culture. To this 
period belongs also the origin of Swedish Gymnastics, whose creator was P. II. 
lAhii (1776/1839). During the same century gre^at interest has been shown in 
the advancement of poimlar education, and in the improvement of instruction by 
the use of new cultural elements and the application of new pedagogical princi- 
ples. T. Jxudenschvld (1798/1869), P. A. Sdjestrom (1815/92), and F. F, 
Carlsoif (1811/87) are the greatest reformers on the holds of popular education. 
Anna SandsirOtn (liorn 1854), at present the most eminent author on educa- 
tional and pedagogical subjects, has jlone more for the education of women than 
anyont^ else in Sweden. She advocates a concrete object instruction, history, 
geography, and natural science being the chief subjects. In instruction she 
favours realism not as ojqioscd to humanism, since she lays great stress on the 
precedence that should be given the humanistic subjects, but as opposed to formalism, 
above all formalism in language instruction. Her views are disseminated chiefly 
by »Verdaiidi^, a pedagogic Magazine edited by her since 1883. — The originator 
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of the Swedish pedagogic system of sloyd, 
0 . Salomon (bom 1849), calls for mention 
here. He has spe(;ially treated the question 
of sloyd and its importance as regards educa- 
tion. See further page 300. 

In practical pedagogics, an ardent re- 
formatory work has, during the last decades, 
developed itself in Sweden. Amongst the 
number active in this de]>artment ought to 
be mentioned S. tVientn (born 1847), 
formerly college rector, wlu) has dt*served 
well of raising the standard of the stde-ritidc^ 
line at our collog(‘s; S. Alm^juis/. college 
rector (horn 1844), wlio has (5\ercised a 
manysided, theor(‘tir.tl as widl as ]»raclical 
activity; X. (l)orn I'M r»), rector at the 

Higher Seminary for I.adv Tt uchers: L. Lind- 
roth (born 1845h rector at ilie Iteskow 
school, a ]>ri\ate iusritution in ^t(wkholin; 
(i. SjohiVij (bom 1S4I>, lurjner luaiiager 
<»f a colleg(‘ tor > 011 !’*: - in Stockholm; 

L'rh.sf ('nd.'iifH iceturer and 

formerly pr< cssor \\jio hy motion it tin* liiksdag has raken tlic niiti:iti\e to th(i 
forming of i o kites. < onmittiM- on secondary instruction (cf. page 77/. Krok 

^horn 1834), forimTl> college master, highly meritorions in natural history in- 
btriction; C. Kdtifnvin (born 1832), the former, and /. Lf/fthns duirn 1844>, 
the present chi(*f of the bureau of common sclnud education at tin* Department 
of Ecclesiastical affairs and education; and Fridtjur Bf tn (horii common 

school teacher in Stockholm. On the precincts of dii' People’s High Schools con- 
siderable forces are at work; we will only mention the nann.'s L. /lohnsfrotn 
(born 1840) and 7. Hohnberg (born 1853). Signilicant for the ileveb»piri(mt of 
Swedish pedagogics is the foundation in the capital (»f a pedagogical llhinrif, to 
which the initiative was taken hy N, LagerntMt (horn 1847). A fltsideratum 
is still the foundation of pedagogical jirofessorshijis at our iiniversitiis. 



Political Economy and Sociolog;y. 

Economic Science in Sweden has hitherto mostly de\(do]K^d under a strong 
influence from that of other civilized nations. The first author worth mentioning 
in this department in our country, J, RUing (ir, 11/72), was a warm adhenmt 
of the liberal Dutch school. Among the ideas of the irnTcantile system he, how- 
ever, adopted some, principally the interest for colonizing, for efforts to increase 
the population, and for laws against luxury. Of a much more mercantile character 
were the works of A. Bachmanson (1697/1747; ennobled Nordencraniz) and 
A. Berch (1711/74). The latter was nominated th(^ first Swedish professor of 
Economy (at Uppsala, from 1741) — this being the second in Europe — and he 
was known both at home and abroad as a distinguished thinker and .systeinatizer. 
As one of the most notable :>Sinithians before Adam Smiths ought to be iricntioued 
the Finlander A. Chydenius (1729/180.'*), whose most important works, treating the 
politics of population and trades and industries, were published about 1760. The 
councillors of Gustavus III, K. F, Scheffer (1705/86) and .1. Westerinan (1730/1816; 
ennobled count TAliencranfz)^ were influenced hy the physiocratic school. They 
introduced some reforms, such as a mitigation in the constraint of guilds, etc. 



POLITICAL ECOHOMT AND SOdOLOO^. 4SS 

During the first part of the 19th century we find Swedish political economy 
developing under a strong influence of the doctrines of Adam Smith and the iclassidil 
political o(‘ononiy'^ of England, (rcnnany, and France. There arc, however, also 
works with a mercantile tint, e. g. those of L, G. Raheninn (1771/1846). From 
tiie middle of the century two other systems opposes each othc^r: op, the one side 
the old protectionism, and on the other the i^liberah or individualistic tendency 
that had and still has its chief home in France. Original Swedish works — 
mostly in the form of pamphhds or sliort essays — during that period cliiefly treated 
practical -political questions. As the most distinguished among the authors of 
this class //. /omsc// (1843/1001) may he mentioned. A particularly merito- 
rious ac<-ount, from a liberal point of view, of -/Tlui political Economy of Sweden’s 
so-called Era of Libcrt\>» was published bv V, Arnherp (1802/1000). 

It is in fact not until almut 1880 that tlj(^ (rerman historical and social- 
political school began to iiiflinmc^* Swedish r(‘scarch. Jn a joint publication, called 
;Ekoiu»miska Sainhallslifvct ('J'lic Economic and Social Life), y/or//// founded on 
(fcrman works of this kind, J. J^ejlh'r (born 18 E")), A. Raphael (born 1850), 
ii, Smaibarp (born 1857), (\ Ronealarp (born 1840), a. o., have given an account 
of th(‘ diflcn'iit parts <»f j>oliti<‘al economv. Lejifler has also among other w'orks, 
jMiblislicd a coiid<*nscd digest ol national economics ( (lruiKllinicr>, 1881) and also 
oiitlim*^ ol the e<‘onomic liic, c-,pi‘cia]lv «if the modern capitali'^tio society (vNational- 
f kt)n(»mi(*iis gninddrag , Ifnci^. R<(phnfl has ymhlished s(‘\cral cunii)reheusive 
iC( mints of c.ii*ln‘v and modem ^ocia! L•gl^]ation of Sweden and of oth<T countries 
as wi‘11 ol il. L.ihonr (pKMioii, espiadallv on conciliation and arhitration, and 

finallv ol the habiiution (luestimi. iK Dariilson (horn 1854) has published a 
historv ol the thoon on tln‘ rent ol l.mo, works ahout th(‘ cmitral ha n ks ot Europe, 
tln‘ in<om(-ta\, etr. The mat hemal icallv talented K. (born 1851) is an 

adlicrent and dwelopi c ol the th<on(‘s ot tnc Austrian bidiool. In works, published 
ill (o rman, Iw ha^ (‘specuilh eiin''idei<d tin* problems ol ta\es and nionev tvom 
a theoretical jmint ol mow. Ol his broadiv planned Swedish Lottuiv on naiional 
economv lta‘» ap]U'ared hitbcriu onlv vol. 1 <if the tirst, tlieondical part (O.H)!). 
(/. n (liorn 18t*i4i the author hcsiii<‘v of spirit(‘d ski'tclii's irom English 

social and coonoiinc lite, «tv. of a work in '^wedisU on the hi^tm.v ut the 

lahonring classes m I’liLdaiid, two jiart** (18!M whose ]>. I ha^ appearcii, 

enlarged, in (leiinan (1901), An investigator ot decii»edl> politii i.I-mk lal tcudeiicv 
is P. Pahllarl (born 1850), known aKo as slatistieian. Of late _\ea’‘s G, Cassel 
(born 180(>) has made his api»earance as an ussidut.iis and suct*cs4iil author on tlu‘ 
subjects of ]M)Iitical I'conomv and tiuancial scicm-c. 

An endowment hv legacy of T. 7i. /.(tn ii (1858 «5) hU" made po^silde 
the jiuhlication ot imi»ortant series of more* or less imh'pendcnt soidal-sidmititic 
works, entitled: ' Skntter utgifna af Lorenska Stiltilsen^; 1 XVII, 1890 99 
(Essavs, published hv the Lorenian Eonndation). ^Vlost of these jniniphh't.s treat 

social plnniommia in Sweden, and the series in tiiil has pve]»an‘d the wav for 

the introduction into Sweden of motlern labour-statist ical research. Other valuahlo 
Serb's of publications arc: I’roceediugs, publi^hetl h> tin' Lolitical-ecoiiouiical So- 
ci(*ty in Stoi'klioJni (founded in 1877); Ekonoinisk Tidskrift'- (Economical Uevievv), 
published in Upjisala since 1809, under the editorshi]> of Professor ; and 
»Statsvet('nskai>lig Tidskrift» (Magazine of I'olitical Scii'iice), iiuhlishod since 1897, 
at present I'dited by I’rofessor Ralilberk in Lund. Of great interest are the 
ofticial researchi's in labour statistics, which have been carried on since 1897. 

Within that sciem*e which under the name of sociology has b('gun to restrict 
its('lf from political ei'onomy, but is nearly relateii to th<' latter as well as partly 
to philosophy - is to he noticed G. BjoMiimi (1846; 1903), known for several 
original and jieiiot rating philosophic-sociological and also luirely philosophical 
works. 
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Statisties. 



Of tlio origin of Swe- 
dish Statistics of po- 
pulation (during 1738/ 
.00) and of the high 
value which from its 
v(?ry first appearance 
must he attributed to 
it we have above (p. 
107) given an account. 
Archbishop Jh nze- 
It us ( 1 l»7r'». J 74:>) was 
the fi *st To ent(T upon 
this new fitOil of ro- 
M*ar<‘h: tlu; }dan of i»r- 
•xani/ation wm> laid out 
by /\ .FJrius (1710, 
4!M and iMllowtid up by 
tin* V^Tf^.iiunior !*. V. 
W <ti‘unittu (1717/8,3), 
who also subjoiti'fj the 
new niatia'ial to a scien- 
tific treat immt.* 'I'o this 
day, th»‘ Swedish Mii- 
tistics of Population is 
not only thi^ most com- 
j>rehensive and authen- 
tic, but also tlie most 
completely worked out 
tl)at any nation j»os- 
sisses. 

In othn^ statistical 
braiK'hcs, Sw<;dcn cer- 
tainly <lo(is not take the 
same high ])ositioii as in 
deiuograi>hy, but even 
^ . i^^ we meet an 

Peter mhehn ^\i,rnentin. uncoinin.ni weaJth of 

statements from olden 

times and a rare continuity of the work. Also Swedish Statistics of to-day 
holds, in most cases, good when compared to that of other countries. Our factory 
Statistics, that gives an ac count every year on the number of factories aiid their 
hands, and also of the quantities as well as of the value of the manufactures, is 
the most complete of the kind that any country can jircsent. A speciality of Swedish 
Statistics arc the quintpienuial reports of the provim^e governors, ordered to be 
made out already in 1G34, and regularly published since 1822. 


* Wargentin’s Tables of Mortality, the oldest rationally computed ones existing, have 
often been unfavourably mentioned as unscientific, especially by German authors. In an ar- 
ticle by G. Enesteom — >P. W. Wargentin und die sogenannte Halley’sche Mothode*, 1889 — 
it has lately been shown that these attacks are only founded on a misconception. 


STAtXSTlOB. 


m 


Onr oldest Statistic Government Office, the Commission for labtes of 1756, 
the oldest of its kind in Europe, was reorganized in 1868 into the present Cen^l 
Bureau of Statisties^ whoso first Ohief was the physician Fr, T. Berg (1806/87), 
eminent in many departments and in statistics chiefly active on the field of vit^ 
statistics. In 1879, Herg was succeeded by F. Sidenhladh (bora 1836), who, 
in 1901, was succeeded by K. Sideubladh (born 1840). The work of the Office 
is divided on three departments, administered at ]>resent by K. G, Od^n (born 
184G; Parisli Poor Kelief and Finances; PJlectoral Statistics), F. Sdderhe7g Oiom 
1849; Acrricultural Statistics, the Quinquennial re]>orts, etc.), and G. Sundbdrg 
(born 1857; l*opulation and Sasings-baiiks). Among the statistic bureaus within 
tl»e adininistrati\e (Government offic(»s may be mentioin'd tlio two in the Board of 
Tradt' (Konimerskoll(‘gium). The one, sup(Tintend(‘d by Hj. Gidlherti (l)orn 1847), 
]niblis]i(‘s the Statistics of Industr\ and Mining and ol Fonmierce and Xa\igation; 
the other edits tl»e Social Statistics, at first conducted b\ V. Li five (l>orn 1845) 
and at present b\ //. Fluujuisf (born 1871). 

Among S^^edish authors in statistics jrom nion* distant times ought to bo 
mentioiKMl J. (habnui till (177<bl«47), who settled in Jtal>, where he 

is con^id(Ted t<» contributed in no small degive towards tailing forth an 

iiit(Test tor statistical researches. Of newer non-oihcial works there are to be 
iiotind coinpiebensi\c statistic manuals oi Sweden ])\ K. G, af ForseU (1783/ 
1S4s). K A. {(httdh 1859), and <\ E. Jj/nughenj (born 1820), of 

wlioin the two latt<T loiutlx })ubli‘'lnd a famous work: Statistics of Sweden 
(IS.VJ tiirtliM’, tin st.ttistn ul luannals jssueil by F, Sideuhbulh for the Inter- 
national lAhibiiioiis id ^ nnma ( 1 873). Pbibnlei])bia (lH7b), and Pari*^ (1878). For 
the \\orbrs lair at ( Incauo 1893. a similar pnblicntjon was issued b^ S. A. Lof- 
Hiront (1S47 98), \ mo ntr other author^ ma> be*mentioned //. (1843/1901 ; 

ef ]). 1M7). J. (1^.14 M8), who has eftieit‘ntl\ contribnt(‘d twvards popu- 

lari/iiig tlie d<‘inogiMi»li> in Sweden, /\ J\ihlbirl , protes'^or at the Uni\erbit\ of 
liUnd vb«)rn 18511; j»nn«‘iinil work"* 33n National W (‘iiltb of Sweden. 'fhe Nobility 
ol swiMldi. 3be siatjstnal 'l\pe), J. Flod^irtmt, Attnar\ in the Hoard ot Trade 
(born 185i): <M)iuin(*ne and trade, amongst other works a notewonln monogi’aph} 
on the Lan ot A esft rnondand ), K. Ki if~Aherg. likewise Actu.in at the Board of 
'Jrade (horn 1801; industrial ami social statistics), //. Mahninm ihorn 18.70; 
trade- and social statistics), and (lu.rii IhoO; electoral statistics). 'Hie 

Mathematical Statistics ha\c been treated h\ <t. Kne,str(nu (horn 1872). Medical 
Statistics ot swe<l(i) commands an evceptional matt i ml lor times gone h), which, 
bowe\er, as \et has been hut little made um* of. The results tt» be attained by 
iiu'ans of it may be seen 1» s])eeial work> of E. jirofessor in Stoekholm 

(born 1852) and Dr. G. liergmau (born 1837). Tlie eonditioiis of later times, 
esj>eeialJ> in Stoekholm, have been treated b) K. IJnrofh (horn 1848), (’hief of 
the Medical De]tartinent. k ninnici]>al Imreau of statistic> lor Stoekholm is at 
jirosent uikUt organization; yet annual rejmrts ha\e lieeii imldislu'd for more than 
thirt) )ears h\ M. Jiubensoti (horn (1834), seeretar> of the Town Council; and 
for Gothenburg the publication of similar reports has r(‘cent]\ begun. 

On the whole, the statistical literature ot Sweden has, of late \ears, gained 
eonsiderabl) in extent and interest and has bt‘giiii to oecu]»\ a more independent 
jiosition than lormorl) in relation to iiolitical eioiiom). 3’o this result has also 
eontrihuted the circumstance of Statistics ha>ing latel> been introduced h> 1\ Fahl- 
beck as a Ulli^crsity subject of stud>, at the university of I.iind. 

To tlie j^Statistiqne iiiternationale' Sweden has contributed with the volume 
»fttat de la jiopiilation, (Stockholm 1876), eomjdled hv Jierg and llelhtenius. 
Since 1895, iStatistiska iifversiktstahcller^ (Ai)er^u(‘s statistiques internationaux) 
have been jiublished ever) vear, hv G> Sundbdrg, in Statistisk Tidskrift» (Swe- 
den’s official Journal ot Statistics). 
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Medicine. 


The Swedish School of Medicine is in onr days of a very hijxh standard, 
attained through the thorough clinical instruction of prominent teachers ; ami also 
Swedish science and learning in the dominion of Medicine has a well founded 
reputation in other countries. In many parts of Sweden excellent hospitals have 
also been unsparingly erected during the last two decades. 

The development of Anatomy in 

Sweden, as in other countries, has Ix^en 
closely united with that of the Medical 
science, to which a knowledge of the 
construction of the human Imdy is fun- 
damental. The first inslniction in Ana- 
tomy, of which we have any nx’ord, 
took place in the beginning ol’ the 17th 
century in Uppsala at the jirivate Mt‘- 
dieai f'ollege directed by tlu' brothers 
J. and I\ Tn nii;l the first 

professorslii]» of Medicim* w'us fonrKl«*d 
at U]»psala. when J. Chniurnfjtfitrus 
was made j>rof('<sor of Pbysioloijry . In 
1024 tlH‘ second ( hair nf M(‘dicine was 
foiincb'd, to which »/. Fnihk wa< ap- 
])oint(i(l, who also for a long time con- 
ducted the instniction in amitoniy. 
There di^l not exist yet. ho\v(‘\er, any 
dissectijig-room. and th(‘ prejudice of 
l»eojd(‘ against the dissection of the hu- 
man corpse jnit gn'at obstacles in the 
way. Olof Rndbeck ( 1 I Tno) was 
Olof M'udbcck. pioneer of anatimncnl science 

in Sweden. 'I’his iniienious. (‘tiergetic 



and inanysided man, who already at an early ag(‘ became faiuoes through his dis- 
coveries about the chylous and iyni]»hatjc sy‘^t< nis, was the first who sncceed<‘d 
in introducing dissection of the huiiiiin body, which, in order to Icsmui ]ic'Oide’s 
aversion, was performed with very great ceremony. C(>ntem}K>rary witli (). !{iid- 
beck, P. Hoffeenius (1630/82) was at work in Uppsala, renowned also for his 
lectures on anatomy. Among later anatomists at the University of T"i>psala may 
be named A. Murrai^ (1751 ''1803), a distinguished lecturer and author, and 
F. E. Sundecall (18il/81), who instituted the Anatomical Museum. E. damn 


(born 1829) has i»erf(.*cted the museum, and issued various works on Anatomy. 
I. Sandstrom (1852/89) discovered glandula parathyreoidea. J. A. //. Ihnmuar 
(born 1861) is at present conducting the instruction in histohigy and embryology, 
and has published several works; J. V. Hultkrantz (horn 18r>2) is in charge of 
the instruction in macroscopical anatomy, and has devoted himself to studying 
the joints and anthropology, and J. Broman (horn 1868), who has written several 


treatises on subjects relating to embryology and histology, (3Specially the spermatozoa. 

In Stockholm the instruction of anatomy has lK?eii under the auspices of CoU 
legium medvmm ever since the end of the 17th century. Among the instructors may 
be noticed Urban Edjdrne (1641/1724), B. lioherg (1664/1742), Abraham Back 
(1713/95), JR/iland Martin (3 726/88), the surgeon Olof af Acrel (1717/1806), and 
A. ./, Hagntromer (1751/1830), during whose time the regulations at the Caroline 
Institute (the Faculty of Medicine in Stockholm) were confirmed in 1815 and 1822. 
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In 1H24, Amlcrs Hetzius 
(17 9()/l ' ) was appoint 0(1 

to the (‘h;iir of Anatomy 
and rhysioio^% and in 1830 
noininatcid ])rofcssor and 
inspector of the College; 
th(", instrncition in the (lis- 
secting-room was systeraa- 
tizcul, and from that time 
was here introduced the 
very renowned method of 
dissection in use in our 
country; around him ga- 
thered a great number of 
interested pupils and col- 
leagues; anatomy as well 
as other departments of 
Mcidioine nmdo a new 
start. Contrary to the ])hi- 
losoj)hi<^al and sjuiculative 
tendency tlnm geiu^rally 
prevailing, tliis Institute 
was made tlie center of 
that new conception. a<- 
cording whicli obser\a- 
tioTi ol nature is the e«- 
Si'iitial, and .M(;dicine. on 
the basis of anatomy and 
]ihysfol(»gy. is a, natnr.il 
science, 'J'hroiigh his /eal 
and talcjit as a teaclier, 

A. Cetzius e\ercis<?d a re- 
viving and invigorating intliKmce, and through liis sciriitific works and hiS dis- 
<roveries in microseo]»ical as well as in niacroscn|Meal anatomy, and not least in 
craniology, he gained Kiiropean eelel»rity. O con Dilhen (1822 92 » emhraml 
anthrojmlogy with jmrticular interest. Chr. Lorei* (born 1835) discovered the 
organ of tast<‘ in uianinials, ami th»; lyin]>hatic vessels of the strniundi ( tc. A. Key 
(1832 1901) at first devoted hinisedf to normal histology, to the organ of taste in 
hatrachia, the, structure of the spleen and the kidneys, etc. G. Retzins (born 1842), 
who togetlKT with Key has pnhlisljed an extensive work on the iktvous system, 
its lym]>hatic channels and tissues, afterwards a]>plied his scientific investigations 
jiartly to anatomy, macrosco]dcal as well as microscopical, ]iartly to anthropology’ 
and ethnography. In anatomy he has above all dealt with the structure of the 
organs of sense, csjH'cially that of the organ of hearing, anti of the nervous system. 
By this, and not least by his researches ou the nervous system of tlu* lower ani- 
mals, h(i has to a emisiderabh* extent contributed to the great improvement made 
of late ill this fi(dd. E. Muller (born IHUG) has contributed a series of works 
on various dt'inirtments of anatomy, especially the glands, the neuraglia, and the 
blood vessels. E. Holmyren (bom 18(»l») has jniblished several works on the 
finer structurt! of the nerve cells and other cells. O Andemson (1871/98) has 
contributed to the knowledge of the thyroid gland. 

Ill Lund a special professorshii» of anatomy was founded in 1783. The 
first, however, who raised anatomy to a more i>rominent position, was A, Jl. 
Florman (170 1/1840); he was a zealous investigator and teacher as well as an 
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industrious author. Among the now 
living anatomists at this university may 
be named J/. V. Odenius (born 1828), 
whose works in the normal histology 
embrace the nerve-endings of the organ 
of hearing and the hairs; Hj. 0. Lind- 
gren (born 1837), author of works on 
the structure of the uterus and the 
ovum, C, M. Ftirat (born 1854), who 
has luiblished works on the structure 
of the spermatozoa, as well as in other 
de]»artments of anatomy and histology. 

Swedish Physiology, earlier united, 
as is the case eviTv where, with ana- 
tomy, gaificd its first in(l(‘i)eii{lent re- 
prosemtativo in Fr. ILdingrni (1H31/ 
i)7) at Uppsala, noted most through 
his \Norks on vital (dectrical phnio- 
mena, and on eulonr-blindness. Holm- 
gren fitted tlie tirsi Swedisit physio- 
logieal hihuratory at I ppsala and yet 
antulier, a magnitjerat o>ir. ia tlif same 
town, erectedi bv leiracs t)i‘ the late 
Swt'dish physician and i>atn>n nf arts 
and sciences .1. F. AVy/z^e// (3t<07. 84), 
who resided in Hra/il. Holmgren^ 
moreover, together with R, Tigemiedt (see below), founded the journal vScan<li- 
navischos Arebiv ftir l*hysiologie^, printed at Lei])zig. Holmgren's successor, Hj. 
Ohrwall (born 1861) is noted for his work concerning the organ of taste. T. Thun- 
herg (born 1873) has studied the physiology of the cutaneous sensibility. — The 
first professor of physiology at the Caroline Institute was Chr, Lorni (horn 1835). 
He has essentially contributed to th(‘ discover}’ of the vaso iiiotor norvt's, lias thrown 
light upon the nature of muscular contraction, etc., and arranged the physiological 
laboratory at this Institute. Subsequently the Finlander R. Tigevstedt (horn 1853) 
was here active for a jieriod of twenty years as a seieiitist, lecturer and writer 
on the general physiology of muscles and nerves as well as on the physiology of 
circulation and nutrition. J. E. Johansson (born 18b2) has among other things 
made studies on the relationshijz of nutrition to muscular action in the human 
organism. c7. G, Sanfpsson (born 1862) has coiitribuUMl works disaling with 
muscular mechanics. E, Landergren (born 1867) and E. 0. J I ulf gren (horn 
1866) have made experiments on the assimilation of food. In Lund has been 
working, since 1885, M, G. Blix (born 1849), noted principally through his dis- 
covery that cold, heat, jjressure, etc., are j»erceived by diflerent sets of nerves, as 
also through his works on muscle mechanics and the devcloi)ment of muscular heat. 
The University of Jjiiid has a newly established i»hysiological laboratory. 

Medical Chemistry. The most illustrious of its names is J, Berzelius 
(1779/1848); to this are attached the following: — in Uppsala, 0. Hammar- 
sten (born 1841), distinguished through his discovery of the active substance of 
rennet in the gastric juice of the human body, and through significant w'orks on 
the albuminous, blood- and digestion chemistry, etc., and also through his Manual 
of Physiological Chemistry, which has been translated into several foreign languages; 
further, A, T. Almen (1833/1903), and C. 7\ Mdrner (born 1864), have been 
developing biological and pharmaceutical chemistry; — in Stockholm, K. G. 
Mosander (1797/1858), prominent mineral chemist and pharmacist; N, P. Ham- 
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herg (1815/1903), active in various directions as scientific chemist, todcologist, 
and chemist to the medical department; S. Stenberg (1824/84), who has dealt 
with numerous questions of practical chemistry; iv. J, Berlin (1812/91) and 
S, Jolin (born 1852), who have devoted themselves mostly to pharmaceutical 
chemistry and to works of pharmacopoeia; while K, A. fl, MOrner (born 1854) 
has made important observations as regards the chemisty of certain albuminous 
and mucous substances, as well as of colouring matters found in the human body, 
etc. J. Sjfiqvist (born 1863), of Stockholm, and S, hledin (horn 1859), of Lund 
(lately called to be superintend ant of a department of the Jeiiner Institute, London) 
have, among other things, applied modern physical chemistry to physiological sub- 
jects in their investigations. The faculties of Medicine in our country, three in 
number, are all in ])oss(‘ssion of chemical laboratories, and the instruction in 
medical clnmiistry of Sweden ranks higher than that of most other countries. 

The science of drugs (pharmacology), previously cultivated together with 
natural history and especially botany by Urban FIjdrDP (1641/1724), lAnne 
(1707/78), A. J. lietzius (1742/1821) in Lund, G. Watdeuberg (1780/1851) 
ill rpjisala, P. F. WahWerg (1800/77) in Stockholm, and others, as well as in 
later times by (). T. Sandahl (1829/04) and R. F, /"V/VWM 18:52, 93), has since 
the decade heginiiiiig 1890, been jmrsiied in the modern direction as an experi- 
mental scii'iice, at the (‘aroline Institute hy <". G. Sanfesson (horn 1862), who 
among other things has studied the effects of quinine, benzine poisoning, etc.; 
and in Uppsala by M. Elfi^trnnd (born 1 859), who has worked with Toxalbumins 
ol ( roton se(‘d^, while //. W RosendahJ (born 1855) has made a study of the 
poisonous ('ff(cts of Scainiinavian Aconite (Aconitum septentrionale). and K. lled^ 
bom (horn 1859) of thf^ effect of pinsons on the isolated heart of mammals. In 
lTp]»sala, as well as in Stockholm, prepu/atior^i is being made for The establishing 
of jdiarinacological lalioratories. 

The pathological systems, which were but partly founded upon careful re- 
search in the 17th ami I8th cmituries, as well as in the beginning of the 19th 
century, had also their representatives within the medical faculty of Sweden, 
among whom the last one was Jf^rael fTirasser (1790/1860). The pathological* 
auatoiiilcal schooJ of Paris in the heginning of the century, which has for ever 
united clinical observation with }»atbo]ogical anatomy, found its first disciples in 
A. Retzius (1796/1860) and M. IIuss (1807 90), and after the middle of the 
19th century si)eeial professorships were founded in Uppsala and Stockholm at about 
the same tiinc^. Tin' j)rofessors for this subject at Uppsala, Stockholm, and Lund, 
were r(‘spectively P. Hedenius (1828/96), A, Keg (1832 1901), illustrious teacher 
and scientific author, and J/. V. Odenius (horn 1828). These prof(‘ssors as well 
as their disciples, among wlioni may be mentioned //. Beudz (born 1851), 
U, Quen^'iel (born 1863), E, Selander (born 1846), C. Sandberg (born 1859), 
A, VeMerg (horn 1859), and C. Wallis (born 1845), have worked in patho- 
logical anatomy, or hactiTio-etiologicul research; in 1895 this last-named science 
was endowed with its fii st teacher, winm the office of Demonstrator of Bacteriology 
at the Caroline Institute was filled. 

Modern hygienical research likewise obtained its first professorship in Sweden 
in 1878 at the Caroline Institute, the first holder of which was E. Hegman 
(1829/89). Together with him, and in this same field, E. Almquist {horn 1852), 

A. Keg^ K, Linroth (horn 1848), C, WaUls^ and P. Wawrinshy (born 1852) have 
worked. The extensive studies of A. Key in school-hygiene desc^rve special notice. 

Forensic Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence first had a special professorship 
devoted to them .at the Caroline Institute in 1861, when A, H. Wistrand (1819/74) 
received the appointment as professor jiro tempore of this subject. Besides him, 

A, Jaderhohn (1837/85) and A. Key-Aherg (born 1854) have been the principal 
workers in this science in our country. 
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The histon' of internal Medicine in Sweden is closely linked to that of the 
medical colleges. P. ffofvemus (1630/82) in Uppsala may be designated the 
founder of this study with us. 0 . Eudbeck, Sen. (1630/1702), worked ze^ously 
for the erection of the first Academic hospital in the kingdom, but it did not 
come into existence until 1717. During the 18tli century the medical faculty of 
Uppsala poss&sed two brilliant teachers and scientists in iV. Eost'n v. Romistein 
(1706/73), the father of the pediatric, and K. r. Linn4, ¥rho, among other 
things, affirmed that the maintenance of health depended on good air, sufficient 
exercise and sleep, suitable diet, etc., and predictively declared in his doctrine of 
^Exanthemata viva» that contagious diseases such as plague, leprosy, consumption, 
ague fever etc., are bred in the human system by animalcula, whirb Linn^ hoped 
in time would be discovered. — In Luiid the first professorship of practical 
medicine was held by the German polyhistor Kr. Roatiua (ir)20 87). During 
the 18th century the most brilliant teacher the faculty posst'ssed was E. Roshi- 
Rosenhlad (1714/‘)6), highly esteemed both as a physician and a scii ntist. 

Internal medicine dates its re- 
newal from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, wlnm tin* ])bilosophical 
tendency of thought was thrust aside 
by scientific, id)iective insestigation. 
At that time Sw(‘den had two re- 
nownt‘»i, practical ]>]iy'iinanr» for in- 
ternal dis(^5*s(‘s, namely /». A fzelim 
(177.') 1840). archiat(T and j»rofessor 
at r])j)sala; and the ingenious E, 
ZakariiU Munck at Easntsrhold. 
(177r) 18 40), j»rofessor at Lund, who 
made a name for himself by intro- 
ducing \accination and hygienic im- 
ju’ovenients into thi^ country. In the 
middle of the century the scliool of 
natural pliilcsophy owned, as men- 
tioned above, yet another representa- 
tive in IsrurJ //7rr/,y.v/Y* (1 7iK); 1860), 
professor at I’jjpsala, who w^as much 
in favour on act-ount of his i)ersonality. 
Magnus fluss (1807/90) opened up 
new fields, and in ]8;.18 he inaugu- 
rated at the Seraphim Hospital a 
department of diiiical medicine for 
internal dis(*ases, answering to the 
elaiins of the time. Ilis works on alco- 
holisniiis chronicus, inflaminatiou of the 
lungs, typhoid fever etc., gaimd him 
European fame and are ot lasting value. R. H, Malmsten (1831/8.3) is known 
through his works on chronic Dright’s disease and through the discovery of di- 
verse disease-breeding parasites. In U]>psa]a clinical instruction in accordance with 
the times was introduced l^y O. Glas (1812/80), and likewise in Lund by P. E. 
Gellerstedt (1815/81). In Stockholm R. Rruze.Hus (1832/1902) has worked as 
a clinical lecturer, and as a scientific author has been treating of laryngo-pathology. 

Among the physicians now living, who have contributed considerably to the 
development of medical training, and of internal medicine, the following may be 
named. P, J. Wising (born 1842) has published his examinations with n^gard 
to nerve complaints and internal diseases; F, W, Warfwinge (born 1834) is 
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deserving^ of credit as regards modem care of the sick, and has made 
tions concerning fevers and diseases of the blood; S, E. Henschen (bom i847X 
of the Uppsala university, has made important investigations about nervous and 
especially brain diseases and about the sightcenter in the brain (Patholo^e des 
Gehirns, 4 vols), and has also, among other matters, written about ^heart diseases. 
J. G. Edcfren (bom 1849), of Stockholm, has published investigations concerning 
diseases oV the heart and blood-vessels. In Uppsala 0 , F. Peierason (bora 1844) 
has made studies respecting tlie diagnosis of affections of the heart, albuminuria, 
and tuberculosis. In Lund S. Ribbing (born 1845) works as lecturer on clinical 
medicine. T. Hellstrdm (bora 1857) has made investigations on the treatment of 
diphtheria by serum. T. Stenheck (born 1864) has discovered the sedimentator. 

During the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury several specialties have developed here. 

Pediatrics, the father of which was JKrww- 
aUin, was constituted a modern sciencf^ by 
Fr. 1\ Berg (1806/87; works concerniug 
thrush, among otluT subj(‘ots), and in bis 
foot ste]»s Hj. A belin (181 7/93) and A . KjdU 
berg (1828/84) followed both as teacluTS 
and promotfirs of this science, as also tin* 
pediatric still living, O. Medin (born 1847), 
who has treated of infantile paralysis, ami 
,/. Warn (1849 who has made in- 

vestigations com crniiij: diiditlieria and croup. 

Knowledge of venorial diseases has been 
furtliereal by works of F, (hhnansso/t (bora 
1831), lately on sxphilis congemita, and F. 

Wehuid(r (born 1846). who has made in- 
vestigations on the absorption of mercury by 
the human system and its expulsion from it, 
and has discovt'red new methods of treatment. 

The scientific study of mental dis- 
eases was founded with us in 1859 by 
A'. G. K jell berg (1827 93), wiio opened 
th(‘ first i»suliiatncal clinic at rpi»sala. 

Nervoiis disorders have been treated )»y 
Fr. Lnimnulrn (born 1858), //. KOster 
(born 18.58), and se\eral younger sjnrialists. 

The oldest Swtidish mineral wells wen* 
analyzed by Urban lljdrne (1641/1724). 

J, O. Lagberg (1789/1856) introduced the modern w^ater cure. Balneatory 
and climatul therapeutics have beeu advanced practically and scientifically 
e8i)ecially by C. Carman (born 1833), who has analyzed the climatical conditions 
and the watering properties td’ the West coast of Sw^eden, as also by A. Le- 

veriin (born 184.3). K. G. Johnson (born 1852) has applied himself to treatment 
of stomach disorders, and 0. G. Wetterstrand (born 1845) to hypnotism. 

Surgery was ]»ractised in Sweden until the middle of the 18th century as a 

trade of the so-callcd barbers and barber-surgeons. At tliat time the scientific 
tendency generated by tli(^ develo]»mcnt of anatomy also thrust itself in upon us, 
and Olof af Acrel (1717/1806), highly deserving both as a theorist and a prac- 
titioner, is rightly pronounced the father of surgery in our country. Through the 
breaking up of the so-callcd Surgical Society (1797) and the establishment of 
the Carolin(^ Institute in the capital (1810), the old barriers between physician 
and surgeon disappeared, and lieuceforth the Swedish physician is required to 
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have both theoretical and practical knowledge of surgery also. The highest credit 
in liaving introduced with us systematic instruction in clinical surgery is due to 
K. J. Ekstromer (1793/1860). ’ Ilis work was followed up by the eminent teacher 
K. G. Sunteasori (1819/86\ skiltul surgeon and anatomist. Contemporarily with 
him K. J. Rossiwder (1828/1901) was practising i>rincipally as an opthalmulogist, 
— Surgery won its own advocates later in the universities than in the capital. 
As pioneers in the tield of clinical instruction arc noted K, B. Afesterion 
(1826/87) at Uppsala, and K. J. Ask (1825/97) at Lund. Thanks t«* the 
thorough, special training that is now demanded, Sweden ])ossess(*s a grevit num- 
ber of well-schooled surgeons. The literary activity in this branch is also strongly 
increasing. K. G. Lemmnder (born 1857), of Uppsala, is known as an author 
within abdominal surgery — the surgical treatment of a]>]>endicitis, kidney dis- 
eases, etc. Engaged as professors of surgery are J. Benj (born 1851) in Stock- 
holm, who has written treatises on surgical therapeutics of the ectojua of the 
urinary bladder, and on ventricular surgery; further J. Akerman (born 1861), 
also in Stockholm, and ./. BoreUus (born 1859) in Lund. 

In Sweden Midwifery dates its first scientific elevation from the conclusion 
of the 17th century, principally through J. con Hoorn (1662/1724), author of 
the first work on accouchmeiit pu^dished in Swedish, i-ntitled ‘The Swedish well- 
trained Midwife* (1697). A speeial professorshi]> of Obstetrics was founded at 
the Collegium Modicum in 1761, and through the energetic steps taken by its 
first professor, l>. non Sehiihenhcim (1732/1823), the Ihiblie Lying-in Hospital 
came into existence in 177o. F, G, CedvcschioJd (1782, 1848; ...tively contri- 
buted to the improveuH'ut the obstetrical education and training of i)hysicians 
as well as of midwives. After the opening of another Public I.yiiig-iu IIos])ital, 
ai»d the training of midwives haviii|jc been transferred thither, the obstetrical instruc- 
tion of physicians was arranged in a most commendable manner uiidcu* the direction 
of the distinguished lecturer. Professor A. Anderson (1822 92). There are now 
Institutions for the education and training of raidwives in Gothenburg and in Lund. 
Qualified iiiidwives are permitted to perform instrument accoucb meats upon being 
submitted to a special examination. Gynecology was combined with the subject 
of Obstetric medicine for the first time in Sweden on tl;e nomination of ProfessdP^ 
Andorsson in 1864. Since that time surgical gynecology has bad a great many able 
practitioners, among whom may be mentioned iS. Skoldherg (1838/72), \V, Netzel 
(born 1834), K. G. Lennand^'/\, and others. As pndessors and docents of Obstetric 
medicine and gynecology are at present engaged: J/. Salin (born 1851), F. Wester- 
mark (born 1853), and C. 1), Josephson (born 1858), at Stockholm; A, 0. Lindfors 
(born 1852), at Uppsala; and G. E, Essen-MoUer (born 1870), at Lund. 

The scientific study of Ojjhtbalmic Medicine iu our country dates from 
the time of K, Fr. File (1708/64). That flourishing ophthalmology displayed 
in the latter part of the 1 8th century was followed by a dc^cline of 50 
years. Its revival may be reckoned from the time when, in 1857, K, J. Ros- 
Sander of Stockholm, and, in 1868, M, K. Loweyren (born 1836) of Lund, 
resumed systematic instruction on this subject. ./. Widmark (born 1850) is 
known through his studies concerning the influence of the light on the eye. 
A. Gullstrand (born 1862) has examined tb(i laws of the refraction* of the eye, 
and E. Nordenson (born 1847) has studied the amotion of the. retina. — Active 
as teach<T in the diseases of the ear, nose, and larynx is A. Siangenberg 
(born 1860) at Stockholm. 

The, principal medical periodicals in Swedem are »Nordiskt niedicinskt arkiv*, 
being an organ of medicine common to the Scandinavian countries, founded by 
Axel Key in 1869, and now issued in foreign languages; moreover, there arc in 
Swedish the Transactions of the Uppsala Association of Physicians, and the Hygiea, 
this latter published by the Swedish Society of Physicians, which was founded in 1808. 
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Physical Anthropology. * 

To the furthcranec of those resear(*h(3S whose object is to disentangle the 
complicated question about the physical characteristics of the hunidn races with 
their mutual relations and origin, Swedish investigators have contributed in an 
effectual inanncT. In his Systema Xatiirse, lAmic. (1707 78) set up five different 
human races, classified — chi<‘tly according to the colour of the skin and to the 
boundaries of the different ]>arts of the world — into: Americans, Europeans, 
Asiatics, Africans, and a :nioiistronsv race besides. Instead of this last one, 
inunienbacli, the (lennan, add(‘d the Australians as a fifth race*, and called these 
five kinds varieties^ founding Ids classification also on the shape of tlie cranium. 

Ily the e.vidoratory res<;arches of RetziuK (17(0; IHGO) on the shape 

of Scandiiunian skulls (1842), modern antliropology was founded. He jmoved that 
within tlie diffenuit varieties tlicre are scqiaratc, hpical forms of craniuius. First 
he exatiiincd the nations of Painipe, then also those in other parts of the world, 
cleared uj) tlu' question on the shajie of their skulls, and thus, in fact, gave rise 
to this sort <d‘ investigation. His classitication of the cranium shapes, according 
to the rchilion between their length and breadth (the index cephalicns of Hetzius), 
into dolichocc]>halous and hrach> coidialous, has since been nnivorsally acccqded. 
SiU'n SiUhoh (17«7 in his researches on tlie aborigines of Scandinavia, 

tried to tind out tin* craninin sliajK* of the pco]d(‘ living during the stone and 
bronze ages, hiP the material at his disposal was^oo insignificant to lu’oduce 
any certain results. Hy the cxaminaTiuii of ancient graves from the stone, bronze, 
and iron ages — carried out during the latt(‘r lialf of last century by N, G. 

Jlruzi'lius (l-’S'jd llMil), R. K. IHUh^brand 84), G. von J Hibvn (.1.822 92), 

(r. RvfziuH (horn 18 12), G. ^fonfeliaH (Imrii 184 .*)), H. Jill dvhr and (\hni 1842), 
a. o. - a rather minute knowledge has been gaiiu‘d about the cranium shape of 
th<i ancient Scandinavians, and in (Vania svccica antiqua* ( 1899 1 999) (i. Iletzius 
lias laid down an extensive account of the subject. Also K, Clanon (born 1829) 

coiitrihuted to tluj kiiowhaigt^ about the cranium shai»e of the Swedes. The 
length of body of Swed(‘s of the ]»reseut time lias been examined into by V. Hulf- 
Irantz (horn 1892) in making use of a material (comjirisiiig above 282,9(19 
individuals), collecied during 18H7 94 by Ibo military autboritic.s. During 1897 
and 1898, on tbe incitement of the Swedish AnMnopological and (Jeographical 
Society, a careful examination was carried out on the whole militia of Swedem 

(altogether about 4o,999 men) of the size of body (lengtli of body in standing 

and sitting ])ositioii, as well as arm-width) and of tlie length and width of the 
head, as well as the sliapc of the face, and moreover, of the colour of the eyes 
and hair. 'Fhis material is being worked out by 0. Hetzius and (Uirl M. P'iirst 
(sc(‘ ])ag(3 K14 and roai) ]>age 1.8,5). I>y these means, tli(‘ Swedish iieople has 
Ixicomo one amongst the best known in aiithrojiological rcs])ect. Only in Italy and 
1 laden (jiartly also in Xorway) have equally extensive rcscart'hes been undertaken. 


Botany. 

llotanical studies were first pursued, in Sweden as elsewhere, for iiraotical 
purposes, hut towards tln^ close of th(3 IGth century scientific interest in the sub- 
ject began to manifest itself. As the earliest writers on the subject iu Sw'oden 
J. Chesnecopherns (1581/1C8.5) and J, Franck (1.599/16(11) deserve to be men- 
tioned; their works, how^ever, display industrious study of the writings of foreign- 
ers rather than results of iudeiieiident ^fcsearch and observation. It is not until 
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the latter half of the 17th 
i*('iitTiry that botany can 
lu* said to have attained 
to ail indcpondent jiosi- 
tUni as a subject of scicn- 
titic study and iTivestiffa,' 
tion ill Sweden; that pe- 
riod saw the production 
of a fxreat work by Olof 
Hudbeck the Klder ( 1 d.-iO/ 
1702) and (dof Hud- 
beck the Younger (IdtiO/ 
1740), entitled Cainpi 
Klysei ami containing il- 
lustrations — for tliat ]K^- 
riod einiiuuitly good ones 
— of al>out f»,000 s)>ecies. 

During Mie following 
ccuitury, botany atlained 
to the foremost jdace 
among thi‘ branelu's of 
natural seieiu’C studied 
in Sweden, owing to the 
work of the greatest of 
Swedish natural sciim- 
tists, i^nvoluai TAunwus 
(ennobled eon Urine), 
who was born atRashultiii 
Srnaland, May i:i, 1707. 
After having taken hj.s 
M. D. degree in Holland, 
he practised medicine in 
Stockholm for a few years, 
and, in 1741, was summoned to Upi»sula as a professor, a position he continued 
to hold until his death Jan. 10, 177H. Linnmus’ services to botanical science 
cannot be overrated. The existing literature on the subject was carefully examined 
by him, further to develoj) all that was found of value. The descriidioii of ani- 
mals and plants w^as by him heightened into a real art, both by establishing a 
normal form of diagnosis for the characterization of dilferent siiecies in succinct 
but ill their signification accurately defined terms, and by introducing the binary 
noinenclatun*, i. e. the method of naming animals and jdants hotli by one specific 
and one generic name. His sexual system enabled him to give a very necessary 
survey of the species then known; he made dear the difference between artificial 
and natural systems, and showed how' a natural system should be arrived at; he 
also distinguished aud gave names tt) 67 natural families. His chief works on 
systems arc bis Systema Xatune aud his Spcicies J*laiitarum. lu hi^ work entitled 
Philosophia Ilotanica he reproduces what was at that time known concerning the 
external and internal structure of plants; the same work contains manifold biological 
observations and an account of his views regarding pbytograi)liy and the system 
of plants. In his natural science work Linnaeus showed himself to be rather an 
arranger and systemati/er than a discoverer; it has, indeed, sometimes been urged 
against him that he m^glected other phases of botany, such as phytotomy and vegetable 
physiology. It should, however, be remembered that Linnaeus eflFected just what was 
most urgently needed at that time in the domain of natural history investigation. 
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Tho work done by LinnoRUS exercised an extraordinary influence on the study 
of botany in Sweden. Thanks to him, botany became a jscientia araabilis» for 
the Sw(*dish peoj)lo, and he destermined the main course of development for 
l)(>tanical research in Sweden for tho next hundred years. The numerous pupils 
whom his (*xaini)lc and instruction inspired with enthusiasm for the s«^ientiflc study 
of botany, wandered far and wide to a large number of countries at that time 
iinex])lored, searchinp? into tlieir vcKclablo world. Among the pupils of LinnfP.us 
the following dest^ve special nic‘iition: J\ Liyiinff (1720/ot;), who visited Spain, 
J\ Kahn (17 10. 70), who carried on investigations in North America, //a«W- 
qrist (1722, o2), who made researches in Asia Minor, Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt, 
and finally ]*. Forskat. ( 1 7;i2/(*i:‘.), celebrated for bis travels in Egypt and Arabia. 
The most eminent, liowevcT, of all these explorers of natural sciemee was K. P. 
Tlunibenj (174.-5 1828), who attained a w'orld-wide celebrity by his travels in 
South Africa and Japan, tho floras of which countries he described. 

F. Achariufi (17.07,1819) turned his attention to the study of lichens, and 
is regard<*d as the founder of descrij)tive lichenology. 0. Swartz (17^)0/1818), 
after extensive travels in North America and the West Indies, published a number 
of very meritorious works, of which those dealing with orchids, ferns, and mosses 
arc of tln^ gr(*atest importance. Those two sciimtists were not actual ])upils of 
Linmens, but they were in complete unison with his scientific view’s; the LinniPan 
epoch ill a strict seiisi' may he said to close with them. 

At the coranioiicianeTit of the. nineteenth <‘entury botanists who may be said 
to inaugurate a n(;w era — lasting till about ISoO — inadij their ai)])earance on 
the scone. (A Wahlenberg (1780/ 1 H51), one of the most original among Swedish 
botanists since Linnaais, was tln^ most indejamdent of this new school, llis special 
tield of investigation was alpiiu' vog(‘tation, in La])]dand, Switzerland, and the 
(’arpathians. lly dividing up Scandinavia for tho purposes of his investigations 
into a number of districts, and by showing how the characteristics of tho vegeta- 
tion in these differ in accordance with the climatic conditions, he introduced 
new, and vitv important, points of view* for the study of the vegetation of a 
country. With llnmboldt he shares the honour of being the founder of botanical 
geograjiliy as a science, his work »Flora Lapponica» being ei»och-makiiig in that 
department, rnfortunately Wahleiiberg did not establish any scliool of botanists, 
so that phytogcograpliical work in Sweden languished after his diiath, not to be 
revived until the lattiT part of tho century’. 

Fresh develojiments were made in the systeinatics of the Phanerogamica ; 
here FAias Fries (179-1/1878) was ]>reemiiient and suecoedod in collecting around 
him numbers of pupils. The si'.veral species w’ore subjected to a more thorough 
examination than IJnmpus had been able to effect; many of them were subdivided 
into several differing species, whereby the conception of species has been con- 
siderably extoiidi'd in scojx^ Elias Fries also drew up a natural system, embra- 
cing much that has hcfeii adopted by later writers. In his studies of species he 
was followed by a number of pupils, amongst others 77/. M, Fries (born 18.32) 
and A”. J. JAndeherg (ISlTj/lPOO). He also exercised a wide-spread influence 
through the medium of K. J. llartnian (1790/1849), who jmblished a Scandi- 
iiaviuiL Flora* in 1820, which has run through no less than eleven editions and 
greatly contributed towards s]»reading an interest in botany throughout the country. 

Another branch of botanical science that in Sweden came to the front about 
the same time w’as the iiiv(*stigatiou of cryptogams, Sweden jiossessiiig at this time 
two authorities in that department, viz., iC. y4. (178r>/T8r> 9), who studied 

algm more? esxiccially, and Elias Fries^ who w’as one of the founders of mycology, 
contributing to the. subject mimerous works, of which Systema Mycologicum deserves 
to be noted in particular. Thanks to the two men just named, a lively interest in 
the study of cryptogams arose among Swedish botanists, that has survived down to 
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the present day — n state of things which can he proved hv the fact that practi- 
eally all the botanists who hold oflicial appointments in the country are specialists 
in one group (»r aindher of cryptogams. The microscope came to lie used iii- 
crensingly in this study, both in differentiating the different s^K'eies and in in- 
vestigating their internal structure. Owing to this increased jueuracy of method, 
tlic investigation of (Tvptogams in Sweden has been able to record among its 
results, not only the discovery of a number of new speeies. but also ine-ortant 
ol)servatioiis upon tbi' structuri' and ])ropagation of lowi'r vt'gi'labk* form.-;. 

Algology \\i^^ the 
braneli that attracted 
ilie inajoritx of stu- 
dents; among them the 
following deserve men- 
tion: ./. ff. Atjardh 
(isi;; ItMM), who ])iib- 
lislu’d a nniiilHT of im- 
]>ortant works, ther<'l)y 
establisliing his n*puta- 
tion as one of the fore- 
nio'it algologists of the 
jHM’iod: ./. I\. Ar4’f<rhoit<i 
nSH ST), who made 
important discoveries as 
to the structure and 
iiiotb* of ]>ropagaiion of 
numerous fanjili(‘S of 
alga'; F. N. Kjf'lhttnn 
(btu-n lK4t>), a pupil of 
the lastnanicd, wlio has 
inv<*stigated llie tiora of 
the alga' in the Arctic 
seas aiul introduced the 
formation idea in the 
study of the algal re- 
gions in the ocean; V,F. 
Wiilrorh (born 
an I'lninent investigator 
of the systematii’s of se- 
veral large geiK'ra of 
alga", and O. NordsteiH 
(]»orn IH.'tK), acknow- 
ledged as the greatest living authority on tlje desmids; tinally, G. LagerliFim 
(born I860), who has published numerous papers on the structure and develop- 
ment of the lower alga*. Descriptive lichenology has found an excelliait exponent 
in Th. At. FrieHj while mycology has beim tak(‘ii up again from mav points of 
view by J. Frikssov (born 1848) and E, JJniniiig (born 1867), who liave devoted 
special study to rustfungi, by G, Ijagerlieim^ the author of some well-knowui 
monograidis on certain genera of fungi that are of interest in syst(*raatic regard, 
and by (>, Jtud (born 1863), who liistologically has (examined several different 
genera. S. Berggren (born 1837), S, 0. Eindbci^g (183.0/89), and others 
have devoted special attention to the study of mosses. The former took up 
the flora of the mosses of the Arctic regions in ]»articular, the latter, by a 
number of treatises disi)layiiig great acumen, lias effected reforms in the syste- 
maties of mosses. 
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The alteration in the conception of »species» produced by the evolution theory 
as enunciated by Darwin, infused new life into systematics and assigned it new 
tasks. In order the better to be able to study evolution, attention w'as turned 
to multiform plaiit-gencTa or to tliose undergoing a process of evolution, and ex- 
tensive research has been made by Swedish botanists into such gen^a as Rubus, 
Rumex, Viola, Hicracium, etc. During the last ten years a new' direction has 
been given to this l>rancli of study, and th(! results of it ]>romis(* well for the 
solution of modern ]»r()bloins of systcrnatics; one of the cdiief rei)resentatives of 
this — the geogra})hical-mor]ibo1ogi(!al — method is to be found in Sweden in 
the jMTson of /S. Murhf.ck (born 1 h;>0). 

Uotaniciil geogra])hy, which had bomi in alxyaime sinc(‘. the death of Wahleii- 
berg, was rr-t!sta})lislic(l on a fresh basis, the evolutionary-historical, in 1^70, at 
th(^ discovea’v by A. Nathorst (born ISoO) of a glacial flora of dwarf 
birches, i)()lar osiers, T)ryas, etc., in tlH^ fresh-water clays of Skane. That new 
dcparluni has Iktii followed uj) sinc(‘ tlum, both by Xathorst himself and hy 
other investigators, for instance Gunnar AuderHuou (born isGT)), H. Sernander 
0>orn isor.), a. o. liy studying i)lant-remaiiis in clays, sand-deposits in rivers, 
]>eat-moss<‘S, and iinjjrcssions of l(‘aves in linH*stone tufas, scientists have been 
abhi to trace the successive' in\asion of a large number e)f i)laiit varieties, and 
by collating botanical ohsen vations with the results of the geologists’ researches 
into the geogra])hical history of Scandinavia in the Quaternary Period, they' 
have been able to establish ibc fact tliat the evolution of vegetation in the 
peninsula sinci; iln* (ilacia.1 Epoch is to its chief features understood and know'u. 
This is a promt result, the like of which is not to be found in any other 
country. 

During the latt(T lialf of the ipth e«‘ntnry, hotanieal research has, moreover, 
exten(l(‘d h(*yond the borders (»f Sweden itself. In almost all the numer.ous Arctic 
ex])<‘(iilionK dcsi»atched from Sw’ed(‘n since 18^17, there have been botanists on 
hoard, wlio huNc not only studied the vi'getation, but also the biology of the i)laces 
and waters \isited. Among otlu'rs who have distinguished themselves in that 
dciuirtmeiit may he mention(Ml: 'Th, M. Jries, S. JJerfjpren, A. G. NailionsU 
and F. U. Kjidhmiii; tln^ last-named more especially has made highly important 
obsfjrvations relative to th(^ conditions of plant-life during the Arctic night and 
at low' tem]K‘ratun^. Owing to the liberality' of a Swedish medical man, A. F. 
Fepnril (lsi)T. S4), it has been possible for Swedish ladanists to study tropical 
bora, more esi>ecially that of South Drazil. Among those who have enjoyed the 
benefit of lh‘giicirs muniticence number C, A. J/. Lindman (horn 185(.)) and 
G, -l.’csou Malmv (horn 1H(;4). 

As the above account shows, Swcdisli lartauists have, in the main, devoted 
att(‘iitioii to s]iecia] botany, the reason of that being traceable to the iiiHiiepce of 
Liiiiueus. During the last thirty years a change in that regard has taken ]>lace, 
iiiasmneh as th(^ ticlcl has been widened, to include vegetable anatomy, morpho- 
logy and jdiysiology, each of which has had its sjiecial exjuuients. K. A. Acfavdh^ 
it is true, carried out anatomical and morphological n^searchos, hut his inter])reta- 
tion of the ohK(*rvations In* had iinulo was obscured hy the speculations in natural 
philosophy iji which he indulged. The first anatomist Sweden has produced is 
F. W, 6’. ArcsGioug (horn 1830), whose w'ork has been directed towards showing 
the conneetion existing betweeu the structure of ])lants and the external conditions 
bewaring ui)on vegetation as a whole. Of his numerous follow't'rs it must suffice 
to mention B. JOnsson (born 1849). Anatomical-physiological study in the 
domain of botany has been carried on during the last few' decades at the Uni- 
versities ill Lnuil and Uppsala and at the Private University of Stockholm. Mor- 
phological research has been pursued by F. W, C. Areschoug, and quite recently 
physiology is being represented by specialists, particularly in Lund, by li, Jons- 
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^son and B. Lidforss (born 1868). S. AxeJl (1843/02) won a roputation as 
a si)eciiilist, in the biology of flowers, and A, N. Limdstrom (born 1847) is 
t(‘lehnitod for his investigations upon vegetable and animal symbios. 

The instruction given in natural history at the colleg(^s is an important 
factor in the widespread interest in the subject prevailing among the people of 
Sweden as a wliole. Tliere are i)r(»hably few countries where so much importance 
is attached to the teaching of botany and zoology at schools as is the case in 
Sweden. 

A botanical review, entitled ^Hotaniska Notiser* (llotanical Notes), has been 
published, with but few breaks, ever since 18:P.), as the organ of the science in 
Sweden. 


' Zoology. 

Ainoiiji Swedish natural scientists, <}lof IlnJIterk. the Klder (Iti.'iO 1702), 
was the tirst to take up iudejiendent study of any iiniiortsmcc in the domain of 
zoology. Thi‘ most imiuirtant result of his works in this de]>artnn*iit was the dis- 
eovery of the lymphatic duets. Ill* was the tirst, too, to I'staldish an anatoiiiieal 
and zoological museum in Sweden, and his son, Olof Unilhrck, the YoiingiT 
(1660/ 17 40), like his tathiT a ])rotessor at Uppsala University, may be said to 
be the founder of the Swedish school of zoologists, joujuTl) so eallod. IJuftfrns 
(1707,78) was an innovator in zoology as in botany. His relorm of the noineii- 
ehiture W’as, more espcciiillv, of the greatest im])ort.ance for future develojonerit of 
th • scienee. From a zoological ]»oint of view, liis »Systema Natnne is the most 
imoortant of his many works, Ihough his >.'Fanna Siieciiav and iiis accounts of 
his travel:^ in diflereiit parts of Sweden an* of gnat valui* in zoological ri'gard. 
— Foremost among contemporary Swedish zoologists stood rln* mnineiit iehtyologist 
P. Artf'ili (170,”) .-io), and tin* renowned entomologist K. fjt* (1720, 78). 

Linnaeus having giv(‘n a systematic survey of tin* animal kingdom, his im- 
mediate successors were in the tirst place busy in titting into their ]»laces the 
various animal s]>eci(!s found on our jdaiiet. Numbers ol new animal forms were 
described, and traNcls were undi*rtakeu ijncii to the most remote ]»arts of tlie globe, 
for the purpose of collecting specimens. This hram h of zoology nsiir])«'d attention, 
almost exclusively for some time to come, in Jnnn.TPiis’ native land. P. Porskdl 
(1732'63). K. J\ Tliunherg (1743, Th2h), and A. J. Relzius (1742,1821) may 
he mentioned among the large nnniher of direct followers of Linn.eiis. lietzius 
was professor at Lund, and owing to his work, together with that of several 
other distinguished zoologists resident there, the Ujiixersity of Luiul was for a 
l)eriod the chi(;f seat of zoological research in the country. Sren XiUsoji (1787/ 
1883) was the must colehrated of thos(i inv(*stigator8; lie had a very gr(*at in- 
fluence iiiion the development of zoological study in llio country, iirineipally by liis 
works upon Scandinavian Fauna. He also carried out very imjiortaiit resoarcb(^s 
in the domains of jialeontology and archeology. Of other zoologists of (*arlier days, 
attached to the University of Jmnd, the following may be sjieinally mentioned: 
J. W. Zettn'stedt (1785/1874) and K. G. Thomsoji (1824/‘.)9), cntoraologists, 
and 0, M. Torell (1828/1900), w'ho, however, devoted himself ]iriiicipally to 
geology. 

An event of gnsat conse(|uencc in the history of zoological science in Sweden 
was the founding, iu 1820, of the National Museum of Natural History in Stockholm. 
The first heads of the zoological dejiartment of that institution w'cre */. V. Pat- 
man (1787/1828), ail entomologist, and B, Fries (1799/1839), an ichthyologist. 
The zoological collections soon increased at such a jjaee that the staff of keep- 
ers had to bo strengthened. K, Sundevall (1801/75) was appointed curator 
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of tlic collection of verte- 
brates, K. H. Boheman 
(1 70(i/ 1 and in suc- 
cession to him K, Stdl 
(1 833/78), and Chr, An- 
9'irlllius (born 1 853; since 
1901 Seend-ary of the Swe- 
dish A(*adeuiy of Sciences), 
curators of the entomolog- 
ical collections, S. jLovrn 
(1«09 95), of the colhic- 
tions of other invert(*hrat- 
es, iV. Amelin (1805 
7<») and in succession t(» 
him G. lAnilnfrom (18*20/ 

1901), of the collections of 
fossil animals. Among the 
alM»ve-mentioned scientists, 
all distinguished invesstig- 
utors in their several de- 
lairtinents, Jjorrn, in ]>art- 
i(*ular, occni»ies a place* in 
tin* front rank. Ilis short 
hut e\c«‘ll('nt studies on 
embryology n‘sulted in tluj 
introduction (d‘ this hran<*h 
<»f science, u]) to that time 
not cultivated in Sweden, 
latter on, he niiide an v,\- 
teiisivf^ and fruitful study 
of eehiiiida?. His voyage to 
Spitzhergen in 1837 may 
h(* said to have inaugurated the long series of Swedish Arctic e\'i»editions for pur- 
poses of scientific exploration. ^lonMiver, lie was a ])ioueer in dee]>-sea research. 
Ilasing his tlnuiry upon the presence* of Arctic animal forms in tht^ llaltic S(^a and 
ct*rtain Swedish lakes, lie ]>roi)Ounded the statement that those waters had formerly 
cimstitiited a iiortioii of the Arctic Sea; this theory has since been confirmed by 
geologists. Tin' ]>resent lieads of the various sections of the National Natural 
History Mus(*um are: F. A. Sinift (horn 1839), who has made fishes his i»rincii>al 
study, G. Jlol/ti (honi 1853), a ])aleontoIogist, Y. SjOsfeth (horn 18(>0) an en- 
tomologist and Jlj. 'ThM (horn 1848), who has devoted himself chiefly to research 
upon the niiatoiny and ('iiihryology of the invertebrates. 

Subsequent to the d(?ath of Thimherg, zoological study at Uppsala was ne- 
glected almost entirely, hut a chair in the subject was established in 1852. The 
first i»rofess()r was IT. Lilljehoi^g (horn 181(5). His works deal jirimarily with 
Scandinavian fauna, especially the vertebrates and crustaceans. Zoological re- 
S(*arcli received an innii(*nse impulse at Uppsala under Lilljehorg’s guidance. He 
retired from the ])rofessorship in 1882, and w^as succeeded liy T. TuUherfj (horvi 
1842), who has taken up different branches of comiiarative anatomy as his sjiecialty. 
For a short period, 2\ Ihorell (18.30/1901) was also attached to the University of 
Uppsala in a teaching capacity. His n'searclies were chiefly direetcul upon arachnida. 

A zootomical laboratory was established at Upjisala in 1876, the first in 
Sweden. The (^xample set w^as shortly afterwards followed at Lund. In connec- 
tion with these iusti tut ions, an associate professorship in comparative anatomy was 
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foumlod liitor at oach of tlitso imivorsitios. The prcs(*iit holders of elunrs 

jire: vl. Winn (born 18 dD) at [:pi>sala, and ./>. Heravndal {Wm\ isfio) at I.und; 
they have both published works on the aiiatoniy of invertt brates. In 1884, a cli-ur 
in zoolojry was founded at the Private University of Stoekholin, at present lu'ld l>y 
ir. Leciie (iM)ru 1850 ). lie was instrumental in estahlishinjjj a zootomieal insii- 
tiite in Stoelcholm too. Plis ehief study has been the anatomy mammalia. - - 
Almost contemporaneously with these zootomieal laboratories, a zoohjj^ieal marine 
station was established at Kristineberg in llohuslUn, at the suggestion of Loveiu 
The fact of these institutions being established shows in itself that fresh as)»ects 
of zoological science were being vigorously studied at tlie time in Sweden. 

Of Swedish zoologists of the past, yet a few more may he named here: 
X. Gyllenhaal (1762 1840), K. J. SvhOnhm' (1772/1 84s), and A. Wmirhip 
(1797,1882), entomologists; A. Retzius (179ti 18G0), the eelehrated anatomist 
and ethnographer, and K. V, S. AuriviWns (1854. 99), who made marine animal 
life liis chief study. Among Swedish zoologists now living, wo may Inrrlier mention 
the following: G, .lietziioi (horn 1842; eiiuTitus ])rofessor of anatomy ), ci hdwated 
for his studies tm the andittjrv organs of vertebrates bi^sides oilier anatemioal works; 
A. W. Qtii ti'er.tftflf (horn 18:17; emeritus professor of zoology at the University 
of Lund), i. .1. Wt'sierhniil (horn 18;m), 1\ OUM*n (horn 18:;8). jAHupa 
(born ]8;19), » 0. v. Foraf (hewn 184.)), O. (horn 1845), G, AiJIerz 

(horn 1858), S. /?^v/'7/s‘ven (horn 18()0), /I. Wdllt'ncfren (horn 18»14 Xonn- 
5ero (horn I8(),*ij, O, (horn 18(*..5) ami h. vl. ./iVoer.vA'/fVA/ (horn 18 r, 7 ). 

Finally may h(‘ added two Swedish zotdogists holding appointments at scientilie 
institutions abroad, viz., G. Ktaen (horn 184 9), eiirator at the Californian A<*a(h rny 
ot Seicnoes in San P'ranoisco, and A. A {honi 1857), curator at the ^Inseuiii 
Oi DcTgen in Norway. 


Opology and Miiieralo.g:y\ 

Sweden already at an early period ocenjded a ]»roinin(*iit position in the dtnnaiii 
(*t g(‘ologieal research. U. Jljaraf (1041 1724) exjiressetl tin* \ie^^^ atterwanls 
further developed by many otloT savants, that the strata m" tlie tern'strial iid<»he. 
w’ere original!} dciposited in water, that the fossils are remain^ of formerly living 
creatures, ami that the earth umlergoes various dian.fre',. Afti r lljiirne :»]i])e.ared F. 
Scnhnitfont (1088/1772), M. r. lymturfl (1070 1 72) 1 ), yC. o.n- ( 1 »’i90 1742),. 

and .4. Celsins (17U1 44) with — coii'^idering the tiim* at which the} were written — 
v(*ry noteworthy trea.tises on geologii'al, mineraiogical, and ]>ai('oiitologicai (jnestions, 
the last-named on the decrease of water in the. iJaltic ami the Athuitie. 

Karl V. lAnnr (1707,78) — better known To Knglislimen h} tlie latinized 

form of his name, Idiinams — with his keen faculties of observation, interpreted 
wonderfully correctly the heterogeneous geological matters that he had ohservial 
in several jirovinces of Sweden, e. g. he constructed a section of Kinnekiille, a 
mountain built of horizontal ('ambrian and Silurian strata, which section in its 
main features is accejUed at the i>reseiit day, and he comjiared the succession of 
strata there with that in other districts. Throngli Linnanis Inning assiinieil a 
fixed se(|ueiice of strata over the whole earth, and that the strata were fornujd 
in the sea, he has really laid the foundation of the system of clussiHcation a<l- 
vaneed by tlie Uerman geoln-Lst and miiieralogi'^t Werner in J78n, who grouped 
the rocks of the earth's mist according to the onlcr of succession in which they 
wtre assiitned to he de]»osite<l i»y wate,r, a system which is only a further devi^- 
lopment of the views of IJjinaeus. — With regard to minerals, Idnnanis under- 
stood thi importance of the geometrical character of crystals foi their systematic 
classiticaiion, and this method of his was followed by J. G. II (1 709/85), 

who i»nhiish.*d the first real liandhook in Jiiineralogy, a work which is regarded 
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as int i>niiiiU’a)>ly siiiKn’ior to anythin" written up to that time in this branch 

of science since the days of Afrricola. A, F, Cronstedt (1722/'(5/)) carried mine- 
ralo^»ical knowledge a j^i^antic stride furtlKir by his excellent work, s-ForsOk till 
(‘n niiiKTalo.ud, oiler mincralrikets up]>stallninfr^ (Essay on a System of Min(3ralogy 
or the Chissificiitiou of the mineral kingdom), which has been translated into 
several foreign languages. 

In 17G0, T, Jh*’f‘nnuiri (1735/84) publislied bis famous work, ^Physisk he- 
skri filing idVer jordkloteb (Physical description of the Glolie), whicli can be said, 
in a still higher degree than the ivorks of liinnaens, to be a fore-runner of Werner's 
system. The work in (lucstion contains many important statements regarding the 
formation and classihcation of the strata of the earth, their changes and disloca- 
tions etc., statements whi(‘li hear witness to an unusually clear understanding of 
geological phenomena. Among othcT things IhTgman pointed out that the sedi- 
ment deposited on the bottom of the sea must contribute to the raising of the 
surface of tin? water, a view that in later times lias been further developed and 
employed to cxphiiii the rising of the sea-level. — 1). Tilas (1712/72), *S. G. 
ili'nneiiu (1744 1820). and V. JUsln^ter (17(15/1852) have also made them- 
s(!lves famous in thi^ iield of g<*(dogical research, the two latter especially through 
tlicir giiological m;»]»s. It nia> ho truly said that, already during tlie 1 8th century, 
the geological s^•iclltist^ of rSwcilen ]»roceeile,<l on tlioir own course of investigation 
as peers of tludr conteni]n>rarios in other couiitri(‘S, and, in many cases, even in 
ad\anc(j of lliein. 

hi tilt' beginning ( the iiinet.(‘entii 
eentury, N. G. Srfsh u 1X4,7) 

aroused attention liy lii »l»servatinn< on 
the groo\e'< :ind stria* M*ribed in the 
nn»niitain> and ir regular dir(‘ction. 

Alioiit this tine aleontologx began to 
douri>h in S\Ne( . maiiilv thrnegli T 
II G. ra (ITxn 1851). 

I . (1787 ini'l .\(L<- 

sn)f (17s7 iss;’,), and still mon’ through 
A. /'. .ly^o/7/7^ (IHo.'; who elassiliod 
th(' Swt’dish Silurian strata aecordiug to 
the. fossil aiiini.ils touiwl in thi'iii. Tlu* 
following were- also i( markahh.* :is palcou- 
tohigists; G. Limnn'!<Si>n (1841 81), H. 

(184.*; t)T), and N. J. I'liU- 
(1852 85). In tiu^ d(!i»artinents of 
mineralogy, peirogiv.piiy and ge(dog\ of 
mines, J. FnhnffHH (18] 4 OP) and .1. 

SinarcH (1822/P3) were at their time 
ViTv eiHTgetic. 

During th<^ last decades, geology as 
w(‘ll as paleontology luive mad(‘ nnin- 
tciTn]>ted jirogress; the sihirian, rinet- 
liassio, and eretaceons series of strata, 
and their fossil animal and vegetable .re- 
mains ari^ studied and describeil, the <pia- 
termiry deposits an' invtjstigatod with daily increasing interest and success, so 
that Sweden, in thesti branches of geology, has in many resiiects led the way for 
foreign scientists; moreover, the volcanic^ rocks are examined as to their micro- 
sco]>ic characters, tlie mysterious ]>rimitivo rocks and the complicated building of 
the highland-regions are tlie objects of research; at the Swedish universities geo- 
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lojjy liiis iMYcivod an iitip<u*t{int and sociiro position; in a word, tlio ]>ivs('nt linn* 
disp]a>s a lilo and iiitorcsf in vxt'oloijy, iiiim'ralo^) , and ]ialt*o!ilol<»try to wlii<-li no 
provions period ran show anything rorrosiioiKiiipjc. In all thvsv depart no 
]»rest‘nt-dav S\M‘den in^'^esses nuni of ^riiniro who luive irained world-wide f:Mne 
throniih their, siinvssfiil researrhes. 

A furtln'r iinpnlsi* in tliis ilinv- 
tion was trivtai )*y tin' fonndatitoi t>f 
»tlu‘ t ieolojLd<al Snrvr\ of Sweien 
(ISAS), a State in^tifiition li\ wl.irli 
a detailed netdoiiical I’xaininatioii ;,nd 
imippinjjj of the wlioh' <'oun1ry i< e.ir- 
ri<*«l on. .1. I!nfni<tnit won liie oi.a- 
nizLM* and tirst dir(‘elt»r of tliis in'-! r ii- 
tit)n. He was siicei'ediMl )>> (K Inf II 
(is-js r.)00), and. since ispT, ,1. i.. 
Tnnnhntnn (horn ls;;s) hold> that 
oftic(‘. On the ifeolo,Ld«*al sheet-n!a}>'' 
pnhlishod l>y t!»e Swedish izi'olo^ieal 
Sur\(‘y (on a scale of i to Ao.uoo 
and ] to 20(L<n)n) the occurrema; and 
extension of tln^ iinaternary deposits 
as well as the appearance above the 
"round of the rocks an; illustrated. 
More than 120.000 s<|. kiloin. in ( Vntrul 
ainl Sinillua’n Sw(;den are in this way 
nuij»iMMl, and lasiihs a "eneml map of 
Sweden (on a scale of 1 to i ..')00,niM>) 
and si!\eral maps of isolated provinces 
are pu]dislu;fl. 

Tiie <i(‘oloLrical Society in Stock- 
holm (1^71), and Hie joihlication of 
the Journal of this Sociids have, of i-onrse, contrUniD'd in a hi"h dcjrrei* to )»ro- 
mote an interest in creoloity; so has the imper (llulletin of the (ieoloiriiail Insti- 
tution) which in 1H‘J2 la^fian to ]>c ])nhlished in rj>psa]a. 

Tlic researclies of Swedes in the I’olar di.stricts lia\e proxed of irreat inifMirt- 

ance, especially for the kiiowledsre <if the Glacial INiriod in Seandifiax ia. LnVt'u 

(1809 '95) was the tirst to visit Spitzher^en for scienliiic pnr]>ose-, \iz.. 
when he made the important discovery of Jurassic fossiN in tiie strain of this 
island. 7o/v'//, the jweeursor in (ilacial "eoloiry. A. K. \nvtlriishlr,l,t (is;;2 
1901), the famous mineralogist, and .1. G, y^tihinst (horn isAo), Hu* cele- 
brated connoisseur of fossil ]dants, have, sinee arranged ami led a lar-rc numher 
of geologically imi)ortant ex])editions to the regions of Hie Arctic Ocean. 

Among other Swedish explorers in the above mentiom'd bram lic ^ of «cienee 
may be mentioned: A. Ilmnhmi (born ami ///. .\inftn n i horn 1850), 

as mineralogists; TornelinJun, wiio lias devoted himself to exploring ihe Arclnean 

and Algonkian districts of Sweden and to ]»eirograi»hical researclie>; ,1. f/. IhUji- 
horn (horn 1857) and //. Jidchtroni (born 18r»5), of whom the latter has eliiefly 
devoted liiuiself to the study of petrology; /A Knlmtiuu (liorn wlio in- 

vestigated the coal-bearing forination in Skaiie; </. fAmlsIrntn (lH2!fl901), G. 
JJobn (born 1853), J. Ch. ^lohenj (born 185-1), and 7L. Idrwjrist {horn 1840), 
who ]iav(i specialized in jmleontology. Ifi the branch of (piaternary gcohigy, the 
most noticed are: //. r. PoAt (born 1822) and A. Pnhnanvy and, in later times, 
G, lU ilotr (born 1 h 58), and iL Mnnfhe (born 1800). 
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Physics. 

It w:is cnmtianitivc'ly late that Ph.vsiits was ndniitt/‘d as indGp€lidOO 
s(‘ioii(T ill liic, Swedish univcirsity rurriniJuiii, inasinnch as still in tliG 
of tln^ (d}ilit« .‘iilh (‘(aitui’v it was always attached te some other subject, usually to 
mathematics. 'I’Ir* tirsl stroller impetus t(» iiidepruident ]»hysical rcisearch in Sweden 
was receivc<i in conm.'ctioii with tln^ universal revival of learning in the middle 
of th(‘ eif^liteenth c(mtnry. 

A iKh'f s i V7.v/‘ ;/.s* ( 1 7 0 1 , -4 4 ) wa s 
aho\ ;:ii ’onoima*, hnl df‘.\td(‘d 

Iniie H also to ]diysical i*es(;arch. lie 
Jiiadi pholometrical nl»s(‘rvations, he 
stinf ‘d the aurora borealis, terre.strial 
ma.LOietis!!!, the alt<;ration in LU*a\ity 
according: to latitmle, etc. His naim^ 
is connected with the centiirrade ther- 
mometer-scale, wliiidi, how(‘Vta‘, he tirst 
adjusted in such a. manmn’ that tin; 
hoilinji-poiiit of water was tixed at 
zero, and the meltinjj- point of ice at 
HK) (h^jzrees. Linmvus was the tirst 
to determine the jiresent form of the 
scale. — S. KlingeuHlierna (ldO«/ 

1 7 tin), a famous mathematician and 
optician, was the tir<t ]>role^sor of 
jdiysics at the IJnivc'rsity of rppsala 
(17.05), where he (ixmvised «ire;it in- • 
tluence as a tcandier. 'Die most cele- 
brated of l»is ]»npils was J, K. Wtirhi 
(17.‘PJ')0). a \er\ notalcle I’Xiierimc-n- 
talist in the domiiin of ('h'cii-icity. ^ 

Annnijii his works uiaN )k^ .spe<-ially 
menticMU‘d hi'^ oliver\ations on llu’ \.i- 
riations in terrestiial maiineti>in (where- 
by he also corri»horated the obseiwa- 
tions of (adsius on the intinence of 
the anrora borealis on the ma.Ljnetic 
needle), and also his notable ^studies on caloriinotvy. the main ])rinci]>Ies of which 
w^<‘re inde]»edently discovered hy him. — <7, (1775 Ks44: jirofessor 

at Abo) is known by his valuable resf*an*hes on the expansion of bodies by heat. 

With the ninet(!enlh century. |»h>sic*al scicunM* also in Sweden enters its Hoii- 
rishinj^ j)e.riod. F. Jindberg (l .Son:;in won fanu' h\ a series of important ex])e- 
rinauital researches. Amonir these, special mention may be jnade of liis researches 
in cr\s1al-oj>ti«-s, his im])rovements in the constrnctioii and testinjr of the thormo- 
iiK'ter, his discovtirv of double nndtin<i:-]»oinfs in certain metallic alloys, and his 
researches re^ardinj:? the exjmnsion of j!;ases, es])oeially his determining the eoef- 
ticio.nt of the eximnsion of air. — A, F. Sranberg (istbl/o?) has among other 
things invcistigahai the thermo-cdect.rical power in hismnth and antimony crystals, and 
also eonstrneted anil described several a]>panxtus of great ingenuity, viz. an electric 
duplicator, the imecnrsor, in principle, of Holt// machine, and a galvanic differential 
thermometer, which differs only in technical details from the now commonly used 
bolometer, constructed hy the American Langley for investigating radiating heat. 
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A, .7. (1814/74) Wtas 

one of Ui>psala*s most celebrated phy- 
sicists. Already in 185,‘i he established 
some of the ]vriiici|>les of the spcetniiii 
analysis. In accent natinj: that >a ra- 
diant ])ody emits exa<'tly the kinds of 
lip:ht it absorbs at ordinary tem]>cra- 
turo5>, he became one of the foremost 
founders of the s]>ectrum analysis. Ainon{» 
his other 0 ])tical works may be men- 
tioned his atlas of the solar s])ertrinn. 
which was for a Ion*:: lime the norm 
for all determinations of wave lenirths. 
his crystal-optical nsearclu s. and tliose 
on the s]»cctrum of rlu‘ aurora Imroalis. 
Alore^^e^, by a p.vrlicnlarlN in^mdons 
method, he made determinaiions on tin* 
abstdnte eomlucriAity of lu?at of se\i*ral 
bodiv.‘S. — Ajiotln r of Swcdcoi’s most 
eminent physiii^^ts \\i:< hf/u/nf 

(1810, ^H). \\iio worked out a lu'w 
{heor> to (‘Xphnn tin- oli-cn*ii'al plie- 
nomena, sup]>nsin|/, tike rraiikliii, but 
itne electjic tlnid, which he identihed 
with the ether of lie tried to cx]dain the ehrtrodv namn* })lu*nomena hy 

the arrent of ether. Amonj^st hi< ninm*rons expe rimental invcstiixaticms mc.y be 
]>articnlarly. mentioned liis works on extra currents: on the li(!edlnjjr ('tiects of 
induction currents; on the so-called unipolar indiietion, h\ which he tried to ex- 
plain the aurora borealis and the atinosjdieric electneity; on ]>h(uiomenii coniujcted 
with the discliarge in raretied iras(% wliich, in ra'cordance witli liis tljcory, 1 (mI 
him to sui»]»ose a vacmmi to be a f?ood conductor of electricity. Further, he 
discovered the electro- nioti\e force in the electric arc; lu* investigated the deve- 
lopment of heat by comjiression of metals, ami tricMl l>y tlie stretcliiniLt of wire to 
determine the }nechanical eqniviilent of lieat: In; studieil also the fonnation ot 
ice in the sea. 

Amoiip: other emine^it Swedish ]iliysicists of the past, may be mentioned 
F, Wrede (1802 IK-J), who directed his attention chiefly to optics; P. *1. Siljc- 
stroin (181o/02), who carried on a series of exjKU-iments witli rejtanl to tlie 
validity of Hoyle’s law at low jiressiires, and Jidin FrirsHou h 9), of whose 

remarkable discoveries and studies may here be noticed his (ixperiments on radia- 
tiiijt heat and his invention of the caloritie and the sun machine. The j^reat 
chemist ./. Berzetim (1779/1848) exercised also a. j?reat influence on )»h\sic.s, 
more esjiecially throuf^h his masterly .vAiinuals», wljicli wore luiblished hy the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Stockholm during the period of 1821 47, and which also 
^ave account of the results of coiiteiJJi»orary sci('utifii; njsearches in i)liysics. 

One of the oldest Swedish jdiysicists now livinj? is T, R. Thalhi (born 1827), 
formerly professor at Ujjpsala. He has carried on experiments of j^cat <lelicacy 
rejtardiiig spectrum analysis, and was the assistant of Angstrom at many of his 
labours in the same held. Magnetism is also the subject of many works of 
Thalen; thus he has given, among other things, important contributions to our 
knowledge of terrestrial magnetic conditions in Sweden, and also methods of 
investigating mining fields. 

Among otlier physicists now living may be named: A, T^. JBdcklund (born 
1845, professor at Lund), who has published imi)ortant works on mathematical 
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physics, especially on the theory of electricity; K. B. HdsaeJhevg (boiSi JSiSf i 
professor at the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm), who has published carefiii works 
on spectnim analysis; K, Ang»tr6m (born 1857; professor at Uppsala), who, 
amoTifi; other things, has published works on radiant heat and on the ultra red 
si»ectriim; aS. Arrhenius (born 1850; professor at the Private University of Stock- 
lioliri), wiio has jmblishcd numerous works on physical chemistry and particularly 
dev(jIo]>ed the theory of eloctrolytical dissociation; his discoveries wore in 1903 
coronated with one of the great Nobel j»rizes, that in chemistry; A". y1. V, Holm- 
gren (born 1824; formerly professor at Lund); G. Lund grist (born 1841; pro- 
fessor of Mechanics at Uppsala; heat and light); A, Wijkanrlpr (bom 1840; 
]»rofessor at the Chalinei’s’ i^^lyteclini(ral Uollege in (lothenlmrg; terrestrial inag- 
iHJtisni); ./. Jt. Iij/dherg (born 1854; si»ectruin analysis); (\Mphim(U\rn 1854; 
electricity); 1 ". (Jarlhn,in-GgllensHold (born 1850; terrestrial inagnetisin); E. 
Solander (born 18i»2; terrestrial niagnc'tisin); and P. G. 1). Grangvist (born 
ISiWI: (ilectricity). 


(lioiiustry. 


As long us ull oi>portiinitics of instruction in this snbje<‘t were wanting in 
Sweden, tliis In-aiK'li of seiene<’ there buind only few and casual bdl(»wers. During 
the Kra of tin* Political (rreatness <»f S\ved<‘n, intercourse with foreign countries 
growing more fnvjueiit. the ta^te tor chemical research and an aj^preciation of its 
value iiKTeaM'd. Later. <luring the so-called ;^Era of Liberty®, with its enthusiastic 
]>romotion of manufaetuns, it was the mining j>ro])rictor.s and ])romotors especially 
who bnsi(‘(l themsehes with ehemieal tndios. Among tin* older chemists the 
following are wortli\ of mention; ♦/. Knnkrl (1630 1703: summoned -from Kends- 
Imrg), w\h) disco\cre<I and made known the method of producing phosphorus 
-- formerly a secret and marie many im])ortant clu*iriico-technical discoveries, 
more csj)(‘cially with regard to the manutactiirc of glass (hone glass, ruby glass); 
r. Jljanir ( hMl 1724), wlnt started investigating Sw(‘dish mineral waters and 
turning them into accr)unt, more closely rtescribed formic ar id, and observed and 
tried to explain tin’ increase in gravity of metals under ealcinatioii. At his 
initiative (‘harh’s XI Innl a lahoratimy established, in 1685, at Stockholm, where, 
at the ex]»ense r)f the State, ex]>eriments wrav carried out, es]>ecially on behalf of 
the Loyal Hoard of Mines, lljanie himself was made the chief of this institution, 
one of tin* first laboratories Known to have been tilted uj) by a State grant; 
Jlrondt (ir»!)4 J7<»8), the disranerm* of cobalt, and II. 1\ Scltej/'er (1710 59), 
known tor his investigation of jdatiiium. 

'flic establishing of the first Swedish Uhair of (’hemistry at lj)psala, in 
1750, was the harbinger of a new ]»eriod noticeable for a more systematic and 
strictly scientific stiniy of chemistry. The distinct ]>racti(‘al bent of the foregoing 
)»erio(l showed itself also in this at the beginning, but in the middle of the 
period ]>iire chemistry also had its exponents of the highest rank. The ])hlogistic 
view governed tlir^ theoretic treatment of the science. A cliaracteristic feature 
was the industry devoted to the develoi)ment of hlow]>ipe analysis. 

Among chemists of distinction the following are deserving of mention, viz. 
J. G. Wa/lrrifis (1700/85), the founder «)f agricultural chemistry; A. F. Cron- 
stedt (1722A>5), the discoverer of nickel, and Bergman and Sclieele, the first 
of a series of eminent Swedish chemists. — 1\ (K Btagntau (1735 84) laid the 
foundation ol* the present doctrine of reagents and qualitative analysis in the wet 
way, and carried out important ])reliminary studies also in the direction of quantita- 
tive analysis; discovered the method of analyzing insoluble bodies by fusion with 
alkaline carbonate, increased the ai»plicatioii of blowi>ipe chemistry, atteiiipted to 
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express the various de- 
grees of intensity of the 
elective attraction by a 
vast miinber of his so- 
called tables of aftiiiity 
— works highly esteemed 
by hiscontemijoraries — , 
l)ointed out the acid 
l>ropcrties of carbonic 
acid and its occurrence 
in the atinosjihere; de- 
monstrated the cause of 
the ditference between 
l»ig iron, steel, and soft 
iron. K. V, Schrrie 
(1742 8ti) anticij)atcd 
Pri(!st]ey’s discovery of 
oxygen (>'fin?-air»), ascer- 
tained its most important 
chemical h^atJires, and 
proved that tlie air is 
a mixture of this kind of 
gas and anotlu!!*, which 
lu^ called corrupted air» 
(= 1 = nitrogen); set uj), in 
a ]dilogistic spirit, gip 
indei»endent hy])othesis 
with regard to the jdie- 
nomena of combustion; 
discovenid tlu^ elements 
chlorine, barium, man- 
ganese, molybdenum, anil 
tungsten, and, among 
more imjmrtant inorganic, 
combinations, arsenic acid, arsenetted hydrogen, hydrofluoric acid, and Prussic 
acid, i>roved that jjhosjdiorus renders iron -cold-short disco\ered the ijualitative 
composition of sulphuretted hydrogen, examined the influence of sunlight on chh>ride 
of silver, disproved the view of the transformation of silicic acid into alumina 
and that of water into earth. .Also in organic chcmiistry Scheele’s exj>erimental 
investigations broke the way for a ne>v era. fiJyccTine ami a large iininber of 
organic acids were discovered by him. — J. (J. Gahn (174o/18I8) showed the 
phosphoric acid to be a constituent of hoiie-cartli, and for the first time showed 
this acid in the mineral kingdom. 

With J. J. Berzelius (1770 1848) chemistry entered on a new stage. It 
was he who brought about the admission and a])idication of antiphlogistic doctrines 
also into the scientific literature of Sweden. With those doctriues he combined 
the atomic hypothesis and the clectro-chcraical theory and thus formed a homo- 
geneous system of theoretic chemistry. He determined the (luautitativc comi^osi- 
tion of the chief inorganic bodies, and show'ed that this can always he expressed 
by (‘-oiistant and simple numerical ratio, by which means he created a linn footing 
for Dalton’s theory of atoms, and at the same time by aid of Day-Lussac’s law 
of volumes and by isomorphism he achieved an exact determination of the atomic 
weights of the elements; he systematically develo]»cd tin; oxide, theory started by 
Lavoisier, and the dualism closely associated with it, of which, in the electro-chemical 
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theory that l)ears his name, he sought to find a rational explanation; he perfected 
chemical nomenclature, and created the still existent system of chemical symbols, 
introduced the notion of isomerism, polymerism, and allotropism into chemistry, 
applied the doctrine of definite proportions to the minerals and organic com- 
binations, devised a new system of mineralogy based on a chemical foundation, 
and (])art.ly in «*on junction with Liebig) set uji the so-called older radical theory, 
one of th(i (earliest attempts to ex]dain the atomic structure of organic sub- 
stanc(;s. He also discovered three new elements, viz., c*erium, together with 1"". 
IJisitinef (1 70(1/1 852), selenium, and thorium; isolated for the first time siliciuni 
and zirconium in the free state, was, through his researches on animal matter, also 
a ]»iom;(‘r of ])hysiologiral chemistry, found out the method of decomjiosing silicates 
with h><lr(>Hiioric acid, and of separating metals by means of chlorine, established 
the use of ])latinum crucibles, wash-bottles, and caoutchouc tubes, founded the 
modern ebmientary analysis; extemh‘d the knowledge of blowpipe analysis beyond 
Sweden, i>ublisbe«l an extensive manual of chemistry, and exercised considerable 
criti<‘al inHuein*e, especially through his Chemical Annuals, published 1821/47. 

Among other scientists of this jmriod the following are remarkable: ^4. G. 
KLrhrrtf (17(17 181 ;i), tlu^ discoverer of tantalium; A/. JA af (1781/ 

1858), who, t<»gether with Uerzelius, brought about the reduction of alkaline 
earths, and discovered the amalgam of ammonium; A. G. SefstrOni (1787/1845), 
the disco\erer of vanadium; J. A, Ai\fct(hou (171)2 1841), an ardent analyst 
of minerals, the. discoverer of lithium; and K, (j, Mosandfr (171)7/1858), who 
discoviMHid four (dements (later suhdi\ided), viz., lanthanum, didymium, erbium, 
and terlduui. ' 

After the- lime of IJerzelius, clumiieal investigations proceeded at first on the 
lip(s laid down hy the master, fairly uodisturheci hy the radi'-al revolution that 
at this \ery p(‘rio(l was taking jdaee in chemistry on the (’ontiiient. fj. F. Svhh- 
hfiut (1805 78) s(‘ttle(l the atomic weight of se\oral elements, and disco\cred the 
]>hosi»hom()lyhdi(‘ acid. A. J. Gerlhi (1812 '91) effected the first more accurate 
dcffenuiuiition of the atomic weight of cliromium, ami was a ])rolitic writer of imiuiials 
(»f instruction.- Kaneriz (1817 89) worked out soiric valuable methods for test- 
ing iron ami iron ores. K, V. (1826/97) sought to effect a rccou- 

ciliatiim hetwt.*c-n the system of IkJrzelins and Muoderii ehemistry;> by tracing 
the Jatt(T as a coiiseciiumce of the former, and thereby lu’ejjared the way for a 
more modi!ru method of regarding the science; he also contributed actively tow- 
ards solving the (piestioii of the atomicity of the elements. 

('hemicjil res(‘arch in Sweden during the last period of the nineteenth century 
has more ami more comi»letely emerged from the isolation that enveloped it in 
the iieriod eonse(jm!iit to the death of Herzelius, and, in a large number of dif- 
feniut s])heres, has left important contributions to the chemical researches of the 
times. F. L, FLnum (1850, 90), the hydrograj)her, investigated the ]»roeesses 
involved in the manufacture ol' suli»huric acid, and devised imdhods for analyzing 
water. A. (18. ‘13, 96) invented dynamite and the smokeless powder that 

bears his name. 7>. F. Xilfioii (1840/99) carried out important investigations 
with regard to ;'eoui)led » eomhinations of platinum ami to the rare earths, discovered 
scamliiiiii, determined the atomic weights and the atomiticy of several elements, 
and also iniblished numerous WTitiugs on analytical chemistry; finally he devoted 
himself to agricultural chemistry, aiid, on this subject, published important works 

^ One fact that speaks much for the iinjiortant part played by Swedish scientists in 
the develo])ment of chemistry must bo mentioned here, viz., that out of the total number 
of elements at present known (about 78), no less than 20 are discovered by Swedes. — 
* With regard to N. J. Berlin, his services in rt'spect to popular education deserve to bo 
remembered. His widoly-knowm »Nnturlara> (Physios), which has been translated into several 
foreign languages, has marked an epoch in the popular instruction of Sweden. 
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on the fat in eows’ milk, tin’ mitrifive value of Swedish plants einjdoyt^d as fodder, 
t‘:o cultivation of siijiar b(M;tvS, fertilizers, etc. J'J. Jirtufhun/ h 7) carried out 

valuable researches with regard to aniidt> aiul iinido-snlj)}ioni<‘ a<*id, as well as 
works on analysis. A. JtlaJin (1 s.5r» 'ilH)2) has made iin]»ortant synthetical 
works in the domain of orjianic chemistry (tria/.ol- and tetrazol- bodies). 

Amonj? Swedish scitaitists now livin<? who, by reason of their activity (u* 
positifui, may be re‘rard(^d as flit; cliief rei)resentatives of chemical research in 
their own country, the foiiowiii^ may be enumerated, according to their ri^spt‘cTi>e 
a"es: //. r. .l\),st (born 1S22; ajrricultiiral chemistry); /*. T. C/rre iborn 1840: 
inorjranic and orfranic ciiemistry); .7. iK J*(tsanbrro (Imumi 1^4U; lieiuTal chemistry); 
O. ifanimnjsten (born 1841; physiological chemistry); A, (r. KkstrauJ (born 
184G: organic and technical chemistry): S. (>. PettarHsou (born 1848; physical 
chemistry and the analysis of gases); J\ Khfsan (born 1848; organic chemistry, 
chemical technology); ti, W/Jatfrn (horn 1 8r>2; organic chemistry, chemical nomen- 
clature); A. A, H. AlOrner (born 1854; piiysiological chemistry); *7. J/. Jjox'cu 
(born 1850; chemistry and mineralogy); S. Arrhertiaat (born 18.'>9; physical 
chemistry, the founder of the theory of electrolytic dissociation, see j). 477); 
//. G. Soflerbnum (bom 18(>*2: organic and agricultural chemistry); all being 
professors or officials at the Universities or other public institutions. 

Mathematics. 

Though occupying quite at an early date a j»rominent })Osition within several 
branches of the natural sciences, it was not until lately that Sweden asserted its 
rank in the domain of pure mathematics. 8, Klhufenatierna (1098/1705), an 
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ingenious physicist of versatile endowments, famous chiefly for his discoveries in 
optics, was ail eminent mathematician for his time, without, however, having 
achieved any work that can lie regarded as forming a link in the general deve- 
lo)»raent of mathematics. As a teacher he enjoyed a high rejmtation, and ho 
raised the mathematical instruction at l-ppsala to a standard that kept pace with 
the scientific claims of the time. 

K. ./. />. [fill (17‘.»3, lH7f>) was a gifted mathematician and produced a large 
number of works on the subject. E, G. Bjorlinfj (1808. 7*J) and K. F. Find- 
man ( 1810 / 1901 ) w^ere noteworthy investigators within the higher' analysis and 
a|p especially meritorious as authors of text-books on elementary mathematics. 

K. ./. MalniHfm (1814 80) is epoch-making for mathematical studies in 
Sweden and has asserted his position in the history of mathematical science, priii 
cipally on th<* strength of Ids work on the Euler summation formula. Malmsten, 
in his capacity of professor at U])psala (1842, 59), managed in a short space of 
time to raise the standard of mathematical instruction to a level witli the uni- 
versal scientific, standiudnt of th(‘ time. Hj. Hobnffven (1822/85) attracted 
attention liy his researches about the difiorential calculus with fractional indices; 
lie also possessed an emincait talent as a teaidur and lecturer. The same may 
he said of F. V. Ilnhtnnn (1829/79), who, like Hjorling, desiTved exceedingly 
well of the elementary instruction in Sweden. K. E. Lnudaivom (1840 t>9) 
treated with great aciinnm certain jiroblems in the calculus of variations. 

During tln^ last d(‘<ad(*s, Swi‘dish niatheniaticians havt* l^eell jiartakiiig in the 
work for tlie deveIo]»iij(‘n1 of nnulieniatical science in a way that has attracted 
great attentimi. 'I'liis may be maintained concerning th(‘ two State universities as 
well as tlie iniwly establisluMi iTivate University of Stockholm. 

'riie ]»res(*nt advocates for mathematics ut tin* State; universities are 
M. F<i/k at I'ppsala (born 1 h 41) and C, F. E. BjorUmj at Lund (born 1839), 
the former of whom has 1 routed various (jucstions of *algebraic analysis and the 
theories of diflcrimtiul <*(pnitioiis and of functious, wlnaeas the latter preponderantly 
has IxM'.n d(;votiiig his work to geometry. Amongst other mathematicians who have 
developed any considerable activity as authors may be nientioniMi: for Uppsala 
//. 7’. J)awj ( 1 .S 2 S SH; infinitesimal goometry), G, IHUner (born 1832; theory 
of functions, differential eipiations), and . 1 . Berger (184 4 1901 ; theory of numbers). 
At the university of Lund A, V. Bde.klund (born 1845) has achieved important 
researches, liotb within the domain of geometry and tliat of tlie theory of partial 
dificTential (Mpiations; 7’. Broden (born 1857) and A. Winunt (born 18G5), now 
at the Univ(‘rsiTy of Upjisala, have also been occupying themselves with geo- 
metrical questions; besides those, Droden has written s(;\cral ])apcrs on the theory 
of functions and Wiinaii on certain parts of the higher algebra. 

Through the foundation of the Trivatc University of Stockholm (1878) 
— when*, at the instruction, stattul examination claims have not necessarily been 
to take into considcTatioii and where thus scientific* investigation is working under 
specially favourable circumstances — and by the starring (1882) of an international 
mathematical Koview', the Acta M atlicnuiHca^ under the editorship of G. Mittag- 
liCfiler — Swedish inatheinatics has made considerable progress. This periodical, 
which among its collaborators cumnts many of the most jirominent mathematicians 
of th(^ time, occupies a jiositiou of note in the inatheinatical work of investigation 
in our days — a circumstance which is a good testimony of the corresponding 
dcvelo]iinont of tin; mathematical science in Sweden itself. 

The first teachers of the suhj<*ct in question at the University of Stockholm 
were 6r. Mittag-Lej)ier (born lH4(i) and Sonja Kovalerski (1850 91). Mittag- 
Leffler’s chief works arc the treatment of the iiroblem of analytically setting fortli 
functions of one variable in su(*h a form as to refieet the characteristic attributes 
of the functions without the introduction of extraneous elements, also the coii- 
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stTuctioii of whole classes of analytical 
expressions that by their nature pro- 
duce tnonogciieons functions of the most 
general character possible and also 
embrace and elucidate the true signi- 
fication of Taylor’s s(Ti(‘s. Among tlu*. 
works of Soiija Koxalevski ought to l)e 
mentioned the general inlegrati*>»» of a 
system of ])artial diffen'iitial eijua ‘ons 
and the solution of a new case of the 
rotation problem hy means of uniform 
functions. Among other mathematicians 
who are, cn* have be(*n, attached to the 
University of Stockholm, may he no- 
ticed: E. J^lmuihivn (born ISf).!; since 
1887 co-cditor of the Acta Mathema- 
tica), an author of very discriminating 
disipiisitions on the theory of functions 
and on th(‘ analytical th(‘.ory of numbers; 
7. Et‘nili,rson (born 18<>1), an author 
of profound works on the general the.ory 
of functions and of ditferential eciua- 
tions; //. i\ Koch (horn 1870). known 
f«»r his investigations on infinite deter- 
minants and for a ])ai»er on the ana- 
lytical theory of mimlujrs; G, Kobh 
(born ]8();j), who amongst other things, 
has treated the calculus of variations;, 
and /. Fredholm (horn 18<i6') who has given a new method for solving the 
problem of Dirichlet. 

Ill the department of matliematieal history G. Fvesirom (born 18 . 0 * 2 ) has 
exercised an extensive activity as an investigator and as editor (since 1887 ) of 
the international magazine of mathematical history liibliotheca Mathematical 
which of late has been much enlarged and has jnit down on its i>rogramnie the 
treatment of <iucstious that are of actual interest to the mathematicians, such, 
for instance, as refer to terminology, classification, and l)ihliograi)hical exjiedients. 

Astronomy. 

It is not till the b(!ginning of the 17th century that we find astronomical 
research represented to any noticeable degree in Sweden. Our first astronomical 
oliservatory was founded in 1649 by J3. I/edrams (1(508/ 50), professor of 
Mechanics at Ujipsala, who seems to havci manufactured astronomical instruments 
in a workshop of his own. He also published a ivork, printed in liCyden, on the 
astrolabe. A. CeUim (1701/44) arranged for the construction of a new observa- 
tory in tJiipsala (1740), which was very amply jirovidcd with instruments. When 
the French expedition for determining latitudes, under the leadership of Maui)er- 
tuis, in 173(5 }>roceeded to Lappland, Uelsius volunteered to accomi)any it. He 
was also the first to direct attention to the influence of the aurora borealis on 
the magnetic needle. — In 1753 — the same year in which the (iregoriaii Ca- 
lendar was introduced into Sweden — observatories were erected in Stockholm 
and Lund. J\ Wargentin (1717/83) was the first Director of th(3 Stockholm 
Observatory. He carried out many extensive observations, settled the latitude of 
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the Observatory and its difference in longitude from Paris, and in 1751 took part 
together with the observers at the Cape, London, and Berlin in corresponding 
observations for determining the parallaxes of tlie sun and moon, and observed 
in Stockholm the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769. The fame he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries was chietly founded on the tables that he constructed 
for the satellites of Jupiter. 

At the beginning of thci 19th 
century 1>. MelamIfrhjAm (172<i 
1810) of Cj>i)sala initiated a n(‘w 
mensuration of latitudes in La])pland 
(IHOLO:!), which was carri(^(l out by 
./. Svanhrni (1771 18f)l). Several 
decades later (1850 ol) this was 
followed by a Swedish-Bussian men- 
suration of latitudes from Tornea 
to Fuglenies (ne,ar llannnerfest in 
Norway), carrie<l out by A. IL Sr- 
huuttn' (1S04 70) in Stockholm, J. 

M, Aaarilh (1^12,62) in Lund, and 
Ih ^ 1 . (born l^'JO), the 

last ha\ing been ai)pointe<l at the I*nl- 
kova Obser\atorv and takintr ])art as 
IJussian delegate. Lindiia, gen, later on 
ai>])oint('.d at the Stockholm Observa- 
tory, in conjunction with K(‘arnlcy in 
('hristiania and Schjellernp at Copen- 
hagen, <*aiTi(Ml out mensuration of 
longitudes betwaum the Observatory at 
Stockholm and those of the towns above 
mentiomal. — From the very begin- 
ning of the century geodetic-tojiogra- 
phical work was taken n]) in Sweden with increasing interest. *S. A. Cronsirtoul 
(17H4;1h 50) and K. /^ HdUstri'nn (1774 1836) actively took i>art in this by 
carrying out tlic dct(;rmiuatiou of astnmomical }daccs for the work of ma]>i»ing 
out Sweilcn. Srltonh’r and still more 7'. G. JxOficn (born 1«38; ]n*ofessor at the 
(ieiieral Army Staff’s Toi»ographical Department in Stockholm) have carried out 
and advauc(Ml geod<^tical works in Sweden, which since 18r»3 entered as an integral 
part in the International Knropeaii measurement of Latitudes#. 

On a ])ar with the ahove-Tneiitioned measurements and observations, the work 
of scientitic research has 1uh*ii most successfully carried on. E. Proaperln (1739' 
1803) is known for a table of comets often used and containing a register of the 
older cornets troni 8;'i7 A. D. down to 1795, together with determinants for the 
same in their nearest positions in resirect to the earth. ^1. Jhrthndu (1770/ 
1859) pnblisherl in the middle of the century an extensive inaimal entitled 
4*rinciples of Tlnsoretical Astronomy G. SranbfTo (1802/82) has done excel- 
lent service in Sw'(*disli astronomical resoarcli by erecting a new Observatory in 
Uppsala, complet(Ml 1853. //. Schultz (1823/90) was a zealous observer, who 

acquired fame by his 'Micrometrical observations of 500 Xebnlm^, by his mea- 
surements of star-groups - the so-called j^clnsters® — and by his taking part, 
on behalf of Uppsala, in the corresponding observations on the planet Mars in 
1862, for determining the solar parallax. - A new Observatory was erected at 
Lund in 1860 under the direction of /A J/. A, AfoUev (18i»0; 96), renowned for 
his researches with- reference to the Faye-Moller comet; and the Stockholm Obser- 
vatory was restored and enlarged 1877, after the Finnish astronomer 1\ H, 
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(l?^4l 90) luid been aj»iH)inte<l dircftor in 1H71. (ivldcn dovoted himself 
to tlic ]»crtiirlu;nc(*. tho(U*y, and has handed down his extensive studies on 
this snbjc(‘t in a nninber of short artieles, as well as in n larger work entitled 
j'Traite analNtitpie des orbites absolues des huits i>lanetes jn'inripiibis-i-, of whieli, 
however, onh - the iirst jairt has aj»pcared. 

The present dirt^etors of the three Observatories are IVof. Onner in r]>psala, 
Trof. Ilohlin in Stoeklndin, and Prof. Oharlier in Lund. A. ^ . /b/arr (born 
who laid befon? this published xMesures luierojuetriques d'etoiles douldesv, 
>Snr les etoiles a s))eetres de la troisieme elasse^, and -Sur la rotation du siiicil , 
has in ri»])sala es]»eeially eoiidiieted researehos with n'gard ti> the s»)lar spertruin, 
the speetra of the tixed stars, and the variable stars. Al»out tin* bi‘giuniug <»f 
189D he sueeet^ded in procuring a double-refractor of Ilepsold, a lU'W movable 
tower, etc. /v. nohlin (born f8r>0) ha's published r(‘sc;irch(?s with regard tt> 
Tethys, tlie third satellite of Saturn, and on Winnecke’s cjum't, as also »Formelu 
nnd Tafein zur grup])eiiweisen llcrechnnng der allgeiiieimm Sloriiugen b(;nachbarter 
rianeten», l)eveloi>ponieiit des perturbations i»lanetoires , astro- i»h(»tographic re- 
searches, and besides several matheiuatical jiapers. W /.. Cliarlirr (born 

1802) has published a oomprelu nsive work with regard to tin* ]»la!iet .lupibT's 
perturbations of Thetis, aiid a work entitled Leber den (iaug ties lachti's dnrcb 
ein System von spha?riscben liiiisen . — Here are also to be mentioned: A, hhtd 
Htedt (born 18o4), to begin with docent at Lund, later i)rofessor of mechanics at 
Dorjiat, and at nresont professor at the Technical High School in Slockliolm. who 
has made impurtant investigations into Lelestial mechanics, of wliic'h is c‘sp(‘cially 
worth mention the fanious dis(jui»ition: Sur la determination des distances mn- 
tiiclles dans la probleme (l(‘s trois corps*; ami K, H. (born 1848), 

appointed at the I'ulkova Obst‘r\atory in Hussia 1872 as chief of tlu* astro-jdi^cal 
institute, since 1888 the physicist of the Royal AcaiUuuy of Sciences at StockHblui. 
who has mad(' \cvy exact researches as to tij<! sp(u*tra of gases and metals, and 
several astro-physical investigations especially on the sju'ctra of comets. 

Since 188i», tJie Stockholii/ Observatory lias been jmblisliing Astronomical 
observations and restuirches carried on at the Obscu'vatory of Stockholm, and 
the Observatory at Lund also sends out Rejiorts from the laiml Astronomical 
( Ibservatory. 

Many Swedish astronomers have been ai»i>ointed to the ObserMitory at I'ul- 
kova (Russia) one of the most rcnownctl in the world. Since 1895, it 

even administered by a Swedish astronomer, .A (>. /inrhltind (born 1840), 
fanious, among other things, for his wide researcluis with respect to the Kucke 
comet. Also the vice-directorship is held since 1892 liy a Swede J/. 

(born 1837), who lias specially treated the ])rohlem of the earth’s rotation 
round its axis. 


Meteorology and Hydrography. 

For quite early historic juniods in Swaiden we have aecess to only very 
scanty statements regarding, for instance, the occurnmee of great heat or cold, of 
drought or long rains, of good or bad harvests; from these it is only possible to 
arrive at a very rough genfirul idea as to some* of the climatic conditions then 
prevailing in this land. Tiie earliest meteorological observations made with 
regularity within the present borders of Sweden arc those instituted by Tyko 
Hrahe, the famous Danish astronomer, at his observatory of Uranienborg on the 
island of Hviui, which until the year 1(158 belonged to Denmark. Those ob- 
servations were made in the years 1582, 97. The lirst regular meteorological 
observaitions made by Swedes, were taken under the auspices of the U])psala 
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Society of Sciences between the years 1720 and 1740 by E, Burman (1092/1720) 
and A, Celsius (1701/44), at first in Uppsala and subsequently a number of 
other jdaccs in Sweden. Tlio lack, however, of accurate thermometers considerably 
diminishes tin; value of those records. It was not until about 1750, after (Jelsiiis 
and Linn6 had j^iven the present j^raduation to the centif^rade thermometer, that 
better resulls \vei*e obtained. In Up])sala tolerably f^ood records have been kept 
(with a few jraps) e\er since 17.19, in Stockholm since 17.54, and in Lund since 
1740. lUironieter and rain-fcauficj were also emjdoyed, thouirh the results obtained 
wc*re not accurate enoiip;!! to ha\e iniich scientific value according to the present 
re(pu,*st. 

Alnjady previous to that d.ate (17.50) Swedish inv<‘stigat(u*s had been enquiring 
into the conne<'ti(Mi existing lu^tween the le\el of the water in rivers and lakes 
and the weather, and also into tike ({uestion of the. rise of the land, or, as it 
was then called, tins shrinkage, of the water, f". Hjiirnf (H*41 1724) brought this 
matter up in Hl!»4, E. Sredeubonj (U*»H8 1772), and P. Tiselins (1082/1744) 
were stndving it in 1720, while B. Vntisenius (1087 1771) juiblished a series of 
tissays, giving an essentially eoiTCM-t exjdanation of the connection in i»oiiit: he 
l»a.d e.rrived at liis conclusions by ohstuwations ])iirsu(!d for s(!veral years upon 
the weather and the h'vel <d‘ the. wat(‘r in Lake Venerii. At the presemt time 
W(* ]>ossess scM'ral fairly coni]dete series of measurements of the level of the 
vvatiT in collie- of the larg(‘.st sheids of water in the country: some of them date 
hack to tlui la^'t h.aff of the ]8(h otliers to the first half of th(‘ Mdh century. 

Tlu^ Acadent) <»f ScieiUH S, at the. request of th(^ xSocietas I'alatiiuiv (founded 
at Manulu'iin in 17so), in 178.5, organiz(‘d the rt'gistering of metxwological ob- 
servations at th(‘ )>rincipal colleges of tin* country, idacing the snj>ervision of the 
sauii^ in the hands of tlie le<*tors in Matheutati»*s. Ily that means, a collection 
of very valuahle records, extending ONer a long seric's of >i‘ars, has* been made, 
though the gc.ps in s<»me jklaces arc numerous. Some ])ri\ate individuals have 
als«) slnc(^ 178.5 carried out observations ov(jr varying periods of time, and these 
too are of gn^at value. 

In 1848, .4. ErdiHann (1814 09) arranged for observations of meteorological 
and hydrogra.i»hical phenomena to b(^ regularly made at twenty lighthouses. In 
1858, E. Edluud (1819 88) introduced a system of so-called Secoud-(.’lass Stations, 
to take observations three times a day as to the height of the barometer, of the 
dry ami wet bulb therniomet(TS, force and direction of the wind, sky and clouds, 
rainfall, mists, dews, hoar-frosts, thunder, aurora borealis, etc., and also to take 
readings <if the maximum and minimum thermometers and of the rain-gauge 
ouc.(‘ in the twenty -four hours; the observations thus inaugurated have been 
continuously ke]>t iq) ever since in practically unchanged form, save that some 
slight extensions of their scope have been introduced, and a few' more stations 
iiave by degrec^s been established. The Secoiid-C’lass Stations above described 
were in 1878 ])laee(l under the management of a special institution, founded that 
year and subordinate to the Academy of Sciences. That institution is the Central 
Meteondogieal Ojfice in Stockholm, to wiiioh is entrusted both the work of super- 
intending, systematizing, and i)ublishiiig the meteorological observations made at 
the stations under its control, and also the maintenance of the telegrai>hic weather 
service, the object of which is to iHfonh the general public as fully and reliably 
as ]) 0 ssible about the jkresent and near future with regard to the weather, more 
esi»ecially in the interests of navigation and agriculture. B. Ruhenson (1829/1902) 
was appointed to preside over tlie Office. 

Ill 18()5, at Uppsala a scries of meteorological observations began to be 
made for every hour, throughout day and night. G, Svanberg (1802, 82) exercised 
control over and Ruhenson had the guidance of these obseiTations, which were 
made by voluntary observers, mostly undergraduates. In 18158, self-registering 
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itistruinents, constructed by A. G. Tkeorell (1834, 75), replaced the voluntary 
work tbiai^the most part, (’ertaiii ]»hcnoiiicna, such as the contiguratiou of the 
clouds, thunderstorms, and auroras, had, however, still to be taken personal note 
of. Thus it was that a so-called First Class Meteorological Observatory came 
into existence at Ui>psala, it l>eing the only one in Sweden. In 1873, //. 7/. 
Jlildehraiuhson (born 1838) liecaine its head. In 1878, the observatory, until 
that time a subsection of the astronomical one, was made an independent institu- 
tion, and its head became professor of mcteoroloj^y. 

In 1870, TsT. 77. Lilliehook (1800 00) instituted a rejmlar system of o])ser- 
vation on the state of the ice ifi Swcidisli navij^jible wat(?rs; these observations 
are entrusted to officials in the Pilot Service. 

Early in the seventies, HUdebraudssou witli the aid of the Agricultural 
Societies started a system of sd-called Fourtli (lass Stations, at wbi(‘h iiotiis 
wer(‘ to l»e taken of the slate of the ice, of tliunderstorms, of frosty nights 
in tlie early autumn and late spring, and of certain ])henomena in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Later on, these stations were consigimd to the super- 
int(;ndence of the Ueritral Meteorological (>ffic(i. At about tlu^ same jKuiod of 
time, Ilildebrandsson organized an international series of ol)serNalions on the 
])assage of clouds, more es]KuiaIly of the ciiTus clouds. In 1878, //. bJ. Ham- 
berg (born 184 7), also with the co-oi»eration of the Agricultural Societies, in- 
tro<luced a s\stem of s(»-called Thin! (‘lass Stations, inincipally for njgistering 
daily amounts of rainfall, but also for the observaliou of air-1em]MTatnr(‘, etc. 
This system, too, has !)een taken in hand by tlie (’entral MeT(‘orological Oftice. 
During the years i87ri t)7, liin^iherg <*ouductetl a s]»ecial iu(|nir> at tin* oftice 
into the iuHuence ex(‘rcised by the forests of Sw<‘dcu upon its climat(‘. 

In 1878, a yantle.o-MeteorologUuil Ojjire was founded, lo control and syste- 
matize tluv observations luadt; on ocean-going steamers and at lighthouses, and 
also to take measurings of the lex el of tin? water off the coasts (»f Swedrm and 
in its lakes, and to make other hydrograi>hieal invest igatioiis. Its head is b\ G, 
Malm berg ( horn 1831). 

In the year Hhio, the nnniher of stations in Sweden where meteorological 
observations were being made was: I of the first class, (>;; of the secoml class 
(9 being ]»rivjite and ‘iO lighthouses), of the tliird class (24 bidng ligld- 

honses), ami 91 of the fourtli class. 

Investigations niion tlie climate of Sxvedoii baxe been made and published by 

F. Ehreuheim (1753 1828), Hdlnnd, Rahensoii^ J fildebrcutdssoii^ /7. H. 
JJamberg , and others; researches in dynamic meteorology liave been juiblisbed 
by IJildebrandssoih If, E. Ilamherg, N. Ekhalm (born 1848), and others. 
Scx’eral of these im{uiries baxc been of direct jiractical use, as, for iiistaiice, in 
tlie service of the xveatlier dejiartment of the (‘eutral Meteorological Office. Im- 
portant from a practical jioint of viexv will also, doubtless, tlui investigations ]»rovc 
that 0. Pettersso'n (born J848) ami Hildebraiidsson have begun — tlui former 
in conjunction xvitti bydrog7*apbicaI xvork, the latter by a purely meteorological 
method — into the reciprocal effeirts of tlio mean xveatlier conditions at jilaces 
situated far apart, ^■ery iiotalile researches as regards dynamic meteorology and 
liydrograjiby have been iiiadc by V. Bjerknes (born in Kristiania 1862; now' 
attached to the Private L’niversity of Stockliolin) and bis i>u])ils V. Ekman 
(born 1874) and .A F. Sandstrom (liorii 1874). 

The ]iydrogra])liica1 investigations, now proceeding, of the waters encomi>ass- 
ing Sweden, arc of gi*eat interest and importance. Tbe>' were commenced by 
E, L, Ekman (1830/90) in 1868; and iiave lieen pursued siibscfiucntly by 
A, Wijkander (born 1849), 0, PHtersson, G. Ekman (born 18.52), and 
others; their work is aiii]>liticd by the biological research carried on by Chr. 
Aurimllius (born 1853) and P, 7. Clece (born 1840). Above all, however. 
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is here to be stated the important 
work by 0. J\'ttersson^ who has not 
only organized the system of the 
hydrographical sea exploring work but 
also has mightily contributed to the 
dcvelo])mcnt of this science both by 
inventing a series of ingenious appa- 
ratiises in this rcganl, and by pub- 
lishing comi)rehensive treatises on the 
matter. During the years 1H9.3/01, 
tlie Sw(5dish Hydrographical rom- 
mission, ajtpointed by the Academy of 
Sciences in Stockholm, had the lead 
of our hydrographical 8<;a e\j)loriiig 

conduct(id on a wider basis in accord- 

ance with an international systt^m, : ^ 

the lines of which wen; laid down 

Hydrographical (’ongr(‘ss held in Stock- ; ■ 

holm in IR'dP. Hy Koyal L(‘tter of ' ‘ 

Jamiarv inoi, the, Sw(‘dis!i liy- X 

d rograpliical- bitilogiral (,'ommis- 

si on was formeti to lead the partaking 

of Sweden in the international work. 

in whiclu bc'^ides Hiissia and Fin- IMiersaov. 

land, all the Xen-th-Sea countries lake 

l>art, i. 0 ., (ireat-Dritain, Denmark, Norway, (lennany, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. 

'I’he h>drogra]>hical in\(;stigation of the rivers and lakes of Sweden ladng of 
great importancf* not only from a scientitic. but also from a iu*actical j>oint of \iew, 
for agriculture, industry, forest economy, navigation, road and canal consDaiction, 
etc., tlie Slate, the Agricultural Societies, tlie various localities and distnets, 
afid ini\ar(’, indi>idiials have all contributed to the furtherance of such investiga- 
tion in diti'erent jdaces uj) and do^Yn the country; works on the subject have 
been jmhlished hy 0. .d/>y/c///c/v/ (1852/1901), (t. Ner}nan (born 18*27), L. Rosni 
(born lS4;i), .1. I/anihcra (born 180:5), Jiud others, 'fhere is slill wanting, 
however, a systematic organization for the whoh? country ol‘ the imj>ortaiit work 
being done in this (ici)artment. R. Hohnatrom (horn 1840) has treated in detail 
of the secular changes of levgl of the waters round the i-oasts of Sweden. 

Of gn^at signilicance for meteorological and h>drographical investigation have 
been the Arctic expeditions (los]>atched from Sweden, more jairticularly since the 
hap])y idea occurred to A. K. Nordeiiskiold (1832, 1001) to equi]) the expedi- 
tion he conducted in 1872 to S])itzbergeii, to winter at Mossel Bay, with the 
ai>pointments of a metcjorological observatory of tlu^ first class. Hence, during the 
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progress of both that and subsequent expeditions, observations have been taken, 
not only hour by hour of the .ordinary' idienomena of weather and terrestrial 
magnetism, hut also of si>ecial features, such as height and movement of clouds, 
amount of sunshine, temi)eraturc of snow and ground at different depths, level 
of tidal waters, humidity of atTnos]dicre, atmosi)heric electricity, auroras, etc. 
Jn this work the following have taken part amongst others: A. Wijkander 
(terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, (^tc.), Ekhohn (meteorology), aS. A, Andn'e 
(born 1854; atmospheric electricity), E. Solmidci^ (born 18(52; terrestrial magne- 
tism), F. Carlheim-Gi/llenskiOld (horn 1859; auroras, toiTestrial magnetism, 
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vtv.). J. llamhera (iijaritiuio hydrojjrapliy). Moasiirpinents of tlie altitude 
ainl inovcinonts of clouds were made by Ekholm in 1883 at (’ape Thordsen in 
Spit/.l>crjj:(‘n, and, fnnn 1S8 4 onwards, in Uppsala by Ekholnu K. L, Ila<jHtr6m 
(born isr^r)). and otliors. It was determined at the international inetoorolopeal 
eoiifjress held, at Munieli in 1801, on the proposition of lIild(‘brand<son, that inea- 
surements of the same kiml should be carried out simnltaiieonsly at a lar^je 
niiinl»ei* of ilitferent ]>la(es; for Sweden these were eondnct(ul in rppialii by 
J. \V(\stina)i (burn ISi'm) and A. Lundal (born 18*»4). Invosliuation as ' ' the 
rlas.-itieation of clouds and The ui>pe.r atinosplicrh* eurrenis ha^ been curried <m 
by 11 Udehriuidanon ;aid others. Andvi'e, in the course i)f nine lailloon (‘xpedi- 
tions 18U:i 0f>, made observations of ‘rreat value concerniiui: the ch;:ia<‘ter of the 
ui)])fcr re<tions of tlu' atmos])here. 

Ruitenson brou."ht Tojrether dn a stout t'Utalojxuc all the obser\ations r(ij 4 ardinK 
aurora borealis made in Sweden u]» to the >ear 1877. With the aid of these 
and other observations, S'. Arrhenias (born 18.70) and Kkliolm ha\e disc(»\ered, 
or rather investigated, tw(> remarkable i>eriods of consi<i(U‘ubh‘ amplitude of the 
aurorfe (borealis and australis), atniosi»heric electricity and thunderstorms, one 
due to the mooirs tropi«*al ]>enod, the other to an unknown reason, ]>erhaps the 
rotatitui of the sun. Arrhenins has further shown that the ‘Treat climatic clianjtes 
that took ])lace on the Karth in the jTe.olop:ical paT*t may be tixjdained in the 
main as due to com]»arati\eI> slight \ariations in th(5 penMuitage of carbonic dioxide 
contained in tiie atmos[diore. The <iuestion of climatic chang(‘< has also been 
studual by Kkhohn. who has atrivtd at similar conclusions. 

The official pub!i<adons cm this snhjcrt are; Ihilletin mensuel de rohserNutoinj 
me’caroiogiciue do rL‘ni\ersite dT-psal ; vOhserNations inetcoroloiriques siahlnises 
publiees par rAcademie royale des Scicuicc^s de Suede, (‘x»Vnte(‘s el redigc'CJS sous 
la direction de iTiistitiit ('eiitral de Mc!t(*orologie» (Swedish and frcMicdi); ^nullcdin 
meteorologiciiie dn Nord;, jniblisbod jointly by the meteorological institutions of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Semi-official is, moreover*, ^Monthly Survey of 
the Weather in Sweden, piiblisbcul in the ser\ice of agriculture, under the snper- 
intendenee of the (.’entral Meteorological (Office-. (Swedish), by //. E, I/ainhfrff. 


Scientific Traycls. (ieoi^rapliy. 

In the great geogniphicail discoveries at the dawn of modern tijnes Sweden 
had no part, either as a founder of colonies or otherwise. Within the bounda- 
ries of their own country itself, however, in its northern districts, more especially 
Lappland, colonizing work of a very extcuisive character has fallen to the lot of 
Swedes. The first to give any account of those regions was Ohms Matjui 
(1490 D058); he traversed Northern Sweden in 1518 19, penetrating at least as 
far as Ofver-Tomea. The large map of Northern Regions published by him at 
Venice in 15.30, and still more his »Historia de Gentihus SeptentrionaIihus», print- 
ed in Rome in 1555, attracted great attention in tlu^ rest of Europe. During 
the suc’ceeding years still greater notice was drawn to the North of Europe by 
reason of frontier disputes. The first detailed map of North Sweden was issued 
in 1611 by A. Jiureus (1571 1646). The first scientific exj)edition equipped in 
Sweden had Lappland for its destination. It was despatched by King (’harles XI 
in 1695; J. (ir»46 1717) and A, Spole (1630/99), astronomers, and 

Olof Riidheek^ the Younger (1660/1740), botanist, were members of the ex- 
pedition. 

During the 17th century, the Era of Political Greatness of Sweden, the 
range of vision of our people was extended beyond the boundaries of their own 
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country; but tbcir attention was too fully engrossed on European battlefields to 
admit of any thought b(ung givcm to countries farther distant and stiU unexplored. 
Thanks to ])rivate traveliTs and to embassies despatched to the rulers of remote 
lands, souk; acquaintancj* with the. inaniiors and customs prevailing there was for 
a certain sj)read in our (ountry, hut as regards geograjihical investigation, the 
results of those expeditions may he said to have been iiiappredalde or none at 
all. Att<mi]»ts to found colonies', such as that of New Sweden, on tln^ Ibdaware 
Kiver, that existed from H'llix lu lOo.^, or that of (*aho i’orso on the coast of 
the Gulf of (oiinea, that lasteil from to ICO.J, <lid not succeed either in 

increasing materially the knowl<Mlge of those far distant jmrts in the wofhor country 
of Sweden. The descrijUions, howexr-r, that were .set down l»y Swedi.sli jiastors, 
w1k>, even after jailitical ties with Sweden had Ikm'd severed, continiKfti to journey 
thither to work among the jmpiilation, are hy jm means of little vnlue. The 
wars of (Mmrles XI 1 brought Sweden into contact with the Kast. fly order of 
the King. Knrnrltits /^ooft (died JT.'Js) visjt(‘d in 17 lo 11 Egypt, Syria, and 
.\sia Minor, bringing back from his travels maps, i»lans, and skdehes; Jf. Ene- 
man (JGTfi 1714) also visit(Ml the same parts in 1711 l.*i, priijeij)ally for the 
sake of language study. The jinmerons Swedish jn’isoiuTs conv(‘yed to Siberia 
after the l)atth‘ of IN)ltava greatly contrilnited to sjin^ad some knowledge of that 
conntry and tlie iiiTerior of Asia. Foremost among that band of g(?ographical 
l>ioneers hy forc(‘ of cirennistaiice stands E. J. ron Strtthlehhrrrj (1()7(» 1747), 
wh(» drew n]i a large map of Siberia: ./. IL Mnllvc contributed <l(*.scriptioii8 of 
etliiiograidiical ijilenst of I'st 1 ansk, A. Molin gave an account of the peoples 
ifihahitiiig tlx* most easterly jiortion of Asia, among <»thers of the (’hnkchi, while 
A. f.an(u\ who entered tln‘ Ilussian service, visited ('liina four times between the 
Nears 1717) and 17 :m. 

Wlnai Lliiiie had suc<.‘eeded in reviving the study of the natural sciences, 
exploratory ex]»editions Nverc undertaken on his iiiitiatiNe to various i)arts of the 
globe. In J7:’i*i, lie himself mmie a journey into Lai>]dand; E. Kahn (1710 7i0 
truNeled in North America 174H .*>], E. Jlassrh^rist. (17*22 52) was in Egypt 
and Talestine 1749 52, J\ thbeck (172.’i 1S05) Nvent to Ghina 1750 52, l\ Lof- 
Htnj (1729 5«;) Nvas in S]>ain and South America 1754 5G, ..4. went to the 

Arctic Ocean in 175 h, /'. Eot\skal (1792 d;j), to Arabia 1701 f>9, K, /*. Thunbercf 
(1749 182H), to the (?ape of Good JIojk*, .lava, and .Japan 1770 79; l >. Solamlev 
(1795 S2) was with .lames (5)ok on his first voyage round the world 1708 71 and 
A. Sparrmun (1748 '1820) accompaiii<*d him on bis st^cond voyage round the >vorld 
1772 75. Here should he mentioned, too, i>, Strartz ( 1 700, 1 81 8), who visited the 
\V(‘st Indies and ]>orli(»ns of the American continent in 1783 85. Turely geogra- 
phical discoveries were not ]»arl and parcel of the i)lan of tliese journeys, hut the 
results tliat. wtTc attained have beem of x*ory great moment for many of the different 
branches of iiKnlern geography. 

Of greater imjiort in this de]>artment than any of those yet named was, 
however, G. Wahlenhet'g (1780 1851), On four journeys in J^appland (1800 10) 
and on exi)e(iiti()ns in Switzerland and among the (’arjnitliiau Mountains he made 
numerous ami ndiable ealcnlations of altitude and, moreovta*, noted doNvn such 
im])ortaiit observations, more especially in the field of botany, that he has been 
accredited, along with llnmholdt, with* having created the science of plant-geography. 

Ill the first half of th(i 19th century, the iininber of (‘X])Iorers going to various 
))art8 of th(^ world from Sweden in the interests of natural science was already 
(juite a large one. Foremost among them stood ./. A. Walxlherg (1810;^5())» who 
chose South Africa as his field of study. On his first journey he visited Natal, 
Zuliiland, and what is now the Transvaal; on a later journey in 1854 he started 
for the interior from Walfish Bay and penetrated as far as 17" 41' S. Lat., but 
was killed by an elephant on March C, 1856. 
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The greatest renown in geographical exploration won bv Swedes has been in tlie 
Arctic Zone. The S>vc*dish expeditions to those regioius have inaugurated a new era 
in ))ohir rest'an^h, inasmuch as the object in ^iew has hee^n not merely to collect 
geographical data but to carry m an all-round and systematic imiuiry into nature 
as it appears in that quarter of the globe. Most of the expt^ditions have thus been 
])roYided with a mimeroiis stall' of scientitic men; moreover, as a school of experience 
for natural scientists the journeys U\ Arctic regions have b(‘en of gn‘at importance. 

Swedish l*olar Mxjjloration may 
be said to date its origin from the 
jonruey to Si»itzherg(‘u made' in 1 837 
by j>S. (I8nq Then came 

one t(^ Iceland in 18.%7 )»> I'vrell 
(1828 ItUnn, a tirst jcmrin-y t(* Spitz- 
bergtMi in 18.‘>S by Top'll ;nii 1], 
Xor(fnis/:li'ilt/ r.'ni), ,!)(» to 

(Ireenlaiul by Toivll in 1 tolloxsed 
h\ the gp'iii >)»it/.l»t riit'ii loqieditiun 
ol' Jsi;i, iiradi d hv Tort ll nnd with 
Nordenskiidii :iiid eitilil olle'C iv.ituralists 
on hoard: thev made tliopmti)» iinesl- 
iiratitm of tlr* ooriln't’o ami wostmi 
l»oftion> of llo' ap’Ijipi lauo, A Uiinl 
^]>it/lHT'^('.n hxjK'ditioii started in isiM 
under tin' k;ad('rship of NordenskidM; 
tile chi('f ohji'ci in view on tliat necasioii 
>\as to discover the feasildlitv of mea- 
suring d('gree^ with Spii/hergen as a 
baso: a tourth expi'dition under tin* 
same hunU'rsliiji look jilaco in 
Witli tin* iron steann'i* tin* Sojdiia, a 
latitude of 82 42' N. was nsaciied that 
\(‘ar, a reeoni lieing tin'n'hy estahlislied. 
In 1H72 Nordiniskiold started off nin e 
more to S])itziM.'rgen at tin*, head of a 
large expedition, to try, if ]>ossihle, to 
get yet farther north. Tlie idan drawn up was, to winter in S]dtzh(*rgen and 
then in the sjiring to start off across tln^ ice with reindetn* from tlie iiortln'-niinost 
jiarts of the archipelago, (’ertaiii mishaps that could not Iiave bet'u fonrsium 
reudijred this projei-t abortive, and all that was done towards carrying it out was 
an excursion across the inland-ice in the North-East Land, undertaken by Nonieii- 
skiold and />. l*(tlander (born 1842), an excursion liiat yielded eonsiderald(j fruit. 

Spitzbergen and the adjactmt islands having beim tolerably well ex]ilored in 
the course of these journeys, Nordenskiold next (in 187r>) turned liis attention 
eastwards to the Kara Sea, that had nji to that time been regarded with so much 
drciiid. In the year named, he reacln^d the mouth of the Yenisei in a (*ommoii 
sailing vessel for whaling and repeated the exi»erimeiit a year lat(!r with the same 
success, this time in a steamer. I’he experience thus gained giving support to 
the supposition of a Xortli-East Passage being feasible, Nordenskiiild jilanned the 
celebrated expedition which has taken its name from the vessel engaged, the Vega. 
Under the command of Palander and with a large staff of scientists on board, 
the* vessel left the harbour of Karlskrona on June 22, 1878. The calculations 
made proved to be ju8titi(Ml throughout: the waters skirting the northern coast of 
Asia were free from ice and allowed of the Vega’s rajiidly passing the mouth of 
the Yenisei, the northernmost jioiiit of Asia, and the mouth of the Lena, serious 
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inconvenience from ice not being encountered till in the vicinity of the Behring 
Straits. The Vega wintered, however, quite safely from Sept. 18, 1878, to July 
18, 1879. Only a few days after the release from the ice that hemmed her in, 
tlie Vega completed the North-East Passage. Her journey home was one prolonged 
triumphal voyage, in acknowledgment of the accomplishment of one c4‘ the grandest 
exidoits of the century in the domain of geographical discovery. 



AtJolf Krik Kor den ski old. 

G. TOS IIOSKS. 

The contributions made ]>y Sweden in the direction ol exploration did not, 
naturally, cease with the suc(*ess and the glory of her ^'ega exi)edition. During the 
course of the eighties and nineties, a large number, both of expeditions of varying 
proportions and of individual explorers made their way to the Arctic regions. 
Among the leaders of these, besides A, E. Xonlenskidld, may be ineutioned: 
A, G. Nathorst (born ISbO), G. De Gem' (born 1858), G, XordenskiOld 
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(IhMJS ‘»r>), J. Bjuriing (1871.9.3), Hamhetg (horn 1H«»3), nnd (r. Kolthoff 
(ho Hi lS4o). Ill 1898, a lar^e expedition Riulcr .1. G. Xafhvmf mapped King 
(’liarlcs' Lniid and cirrumnavigated the Spit/bergcn archipelago. 

In tiie year 189;'), N. A, AmMe 
(horn 1854) Immght forward his bold 
idea of reaching the North Pole by 
balloon, a ])lan based njion certain 
observations which lie had made in a 
nninbiM* of ascents, of the feasibility 
of stet'ring balloons liy moans of tail- 
ropes. A large expedition was organized 
in 189<; tor the realization of tht‘ plan 
and embavUed for Spit/bergcn; on ur- 
riviil there., a largi* balh)OM-ljons(‘ was 
erected on Oanish Islam! ami the bal- 
loon wa?’ lilh'd re.idy tor '^tart. After 
nearly a month liad been fntiiel> spent 
in waiting for a. hivoiirable wiml. the 
exjM'dirion wa^; constrained to relimpiish 
the jirojeet and return lionm. In the 
following >(\;r Amlree started again to 
renew th(‘ attiinpt. and <ni .lul\ 11, 
1897. at g*3o j4. m., the Kagh‘ (Omen) 
llalloon rose into th(‘ air from Port 
\'irgo. Sine(‘ that dati* no ridiahli* in- 
fomuifion a-: regardh Amlree and his 
two eonniaiiions. K. Frnnht'i (horn 
1870) and A’. *S7/‘///o7>e/'o (born 187'2), 
has come to biuid, sa\(^ smdi as is 
atlbrded by certain drift-lmoys, thrown 
out of tlie badoon and found on and 
near Iceland, in \orwa>, and on King 
(diaries’ laimi, ami by a carrier pigeon, discovereil north of Sjiitzbergen, bearing 
a message to the effect that, on .Inly 1,3 at noon, the balloon had reai'hed a 
latitude of 8 l» X. and was at 15*^ r/ Kast Long. As far as can be gathered 
from these data, it would seem as though the balloon voyage had terminated in 
the regions S. p]. of P’rancis .losoph Land. The searehi's that have been made to 
try and discover the fate ot the balloonists have mi fortunately hitherto proved 
fruitless. Expeditions have been undertaktm for the piirjiose by J. Stndlhig (bom 
1847) and by F. ^lartiu (born 18<)8) to Siberia, and by A. G. Xathorst to 
Spitzbergen and the adjacent islands and to X. W. (Greenland. An expedition 
specially equipped for search was desjiatched to (Irijeiiland in 1899; though 
unsuccessful in their main object, they were able to draw a map of the deep 
Francis .Joseph Fiord and came upon another large fiord south of it, which 
received the name King Oscar I’iord. 

'Ihe latest enterprise in arctic waters emanating from Sweden is the exten- 
sive determining of degrees that is being carried on in Spitzbergen. The Swedish 
section of the work, under F, Jaderin (born 1862) and, since 1901, under G* 
Dp. 6rVf??', accomplished the preliminary investigations and other work in 18i»8 and 
s)>ent the winter of 1899^1900 in those regions. During 1902 the work was 
carried on under the direction of 1\ Rubin (born 1874). The other section of 
the work is being carried out liy, and at the exiiense of, Russia. 

The results of Swedish exploration in Polar regions may be concisely stated 
thus: Spitzbergen, the adjacent islands and archipelagoes, and portions of the coasts 
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of Northeni Asia and (rreenlaucl previously unknown, have been mapped out for 
the first time, and, furthermore, very important contributions have been made 
to the p;eneral knowledfije of the whole I*olar region from Baffin’s Bay in the 
West to the Behring Straits in the East. Besides those who have actually taken 
a<‘tiYe part in one or other of the expeditions, two other names must be menr 
tinned of men wIjo by their munificent su])])ort have rendered great service to 
arctic exploration, viz.: 11. M. King (hrar 11 and Osrar /ficksoh (1S23 97). 

In oth(*r ]).irts of the world, also, Swedish explorers have been busy within the last 
part of the 3 ‘.♦th century. We have nut space here to do mor<i than record some of the 
most important among tlie^i^ labours. 

In Asia. Hedit! (horn 3 

has made two jouriu ys in Persia iss.'> 
s<; r.nd and two through 

(’('iitral Ad;:. On the first journey in 
(’cntral Asia 97), he travcMved. 

partly on jiaths till then untrodden, 

Piiniir, tlie 'rakla.-niak;;ii Besc'rl, the 
Tarim \ alley, and North Thibet, 

then returned tlirough Mongo- 
lia ainl Siberia. In l?^99.o2, llc‘din 
aci<)m]»lish('<l his lat<‘st .:nd gn‘i:t(*st 
journe> ; he iiavigati'd the Tarim Ttiver 
on a i(‘rrs lu»ai for l.ooo mih's, 
mai»pefi all the n'gion (»f ancient Loj)- 
nor, and »lis<*«)Nered iiion; imjmrtant 
ruins in this ])ar1 of Asia from tlie 
;»rd cinturN A. D. Then he crossed 
'Thibet on six difiVnait lines and tried 
to reaeh Lassa in disguis(‘. The 
impiilar tleseription of this journey 
is also published in England. The 
scientific results arc extremely rich, 
and a maj) of the whole road has been 
inad(‘ in no less than 1,1-19 sli(‘ets. 

— Etbnogrjiiihiciil reseundi has been 
carried on by ///. S/oIjh' (born 1X43) 
in India and h> F. Martin in Bussian Asia, geological b\ ///. Sjoarni (born 

ixoh) in tile Caucasus and the Transcasinan eoiiiitrios. 

Africa h;is tempted many Swedish exidorers and travelers. }Va/ilhrra\'< mantle 
was assumed by Fiiarl(‘» Anilerainin (3X27 <*»7), who traveled IX.'iO (J7 through 

the Damara ami Ovambo 'Territories. IBs aetivitx as a eommeivial man and as 

a collector of natural history objects, etc., has been continiUMl by A. Ericsson. Bi 
th<^ s(M*\ieo of the na*ontIy constituted (’oiigo State, numbers of Swedes ha\e been 
engaged. Of those who have won a reputation by their ]mblisliod writings, or 
by the collect i<>ns they ha\e made, relative to Africa may be mentioned: E. (Uec- 
rnp (born P. MoUcr (born 3X68), (1. I^acfds (3 866 93), J. 

(born 3X6(>), Jnlilin-J)annfelt (1869 97), and IF. H. v. Schwerin (horn 3 87)3). 
In the Kamernn 'TiuTitorv ir. Waldan (born 18r)2) and K. Knutson (born 1x67) 
have done similar work to that efiected by Eriesson furthei* south. In Sudan 
L, JdgershiOUi (horn 18G7) has made, in 1901, a seientitic exjiedition. 

In South Aiiicricn. Anders Kegnell (1807 84), a Swedish jihysician, took 
u]) his residence in Brazil in the year 1840, and during the remainder of his life 
devoted himself with the greatest success to jiromoting the study of Brazilian -natural 
history; he also gave largo sum? of money during his lifetime and by will, to 
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enable Swedisli scientists to pursue investigation in tbe country of his adoption. 
(). .Vordnitfkjold (born 18(»0) visited the Magellan Territories in 1H95/97 and 
directed in i 00 1/03 the Swedish Antarctic Expedition that made researches in 
different parts of the Southern polar regions: South Shetland Islands, Graham Laud, 
South (loorgw, Falkland Islands, etc. The expedition lost its ship '*>Antarctic» but 
was delivered by an Argentine relief ex])edition under Caidain Irizar in Novem- 
ber 1903. 

In Central and North America. (\ T. Flartwan in 90 made prolonged 
and extensive archeological and ethnographical n'searches in (’entral America, 
while G. Xordeuftkinhl (3 808 05) did some important archeological excavating 
work, in 1801, on the southern borders of the United States. 

These and many other scientific journeys undertaken by Swedes during the 
latter i)art of last century weh^ not, as will bo seen, primarily concerned 
with geograj>hical discovery, Imt rather with natural history research in manifold 
directions. The results arrived at have been nnule public, partly in special 
descri])tions of travel, hut, as regards their scientific phase, for the most ]>ai*t in 
the Transactions and other ]mhlications of the Iloyal Academy of Sciences in 
Stockholm. In promoting geograidiical and ethnographical research, the Anthro- 
pological Society, founded in Stockholm in 1 h 73 and transformed in 1877 into 
the Swedish Soidety for Anthropology and (4eograpliy, has been of considerable 
service, especially through its journal the ' Ymer», which attained its twentythird 
year of publication in 1003. 

In the domain of history of geagra]ihy and oartogra)>hN , Sweden saw the pro- 
duction of two original and impiu’tant works by A, FJ. Nordrnsk'iold : the I'acsimile 
.VtidP (1880) and Periidus (1807); another iniporiunt contribution to the sanu! tiohl is 
The French Voyages to the Southern Ocean ( 118 ) 0 ) by A'. IF. Ptdihjren (born 1848). 

As a pendant to the above summary of contriluitions rendenjd by Swedtjs to 
geographical research outside their own honiers, it may he* well to show' how 
the home-country and its geograjdiy have step by step boon more closely and 
more scientifically investigated and made known. 

Jt W'as not until Kill, after considerable jireliminary work on his own ]>art 
and that of otlicrs, that the above-mentioned A. Bure ns succeeded in in-oduciiig 
the first map, in a modern sense, of Northern Scandinavia; for that time 
his production was von* creditable. In another nui]) appeared, embracing 

Scandinavia and adjacent countries. The ajijieurance of these maps ilenotcjd a 
ver>' great advancr* in the knowledge of the geography of the country and they 
formed the foundation of all subsequent majis of Sweden during the succeeding 
century, whether of home or foreign production. Land-surveying, which was 
introduced in 1528, was instrumental in amassing increasingly accurate infor- 
mation as to the geographical conditions of the, inhabited jiarts of the country. 
By the close of the 17th century it may he assumed that the main fiaitures of 
Sweden in geographical regard were familiar to the administrators of the country, 
though they deemed it desirahh? for political considerations to withhold the 
more detailed maps from the general ]niblic. An historical account of tlie develop- 
ment of Swedish maps is given by «S, Jjonborg (bom 1871) in his work »Sveriges 
karta, tiden till omkring 1850», published in 1903. For further information on 
maps and mapping work in general, the reader is referred to a special section: 
Official Majis. 

With the dawn of the 18tli century, interest began to he very generally 
aroused in the prosecution of journeys within Sweden itself, by men of skill and 
experience who were able to collect observations on a great variety of subjects. 
The journeys best known are those of Urban Hjdrne (ir»43 3 724) and of Olof 
Htidbeck, the Younger (3 6(JO 1740). As the 18th century advanced, the value 
,, of the accurate investigation of the countr>', carried out by specially equipped and 
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well-qualified travelers, was more and more recognized. Linne (1707/78) was 
despatched by the (Tovernment of the day to different parts of the country, and 
his descriptions of his numerous journeyings may be said to be the best literature 
on the subject j)ublislu;d in the 18th century. They ('ontributed, moreover, incal- 
culably, by their wealth of ethnographical and also geographical illustrative data 
to stimulate an interest in the descrij>tioii of definite lo(*alitie8; many of the clergv" 
of his day were, moreover, inducted by his exam])le to commit to paper very 
valuable accounts of tli(‘ districts in ivhich their work lay. The materials forth- 
coming in that manner have formed a basis for subsequent descriptive surveys of 
th(5 whob; country; the la^st of these probably were that from the hand of 
.Djurhern (1744 18;i-l) and one by K. V. S. TIuun (1«12 7.'i): A Description of 
the Kealm 4)f Sweden, j)ublished 1841). 5.5, but unfortunately never comjdeted. 

'J’hougb the works named and others contain many valuable and interesting 
facts, \vt they do not naturally coim^ ii]i to the standard (*x]>ected at the present 
day of a gcograjhiical work. Descriptions of the whole country and of its divi- 
sions, based upon thoroughly scientific investigation, are still wanting. The work 
of the past fe\v decades has luien concerned prinei])ally with the collection of new* 
and mor(‘ extensive mat('rials and with the discussion of small areas in detail. The 
researches marie by the Orndogical Survey of Sweden and by a number of private 
individuals, into the origin of th(‘. fundamental rocks, the formations from the Glacial 
Kpoch, and tlie variations in the level of the laml that have occurred in the Scandi- 
navian ]a‘ninsnla, ha\e n ndered thr; study of the conformation of the country a 
more thorough and profound oiu', but th(‘y belong exclusively to the domain of 
I‘h>sical geography, riianks to the labours of A. /:. I'Orneholiin (born 1838), 
A. Hniuhriff (l»orn Fr. Svf noiiiits (horu 1852), P, Holrrifff fiat (horn 1806), 

and others, our kmovledirt' of alpine regions nn North Sweden, formerly rather 
inaccessible, lias beim \(Ty matcTially incr<ias(‘d latterly. A comprehemive, survey 
of the numerous investigations of the (huitiTJiary dejiosits — embodied for the most 
]iart ill tlu* ]>ublicatious of the abovij-named Geological Survey of Sweden and of 
th(^ (leidogical Sociidy in Stockholm — was given by (j. J)e tjf'rr in 1890 in: The 
Geograiihical Dl■^eIopm^‘nt of Sweden after the Glacial Ejmeh. The evolution, too, 
of organic lif(^ has also recently becui made the subject of study, whereby, on the 
basis of investigations on ]ieat -mosses anil other formations, new light has been 
thrown ujion it. Tin* main results of the work hitherto carried out in this field 
are to be found summarizi'd in: The History of the Swedish IMant-world, by 
Ginrnar Ainirraaon (born 18r>5). The seas that encomjiass Scandinavia have 
been studiiid with an elaboratimess jireviously unthought of, and on jmrtially new 
mtdhods, by F. L. Fhinan (IH.'JO 90), 0. Peftei\saon (born 1848), P. T. Cleve 
(born 1840), and others, 'flieir results have been registered in scientific papers 
and treatises, included, as a rule, among the publications of the Academy of 
Sciences. In statistical and economical regard is to bo remembered the thorough 
and comprehensive investigations of the celebrated Swedish Demography as well 
as the imblications in other branches of our official statistics. In the fields of 
ethnograjihy and language a great amount of material has been collected, though 
the working u]> of it has not as yet, save in exceptional instanires, proceeded far 
enough for the geographical results to be obtainable. The North Museum at 
Stockholm and the records collected and i»reserved by the various Dialect Associa- 
tions at the universities, together with the publications of thosi^ bodies, form an 
abundant stock of material, from which at some future date an exhaustive geo- 
graphical treatment of these phases of the Swedish national idiaracter and culture 
may arise. In one or two cases, the preliminary work siioken of has so far 
advanced that descrijitions of the several provini'es have been already planned, 
giving a faithful jiicture of the develo])ment of the province in every direction. 
The first part of the account of the province of IJppland appeared in 1901. 
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(iii}»s ill tlu* knowledge posscssud of the exact geography of the country are 
still mimerons luid wide, largely owing to the fiU't tluit considerable areas are 
si ill iiicoMiplctcly niapjicd-; it will, conswiiiently, take a long time before an entirely 
satisfactory sur\ey of Swedish gc‘ogra]diy can be giM'ii. 'I'hc importance, liowever, 
of geogra]»liical research lias o! late been increasingly acknowhalgcd; the rnivorsity 
of laind <‘Ntablisli<‘d a <*bnir in the subject in 1884, and that of r]»psa!a likewise 
in IDUl. 
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OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES. 

A GENERAL SURVEY. 

Sweden is fnnonp^ the iiiuiiher of Larger European countries, with 
extent ])rinei])ally from north to south. This eirenmstance accounts 
for the exceedingly great variety of climate and e(»nditions connected 
therewitli tliat i^ to ])e found within tlje })orders of the country, it 
being far greater titan in tlte majority of other countries. Thus, be- 
tween the luxuriant piains of Skane and tJie Aljtine wilds of Lappland 
the contrast is imlet^d vast, thougli the intervening ])rovinces afford a 
gradual transit from the one to the other. By reason of its multifari- 
ous ])ossibilities, Sw(‘den may he said to form, as it were, a world hy 
itself. In configuration, it is one connected body of land, two thirds 
of the l)oundary of whieh are washed by the sea. In the, interior, 
there are great numbers of sheets (»f water (many of them very large) 
and of water-courses, some of them large navigable rivers, others again 
broad streams with rapids and waterfalls. Of the total area of the 
country (44,7StI.227 hectares) no less than 3,h(>t>.73Jl hectares are water, 
leaving a total of 41,llf),4S8 hectares as the actual /awd area. How 
this area is at ])resent apjiortioned in the different categories: unfertile, 
fertile, and the subdivisions of the latter, will be roughly seen from 
the figures gi\'en in the subjoined Table. 


Taulk 54. The </^sy/c.v^V/c?^ of Stcedish Unuf in IVOO. 


i 

Parts of 
the country.* 

Total 
area of 
laud. 

ni>t' tares. 

Area, in hectares (a 2 47 acres). 

.Vrnblo land 

find natural ; Forests. Other land, 

meadow. ! 

Field 

and 

meadow. 

Per cent. 

For- Other 

csts. ' laud. 

Skhiie i 

1, 005,1100 

«r».n,ooo ! 

271,000 1 169,000 

59 8 

24-8 

15-4 

Smiland > 

3,048.000 

7J3<hOOO 

1.2I-i,0CK) ; 1.103,lKX1 

24 0 

39 s 

36-2 

Rest of Gutaland 

4,555,000 

lAOr^m ! 

1.969,01X1 i 1,184,000 


43-2 

260 

East Svealand | 

3,302,000 

330, IKK) 

1,887,0(X) 1 595.000 

27-7 

54 (5 

17-7 

West Svealaud ■ 

4,5';0.0(M) 

447,000 i 

; li87.0(H) 

9*8 

75-2 

150 

S<»uth Norriand 

8,005,000 

897,000 i 

6,447,000 1 2,151.000 

4-4 

71-7 

23-9 

North Norriand j 

I5,404,0(N» 

454,000 1 

5..535,0(K) ' 9,505.000 

2-» 

35-7 

61-4 

Total 1 

4l,n0,(MN) 

5.018,000 ; 

20.707,000, 15,304.000 

I2’2 

50*4 1 

37 4 


* Hinilland here also includes Olnud. West Svenlnnd -- The Lfins of Terniland and 
Kopparberg. North Norriand = The Liins of Vesterbotten and Norrbotten. 

Sweden. 32 
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Following upon this preliminary survey of the country as being the 
scene of the various activities in pursuit of a livelihood of its in- 
habitants, there may be adduced here certain data concerning those 
inliabitantj^. themselves, arranged in groups according to the several 
branches of industry in which they are ])rinci])ally engaged and from 
which they derive their subsisience. Table /io classities the Swedish 
population into main groups according to their ])rofessions at different 
dates during the course of the last few de(*ades. 


Table 55. Popidafion of Siveden hp greater groups of profession. 


! 1 

1 1 

, Professions. 

Population. 

In 1870. 1 In 18i)0. j In liKKI.* 

1870. 

Per cent. 

1890. 

! 

im. 

Agriculture and fishing 

! 2,914.9X4 I 

t \ 'ST 

‘ r,0HL> 


Iiidu8trv“ 

til.'MM 1.087,072 1 l.;J91,000 

14*71 

i 2‘i*72 

27*08 

. Trade and transport 

210.940 ; 426.911 1 iW.OOO 


8lCJ 

10*47 : 

; Public service, etc.-’ 

3-18.327 i ;5i>6.014 i 366,000 

K.-u; 

lAi 

7*18 

[ Total , 

4.IOS..i23 i 4,784.081 ! .1.130,000 

100 

100 

100 


These two Tables, dealing wiih Land and People, afford, as it were, 
a chart of the industries and ocoujiations of tho ])eo]de of the (fountry, 
not only as to what they now are, but what tlnw were in the ]>ast and 
what th(‘y show signs of developing into in the future. In rough 
outline, a pic^tiin* may here l)e obtained of the jmesent industrial life 
of the (!Ountry. 

It will be observed that Agriculture is one of the main industries 
in Sweden, Avhere it has from olden tinu's gom* by th(» honourable 
name of the mother (or staple) indnstrg. There is certainly no more 
than 12 % of the total landarea of the country at ])res(‘nt given u]) to 
tillage and meadows, whereas in AVestern Euro|)e the average is 44 
but the vast extent of Sweden in com])aris()n to its ])opulation must be 
borne in mind. Sweden possesses about 1 heedan* of land under culture, 
or meadow, for owry inhabitant, whereas AWsterii Euro])e has only 
about hectare on an average. These figures sliow plainly that the 
cultivation of the land plays a more important ])art in the industrial 
life of Sweden than in the generality of A\''estern European States. 
Table 55, however, shows us too, that agriculture is fast decreasing in 
importance, here as elsewhere. Not merely is the number of those 
engaged in and earning their livelihood by agricultural pursuits relaU 
ively smaller than it wjis 3U years ago; this is actually absolutely 

^ Approximate calculation. — * Mining and furcstry inclusive, — ® Professions of art 
and literature, physicians, etc., inclusive. 
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the case, notwithstanding^ the not inconsiderable increase in population 
since that time. The relative diminution denotes that mechanical in- 
dustry and trade etc. have grown into mighty rivals of agriculture, 
that formerly occu])ied so dominant a position as a source of livelihood. 
The absolute retrogression in the numbers of those engaged in the pur- 
suit of agriculture, on the other hand, points to clianges that have 
come to ])ass in the industry itself. Machinery has forced its way 
into the service of agriculturists in Sweden, re])lacing human labour, 
tending to l)eeoiue continuously more ex])ensive, find by this means 
agriculture has itself been to a great extent industrialized. The result 
of this transformation is to be traced in the immense de.velojmient of 
farm-stoclc keeping and the great export of dairy-])ro(luce, as well as 
in the attention being given in Skane to the cultivation of sugar-beet 
for a sugar industry on a large s(;ale that has sprung up there. 
Oons(M]uently figricultiire, boih as regfirds its own methods and the 
produce it places on tlu^ market, has been drawn in to share in the 
trium|dial march that indusi rial ism is now making through the. world. 
Then' is ev»'rv sign that this tendency will become stronger and 
stronger. 

The Jfirgest s(‘ction of tlu' land in Sweden devoted to one form of 
cultui’i* is that of the Forests. As a mitural i^esult, forestry consti- 
tutes oiH* of tlie imnn industries of the country. Tlie labour involved 
in the case of forests is far less than that in agriculture, hence the 
comparatively small number of those who ol>tain a livelihood out 
of it. The forests of tlu' country are, however, one of its prin(*i])al 
sources of wealth. The timber exported from the (*ountry constitutes 
nearly half the total exports, and Sweden is nowadays the giTfitest 
seller of timber in the markets of the world, at all (events in normal 
yf>ars. By an increasing care, in the management of fori'sts (hitherto 
much neglected), the immense capital contained in them will be 
])reserved for the future: thanks, too, to the impi'ovtmients that are 
unceasingly being introduced into the home industrial undertakings 
{•oncerned in the manipulation of the raw ])roduce of the forests into 
articles of household and commercial, etc. use, such as cabinet and 
furniture tactories, and paj)er and ]>ul]) mills, the country is more and 
more obtaining the full benefit of this very important .source of national 
wealth. 

More than 15 million hectares are noted in Table 54 above as 
being other land^ that is to say: other than such as is under cul- 
tivation, or occupied ])y forests. Of this vast area, however, tliere 
are some not inconsiderable portions that, it is supposed, would lend 
themselves to cultivation or the growth of forests, when times shall 
be such as to admit of their being taken in hand for the purpose. 
The greatest ]>art, however, of the area is rocky and mountainous, and 
consequently unfertile, yet not for that reason unprofitable. For in 
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these mountains Nature has concealed another of Sweden’s principal 
sources wealth: its well-ni^h unbounded iron ore fields. There is a 
p^r(*at belt of these extending ri^ht across the central part of the country, 
consisting of the ])urest ore in the w'hole world. Tlie main mass of ore, 
however, is to be found in the mountainous districts of La])])land, in- 
accessible until latel\', but now opened up to the markets of the \A''orld 
by means of recently constructed railways. Many othtT uiintTal trf^a- 
siires, too, lie hidden away in the Swedish mountains. Hence, natur- 
ally em)Ugh, Mining has he^m from time immemorial one of the foremost 
industries of the country. For a lung }>eriod, it may lie mentioned, 
Sweden was the greatest prodiieer of iron in Euro])e; the employment, 
however, of fossil coal in the manufacture of ])ig iron produced a re- 
volution in the in<lustry. Since that time the want of fossil fuel has 
formed the chief ohstaele to the rapid develojmient of industry in 
Sweden. The Jack of coal is the cause, too, of tlu" iron trade in Lapp- 
land being merely a trade in tbe raw ])roduet. Notwithstanding, tlie 
increase in numlier ami extent of foundries, machine-slio])s, etc., during 
the last few decades, would seem to show that in tins department, as 
in that of the timber trade, a change is ladng cfieeted, and that a 
transition to a manufacturing industry on a large scale is on the high 
road to establishment. 

The lack of coal — that* mineral only being found in NW. Sk&ne 
and in quite insufilicient quantity to meet tlie demands of tlie country 
— together with the. great extent of territory and consequent difficulty 
and costliness of communications have furthermore been the chief causes 
of Meehanical Industry having long occupied a less important ])osition 
in Sweden. During the last few decades, however, a distinct change 
in this state of things has taken place. Numbers of new' branches of 
manufacture have been started, and those existing before liave increased 
their output liy many times, with the result that the value of the 
manufactures of the country has immensely increased, and for the year 
WOO was estimated at l,0o() million kronor (apart from the jiroduce of 
mines and dairies), wliile the ])opnIation deriving subsistence from 
manufacture has more than douliled since 1870. Indu.stry on a large 
scale has therefore set its foot on Swedi.sh soil, and ]>i(ls fair before 
long to place tlie country among the more principal centers of the 
w^orld’s industrial life — in spite of the lack of coal, Imt by virtue of 
the abundant snjiply of that other grand natural .source of power for 
industrial enterjjrise: ivatarf ails. 

Comniercu an<l Navigation come next on the list of the most 
important occupations of the population. Owing to the great extent 
of coast-line, to the numliers of harbours, and to the well developed 
system of waterways in tbe interior of the country — rendered possible 
in the first instance by the great inland lakes and extended further 
by very considerable canal-constructions — the home navigation is 
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very brisk; moreover, by reason of the great differences in the cha* 
racier and products of the various provinces, to which reference was 
mado above, interchange of the.se ])roducts is conducted on a vi^ry 
sive scale, causing the internal trade of the country to he unu^oially 
large. By means, too, of a railway sy.stem, that in proportion to the 
population of the country is the gn*atcst in p]uro])e, the vast di.stance.s 
and conse<|iient inconveniences have been to an appreciahJe extent 
lessened, and the interior parts of the country have thereby also been 
opened up to foreign commerce. External commerce has made great ad- 
vances^ during the last few decades; it i.s, however, without doubt still 
capable of very considerable improvement. That is specially the case 
with regard to Navigation on foreign countries^ which a revival of in- 
terest is seeking to arouse from the state of torpor into which a chain 
of unfavourable circumstances forced it during the last quarter of the 
19th (•entury. The very considerable j)rogress made, notwithstanding, 
since 1870, in commerce find navigation, is be.st seen by reference to 
Table oo, where the great increase in the numbers of those earning 
their living thereby may be observed. 

Fishery <KMMi])ies a less important place. Tt is true that the innu- 
merable lak(‘s and rivers in the interior of the country, no less than 
the seas eiicom])assiiig it, are in many places well su])|)lied with fish, yet 
their resources in this regard do not C(mrj)are with those of the world’s 
oceans. Moreover, for a n(.)t inconsid(?rable part of the year the waters 
of Swedtui are frozen hard, the sco])e for the industry of fishing being 
thereliy materially restricted. Finally Shooting that in earlier times 
con.stitnted a very important source of livelihood, can no longer be 
counted as such or as a sjieeial branch of pursuit to that end. Nowa- 
days, it can only bo regarded as ])rimarilv a form of diversion or sport. 

This brief account will have been sufficient to show that the 
sources of livelihood in Sweden are multifarious and far-reaching. 
Furthermore, it a])])ears from what has been said that Sweden is in 
the midst of a transforming process that has been in ])rogress for a 
generation, and the ultimate goal of which is: the conversion of the 
raw-imniuct industry into a manufacturing one and the invasion of' 
modern industrialism into every department of the occupations of the 
people. In other words, the phase.s of development experienced in the 
great civilized countries are also in evidenc.e in Sweden. Concomitant 
with them, too, here as there, is a constantly increasing well-being 
among the people and a rapid growth in national prosperity. We 
purpose to touch in brief outline also upon this phase of Sweden’s 
national economy, together wdth its recent developments. 

Before proc.eeding to these calculations, it may be well for us to pre- 
sent an idea of the fluctuations of Sweden’s economical life in our days 
by giving certain data concerning this matter for the years 1866 — 1900. 
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Eeoiiomieal Conjunctures in Sweden between the Years 1866 

and 19(H). 

In our times, to a still greater extent than in earlier days, the 
eoonoinieal life of a country is subject to constant changes from favour- 
able to unfflvourable conjunctures and vice versa — tiie occurence of 
events that exercise an influence in one direction or another on the 

Table 56. Some princijml economical data of Sweden, dnrinrf lSh*(!/ IDOO,^ 
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6’72 
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1'75 
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1867... 

6 0li 

11-19 

2-3U 

Iv'.TlH 
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1 14 
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96 
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6-49 
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17-31 

1 12 


546 

158-6 

% j 

1860... 

5-»I4 

5'9s 

10 I 2 

i8.(;86 

1248 

1 10 


55t8 

158-7 

84 

1870... 

602 

8-9s 

5-*>s 

10.010 

; 12 11 

1-14 


6:io 

1614 

62 


6-49 

13-21 

4-14 

20,517 

• 12-95 

1-.33 

57 78 

(ilv! 

170 6 

56 1 

1872... 

6n:i 

i:h7« 

3 69 

57,153 

i;VT5 

1 7> 

8047 

7:i2 

190 

(50 i 

1»73,., 

7-.51 

13-60 

1 2-90 

i9.r>f)3 

, 15-50 

2-01 

06 19 

83>2 

226 5 

61 : 

; 1874 .. 

7 27 

10-53 

: 1-2S 

15,018 

i 15 35 

2- 01 

10;V9:} 

026 

2»»4’6 

68 { 

1873... 

7-05 

10-90 

! 1-75 

20.170 

13!I7 

2-01 

85 33 

822 

27:4-6 

92 1 

; 1876... 

7 08 

11-25 

1'55 

17.574 

: i:>97 

1-93 

Kt3-95 

797 

281-6 

91 i 

, 1877... 

6-83 

12 41 

1-07 

16.364 

1 11 01 

1-70 

113 40 

7;J0 

205 1 

117 i 

; 1878.„ 

6 47 

11-77 

1-51 

2(),H74 

12- 1 6 

154 

68-48 

<;77 

294 1 

140 , 

j 1879... 

6-29 

13 58 

:-5-<;3 

19,710 

1205 

1 45 

65-9 

61;") 

274 2 

135 j 

! 1880... 

6-32 

11-26 

9-40 

21,994 

1 14 91 


8073 

775 

286 0 

88 1 

i 1881... 

6-19 

11-39 

10 13 

17.7,55 

: 1.5-78 

iM 

04-90 

82r. 

:404 5 

8-4 ! 

i 1882... 

6 33 

I2o0 

11-29 

22,888 

j 12-58 

152 

104-97 

89;j 

318-2 i 

88 i 

! 188:5... 

6-43 

1163 

! 6C6 

10,881 

i 12-26 

, 1'57 

00-68 

88,5 

331-6 

82 1 

1884... 

6 63 

12-48 

i 4-55 

22,493 

* 11:46 

1 61 

00-19 

910 

,331 9 

89 i 

1885... 

6*<:3 1 

11-69 

1 ;5-80 

20,326 

992 

1 53 

02-79 

873 

348-8 

90 ! 

1886... 

6-41 : 

; 13-15 

1 5-89 

22.200 

0-45 

1-54 

74 91 

872 

345-0 

96 j 

1887... 

6-25 

1 13 53 

1 0-77 

22,927 

j 8-01 

1-48 

82-67 1 

9o;4 

349-6 

100 t 

1888... 

5 92 I 

1 1279 

i 9-59 

20,825 

1 1042 

1-53 

109-70 

060 

:455-2 

92 

1880... 

5*98 

i 11-75 

1 5-85 

19,271 

11-09 

1-61 

116-74 

986 

380 8 

88 

1890... 

5-99 

1083 

1 5 90 

25,J157 

11 30 

1 72 

108-57 

941 

4107 

99 

1891... 

5-83 

1146 

7-64 

22,228 

15 15 

1-75 

111 38 

987 

418-4 

99 

1802... 

5«9 

9 10 

8-11 

25,112 1 

11-83 

1*78 

10929 

1,294 

425- 1 

103 

1893... 

i 5«6 

10-53 

6-96 

22,0J16 i 

10 47 

1 79 

113 43 

1,484 

431-5 

88 

1894... 

5 74 

1072 

0-00 

23,790 i 

8-91 

1-80 

116-96 

1,927 

447*6 

86 

1895.,. 

587 

12-30 

2-13 

23,751 1 

9-74 

1-80 

114 43 

1,905 

464-9 

86 

1896... 

595 

11-54 

2-38 

22,557 i 

10-41 

1-82 

i:il-2i 

2,039 

495-4 

82 

i 1897... 

606 

11-32 

1-31 

23,067 i 

11 30 

1-92 

150-30 

2,087 

538-2 

83 

! 1898... 

6-1-1 ; 

12-03 

1-00 

24,524 

11-70 : 

2-08 

146-40 

2,303 

601-4 

91 

! 1899... 

6-24 : 

8-70 

1-71 

20,688 ! 

' 1301 

222 

140- 12 

2,435 

(559-6 

i 108 

1 19<Xi.. 

6- 15 ■ 

10-16 

247 

26,470 i 

12-47 i 

2*28 

153-75 

2,610 

715-9 

i 102 


^ For the years 1866 84 with approximate corrections in the official figures — * Official 
prices; see table 74 and note thereto. — ** For male agricultural workers. — * Of capital 
and labanr (not of real j>roperty), according to the taxation lists. — ® In per cent of the 
money deposited during eacih year. - ® A quintal ^ lOU kilograms = 1’97 cwts; a krona = 
I'JO shilling = 0‘268 dollar; a ton = metric ton a 1,060 kilogr. or 2.204 lbs. 
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great markets of the world often bears upon tke most remote regions 
of the globe. Alongside these great waves of influence, however, there 
are often smaller ones, due to j)urely local causes, that sometimes 
heighten, sometimes diminish or altogether counteract those from the 
world at large. Some idea of such vicissitudes, arisen in the history 
of Sweden’s economical life during the past generation, may be ob- 
tained from Tiible ofi, containing certain characteristic data concerning 
this matter, culled from different se<*tions. 

The period 18dr>/7() was, on the w'hole, a particularly unfavourable 
one for Sweden, as will be seen from the Table opposite. The cause 
vras, however, principally of local nature, viz. the w'retched harvests 
of 18db, ]8()7, and 18b8. This has ])roved, as a matter of fact, to be 
the last time that internal causes of that nature have appeared as 
determining faof(>rs in our economical life. Since that period the con- 
dition of filings here has beim, almost without exception, fully in 
toucli with that in the w'orld at large. 

The earlier seventies liave lieen acknowledged everywhere to have 
conslitufed a ]»eriod of unparalleled economical jirosjieritv, and that is 
frui' of oui' own country in as high a degree as of any, and here, indeed, 
the r(*action tarried in setting in as long as until 1878. The period 
187J>'87, again, was very generally, with hut f(‘w breaks, one of economical 
weakness, and things were not, as a rule,* much Ixdter between JS88 and 
181Ki. Swedish agii(*ulture especially, as that of Euro])e generally, 
ex])erienee(l Imd times throughout the period 1879 IKI. Since the latter 
date, things liave iuipTov(‘d in tliis rc'speet, but previmis to that time an 
era of grand development bad set in for Swedish mechanical industry 
owing to internal <*auses, and this era is coinciding since 1894 wdth 
tlie general economic ('X]iausion that has made itself so palpaldy felt 
in .Eurojie during the y(‘ars 1895 1900. One result of this condition 
of things, is the great diminution in the number of emigrants during 


Table 57. Assessed value of tral proiteriy in Su'e<len, Million Kronor. 


Ill 

Total 

Lnniled. 

value of real 
projierty. 

Owned by 

Real property 
in ]irivate 
hands. 

Real property 
belonging tt) 
the State. 

( itlier. 

Total. 

I’rivate 

persons. 

The 

Siiite. 

(’omniti- 

nities.> 

Landed. 

other. 

Landed. 

other. 

im 

1,841 

470 

2,614 

2,247 

31 

66 

1,827 

420 

17 

14 

l«7o 

1,691 

597 

2,288 

s.ie.'v 

46 

77 

1 ,666 

499 

25 

21 

1876 

l,9:il 

8,50 

2,781 

2,614 

62 

105 

1,898 

716 

33 

29 

1879 « ... 

2,20t» 

1,052 

3,201 

6,011 

124 

126 

2.142 

8(i9 

67 

57 

3884 

2,622 

1,666 

3,085 

6,378 

151 

156 

2,241 

1,137 

81 

70 

1887 

2,269 

1,566 

3,772 

3,469 

1,58 

175 

2,159 

1,280 

80 

1 78 ; 

19(X) 

2,494 

2,566 

5,030 

4,502 

253 

275 

2,355 

2,147 

139 

114 1 

1902 

2,498 

2,757 

5,255 

4,698 

261 

2% 

2,358 

! 2,340 i| 

140 

121 1 


‘ CommuniticB, InstitutiouB, I’.tc. The real pro])erty included here is all of* it consi- 
dered as > other real property* (than landed). — * See the text on page 506. 
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Assessed value of landed property . ' 



these years. Yet, in si)ite of that decrease, the demand for working 
people was almost everywhere greater than the sn])ply — a jjroof of 
the intensity of the devehjjnnent that had fallen to the eoiintry’s lot 
during this ])eriod. — Another and no less forcible testimony to that 
fact is atforded by the assessment figures for income-tax and ])roperty- 
tax and b}’ the estimates of national wealth, to which we now ])roceed. 

Statistics of Taxation in their ])res(‘nt condition, date ])ack to 
1S62. As has ])een shown in a ])receding article in the carJier ])art of 
the present work (Chajder on State Finances), triennial, since 1898 
quintjuenuial, ofH(dal assessments, through the agency of re])resentatives 
chosen by cacJi community, have been regularly made since, that date 
concerning the value of all real property — a difference being alwaj^s 
observed between landed property and real ])roj)erty of other des(;rij)- 
tions (>other real propertj'^). No calculation, on the other hand, is 


Table 58. Total income from real property, cajdtal, and lahonr.^ 


j Average for 
the years 

1 

Mean 

population. 

A. 

Five % of 
the value of 
real property. 
Kronor. 

B. 

Income from 
capital and 
work. 

Kronor. 

Total. 

Kronor. 

Pei 

A. 

iuhab 

Kronoi 

“'b7 

itaut. 

Total. 

1 1866/70 

4,166,000 

115,977,000 

160,427,000 

270,404,000 

28 

38 

00 

1 1871 75 

4,274,000 

121,320,000 

225,098, OfX) 

340,418,000 

28 I 

53 

81 

: 1876 80 

4,500,000 

150,565,000 

286, 286, (XK) 

430,851,000 

33 1 

64 

07 

; 1881/&'. 

4,605,000 

177,271,000 

326,976,000 

504,247,000 

38 1 

71 

100 

1 1886/90 

4,742,000 

192,502,(HX) 

368,269,000 

500,771,000 

40 

78 

; 118 

1 1891/95 

4,832,000 

209,917,000 

437,472,000 

047,380, <NM) 

43 

91 

134 

i 1896/00 

5,032,000 

236, 689, (XK) 

602,125,000 

838,814,000 

47 

120 

107 

i In 1900 

5,117,000 

251,518,000 

715,938,000 

007,450,000 

49 

140 

180 

i » 1902 

5,187,000 

262,751,000 i 

764,.5,55,000 

1,027,306,000 

51 

147 

108 


^ In 1902 this value amounted to 2,498 million kronor; see Table 57. (A krona — 
1*10 shilling = 0-268 dollar). — * The income from the real property here supposed to be 
5 ^ of the total assessed valne. 
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made as to the i)eciiniary profits that real jn’operty brings in to its 
owners. That is done, however, for the taxable income from capital 
and labour, tliis assessment being indeed an annual one and made by 
tbe same authorities as above. 

As a consequence of the different modes of procedure just pointed 
out in ass«*ssing, it is im[>ossib]e to determine the total annual income 
of tbe Swedish nalion; we have to content ourselv^es with two sets of 
figures that do not admit of amalgamation: giving, on the one hand, 
the ralur of real j)ro[)erty, and on the other the income derived from 
movable ])ro])ertv (capital), and from service, business or trade (labour). 

The results in summarized form are given for both cases in Tables 
51 — 59. In Table .58 an attem])t has, moreover, been made at an amal- 
gamation of ihe figures, inasmuch as the income subject to taxation has 
been taken together with 5 % of the value of the real property — 
naturally, in regard to the latter, without any claim to exactness, but 
merely for the sake of arriving at an a])])roximate idea of the total 
amount of this item. 


Table 59. Specification of income from capital and labour. In kronor. 


Average for 
the years 

Of capital. 

Of public 
serviro. 

Of private 
service. 

Of business 
or trade. 

Total. 

1866/70 1 

1871/75 1 

1876/80 i 

1881/85 ! 

1886/90 i 

1891/95 i 

1896/00 1 

In 1900 

. 1902 

16.831.000 

18.227.000 

22.343.000 

26 , 0 rx ),000 

27.138.000 

28.545.000 

32.915.000 
i 38,223,000 
i 41,109,000 

.^2,617,000 

36.953.000 

50.564.000 

56.871.000 

62.863.000 

70.577.000 

81.892.000 

89.907.000 
104,157,000 

18,162,000 

24,079,(H)0 

38.418.000 
45,538,0(K) 
.57,893,000 

83.741.000 

136.604.000 

172.503.000 

203.073.000 

92,817,000 

145.839.000 
174,96i;000 

198.517.000 
220, 375, (KX) 

254.609.000 

350.714.000 

415.305.000 

416.216.000 

160.427.000 

225.008.000 

286.286.000 
.126,076,000 

368.269.000 

437.472.000 

602.125.000 

715.038.000 

704.555.000 


^ In 1902 tliia value had increased to an amount of 2,757 million kronor: see Table 57. 
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The assessed h\eome derieed frovi Imsiuess or (rude** 


MilJion krouor a l lO shilling. 



380 

300 

320 

300 

280 

260 

2^0 

220 

200 

160 

ttiO 

f'tO 

r20 

roo 

60 

60 

'tO 

20 

O 


The vodue of the whole of ihe real pmpertif Sweden hiis thii.<, 
as we see, increased, Ix'tween and IU02, from to *K'2hh million 

kronor, or has more ihiin douldorl. bi iiyrirnlt nre, liowovto'. Die ad- 
vance is Imt from l,S4f to 2,4i»S millioiw, or do an advanei' wliieh 
may even, to some exfeiit, Le due 1o a imoo accnrale valuation (from 
bS79 onwards). ]n other I’cal ])rojKTty (liou.^es, Imildiu^s, factories, find 
the like) an advance is manifest from 470 to 2,77)7 millicm kronor — 
or nearly 500 % That the assessment valm^ of real j)roj)orly is, not- 
withstanding, somewhat J<»wer than the actual one, is sliown below. 

The Income derived from Capital and Labour ])roves to have 
risen since the period 1866/70 from 160 to 765 million kronor — or by 
nearly 400 %. The income, derived especially from Business or 'Trade 
has swelled from 93 to 416 millions. 

This gives evidence of an immense growth during one generation 
— even if some part of it may be attri})uted as due to a less accurate 
assessment in the earlier years of the ])eriod. For recent years, we 
are in a position to obtain a more complete vi(‘w of the whole matter 
by means of a valuation of the whole wealth of the country. 

* For tlie years 18t)9, ItlCK), 1901 and 1902 the resjicctivc figures are 5188, 415, 431, 

and 41 fi million kronor: see Table 59. 
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National Wealth. 

The aggregate possessions of a country or of a nation — that is, 
its so-called national wealth — is the sum of the material property and 
foreign claims to be found in the possession of the nation and of those 
forming the nation, upon which both it and they have to subsist. 

A oalciilatioii, however, of a nation’s revenue and wealth is one of the most 
diffi«*iilt tusks tlint statistics can he expected to achieve; and, at the present time, 
a fully exact statement on this subject is im]>ossi))le to pve. However, even 
an ap]»roximate assessment may be of {treat interest, as affording a species of 
4)alancing of books» and a stock-taking of a nation’s revenues and ])roperty as a 
whole, or to ein]doy atlother simile, as presenting an instantaneous ])hot<»graph of 
them. Mor(‘nver, even if the c<mtours in the pictnn; he not quite clear, yet 
nothi!ig can ])resent so ooju'entrated a view of tlie economical jjositioii of a nation 
a« a comi>lete at'couut its assets in tixtures and movaldes, natural i>roducts, 
and products of labour. 

riie lie<t MU'thod of cal'*ubitiug the wealth of a nation is to specify, with 
mucli accuracy ;i< ]MiS^’ild(‘, ilie diff'ereut subdivisions into which it falls, and 
then To rcckuM cuf The \aluf‘ <d‘ ♦‘ach ^nhdi\ision sej»arately, basing th(‘ calculation 
upon tin* price'*’ that rule in the (lurcliise or disposal of the pro]»erties in ques- 
ti<m, or, where that i" not Ua^ihlc. to take the net yield, the cost of ]>rodnction, and 
tlie \alue as assured, h'or a more detaiUd account of the manner in which the 
figtires ha\e here i»ecn arri\ed at, tin* reiyier is n'huTt'd to: T. Faulbeck, 
6rcr/oc.s (National Wealth <d’ Swedim), Stockholm 1800, or 

the Ihtllrtiu 1' IhstUat t ntt rnational oV stafiaUtjne^ ’f. VI., 1802. 

FolloNviiig tin* ])rincipJ<*< jn^t ijuli»*ateil, we calculate tin* values of the dif- 
ferent lieail^ of national wealth, in Swedioi tor (he year as idJ/ows. (A 

krona I'lo shilling — 0 * 2 os dollar). 

a) Ltiiideil Property. I nder this ht*ading is t*mhraced land in g(‘neral, 
that is, with the exceplitm mily (d such hiinl as st-t aj)aT-t for, or (u*i*uj)ied 
by huildiiig-^it(*s in towns and villages, hv facioiii'S iinil railways, etc.; lur- 
tliennore sinli hnildings as are built ii]>on and htdong to estates and also 
forests and mineral di'posits, with the exception of miiu'S atid waterfalls. The 
value (d‘ the real lauded )»ro}u'rty subject to tlu^sc qualitications, was, according 
to the oflicial asM*ssments (see p. o()4), 2,488*.’) million kronor, in the year 
1808. It ought, however, to he noted that the valuation for the six northern 
Jains, wh<*n‘ fori'sts occu]»y s«) prominent a jdaci*. is univcTsally acknowledged 
t<» have }»ee)i too low, the total tor these <listricts retjuiring to lu* increased 
by nearly 400 million kronor, ac«*ording to the estimate «»f those well quaJilied 
to judge. Ibis addition, together with an a]»proximate calculation of the value 
absorbed by taxes t<i the State and the local e.vclje([U(Ts (cajutali/.ed: about 180 
millitui kronor) and with a 50 % increase for the t*stat(‘s belonging to the State 
ill southern Sweden, that are taxed too low, bring the grand total fur all the 
real projierty in land to about 3,100 million kromu*. 

/>) Ollier Real Property. Under this heading are embraced: houses and 
sites in towns, villages etc.; further, all other buildings not belonging to landed 
estates, such as villas, industrial works etc., and waterfalls. The value of property 
of this descri])tion was assessed in the year 1898 at 2,298-7 million kronor, to 
which is to be added about 50 million kronor, being the capitalized amount ab- 
sorbed by taxes paid to the State and local exchequers, making a total of 2,348*7 
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milliini kronor. This estimate is, however, too low in one respect, viz.: with 
refennu-e to the waterfalls in Norrlaud, which are not even assessed at their 
present real value hut pri)ha])ly several tens of* millions of kronor too low — this, 
alto< 2 :etlier irrespective of the rise in value w’hich the future undouhtedly will 
brinj?. 

c) Live 8toek. The fifrures under this heading, arrivt'd at a*; sli(»wn i?^ the 
above-named publication, are 4ft5 million kronor approximately. 

d) Agricultural Dead Stock* This is calculated on the basis of the iive 
and dead stock together amounting to a value of 180 kronor for (*very hectare 
of cultivated ground. Subtracting from that the value of the live stock, arrived 
at as above, the remainder of about 103 million kronor will repn^ent the 
value of the dead stofk, 

e) Stocky Machinery and Plant, etc. together with PerMonal Movable 

Property. To calculate these items is a very awkward task and oafi only be 
effected with the assistance of the tire-insurance amounts. The complete value 
of property insured was 6,09*2 million kronor at the close of 1898. Of this 
amount the sum for mixed insurance (movable and immovable property together) 
came to 3,508 million kronor, for movables, separately insured, to 1,107 million 
kronor, and for immovables, separately insured, to 1,950 million kronor, to 
w*hich is to be added about 01 million kronor for the insurance of cattle. If 
the amount of mixed insurance, i. e. for movables and tixtnres conjointly, be 
ajiportioiied ii\ shares to (uicli, — a division that previ«)ns ex}»eri(‘nce shows 

to b«^ an api)roximat (*!3 correct one — the total amount of iusunMi movable 
pro.»erty comes to about 2,952 million kronor. Subtracting from this sum the 
g^os^ value of the live stock and agi’icultnral dead stock, as aboxe obtained 
(628 million kronor), we obtain* f<ir the remaining items, under the heading 
m<»vahle property, the total amount of about 2,324 million kronor. 

f) Mines and other m(?taliiferous deposits (proiandy in the form of real 
estate belonging to mines not included). On the basis of the production in 
1898 (about 2*3 millions of tons) and at an assumed net ))rice of 2 kronor a 
ton, the present value of the iron-jniiies, capitalized at a rate of 6 K, may be 
reckoned at 76*7 million kronor. To this there may be add<Ml 15 million kronor 
as the ai)proximat(; value of the remaining metal liferoiis dei)osits in working, 
yielding a total of 91*7 million kronor for this item. 

Fisheries and Fishing-Waters, not includeil in the assessmcnit of real estate 
in land, may probably bo calculated, on the basis of the yield during recent years 
(7 million kronor gross), at a capital value of approximately 45 million kronor. 

/^) Means of Communication (naids are excepted as ludrig included under 
the assessed value of real property). These may be estimated as follows: Canals 
15 millions, Railways 715 millions, Tramways 3 millions, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone 17*5 millions, Lighth»)iises 10*2 millions, making a sum of 7<*i0*7 million 
kronor. For the above value of canals, their net yield has been taken and 
capitalized at 4 for railways (yielding interest at the rate of from 4 to 5 % 

on an average), the total cost of construction, and the same for ttdephoiie, tele- 
graph, and lighthouses. 

i) Merchant Navy. On the following average values per ton: sailing vessels 
of upwards of 20 tons 80 kronor, steamboats of upwards of 20 tons engaged in 
foreign caiTying trade 250 kronor, engaged in home trade 450 kronor, the total 
value under this head may be calculated (for 1898) at 99 million kronor, to 
wdiich comes an additional 5 millions for steam-launches, small sailing-boats and 
barges, making a grand total of 104 million kronor, 

k) Bullion and Specie. On the basis of l»ank reports of Dec. 31, 1898 
and of the account published by the Royal Mint of the total amount coined up to 
the date named, these heads may be valued approximately at 68* r> million kronor. 
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l) Claims on Foreign Coniitries. The calculable amount under this head 
was 98 million kronor at the close of 1808, according to bank reports. Private 
property in foreign countries in the. form of foreign bonds, real property in foreign 
parts, and claims for freiKhtage cannot be assessed. 

m) Articles that do not enter into the iibove categories asid that must 
remain unassessed by reason of want of data, are such movable properties of 
the State as objects of art, inuiiitions of war. the naval fleet, and fortresses. 

Foreign Liabilities. At the (dosc^ of 1898 the total amount ofSwcden^S 
liabilities in tin* shai)e of foreign bonds, areording to the statoiiwnts of the 
respective issuers, was 4(10 million kn>n(»r, and the indebtedness of banks at the 
same ])eriod was 50 millions. To this is to be added the amount of Swedish 
bills held in foreign countries, probably about equivalent to that of foreign bills 
in Suedisli possession, that is, about 40 million kronor, and also possessions held 
by foreigners in Sweden to the approximate amount of 20 million kronor. The 
value of Swedish notes in foreign possession and of foreign claims for freightage 
do not admit of calculation. Thus, the grand total of liabilities to foreign countries 
and of the ]»ossessions in Sweden of foreigners was 570 million kronor at the 
close of 18!i8. 


If now Ibe totals iinder the headings above be crmipared with those 
for tlie year the result arrived at is shown l>y the following 

tabulation:* 

In In 1898. 


Lniide<I Property 3.092, 9(K).000 kr. 

Real Propcitv 1.458,500,(100 

Live Stoek 441, 000, CM) 

Agrienltural Lead Stoek 139,00t).()0O 

Stores. Alaeliinery, Personal Movable Property, ete. ... l,380,UO0.0(K.) 

Mines and other inetulliferous deposits 43,100.000 

Fisheries and Fishing- Waters 36,1)00.000 

Means of Coiuniunieation 442,2(X),000 

The Merchant Navy 79,400,000 

Bullion and 8])eeie 43.700.000 

Claims on Foreign (.’onutries 50,U00,tKK) 


3.100.100.000 kr. 

2.348.700.000 

465.000. 000 

163.000. 000 
2,324,000,000 

91,7(K),000 
d5,lK)0,0(.)0 
760, 700, (KX) 

104.000. (i(K) 
68.500,000 
98,000,000 


Total 7,206,300,000 kr. 9.568,700,000 kr. 

Dednetions for Foreign Liabilities 664,0tH),0(Xl * 570,000,000 » 

Sarrdiis fi, 542, 300, 000 kr. 8,008,700,000 kr. 


Hence, in the s])ace of the.«5e thirteen years the national wealth has 
increased from 6,542 million kronor to <8,999 million kronor; or by a sum 
of 2,457 million kronor. As the ])opnlation of Sweden at the close of 
1885 was 4,683,000 and at that of 1898 was 5,063,000, the amount of 
wu^alth ])er individual works out at 1,397 kronor in the first ease and 
at 1,777 in the second. 

This forms undoubtedly a very considerable increase for compara 
tively so short a period. Specially notewortliy i.s the enormous rise in 
the value of movable ])ro])erty, under which heading are einbrac’ed both 
wares for consuni])tion and movable capital (in the form of stores, 
machinery, s])ecie etc.). Of real property again, buildings, fa(?tories etc. 
(real ])ro])erty not in land) have increased in value very much, while 

* A krona - - l io shilling or 0‘2ri8 dollar. 
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real ])ro})erty in land lias remained stationary, the latter (drcnmstance 
an after-effect of the prolon^^ed crisis in agriculture, the former, on the 
other hand, an incontestable proof of the development of industry during 
tliis ])eriod and of the constant augmentation of capital. Worthy of 
notice are, too, the increase in the claims on foreign countries and the 
decrease of foreign liabilitie.s, which are to be exjilained: firstly, ))y the 
circumstance that the Post-office saving.<-bnnks, instituted in 1SS4, have 
bought 11 ]) very considerable, amounts of Swedish bonds from abroad, 
and secondly, by the State having latterly constructed railways with 
the aid of money raised by. taxes instead of, as in earlier times, by 
foreign loans — both these cireumstances being yet further proofs of 
the great accnmulation of cajiital during the ])eriod. 

However great the increase of cajiital in Sweden has ]>een during 
the last few years and still is, yet it does not suffiee to nie(*t the re- 
quirement, which increases at a still more rajiid rate. The new sjiirit 
of enterprise that has taken hold of tlie jieojile of ih(‘ country is in 
need of a larger su]qdy of the sinews of industry than it possesses or 
is able to crea'le at a moment’s notice, in (U'der that the riches that 
still lie fettered in ihe heart of the rocks or run to waste in the water- 
falls of the country may (‘oiue to ])rofital)lc use. 

Thus, it will ])e n(‘cessarv fer Sweden for some time still to increase 
its working capital from other countries, moi'c favourably situat(‘d in 
that regard, if her natm^al re.sources are to i)e pr«)porly hudeed after. 
Hut if that comes about in su<*h a way that what is at present btung 
used but to a small extent or not at all lias Imm'd I’tmdered accessible 
and ])roductive, then the appellative poor, often used in rcfi*n»nee to the 
country will have to l)e exchanged for rirh, aii alteration, i)ideed, that 
is in a measure already justified. 



AGRICULTURE AND CATTLE-BREEDING 


In the i)refeflin" pages it has been shown that agriculture and 
(cattle-breeding still, in our days, give a living to 55 or more than 
half of the ])()|)iilation of Sweden, and that thus these branches of 
industry, if regarded from this point of view, are of, at least, as great 
im])ortan(?.e as all tin* otlmrs together. Of all tlie countries of Western 
Europe, agrieultnre may, relatively s|)eaking, only in the neighbouring 
countries of Denmark and FiiiJand, play a greater role than it does in 
Sweden, 

.\s early as ahiiest a Ihoasaiid years ago, tlie iiihalated distri<‘ts of Central 
and Southern Swt'den <c\ton(l(*d over about the* siiine ground as in our days; 
Avliich is seen by the* fsict ^hat the greater part of the villages and farms in 
these parts of tlie (*nnuti*y have names derived from ])re-christian times. This 
fact docs not, howoNer. signify that the (*xtent of cultixated ground should be 
nearly unchanged; on the contrary, this has been considerably increased during 
the coursi^ of tiiru;, e.s]K*cially so during the century which has just come to 
an end. 

Froiri a tecliiiical i)oint of view, the agriculture of Sweden, regarded as a 
whole, devcloiied itself as early as during the middle-ages (with the monks, prin- 
cilially, as teachers) to the ]>oint it subsequently retained into the 19th century. 
During the so-calhai -Era of Liberty)^ (1718 7*J), a time in our country so rich 
in new ideas and ex))eriences, much attention was certainly i>aid to improvements 
in agriculture also, and there flourished a specially ricli literature upon the sub- 
ject; nay, Sweden jiroduced at that time the real originator af agricultural chem- 
istry, J. G. WdUf^ritiH. But tlie pecuniary sacrifices w('rc really made to melcha- 
nical industries and mining, and agriculture was never at that time riigarded 
as capable of giving any greater amount of (economic gain. So the new depart- 
ures stayed entirely amongst jiersons of quality, and never reached the peas- 
antry, who iiosscssed neither time nor ability to draw any advantage from them. 
The ])ecnliar i»arceling of the laud them prevailing in reality reudenul all great 
imjirovormuits imjiossihle too. 

I’he new iieriod in Swedish agriculture can ho reckoned only from the in- 
troduction of the >re-paroeling>', a step towards wdiich was really made in the 
middle of the 18th century, hut which was not completed until in our century. 
The old division of land was not an unfavourable one from the point of view 
that it should he in tli<^ hands of only a few; on the contrary, it has always 
beem a distinguishing feature in Swedem that the greater i>art of the* land was 
jiossessed by a considerable nimih(^r of small farmers; the only important excep- 
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tioiis to this rule ha\e occurred in certain districts, especially in SkSne, which for 
a long time belonged to Denmark. But the disadvantage lay in the manner in' 
which the possessions of every farm were situated. The lots were small and 
numerous; instances were found where, in a single village, there were 6,600 lots 
divided amongst a total of only 20 owners. The cultivated land of every village 
was divided into several fields, and in every field each of the part-owners of the 
village had his share, his plot, or as it was called. These plots were long 

and narrow strips, often so narrow that a cart, could not be tunied without 
coming into a neighbour’s plot. Quite naturally the consequence was that c‘ulti- 

vation was much impcnled. As tlie plots could not be separated by fences, all 

the peasants in the village were obliged simultaneously to sow and reap and have 
their cattle out at pasture. The ^mutual obligations and rights of the neighbours 
had to be ordered l»y a number of very detailed laws, which quite naturally gave 
birth to dissensions and difficulties, and which annihilated all attempts of indivi- 
dual owners to improve the cultivation of their land. 

To remedy these inconveniences, regulations were issued in 1741), 1757, and 
1762, respecting the »6eneral re-parceling of landv (Storskilte), by which 
the number of land-parcels should be reduced to, at the most, four for arabli^ 
fields, four tor meadows, and one for woods, or nine, at the most, for every 

farm. A landowner coiihf even, in certain cases, get bis land entirely separated 

and made into one conqiact lot. But these regulations (which, bc^sidt^s, were not 
carried out iu Dalarnc and the mining districts) did not, as a rule, comjiletely 
remove plotparceliiig with its disadvantages, amongst which one of the greatest 
was the impossibility for the individual land-owner to change from the t'stablisbed 
biennial or triennial ndation of crops. 

But when Mr. Maclean^ a lauded proprietor at Svauebolm in Skane, in the 
decade 1780/00, divided his estate of 3,4 Ou hectares, so that 73 leasehold farms 
and 6 outlying farms were detached from the chief estate, and introduced rota- 
tion of (Tops, the results w'cre so coiivinciiig that :^Separate-parceling» (Eu- 
skifte), or the right for the individual to have his land in one coherent lot, was 
made possible by the regulations of 1803, 1804, 1807, and 1812. But it was 
only in the year J 827 that this steqi was completed by the introduction of »Legal 
parceling^ (Laga skifte). As soon as one land-owner in a village insisted on 
his right, all were now obliged to submit to r(i-parceling of the land, and each 
owner should then receive his reclaimed land (arable and meadow) as far as pos- 
sible in one lot, (^ven if, for that ])uri)ose, villagers should be comi»elled to move 
from their old homesteads. The land was graded according to its quality, so 
that the one who received land of inferior quality obtained, on the other hand, 
so much the more of it. 

The regulations regarding re-i»arceliiig of the land awakened in many places 
so great discontent that the surveyors were sometimes obliged to (jarry loaded 
pistols to protect themselves, and as to the island of Gotland the Government 
found itself obliged to withdraw the regulations rcs])ecting legal parceling, in 
consequence of which these came into force there only in the decade 1870,' 80, 
while, ill other parts of the country most of the re-parceling was carried out dur- 
ing the years 1830/40 and 1840, 60. The great work was at last almost perfectly 
comjileted. At the present time, the roguJatiojis concerning the ])arceling of the 
land have been carried out in respect to about 70 % of the kingdom of Sweden, 
and remains to be done bnt for about 5 re-parceling of the remaining 25 % 
I)cing consid(Ted as uncalled for of necessity. The commencement of the modern 
Swedish agriculture may be dated from about the period 1840, 50. 
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1. AGRICULTURE. 

Modern agrieulture begins, as is well known, with the* more gene- 
ral application of the principles and methods of a rational agriculture, 
and has, as its first assuinjitions, the higher development of agri- 
cultural cheiiiistr^^ (Berzelius’ and Liebig’s w'orks) and that of the 
physiology of jdants. Besides this are included the development of 
techni(*al machinery — w^bich was partly rendered necessary by the 
increased cost of human labour in consequence of immigration to the 
towms as wrell as by the development of industry — and also the new 
forms of agricultural credit, by w^hich the ])ossil)ility of obtaining the 
necessary working-ca])ital was considerably increased. The capacity 
of the people in general to understand and utilize the principles of a 
l^ational system of agriculture has, too, been continually on the increase 
in Sweden during the last half-century. The agricultural literature of 
Swreden (hiring the 19th century has not, it is true, been of as much 
importance for its epoch as that of the 18th century w^as for its time, 
but it has heconu' of far greater utility for the people as a whole, in 
consequence of the great increase in popular instruction. 

Two principal periods can he distinguished in the development of 
modern 8wu‘dish agriculture — that is, since 1840. 



A Sivedish Village {Karlskogay Orehro Idn). 


Sweden. 
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A) Until about 1870 the production of oercaifl was the chVet concetn. 
Tills was furthered by an easier access than formerly to capital, and 
the oousequent reclaimin^j; of waste grounds as a result of the high 
prices of corn, especially during and after the Crimean war, and the , 
lucrative ex])ort of oats to England (prices being 80 % higher than for 
the present), anti was made po.ssihle by the eiujiltiymenl of better 
miichinery which rendered more accessible the nutritive substances of 
the soil; by means of better draining, which has the same result; 
and, in the soutliern pari of the country, by means of marling, which 
indeed gave ilie soil a certain quantity of nutritive sulistam es but be- 
came still more eHrective b 3 " moans of dissolving and bringing into 
use the mould-elements of the earth; linalK*. in an essenlial degree, by 
the consequences of the ?re-]>arcelingi- previously' mentioiuMl. \v]ii<*h took 
place ohielly during the peruvl ISoO. Do. Towards the decade iNbl 7l^ much 
energy was sliown loo, in "^be eX]»ort of fattemMl catlb‘ lf> Kngland. 

B) From the dc<*a<lc so, Swetlish agricult ai’«‘ toitered in a. 

short time upon a new h,ru . Mni-,* weight began In hi* C'-rieially' laid 

upon manuring on a large seal", by ni'*an> both ot‘ ai'tiiirial manures 
and by a trausiiii u to catilc-rearing and. in connection tbei'ewitli. sindi 
( m2)lo3uiient of itM products tluit the nutritive materials of planls takcji 

ft >m tlu‘ soil were returned to it iii the form of manure. Wlom it was 

soon found that cattle-roaring in iniioji with dairv-tarming <‘onld be 
directly imue lucrative than the growing of ee^’-eals. the numbei* of call !e 
was more and Jiiore imuvased, as well as was tin* teed and tlie use of arti- 
ficial fertilizers, the result of which was the ex]>ort of butler and meal. 
The export of butter Las continually increased (till some few years ]»aek), 
while that of meat has now declined. Tin* external eausi* of this is that 
the export of pigs and cattle, hrst to Englaml atid tlnui to tiermany, lias 
been rendered almost impossible by tin* prohibition of the import, and by 
severe legal enactments. — .Facilitated rommiinicatiori and the <‘om])eti- 
tioii of distant countries whieii has thus become possible in tiu* market 
of cereals, and the depression in the price of cereals, have afterwards 
further contributed to the restriction of the export of these products. 

The pike of land has, as a rule (exce])t in Skane), acc.mnmodated 
itself to the price of cereals. Thus, in 18r)8 5b, it rose greatly, but 
afterwards remained almost stationary' until the commencement of the 
seventies when, for some years, a great but brief increase took ])laee; it 
remained afterwards unchanged until the beginning of the decade 1881/90, 
but then made a decided decline until 1890 k 1898, after which an unim- 
portant rise was noticeable. At present it is considerably lower than in 
the middle of the seventies. The fall in the price of land was greater in 
the upper, corn -producing part of Sweden than in Skane, which produces 
milk, butter, and beets on a large scale. The transition from free-trade 
to protection (in 1888) was, in Sweden as in many other countries, a 
result of the fall in the price of cereals in the markets of the world. 
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Tarle Imports ami ea^ports of apriciiltural prodnots, 

Yaluo ill thousands of kronor a l lO shillinj? or 0 * 2 <*H d«dlar 


Pro d u 

. . Averase 

^ , 1871,7.'). 

Average 
1876 80. 

Average 
1881 85. 

Average 
1886 ‘Hf 

Average 
1891 95, 

.Vverage 
1896 Oi) 

It! 1900. 

i 

1 I'ligroiiiid corn 

(Imp.l 9.73,5 
■ -IEx]..: i55.9;U 

■ 18.158 
‘ :i8,3nii 

i 

37.130 

30,491 

]7.:«i.5 

3t:.:).'ii 

11,773 

31. .ST)') 
:i.!!.S3 

42.06,4 

1,370 

; Flour 

)Exp. S7.‘> 

' 13.582 
i, 82;j 

10.439 

1.B9.5 

7.843 

990 

5,;J2S 

251 

2.542 

485 

2,651 

706 

j Ollier agrioult. pro- limp.' 

1 ducts )Exp. lOi* 

I 2.7.57 
: 238 

2,816 

337 

3,214 

236 

:i.5‘.»s 
22 ( » 

8.8618 

276 

11.220 

92 

1 

i Live stock 

/Imp 810 

iKx}».; 8,S87 

: 039 

6,432 

! 1,421 

8.752 

1 . 1 1>9 

.s.Hir. 

795 

5.059 

1,126 

3,046 

1,269 

3,413 

j Meat, pork, sausage'Jj^^”^ 

10.111 

m 

. S.2S5 

518 

6 , 0 <»S 

3,;i8ii 

4.98.3 
6.161 , 

6,112 
2.413 ! 

8.28:4 

1,291 

I Butter aud mar-|Iiiip.! 

1 garin lExp. 6 ,ORS 

3,554 
’ 8.540 

4.ur»4 

15,202 

3,3i53 

25,438 

1.943 

38,3>23 

1,768 ! 
4(.>,491 1 

1,136 

36,803 

i Wool 

(Imp. 

■ \Erp, 8 (i 

i 4,486 
! 48 

5.428 

81 

6.874 
87 i 

4.82«) 
i 49 

7,332 ! 

in ! 

9.859 

148 

Rides, untanned 

(Exp. biX) 

••> ar.- ' 

1 

593 1 

' 3.697 

753 , 

2.991 
1,0*96 ; 

2.611 
1.288 , 

5,036» 
3,174 . 

5,5.55 

4.:J50 

t-Llicr cattle-farm- /Imp.' 
ing products |Exp.' 575 

2,7)>8 i 
43.5 ' 

2 ,SJ 2 

627 

1,960 

953 

1.998 

857 ' 

4,528 , 
t)33 ’ 

6.995 

3:15 

Total 

/Import 46, aS*) ! 
(Export 51,477 , 

59.282 1 
55,59s 1 

: 

39,123 I 

53,SS3 

5s..m 

53,227 

60.981 

69.167 1 
55.911 : 

s9,632 

46,508 


One of the most iin])ortant iinproveinenls, Jionwer, in the farming- 
system is the greatly increased ami varied wanurhuj. Together with 
the natural manure (farmyard-dung and night-soil) wliiidi lias heim 
employed fr’om ol<lmi times, sea-weed is used in many coast districts. 
In the beginning of the decade ISol <;0, tlie use of lime, ground bone, 
and guano, phosjihoric acid, and nitrogene lM*gan to s]iread; tln*n ])u- 
drette with liim^ (commonly now niosslitter) came into vogue, too, Init 
it was not till the decade beginning 1871 that artificial manuring came, 
into more gemoral use, after the most fertib* districts of Sweden had 
seen its necessity. The uiauufacture and import of artificial manures 
of late years have amounted as follows, in quintals:^ 


Averages. 

Production. 

guiutnls. 

3 nijiorts. 
(^oiuials. 

E.\]»orts. 

QuiiiialB. 

Consuijiptioii. 

(JiiiutAlri. 

1870/80 

96,222 

284,:'{82 

9,720 

.870,884 

1881/85 

.. 301,372 

4:M»,885 

:40.412 

6:48,286 

1880 90 

.. 446,224 

682,734 

19,3(Mi 

955,412 

1891/9.5 

.. 692,255 

1 , 09 : 1,577 

44,900 

1,482,475 

1896 00 

.. 1,143,258 

1.553,372 

3 : 4,120 

2,398,324 

In im 

.. 1,288,065 

1,495,504 

1,251 

2,5:41,320 


^ A luintal ” 1*97 rwts. — ^ Prom 1885 (incluHivc) with subtrartion of irnportM of raw 
phosi.hate ronBumed for the home pruductiou of superphosphate. For 1878/84, such subtrai*- 
tion cannot be made, in cousequenre of which the above figures are too high for these years. 
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The climafe oonsideraWy restricts the period of cultivation the more 
one comes towards the north. In the p^reater part of Sweden it is con- 
siderably shorter than in Denmark and Germany, and in Northern Sweden 
the labourers can be employed in farming for but four months. yearly, and 
must (‘onsequently have other einplojnnont for the greater part of the year. 

As a general verdict u])()n the state of modern Swedish agriculture 
it may be said, that it has adopted, to a larger or smaller extent, 
almost all the inventions, both theoretical and practical, which have 
been siuvcssfully tried in (illicr countries, but that in consc(pience of the 
great cxtmit of the coiiniry, the difterences in its soil, ami the remote 
situation of many districts, ])riniitive methods and machinery ar(‘ still 
found side by sid(‘ with (‘vtm the very neAvesl. The agriculture of 
Skane and of Southern HaJJand is, in general, of a verj^ high standard, 
but also in the rest of Sweden the modern farmer displays a pleasing 
wakefulm'ss. Small farmers establish societies for the purchase of 
manure. Great attfmtion is jiaid to seed with tht* hel]> of controlling- 
stations, chemical stations, and purchase-societies. Horse-rajies, reaping-, 
and sowing-mac'hines havr come into nse even on small farms. Steam 
thrcsliiiig-ma* bines are often pnrclias(‘d l)y several farmers together and 
are ns(‘d by tliem in turn. Those farmers wIjo have passed through an 
agricultural institute or a farming-school, arc usually able themselves 
to carry out necessary It'vclings, Jay out a <lrainiug-s(*hemc, or map 
out a field; tlicy can follow, juvtTy nearly at least, tlie developments 
recorded in agricultural joujuals and magazines, and they have o])- 
])ortnnities, at larger and smaller agricultural shows, to become ac- 
quainted with the technical ])rogress of their profession. Independent 
scientitic investigations art* also made in many branches, in our country, 
such as at the Experimental Grounds of tlie Academy of Agriculture, and 
at tlie Agricultural High Schools, at the trial liclds of the Fen-culture 
society and of the Gemu'al Swodisli Sowing-seed Society; Sweden also 
nowadays take*s ])art in the for(*most work of modern research, both 
respecting agricultural chemistry and the bacteriological examination of 
the diseases of cultivated plants. 

The figures in Table CO also bear witness, to a certain degre^e, of 
the development of S\vt‘dish agriculture (»f late years; ligur(*s which 
give the total value of the imports and exports of agrieultural produce, 
whether d(*rived from farming proper or from cattle-rearing. The total 
values, of both ini])orts and exjmrts, (’alculated in kronor, are as follows 
(a krona = 1*10 shilling = O-aos dollar): 


Averages. Imiuirts. Exports. Exports 

Years 1871/75 46,588,000 51,477,000 -f 4,894.000 

. 1876 80 .59,28'AtKK) 55,598,000 — 8,684,000 

> 1881/85 69,867,000 55,125,000 — 14,242,000 

> 1886 JK) 58,88;'M»0 58,866,000 + 4,488,000 

» 1891,95 58,227,tX)0 66,981,000 + 13,754,000 

» 1896/00 69,167,000 58,911, 0(H) — 15,256,000 
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That th(^ increase of exports is not greater than what is shown 
here dt^pends, in the first place, \i])on the ^reat increase of the hoine- 
<‘«>jisunipt]on. We need only remember tliat in 1«S70 but 28 of the 
j)opu]ation ,of Swedeji was engaged in other than tanning |)m’suits; in 
IDOO this proportion of the population, which, of course, also <lemands 
its share of the produce of agriculture, had risen to 45 In addition 
to this, there is the considerabty increased consumption ])er head, of 
which mention was ])reviously made, and of which Tab. 30, p. 150, bears 
witness in res])ect to some of the most iin])orlant articles. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that a further increase of 
the export of agricultural produce is not only ]>ossible, but is also 
necessary for the sound economy of the country. The last few years 
have not been very favourable in this respect. The failure of both 
the oat and potato croj) in 18i)p also contributed to Ibe bad result 
for the year when the imports rose to SO million kronor, while 

the exports i^eaohed but 47 millions. 

If we take into a^-coiiiit the amount of the imports and exports 
given above which ])elong to fanning proper - that is. a])art from 
the products of cattle-rearing — the re.sult will be as follows, in kronor: 


Averagffi. 


Iiiipurts. Exi)orts. 


Years! ls71 75 ^ 21.7;.U.«KJ0 

^ 1876 SO 34,407.000 

- 1881 85 43,670.000 

» 18S6 OO 31,518.000 

* I8f)l 05 ;i6,077,(KJO 

1 1806,00 43,265,000 


36.01 6.0<M) 
30,370.t»00 
20,162.oot) 
18,5*01,000 
15.244.0<JO 
4,143.000 


Exrrss oi' 
Exports. 
15.1S5.«H)0 
-• 4.873,000 

~ 14,508.00i) 

— 1 2.057.01 H) 

- 20,83;Um)0 
- 30,122.0(K» 


Here are clearly shown the results of the more restricted role 
which has been tilled, during the last twenty or thirtx^ years, by the 
cultivation of cereals as compared with cattle-rearing — a distingu- 
ishing feature, during the period, not only of Swedish but also of 
European agriculture in general. 


Number and dimeiisious of Farms. 

The total number of farms amounted in 1900 to 338,41 (), so that each 
farm corresponded to about 10 hectai’es of cultivated land. ^ About 23 % 
of the farms has but 2 hectares or less; 66 % possessed between 2 and 
20 hectares, and 10 between 20 and 100 hectares. Somewhat more than 
3,000 farms (1 % of the whole number) each embraced more than 100 
hectares of cultivated ground. Since the decade 1841/50, the number 
of large farms has increased by the purchasing of several peasant-farms 
and placing them under common farming. During the last few years 
a tendency ha.s, however, displayed itself once more to break up the 
large estates into small farms. In Norrland the number of independent 

1 An — 247 a<‘Tes. 
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peasauts has diminished for several decades in consequence of the ]»ur- 
chase of farms by saw-mill companies, for cutting down the timber^ 
after which the cultivated ground is turned into pasture, etc. or is let 
to the former owner. Nowadays the wood-land can be sold separately, 
but the owner of such a farm without wood-land often finds him- 
self in a very difficult ])ositioii. — Some of the chief data respecting 
the farms from the jioiut of view of rvjhf af possession are given in 
the chapter upon social conditions. 

Of the whole number of farms in Sweden in llHKh only 15 % were 
farmed by tenants. Amongst the smaller farms (up to twenty hectares 
of cultivated ground) but ViS \ were held ]»y tenants: amongst the 
middle-sized farms, again, ,‘10 %. and amongst tln^ larger <exeeeding 100 
hectares of eultiva'o'd ground), as inmh as ;17 Tliis clearly shows 
that the farms held ou lease are, on an art ratft , larger tlian those 
tanned by the (^^viuts IhemselNC'. The rent is alimw! always ]aiid in 
cash. Sie.iie details of tlie (egi^lai i«>n u]u»n this matter are given helow 
under tin* divis''ni Agrienllural legislation. 

In 300^* t’ler*' was a total of 107,452 crofters' allot nants and other 
stnall hohlihjis not belonging to the number (d* fanus ])roper. 


The extent of cultivated land 

in Sweden at the present tbne is showm by Tab. Gl. ]dore ])reei,sely 
stated it amounted in IHOO to 3,557,542 hectares, of wdiieli 37.GGI iieet- 
ares were garden land and 3,51h,8sl hectares nirier farming. In addi- 
tion to this there were 1,4G0„^U4 hoetare.s of natural meadow -land, 
including which the total area used for agrienlturf in Swe»len amounts 
in roiimi num])ers to 5 million hectares, (An hectare ; acres). 

The extent of cultivated land alone (that is, a]>art from the natural 
ineadow^-laiid) amount.s to of the area of the land-surface ,)f the 

country, but the variations are immense, as is shown ])v ThIj. Gl, even 
between the different Liin.s, among which the Malmiibiis is culiivaled to 
an extent of 73-9 % of its whole area, tvhiie the immen.se l^an of Xorrbotten 
remains at but 0*4 % Htill greater differences a])])ear between .smaller 
districts, as shown by the map on page 51 Ji. in tin* most northern 
hundred of Sweden, the amount of cultivated land .scarcely exceeds one 
ten-thousandth part of the total area, while in the most southern 
hundreds, it amounts to 90 % and more. 

The figures given on the area of arable land in Sweden in olden 
times are very uncertain. Still, it is not improbable that during the 
nineteenth century this area has been tjuadruplcff a result which is, 
beyond all doubt, much to the credit of Swedish agri(*ulture. Part 
of tlie 1 eclaiined land lias been taken from the area of natural meadow, 
but also to a great extent from forest-land or from land •jireviously 
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Table 01. The distribution of the area by Ldns, in 1900, 
(A sq. kilometer = 247 acres or 0*^86 eq. mile). 


L&ns. 

Entire 

land 

area. 

Sq, km. 

Virhereof in aq. kilometers. | 

In Of area. 

_ t i 

Cultivated 

land. 

Natural 

meadow. 

Woods. 

other 

land. 

Gnlti- 

vated 

land. 

Mea- 

dow. 

Woods. 

II 

Stockholm 

7,475 

1,665 

326 

4,081 

1,403 

22*3 

4’4 

54*6 

18*7 

Uppsala 

S,12l 

1,483 

383 

2,793 

462 

29*0 

7*6 

54*5 

9*0 

StidermaDland 

0,271 

1,691 

124 

2,848 

1,608 

270 

20 

45*4 

25*6 

Ostergotlaod 

9,269 

3,429 

624 

6,176 

740 

24-4 

62 

62*0 

7*4 

JOnkoping 

Kronoberg 

10,619 

1,300 

1,633 

4.037 

3,646 

12-3 

15*4 

380 

34-8 

8,967 

868 

1,113 

2,517 

4,409 

97 

12-5 

28'3 

49*5 

Kaliimr 

10.962 

l.lWiJ 

733 

5,569 

2,978 

15'3 

6*7 

50-8 

27*2 

Got land 

3,117 

653 

320 

i.37:i 

771 

210 

10-3 

44*0 

24-7 

Hlekingc 

2,896 

647 

173 

i.ir^i 

922 

22-3 

60 

39-9 

31*8 

Kristianstad 

6.222 

3.393 

526 

2,U64 

1.339 

36« 

8 5 

332 

21*5 

Malnidhus 

4.729 

3,195 

237 

6.50 

347 

739 

50 

13*8 

7-3 

llalland 

4,771 

1,364 

278 

7s4 

2,345 

28- r. 

.5-8 

16*4 

492 

liiiteborg 0, Unhu'J 

4,895 

1.011 

115 

1.166 

' 2,603 

20-7 

.. 2H 

23 8 

53-2 

Elfsborg 

11.828 

3,146 

! ;579 

6.005 

3,098 

18-1 

4-9 

: 50*8 

36 2 

Skarabor.ir . 

\075 

3.361 

; 413 

3.037 

, 1.371 

40-4 

' 5-1 

, 37-5 

170 

Verm laud 

17.550 

3.047 

4.51 

13.633 

: 1.420 

11-7 

i 2 6 

i 77*6 

, 81 

< )rebro 

8,3IH 

l,5:’i8 

»‘)3«i 

5,311 

1.244 

18-5 

i 3-9 

63*6 

15*0 ' 

Vestriianlaiid ... 

0.434 

1.537 

337 

3.4.36 

1,334 

33-9 

3-5 

53*4 

19 2 

Kopparborg 

28.150 

1,01.5 

olb 

30,734 

5,451 

3-6 

= 34 

73*6 

; 19’4 

(iclloborg 

18,314 

l.(Xw> 

777 

11.9 IS 

1,583 

f>'r» 

4> 

81-6 

8*7 

VfstoriKtrrland .. 

24.128 

S04 

4,53 

3(».043 

3.839 

S-A 

19 

, 83 *1 

. 11~ 

Jernlland 

47.512 

.531 

4(»9 

30,-180 

17.103 

M 

0-9 

' 63 0 

36*0 

Visterbotten 

55.769 

757 

1.710 

36,110 

37,192 

14 

;; 1 

‘ 16 8 

■ 48-7 

Xorrbotieu ... . 

99.166 

‘>,59 

1.717 

39.343 

67!s47 

0-4 

]•: 

29-5 

684 

Kutiri‘ liiiiiidoiji 

<11.10.1 

35.575 

14.605 

207,071 

153,944 

8-0 

3-6 

; 50*1 

37 4 


«*iitirt*]v wMslt*, ])\' till' of low dislricts, the ciiltivalioii ol 

foil and ])y tho of lakes. Of late years the Siale has 

granted enllival ion-loans very extensively Oor tliis, the reach-r is re- 
ferred to the sjM-eial flivision in the ]):joes following). A sjjeeial aeroiint 
is also given in the following pages of the great activity nowadays 
dis])layed hy llie Swedish Fen-oulture society. 

The division of eiiltirated ground witli resjieet to tlie chief kimLs 


cri)])s ])roduccd is seen, fur the years 

1870 and 

1900. from the fob 

ing tignres: 

In 1S70. 

In liHIO. 

Per cent. 


Ileetares. 

Hectares. 

IS'70. 

]U00. 

rereuls 

1.294,1100 

1,707,313 

50-8 

48*.5 

Foddrr planta 

690,000 

1,190,236 

27-1 

33 8 

Roots 

154,000 

20;'»,57.5 

6(1 

5 8 

11*8 

Fallow 

3«t*.000 

413.90<i 

1.5;? 

Other ]dauts than above 

iJl.WH* 

4.861 

0-8 

01 


Total 2.547,000 

3,519,881 

1000 

1000 

The tiguros for 1870 

given above are 

e(‘rtaiiily 

somewhat 

too loW5 


To obtain the total area of cultivated ground, we must besides add the 
area of garden-land, estimated in 1870 at 26,307 hectares (too low a 
figure), and in 1900 at 37,661 hectares. 
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The ('iiltiration of Cereals. 


A) Total Production. How greatly the total production of cereals 

lias increased in Sweden during the 19th century appears from Table 64 
and the diagram on page 526. For every inhabitant there were annu- 
ally produced during 16(M 20 but 272 kilograms of corn, during the years 
1891/00, on the contrary, 475 kilograms. The last-named figure is com- 
paratively high, inasmuch as the average for Western Kurope amounts 
only to 300 kg., and even for the richly corn-]>ro(lucing Kastern Kurope 
scarcely more than about 5()0 kg. or about the same as in Swedtm. The 
whole corn-harvest of Sweden in 1801 20 was million quintals 

annually; in 1891/1900, on the eontrary. 2.3*43 millions (nr 16 million 
cwts). These figures become so much the niore iaipoi'taiit wlit*n we 
reinember that during this time a larger and larger part of tlie land 
was taken for the cultivation of root- and grcen-(TO])s. 

During the period 1841 80 Sweden was a eorn-c./v>o> ///?// country 
(see Table 64). Both before and since that time the itif/ntri has been 
in the exce.ss. (As an historical fact, it may, liowcvto-, b»* mentioned 
that at certain t’l.i?;:. during the Kith and 17th ivnturics, Sweden was 
i'l a position to exjmrt cereals). The coHJHimjffion (even after deduction 
f<,i* seed) has increased enormously, from mill, quintals annually 

in 1801.20 to 21*9« millions annually in 189100, or. ]>ei’ inhabitant, 
from 237 to 44(5 kilograms ((*f. Table 65, p. .’>26). 

The whole area .soini with cereals must have amoinited, at the 
beginning of the ]9tli century, to .somewliat more than .’»0O.(M)O hectares. 
At the middle of the century these figures bad readied to at least 
900,000 hectares, and, at its cIosh, to 1,7(J0,000 hectares (or 4,200,000 
acres ). 

B) The differejit kinds of cereals. The diagram on ]jage 527 
show's in w^hat jiroportions the difimujt jirincipal kinds of cereals 
formed part of the harvest in olden times as compared W'itli these 
proportions in our own days. Three hundred years ago harhji was the 
predominant cereal, but it now^ plays a comparatively less im])ortant 


Table 62. Areas under Cereal Crops. 1 HOI; VdOO. Hectares {a 2' 47 acres). 


•Average for the years Total. 


Wheat. 


Rye. Barley. Oats. 


Mixed ! Legumi- 
C'orn. I nosje. 


1801/20 552,1.00 

1821,40 ; 72i,m) 

:84i'60 ; yii,oc»o 

1861 80 • 1,289,926 

1881. ‘K) 1.565.992 

1891 95 I 1,676,1125 

1896 00 ! 1,699.204 

In 1900 ' 1.707.31.S 


15,150 

21,800 

33,250 

58,243 

72,899 

77,510 

80,844 

84,762 


1H0,0(X) 1 
236,(K)0 ! 

292.. 500 I 

355.0. 51 
.m665 
394;401 
403,053 
404,135 


161,000 
187, 5(K) 
210,000 
225.196 
225,517 
2*20,642 
219,329 
217,561 


11.3.500 I 
152,000 I 
2*26,500 I 

516.0. 53 
734,956 
813,201 

818.. 378 
821,051 


.57,500 
82,000 
93,750 
80,383 
95,465 : 
117,587 
128,849 
133,618 


25.000 

45.000 

55.000 
55,000 
56,490 
52.984 
48.751 
46,186 




Landscape near Alnarp in Skdne. 
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role (exco])ting in Northern Sweden); wheat, on the contrary, has gained 
ground, which more especial ly has taken place w’ith oats. The cultiva- 
tion of n/c has changed its relative proportion comparatively least. 

Besides the above-named crops, there are also cultivated in Sweden 
mixed corn, peas, beans, and vetclies, and a scarcely a]»preciable airioiint 
of buck-wheat. 

Tlie crops pi'oduced of the various cereals during ditferent periods 
are showm by Table dd and those for each Tjiin in our (Lmvs by Table 
d7. On the w’hole, Swinleu can be said to })e divided, in the question 
of cereal-cultivation, into three regions. In N(»ri’land, barley is the 
])redoniinant cTop, and that in a liigher degree the more to the north 
one comes. Central and Southern Sweden, again, are divided into an 
eastern half, with a large cultivation of rye, an<i a westtum half, with 
a still greater cultivation (»f oats. An idea of these conditions may 
])e gained from the maps on p-ages .'>;»() and oo4. 

An important rrde is played in *miv farming l)y our most .southern 
province Skane. It may be s<'en from Talde d7 that its two liiins, 
Malmdhus and Krisi ianslad, wdiicli oircupv but 2^ j of the art‘a of 
Sweden, produce ^>0 r, ot ail our wheat, IS % of our rv(‘, % of 

the barley-crop of country, and lo % of its oats. No less than 17 % 
of the total monetary value of all th<‘ cro]>s of Sweden, or quite one 
sixth, belongs to these two l..a‘ns. 


Table 63. Area water erreal C.oj>s, in 1H92, In/ Lanx. Her tares {a 2^7 arres). 


Pans. 

Total, 

AVbeat. 

Rvc. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Mixed 

Corn. 

Legumi- 

nosa*. 

Stockholm 



1S499 

5,916 

28,796 

6.709 

.5,488 

Uppsala 

65,827 

0,774 

15,682 


23,201 

5,896 

3,51H 

Sodcrmanland 

75,448 

(>,278 

17.540 

8,654 

39,799 

4,572 

3,605 

Ostergotland 

126,147 

7.988 

29,414 

11.670 

41,610 

27,272 

8,198 

Jonkoping 



19,377 

3,988 


830 

929 

Kronoberg 

55 , 47 H 

2fi 

18,977 

9,264 

31,698 

196 

317 

Kalmar 

87,217 

3,7«1 

81,768 

12,917 

36,603 

582 

1,591 

Gotland 

29.380 

4,814 

10,111 

10,568 

2,037 

1,401 

464 

Blekinge 

38,844 

1,500 

16,211 

3,:^78 

15,921 

1,097 

742 

Kristianstad 

116,126 

4,6B0 

34,«)«4 

16,266 

:}9,730 

18,199 

3,190 

Mulmdhus 

182,167 

15,0.50 

81,6:38 

44,059 

51,973 

32,882 

6,565 

Halland i 

73,171 

2,080 

18,022 

8,919 

4:-J,H69 

3,460 

1,271 

Gfitehorg och Bohus .... 

57,762 

970 

9,556 

5,328 

37,7:37 

1,071 

3,130 

Elfsborg 

66,448 

1,486 

18,608 

2,186 

74,121 

1,003 

2,044 

Skaraborg 

156,343 

5.568 

87,925 

8,844 

105,099 

1,7.50 

5,162 

Vermland 

62,106 

888 

24,084 

1,290 

64,311 

.573 

1,010 

Orebro 

66,376 

3,617 

1.5,464 

2,:U7 

42,275 

946 

1,7.57 

Vestmanland 

65,267 

4,941 1 

! 15,308 i 

3,536 

1 37,477 

1,416 

2,619 

Kopparberg 

44,675 

544 i 

i 9,614 

3,506 ! 

26,807 

3,421 

783 

Gefleborg 

i 30,426 

69 

2,875 


15,6)80 

922 

550 

Vesternorrland 

24,613 


2,039 

16,968 

5,042 

605 

259 

Jcmtland 

10,736 


,576 

7,494 

1,632 

229 

808 

Vesterbottten 

18,258 


787 

15,550 

1,706 

215 

— 

Norrbotten 

14.066 


427 

12,(;47 

1,625 



Total 18H2 

1 , 673,044 

78,029 

303,231 

222,383 

810,754 

115,247 

54,000 

Id. 1900 

1 , 707,313 

84,702 

404,135 

217,501 

821,051 

133,018 

40,180 
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Next to Skane our moxst important cereal districts are the plains 
surrounding the great lakes of Central Sweden, occupying larger or 
smaller ])arts of the of Uppsala, Vestnianland, Sodermanland, Ore- 

bro, ( )stergr)tlan(I, and Skaraborg — together with the two islands of 
Gotland and Oland. 

Sweden ])rodneed, on an a v<* rage for the years per every liead 

of the inhabitants, tlie following quantiti(*s, in kilograms, of the princi- 
]ml kinds of cereals; a coni])arison with some other countries is also made. 



Wheat. 

Rye 

Barley. 


Total, 

^wcden 

. *24 

110 

or» 

2211 

4.14 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

. 42 

1 

If) 

77 

163 

Tin; German Empire 

. 73 

im 

Uf) 

Ilf) 

.106 

France 

. 211 

4r» 

20 

llHl 

m 

■Western Europe 

. or» 


41 

7s 

276 

Eastern Europe 

- 11 r» 

141 

r»4 

79 


I'nitcd States of America. 

. 21:1 

11 

20 

157 

407 


As regards all these kinds f»f corn, Sweden’s production may he 
(considered as relatively ])retty high, with the single (exception of wheat, 
the cultivation of which is confined by cdiuiatic conditions to the central 
and southern ])arts of tlie country. 

Seed is sown pretty thickly in Sweden as a rule, as is generally 
the case in Northern Euro])e. Rye is an excM»ption to this in certain 
])arls (d Sweden, being sown very thinly in Northern Sweden, Finnish 
stov(*-drie(l S(*ed Ixdng use<l. lleckoning* in hectoliters, there are sown 
on an average in Swedcm, ])er hectare: of wheat 2’37, of rye 2*64, of 
barley o’li, utkI of oats 4*o7 hi., given a])])roximalely.*‘^ In comparison 
with th(‘ average for Western Europe we sow, in Sweden, wheat *60 K 
more thickly, rye 2S barley 39 % and oats 37 The reason of 
these ditferences is really unknown. It has been ascribed to climatic 
cans<»s, which should seem a good exjdanation, hut the variations in 
different ])arts of Sweden scarcely ])oint in that direction. — An ac- 
count is given in a special section in the following ])ages of the ox- 
temsive measures taken in our country for the improwment of seed. 


TabIjE 04. Sf/vo/fsls of the cultivation of grain in Sweden^ 19th Centurg. 


Average 

for 

the. years 

Sown 

field. 

ITpotarea. 

Crop e 

‘ Crop. 

to. of all cereals. (:laiiitals (a 1*97 

„ , ! Surplus or i' 

1 deficit. 1 ii Sowinp. 

ewts). 

Consump- 

tion. 


1801/20 
1821/40 
1841/60 
1861/80 1 
1881 /'DO 
1891/CH) 

552,150 
724, 3(X) 
911,000 
1,289,926 
1,565,992 
1,687,765 

6,620, <K)0 
9;025,(XX) 

12.043.000 

17.225.000 

21.392.000 

23.429.000 

6,900,000 

9,040,0(X) 

11.589.000 

16.207.000 

21.823.000 

25.399.000 

340.000 : 1,187,000 
15,000 ; 1,560,000 

454,060 ! 1,963,000 

1 . 018.000 ii 2,770,000 

431.000 :i 3.229,000 

1.970.000 i 3,416,000 

5.773.000 

7.480.000 

9.626.000 

13.437.000 

18.594.000 

21.983.000 

120 

12-6 

13*2 

13-4 

13-7 

13-9 


* The heavy figures show the surplus (of export): the otliers, the deficit (i. e. the 
surplus of import). — * The figures for former years are extremely uncertain. The com- 
paratively small increase is due to the extension of oat-eultivation, this grain yielding 
less per hectare than tlie others. A quintal per heetiire - - 0 8 ewt. per acre. — '® An hecto- 
liter per hectare = 1 11 bushel jier acre (I I 6 winch, bushel). 
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Total oereal crops, peurh/ averages. By quinfah, * 




Tbe mily autumn-seed in S^^<•<lrn are wheal iiinl he-srr 

amounts <if whieli ai’<* ai«' luiriNat^'l a^ s]»rinu’-s<*tMi » -priuiif-w *•>.]»»** 
cially ill tln‘ '-t' Halmint, .uni ()sl(‘?\i;‘<a iainl : sj.j inii:-ry** 

os])poiHl]Y in Kiisiii I ^t<n!, and Halland). Of tin* tola! ai’eii 

of ’‘.rid devoted in to tin* (uiltival ioii of eereals. 47‘l.*,>7n liectan'S 

WPia tak(‘ii U]) 1*^' autumn-seed ami 1 ])y j-judiiL^-seed. 

Amongst tlie varieties used in Sweden ot latt^ years may ].)e men- 
tioned Sciuarehead and Svaliifs English wheat, holli id* wdiieli, Imwfwer, 
iiave shown that they can .searctdy hear tlie long sjirings witii eoid nights 
and hot sunny days of Xortliern Swcaien, and are tlnu’efore e.liietly us(*d 
onlj' in Skaue. Several varieties of hurley are sown, the six-row^ed 
lirineijially in Xorlhern Sw'eden: of the two lowed \’ari(‘lies. Chevalier. 
Plumage, Jh-ontiee ( Ih'ineess) etc. Of vaj*ieties of oat s, hlae.k-oats are 
most general in Central and Xortliern Sweden; in Southern Sweden, cm 
the other hand, w hite-oats, ol whieh the varieties Prohsteji'r and Ligovo 
oats have been found ]iart icuJarly suitahie, esjieeially on th(? ])lains. 

Table 65. Prodaction and consumjftion of cereals per inhabitant. - 


' Total ccreiil crujis 
Average for tLe ' Kilog. per irihab. 


years 

1 Crop. 

i Need. ■; 

j Seed. 

! (’on- 

j Bump. 

1801.20 

.... 272 

286 

49 

237 

1821 40 

3ia 

314 

55 

2.59 

1841 ()0 

347 

3:m 

57 

277 

186180 

.... 407 

38iJ 1 

66 

317 

1881 W) 

4S8 

468 1 

69 

399 

1891 00 

.. .i 475 

515 i 

69 

446 


Wheat and rye. Other eereals. 

Kilog. per inhab. Kilog. ])er inhab. 


Crop. 

Need, ij 

Seed. 1 

1 Bunip. 

CYnp. ; 

Need. : 

; See 

1 ('on- 
! stini]> 

1 

93 

104 1 

16 

88 

170 

1 

182 

1 33 

149 

114 

1 llf> 

18 

97 

109 

199 

37 

162 

131 

130 

19 

111 

210 

204 

38 

166 

131 

155 j 

19 

136 

270 

228 

1 47 

181 

135 

186 i 

19 

167 

323 

282 i 

1 50 

232 

143 

195 1 

19 

176 

332 

320 i 

50 

270 


^ A <iaintal = 100 kilograms = l'ii7 <!wts. — * The difference between »(3rop» and 
•Need* consists in the surplus of export. A kilogram - 3’204 lbs. 
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Proportional crops of the four principal rereaU. (By weif^ht). 

Ahoni i.v;0 Years 1801120 Years 189 1 '93. 

Wheat. Wheat. Wheat. 



Oats. 


The crop per hectare in \rvy in Swrdou, when 

i'* in tin* iiortliftiv po'-ilion of iln* «ountn. T{il>l(‘ 'p. 
slioNNs i1m 1 1 1n* sixlpon roiini rit^s lh#*rr iinlinJiMl, Swprh'n 

(•oiiH‘s '.ixth in p(»int of 1f:o rtOaiive cropc? of ail rliiof kiinU oi 
lo^otlici* and stands pn*t1y cdoso to (lorinany. (’f>nij»ar*‘d with tho ave- 
for WVsloni Knro}M% ilion» is rt‘ap(‘d in Sw^odon |)or lif‘rtar(* 
.‘}2 more wlu'al, :21 % inoro r\e, 13 % nn>rf 1)arle\ , and 3 % iiioiv 

oats. Tin* so nundi iidorior ]>osilion of i»at^' wlion (*oiuj)an*<l wdtli 
that <»f lilt* ollnT kinds of corn can, posvi])ly, l)p ]>artly cxplaintal hy 
tin* fact that in SwcdfMi oats ai’c sown to a afival extent iijam i^ronnd 
newly brouijflit under culti\ atioii. It is peculiar, howu'ver, that anininn- 
st‘ed jLi^i\(*s a dccidt'diy better result flian sprin^-seetl. — It is a qiies- 
tion, too, wboth(*r the ti^urcs for Sw’cden are not low'cr than they really 
ou;[rlit to be to a still greater (l^.i^ree than is the case in most of the 
Eurt)p(*an countries. 


Table (>(>. Props of the variom cereals. Bp (juinfals (d Pin cicts). 


1 A\t*raj?e for the 
years 

1 Wheat 

Rye. 

1 

j Barley. 

Mixed 

(.'orn. 

1 Leganii- 
1 llo^se 

1801 20 

1 

J80,0(l0 

2,095, tXK) 

3.100,(100 

1,250, (MX) (>70.0(K) 

32.5,000 

1821 40 

1 32r),<XK) 

2,975,000 

2,450,000 

1.700,000 975,000 

600,000 

1841 

525,000 

4,010,000 

2,890,000 

2.710,(KK) 1,143.000 

765,000 

1861 80 

807.000 

4,751,0(K) 

3,2(H),0(K) 

6,668,000 ! 1,075,000 

715,000 

IHHl IK) 

1,002,(K)0 

5,285,000 

3,409,000 

9,55)8,000 1,387,000 

711,000 

1891 00 

i 1,233,(K)0 

5,806,000 

3,145,000 

10,748,000 1,843,000 

654,000 
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Table (>7. Average Crops. By Ldns. 


i Liius. 

Total value. 
Million 
kronor. ' 

, . \ other 

(rnuns. I pjauts.2 

Average crop, in tlMiusaiuls of iiuiiitals. 

In 1896 l‘)00. 

1 Mi\P(i I.t'iju- 1 ^ 

Wheat.; Kye. ; Barley. ' Oafs. Corn. miiuKa*.!^'******'’*-'*’! 

j 

Stockholm ‘ 

8*80 ; 

8*32 

1()8 

298: 

i 

76! 

353 

112 

85 

! 

! 469 1 

Uppsala 

Sodermauland ; 

S i) 3 . 

6 - 59 

108 

2 f»:i : 

174' 

296 

111 

51 

, 302! 

0-41 ! 

8-28 

115 

2il4 

49 i 

■185 

81 

50 

: 291 1 

Ostcrgdtland 

IfvOT 

12*39 

12-2 

491 

177 i 

5*20 

4;i8 

88 

, 631 i 

Jonkoping ’ 

S*:.7 ; 


10 

278 

50 

657 

9 

6 

^ 638! 

Krouoberg j 

0 8ii 

7 37 

1 

204 

111 

441 . 


1 

715 1 

Kalmar 

0 64 

8 83 

r)0 

4U 

117. 

4:i4 

9 

17 

626 

Gotland 

4-48 i 

0*23 

55 

164 

ir^o 

18, 

16 

4 

•461 

Blekinge ■ 

4*t<7 : 

4-34 

•21 

19-2 

41 

177' 

16 

12 

! 636 

Kristianstad , 

, 14 43 ! 

10-83 

80 

r)04 

229 

541 ! 

262 

30 

! 1,339 

Malmobus 

28*17 1 

l.b-OO 

312 

587 

809! 

830 1 

658 

67 

1 1,091 1 

Hallaud 

8*81 1 

6 72 

40 

272 

52 i 

578 ! 

47 

15 

1 444: 

Goteborg och Bohus.. 

7*91) 1 

(»■ 1 h 

1*2 

i:i8 

57 

442’ 

13 

49 

1 473 : 

Elfsborg 

' 12*79 ; 

12-16 

•2;i 

311 

20 1 

i.or«3 

15 

17 

i 1,142 1 

Skaraborg 

16 09 1 

12 70 

84 

556 

46; 

1,237 , 

22 

53 

i 957 1 

Vcrmland 

1 8*85 ! 

1 1 .?2 

0 

355 

9 ' 

6r)Oi 

4 

6 

; 6861 

Orebro 

i 7*?.s 

S-20 

M 

215 

28 i 

515 

14 

20 

i 467 

Vcstmanland 

7*96 

8-02 

88 ; 

213 

;18 

486 

44 

■ 31 

1 248 

Kopoarberg 

i i 

7-92 

4 i 

1.55 

39 , 

373 i 

50 

6 

' 353 

Gc^eborg 

1 ij-81 : 

7-»i6 

li 

47 

ir>8 

238 ; 

12 

6 

1 406 ! 

Ves»t< rnorrland 

2*63 ! 

5-62 

' 

2:1 

224 

57 , 

7 

2 

j 318 i 

Jemtland i 

l*o9 ' 

6*92 


10 

96 : 

9i 

•i 

' 7 


Vcsterbotteii ! 

2*09 i 

517 


6 

189 : 

8 ! 



; 218 i 

Norrbotten 

2*36 1 

5-53 


7 

159 

6 



93 

Total 1 

207-78 ! 

198*51 

1,300 

0,017 

; 3,141 ; 

10,434 : 

1,940 

023 

12,030 


That the produce per hectare has increased in no uniin])ortant 
degree in Sweden during the jn*esent ceiiturv is heyojid all doubt, and 
is confirmed by the following figures, which give the estimated crops 
per hectare, in quintals:^ 


Aiitnnin- Aatunin- 
wheat. rve. 


1801/20 11 S5 11-60 

1871 '80 13-tfo 13-72 

1881/90 13-89 13-85 

1891/00 13-73 14-64 


B,arlcy-. 

Oat.s. 

Mixed 

corn. 

Pease. 

1305 

11-00 

11-70 

13-85 

14-70 

13*00 

14-29 

14-95 

14-89 

13-11 

14*08 

13-88 

14-30 

13-18 

1.5-05 

14-27 


Those figures are, certainly, in themseh-es very unsafe, but it can 
scarcely l)e doubted that the direction they indicate is the right one. 
Some slight testimony to their probability is also found in the facy|(^ 
that less improvement is marked in barley than in the other chief 
kinds of cereals — a fact which usually happens when a rational system 
of farming is carried on. 


^ According to calculations by E. Sidenbladh; the figures are averages for 1878/87. 
A krona = 1*10 shilling = 0*268 dollar. — * Boots, fodder-plants, straw, etc. — ® A quintal 
— 11)7 cwts. — * A quintal per he<‘tare = 0 8 cwt, per acre. 
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Table 68. Crops hy hectare in different countries^ in 1886 196^ 


Country. 

Total cereal crops.* 

Crops in quintals by hectare.® 

Pota- 

toes. 

Quintals 

per 

hectare. 

ThouHands! Crops, f 
of 1 Thousands 1 

hectares, jof quintals.} 

Quin- 
tal. s per 
hect. 

Wheat. 

liye. 

Barley. 

dais. 

Great Brit, and Irel.® 

3,615 

i 

65.161 1 

1803 

20-09 

15-80 

18-90 

16-52 

114-7 

Belgium 

H17 

14,682 ! 

1797 

18*40 

16-80 

21-03 

18-31 

152-5 

Netherlands 

44,5 

7,705 ; 

17-31 

1807 

14'33 

23-88 

18-83 

110-7 

Denmark 


] 6.3401 

I5r.7 

25-22 

16-03 

16-81 

135.3 

817 

German Em])irc 


103,361 ; 

14o<: 

15-03 

12-01 

15-95 

14 48 

104-7 

Sweden 

1,481 

20,424 i 

13*79 

14-82 

14-30 

14-71 

13-20 

85-7 i 

United States® 

58.175 

60i>.l80 

11-97 

8-,5.s 


12-00 

9-.S0 

44-7 : 

Hungarv 


104.618 ‘ 

11-73 

12-42 

10-17 

10-77 

8-99 

58-3 i 

West Austria 

4,08.5 

46.714 ® 

1144 

12-18 

11 20 

12- .52 

10-17 

74-4 ! 

France 

13.71)8 

157„51H) : 

11-42 

11-92 

10-0.5 

11-07 

10-58 

78-0 

: Finland^ 



10-4 2 

11-8.3 

10 65 j 

‘.♦•00 

1 10-50 

92-5 1 

Runrnaiiia *' 

4.iaii : 

46,062 i 

0-70 

lOO;, 

9-05 i 

•J-51 

1 7 58 

50*0 ! 


7.346 ' 

58,704 1 

7-99 

7-40 

7-51 i 

6-03 , 

, 6-47 

39 2 1 


.5.KH) . 

mm . 

7-99 

7-70 

7-00 ' 

8-00 . 

, 7-00 

75-0 ! 

Galicin-Bukowiiia j 

);^.388 

18.604 ! 

7-«3 

8. *>4 

7-h i 

S5i ; 

6-81 

86-8 

Russia i 

63.184 

304,436 ! 

6 24 

5’r»7 

6-41 ' 

6-79 j 

622 

!)20 1 

j 

Western Europe 

54,400 

649.001 ’ 

119:> 

11*20 ; 

11 89 i 

13-05 j 

12-77 

95-« i 

KHstcni Euroju* 

84,745 

610.515 . 

7-20 

7-3(i 1 

6- 04 ; 

7-78 ; 

6-45 

55'r. j 

Europe 

130.145 

1.26i 1,506 : 

O-oi; 

9 1!) : 

8 00 ! 

1009 1 

9-19 

SO-7 ' 


]f, possibly, th(‘ j)roi>;ross inarkod aboVt* stn^ins to be a less import- 
ant one as the r<*.snll (»f almost a. eentui’v’s ^York, it must be remembered 
that tlie area of arable laiel has been trebled during that time, and 
that tlins lar<»‘e tracts iiave been bronf?ht under the ]»lou"li, which, 
ill ]K)iiit of ori, filial (jiialitv, <*onld not compare with the land having 
betm ]^)ng under cultivation. 

The cro])s vary very much per hectare in the different parts of 
Sweden. As regards ^»ar ley, tliis is shown hy the ma]) on page 556, and 
for all the ]>rinci]jal kinds of cereal, by Table 6b. Striking about this is 
the extraordinai'ily favourable position ])resented bj- the .Lans of Kop- 
])arberg and (xi'fleborg, in s]>ite of their somewhat northerly ])ositiou. 
The ex])lanation of this, at least for the Laii first named, lies in the 
fact that there tiie ground is jiarceled out into smaller lots than any- 
where else in the kingdom, and that the small farms, in consequence,' 
amongst otlier things, of a rich supply of manure, are cultivated with 
a care which can scarcely be matched anywhere in Sweden but in Skane. 

On tJie whole, however, it is the Ldn of 3Ialmdhus which gives the 
Mchest harvests, as is (]uite natural, too. If the figures for this Lan be 
compared with the average figures for some A^^estern European lands, 


^ The figures for the difl’ereut cereals arc usually arithnictic,jil media of the relative 
figures for the ten years. — ^ Wheat, spelt, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn. — •*’ Crop of ryo 
per hectare only evaluated. — * Area only calculated. — ^Approximate figures. — * The 
comparative high figure as regards the yield per hectare of the total cicreal crop (1T97 
quintals) is due to the Indian corn, which yields 14’70 quintals per hectare. — ’ Quite 
uncertain figures. — A quintal per hectare = 0 « cwts. per acre. 
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Table 69. Fall and Spring crops. Yield pjer hectare.^ 

Acreage, 1900. Value Average croj) per hectare, 1880/95. 
Hectare. ofFall Quintals. 

. roPf 


Fall-crop, j Spring-crop. 


Stockholm 

25,604 

49,695 

Uppsala 

20,6(HJ 

40.594 

Sddermanland 

24,819 

52,508 

Ostergotland 

88,509 

89,.-l49 

Jiinkopiug 

18,927 

50, .542 

Krouoberg 

18,589 

48,826 

Kalmar 

8r>,iJ87 

54,447 

Gotland 

15,245 

20,275 

Blekinge 

16,269 

28,816 

Kristianstad 

87,981 

80,225 

Malmohus 

48,100 

129,7r)4 

Halland 

20,288 

51,5<X) 

Giiteborg och Boh us.. 

10,127 

46.948 

Elfsborg 

28.895 

852955 

Skaralmrg 

48.4111 

116.889 

Vermland 

2,5,4r>4 

78,824 

Orebro 

19.618 

47,997 

Vcstmanland 

19,60.3 

46,962 

Kopparl)erg 

10.789 

80,189 

Getleliorg 

2.915 

27,51>:2 

Vcsternorrland 

1,827 

21,629 

Jcmtland 

^63 

10,799 

Vesterbotlon 

488 

ls.280 

Norrbotteii 

456 

18,808 


Hiitire kingdom . 474.970 j I.2«12.:t43 


Wheat. I Itye. 1 Barley. | Oats. 


88 

14*23 

15 44 

14-20 

12*80 1 

101*8 

42 

14*41 

15*44 i 

15*70 

12*71 1 

86*5 

42 

15*64 

15*70 

14-01 

12*«8 1 

92*3 

82 

14*61 

15 24 

1.5*35 

13-.33 

82*9 

27 

11 05 

18.37 

12-21 

14*28 ! 

75 5 

27 


13-OJ 

14-14 

14*27 

97-7 

45 

llo2 

11*06 

12 92 

12*09 

82*7 

56 

1146 

14*«o 

18-19 

10*07 

72*2 

45 

1187 

10*93 

14-02 

18*99 

W-9 

87 

1504 

18-62 

; 18 86 

12-31 

71*4 

28 

17 73 

17-80 

! 1810 

16 25 

89-1 

28 

162« 

15-71 

i 18-19 

18*13 

72*2 

22 

18*75 

15 25 

: 12-28 

12*35 

108*8 

21 

14-70 

18*99 

i 11-90 

12*53 

107*0 

81 

18*7.3 

14 46 

; 1.3 06 

12*35 

75-0 

28 

11*08 

12 00 

9-40 

10 13 

1 86-7 

.88 

14 29 

18-98 ! 

i 12-78 

18 17 

ilOo 

86 

14*49 

14*91 I 

1 18-27 

12*45 

! 102-1 

25 

12-60 

17-01 1 

16 80 

18 63 

S 122-4 

k; 


16-79 1 

16-05 

16*73 

127-0 

8 


11*04 j 

18 42 


89-3 

6 


11-13 ! 

12 53 

* 1 

144*7 



8*63 1 

1141 

. j 

91*4 



12-08 ; 

18-99 

. i 

92*8 

31 

14 Si i 

14*.3C 

14-71 i 

13*20 

85*7 


tli<‘ ii,L»‘i-icuHur<* (►!' wliicli is usually coiisuleivd as lieini; in a liigh state 
of jiorfecliou, tin- rt\Hult will be Iho followin*!^, on an avora<^e for tlu* 
yoar.s 1886 95, and in <|uint}ils jier liectaiv-': 



Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Idin of Malniuhus. 

.. 17*73 

17 so 

18*10 

16-26 

JOnnnurk 

... 2.5-22 

16 o*; 

16 SI 

18-63 

Crrrut Britain and Ireland 

... 20-09 

1.5' s«» 

IS 9»i 

16-62 

Belgium 

... 18*61 

16 -so 

21-00 

18 -i>o 

(Tcrman Empire 

... 15-03 

12*01 

15 96 

14-48 

Fraiiee 

.. 11*92 

10-05 

11-07 

10-68 


The result cannot but be considered as very Hatterin;!^ for the 
Swedish jirovince, situated between 55 and 56 decrees X. lat. 

Next to the Liins of Malniolin.s, Kopparber^', and Gelleborg (see above) 
those of Kristianstad, Halland, (rc’itebori^ oeh Bolms, together with 
Ostergotland and the district round Lake Malaren, are the tracts of 
our country which give the richest cro]is ]ier liectare. The harvest 
is less good, on tlu^ other hand, in several of the districts where 
the cultivation of oats is greatly in the ])re])onderance. This circum- 

' Percentage value of the Fall-cro]) as compared with the value of the total cereal- 
crop, according to calculations by E 8idenbladh for the years 1878,87. — On the island of 
Oland the crop is by hectare: wheat lO s, rye 10'3, barley oats lO o quintals. — ^ An 
hectare = 2‘47 a<Tes! A quintal per hectare = 0'8 cwts. pr acre. 
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Tarlk 70. Imports and e.rports of Wheat Bp guintaU a l'\)7 cwts. 


Avura^^c for 
the years 

I m 

N<*1 

pronrid. 1 

p 0 r 

Flour. 

t s. 

E X 

p 0 r 

t s. 

Excess I 
of imp. 

exp. { ).\ 

Total. 1 

Xot i 
irmiirid. i 

Flour, 

! Total- > 

18Di 20 

14.0v80 i 

51 

15,057 

537 ; 

570 


- 13,760 ! 

1S21 40 

1,-150 ' 

104 

1,505 

5,423 ; 

1,880 

7.012 

♦ 6,347 ; 

1841 r»o 

17,^70 : 

5,084 

24,549 

35,558 1 

817 

06.t>47 

+ 12,008 1 

1801 70 

27.206 

8.5,351 1 

1 141,097 

58,061 : 

0,040 

. 62,118 

™ 78.970 1 

1871 7i) 

1 11,020 

157,:}13 1 

221,680 

JH),478 ! 

24,103 

1 122,7.0.5 

- ■ 98,945 1 

1876,, 80 

r)0,7:u 

202.585 j 

440.844 

87,.512 ; 

20,821 

110.270 

— 330,571 

1881, 8:» 

458,1 1 1 

;ioT,0s7 I 

867;o(;o 

8.480 ; 

52,120 1 

1 77.077 

— 780,083 

1886 Oo 

460,71:; 

260,421 

807,071 

10,706 

06,265 1 

‘ 5Jto51> 

- 748,012 

1801 05 i 

1,151,000 : 

2.01,071 ; 

1,450,104 

241 

6,756 1 

0.252 

— 1,449,882 

18!)6 00 1 

i..To,67:) ' 

87.264 ; 

1,472,0*>5 

207 

10.113 

10,781 

- 1,458,244 

In 1900 i 

1,570,075 ’ 

86.i)84 i 

1.604.654 

1 072 

2,403 ; 

0.576 

- 1,601,078 


stance probably points out that the cnltivatiou of oats lias been carried 
to an excess and has consequently exhansb'd llie land. An amiJo^- 
ons (drc'umstance is tlial rye in many ])laees jL^ives a ]M>or crop in 
those ])rovinces where the cultivation of rye is most generally (‘arried on. 

The weight per heetcliter of Swedish centals sianns, in general, to 
be ]ireH 3 ^ high, Tlie official statistio' of the (to])s gi\c t(ie following 
results for late y-'‘ars, in kilograms-: 


Average. 

.•\u1 uniu- 
wlieat. 

.Autumn- 

rye. 

Bm 

« tats. 

Mixt'd corn. Pease 

1871 80 (approx,).. 

.... 78 ] 

i 1 s 

63-5 

46-0 

55<) 70’2 

1881 IK) 

.... 78-] 

72-4 

63-.'5 

47-t 

;Vl‘i 

78- s 

ISOl 00 

78 1 

727 

63 

•48 1 

5t)’ ! 

70;{ 


The.se figures are higher, in tlie case of oats es])ecially, than those 
usually given for most other countries. The same remark liolds g(»o<l, in a 
certain degree, for barley, if we disregard Xorthern Sweden, the average 
weight (jf liarltw ]>er hectoliter in the seven most northern Lans of 
Sweden, in the years I 74 1)3, being but 57*1 kilograms, while in 


Table 71. Briports mid e;eports of Rpe. Bp (juinials d Vur acts. 


Average for 
the years 

I m 

p 0 T 

t s. 

E X p 0 r 

t s. 


Xot 

gTOUIld. 

]’lour. 

Total. 1 

Not 

grounrl. 

Flour. 

Total. 1 

1816,20 

160,131 

642 

160,987 

1,113 

24 

1,145 

— 159,842 

18-21/40 

40,210 

2,323 

43,307 

11,134 

999 

12,466 

— 30,841 

18'41.60 

84,335 

36,827 

133,4)58 

l.-J0,571 

390 

131,091 

— 2,347 

1861/70 

467,085 

154,106 

672,560 

;j3,a6;i 

2,125 

i 36,096 

— 636,464 

1871,75 

582,270 

279,142 

054,459 

36,3)44 

6,419 

44,803 

- JXH),566 

1876/80. 

1,083,792 

358.058 

1,561,203 

27,ti36 

8,439 

38,888 

— 1,522,315 

i 1881/85 

1,549,729 

205;078 

1,823,166 

11,208 

24,618 

44,032 

~ 1,779,134 

^ 1886 90 

1,330,249 

237,479 

1,646,888 

6,080 

8,858 

17,801 

— 1,628,997 

1891 95 

1,CK)1,796 i 

141,822 

1,190,892 

1,408 

2,218 

4,365 

— 1,186,527 

1806.00 

1,010,152 1 

(;2,397 

l,093,)i48 

438 

31,2<;4 

42,123 

— 1,051,225 

In 19(X) 1 

1,322,494 1 

61,816 1 

1,404,915 

272 

56,149 

75,137 

— 1,329,778 


^ The flour increased in weight by ^ to compensate for grinding. — ** A kilog. per 
hectoliter — 0 8 lbs i)er iiijj). bushel = 0777 lbs per winch, bushel. 
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Table 72. Imjwrts and exports of Barley. By quintals a 1'97 ewts. 


Average for 
the years 

1 

1 Imports. Exports.! 

1 ' 

Excess of 
exports. 

Average for 
the years 

Imports. Exports. 

Excess of 
exports. 

1816 '20 

60,826 

2,079 

— 58,747 

1871 80.. 

77,372 

349,560 

+ 272,188 

1821/30 

19,085 

14,730 

~ 4,:i55 

1881/90.. 

80.330 

235,467 

+ 155,137 

1831,40 

3{).f304 

18,212 

— 21,092 

1893 '9.5.. 

72,106 

39,625 

— 32,481 

1841 50 

8,618 1 

67,121 

+ 58,503 

1896 iH).. 

52,632 

846 

— 51,766 

1851 no 

1861 70 

33,9681 

50,048 

131.025 

243,702 

^ 1.57,057 
+ 193,651 

In 190^). 

103,702 

1,457 

j — 102,245 


the seventeen other Lans it was no less than kg., which last-named 
figure is, undeniably, uneoninionly liigh. — In the Lan of 3fahno/it(s, on 
an average for tlie years ISSO/Of), wheat is stated to have weighed 
7S*8 kg. per Id., .rye 74* i kg., harJey <»()*7 kg., and oats 50*7 kg. Still 
higher figure.*^ for barley are shoAvn by th(‘ Ijan of Kalmar, with (18*7 
kg., and Gotland with bi)*u kg. Barley from the islands of Gotland 
ainl Oland is, too, very much in demand at the breweries. — The 
above-meulioned cinm instance, that the weight of barh*y is less in 
Northern Sweden than elsi*w]i(*re in the kingdom, holds good, too, for 
other crops even if not in so great a degree as for barley. Oats are 
harvest(Ml in the four northernmost Liins, to a great extent, only as 
green crnjjs, and the more so the farther 'one comes to th(‘ north. 

The Import and Export of cereals are illustrated in their entirety 
by Talde (14, Data for the four chief kinds of cereals are given in Table 
7(»-— 73. First, as concerns wheat y Table 7(1 shows that the im])ort of 
that cereal ujion a large scale commenced in tlie sixties. Since a duty 
was ])laced up()n that imjiort in 1888, the iinpt)rt of flour has decreased. 
At present the duty amounts to 3*7o kronor ])er (piintal (2 shillings per 
cwt) for unground wheat, and (r.'io kromn* jier quintal flour (3 shillings 
8 (I. ]ier cwt). — Tlie import of rye, which also greatly increased after 
38(10, lias diminish(*(i of late years, proliably on account of the duty 
being the same for rye a.s for Avheat. In this case, too, it is the im- 
])ort of flour which has most decreased. — A certain export of barley 
has long tiik<*n place; if not a very important one, still it has been 
pretty constant, bat of late years this export, too, has almost ceased. 


Table 73. Jmjwrts ami exports of Oats. By quintals a Pin cicts. 


Average for 
the years 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1816/20 

.5,214 

4,30H 

1821/30 

3.954 

15,806 

1831/40 

7,992 

39,994 

3841/50 

109 

146,697 

1851/fiO 

2,099 

426,261 

1861/70 

2,851 

1,381,059 


Excetis of 
exports. 


— 906 

+ 11,852 

+ 32,002 

-f 146,588 
+ 424,162 
+ 1,378,208 


Average for 
the years 


I Imports.! Exports. 


Excess of 
exports. 


1871/80. . 7,970 ! 2,405,272 + 2,397,302 

1883 90.. 29,307 1 1,977,100 + 1,947,793 

1891/95. . njm 1 1,430,318 + 1,388,588 

1896/(X).. 213,740 347,664 + 333,924 

In rm. 587,8881 125,969 — 461,919 
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As concerns oats^ this cereal was, for two or three decades, one of 
the i)rincipal exports of the country — chiefly to England and France. 
The consumption within Sweden itself has, however, so greatly increased 
in connection with the great development of dairy-farming, that there is 
less and less of this cereal left for export. The failure of the oat crop 
on one or two occasions has also contributed to the very poor results 
of the last few years. Swedish oats continue, however, to enjoy a good 
reputation in the markets of the world on account of its quality, of 
whi(*h the figures given above regarding its weight also bear witness. 
— Both the imj)orts and ex])orts of other Sivedish cereals than those 
we have named are inconsiderable. 

Indian rorn occupies ii distinct position within corn-iini>orts. Of this cheap 
and excellent cereal, in our time so commonly used, the imports to Sweden 
during the dectides 1861/1900 have amounted to an average per year of, respec- 
tively, 72.5, 04,368, 90,403, and 146,441 quintals. During 1896/1900 the yearly 
imjmrts amounted to 189,757 quintals, and in 1899, which reached the maximum, 
to 386,015. Th(^ cause of the Indian corn imj>orts still keeping within these 
comparatively narrow limits is to be found in the entrance duty, w'hich at present 
is 3’ TO kronor ))er (piintal (i. c. 50 cents ])er cwt). Endeavours made to get 
this customs duty abolished have as yet not been successful. 

The consumption of ccn-als in our country is given in its entirety 
in Tables 04 and 65, and, as far as wheat and rye are concerned, 
in the first part of this work, in thd (*ha])ter on the consumption 
of necessaries of life some data are given for each cereal sei)arately 
(Table 3(1, ]). 150). Of the other kinds of cereal than wheat and rye 
there were consumed annually in 1801/20 about 149 kilog. j)er head of 
the population (of. Table (»5); in 1891/00, on the other hand, 270 
kilog. — seed-corn not included iu either case. The increase is exclu- 
sively in the outs, of which corn Sweden nowadays uses more, relatively, 
than does any other country wdth the excejdion of Denmark and the 
United States. In 1881/90, there were consumed annually per head of 
the ])opulation, 26 kilog. of mixed corn, and 7'? kilog. of pease. 


Tahle 74. Cereal prices in Sweden^ 1H361 IDOO,^ Kronor per quintaV^ 


Average for 
the years 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Bar- 

ley. 

Oats. 

Average for 
the years 

r 

•Wheat. 

i 

Rye. 

Bar- 

ley. 

Oats. 

1836 40 

1371 

11-07 

9-86 

7-64 

1871 75 

.! 18-73 

14 29 i 

11 54 

1841,45 

1 14-27 

12-00 

8-99 

6-36 

1876,80 

J 17-11 

134.S 

1312 

1099 

1846/50 

! 13-92 

ll-2r> 

10-04 

i 7-39 

1881 85 

1.5-33 

12-37 

11-60 

9-76 

185155 , 

17-75 

14-10 

12 25 1 

|. 9-65 

1886 90 

J 12-8-2 

10‘05 

1006 

i 8-15 

i 1856 60 1 

18-26 

13 01 

12-90 j 

i 10-42 

1891/95 

j 12-36 

11-22 

10 7! 

i 8-98 

1 1861 65 ! 

15-76 

12-80 

11-29 ; 

1 8-95 

1896,00 

.: 13-94 

11-78 

11-66 

9-32 

! 1866/70 

18-09 

14-6.5 

i:V24 

1 10 59 


i 





^ These figures, which are and are fixed as cash payment for certain products 

originally ]>rcscnte(l as fees in nafnra^ appear generally to be too low, but they indicate, 
at least approximately, the course of the finctuation. — A krona per quintal ™ 6 7 d. 
or 13‘6 cents per cwt. 
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The prices of cereals in Sweden during the last few decades are shown 
by Table 74. The figures are probably somewhat too low in general, 
but show, pretty nearly in any case, the tendency of the changes in 
price. Since 1888, these prices have been dependent, in a certain degree, 
upon the duty — as they were during the period before 1858. During 
the years 1858/87 cereals were, on the contrary, admitted duty-free to 
the country. 

The Straw-crop, finally, in a way also belongs to the corn-cultivation. 
On an average, the straw-crop is calculated upon the auturnn-seed (wheat 
and rye) at about 30, and u])on the spring-seed, at about 20 quintals 
or a little more, per hectare. The total amount will, then, be at present 
about 14 million quintals autumn-seed straw, and about 24 million 
quintals s])ring-seed straw, or altogether, 38 million quintals. Other 
calculations give a somewhat higher result. 

Root-crops. 

The root-crops cultivated to any greater extent in Sweden are, 
a])art from th<we <.»f market-gardens: ])otatoes, sugar-beet, turnips, swedes, 
and carrots. The area of land used for the juirposc amounted in 1900 
to 203,575 luH'lares, or 5*th % of the whole extent of arable ground. 

A) Potatoes were l>rought to Sweden as early as 1723, by Jonas 
AlstriUnvr. At the beginning of the 19th centuiy, however, ])otato- 
cultivation had gained Imt little ground; the area devoted to the pur- 
pos(* probably ditl not exceed 5,000 hectares. Hy the middle of the 
century this area had increased to more than 80,000 hectares, and 
amounted in 1900 to 154, (>45. How the crop has increased is shown 
by the diagram on ])age 53>'. 

During the period 1891 1900 there were gathered annually in Sweden 
13>,28(.>.000 (piintals of jiotatoes (if a hectoliter is taken as weighing 70 kg.). 
Per inhabitant, this corresponds to 2dJ) kg., which is but little inferior 
to the average figure for Western Europe, which was 304 kg. If we 
take away the seed -potatoes, which are given as amounting to about 
18-2 bectol. or 1,270 kilog. per hectare, the annual consumption in Swe- 
den during the period named, amounted to about 228 kg. per head. The 
import of potatoes is, on the whole, inconsiderable; it has, however, in- 
creased of late years. About 1 million quintals are used annually in 
the manufacture of s])irits. 

I'he croj} per hectare amounted in the years 1891 1900 to 84*3 quin- 
tals on an average, against lOPi quintals for the whole of Western 
Eurojie. Curiously enough, this relative production seems to have been 
greater in our country in the first part of the century than it is at 
present, a fact which may probably be attributed to a more careful 
cultivation, at a time when potato-growing was comparatively new. 
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Potato-crop, yearly averayes.^ 

1801 20. 184100. ISDl.OO. 


o 

1,125,000 
qnintals. 

8.0(K),000 quintals. 1^,641,000 quintals. 

On the whole, tlie cultivation of ])otatoes in Sweden l)as not e.'^peeialJy 
increased during the last few decades, wliich donhtlessJy stands jjartly 
in connection with the decrease in the inannfactnie of s])irits. At the 
present day, the cultivation of judatoes is relatively greatest in tlieLiin 
of Kristianstad, which aJso produces most spirits. 

i'f late years, sc-veia] new varieties of ];otatoes have l)een introduced 
into Sweden, of whi<‘h the Magnum bomnn has won most .favour, in 
consequence of its unusually* great ])ower of resistame to the diseases 
w’hich affect potatoes. 

B) Tlie eiiltiYatioii of tlie Siigar-beet has made immense progress 
in Sweden during late years, of which a more detailed account is 
presented in the following l)ages, in the section on tlie Sugar-industry. 
Beet-growing is, as well known, of great im])ortance on tlie wliole 
for the iniprovement of agriculture. The careful working and great 
artificial manuring of the ground which is necessary if heet-cultivation 
is to be remunerative, has increased the productive qualities of the soil, 
even in regard to other crops, and the cereal-harvest in beet-growing 
districts has, therefore, not at all diminished in the same proportion 
as the cereal-bearing area. 

The sugar-beet can be profitably cultivated in Sweden only in 
the most southern parts of the country: Skane, Balland, and Blekinge, 
in the southern part of the Liin of Kalmar, and in the islands of Got- 
land and Oland. The total area employed amounts to about .SO, 000 
hectares, and the crop to about 9 million quintals. On an average, the 
crop usually amounts to about 300 quintals per hectare. 

C) Other root-crops^ turnijis, sw-edes, and carrots, are cultivated 
over au area oi* aV.oiit 18,0(4) hertares. At the rate of 400 quintals 
p€*r Mcctare, the cro}) w’(»ukl amouui to about 7 million quintals 
ai»nuull\, Imt precise figures are not to lx* Ijad. Only in certain parts 

* A ituintal = 1*1)7 cwts. 
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of the country has[the cultivation of root-crops reached a satisfactory 
extent. With the development of dairy-farminp;, these corps have come 
more and more into use as cattle-fodder, hut farmers have not as yet 
fully learned to appreciate the value of root-crops in cattle-breeding, 
and their importance in an ordered rotation of cro])s.5 


Green-crops. 

Of the total area of arable land in 1900 — 3,519,881 hectares — 
1,190,2:?6 hectares, or 33*8 were used for green-crops. We have al- 
ready shown (page 521) how' this relative proportion has increased ot 
late years. Of the area just named, 100, 791 hectares are used as grazing 
land, or for greenfodder-crops, and 1,029,435 hectares for haymaking. 

The fod(l(‘r-tTO])s generally cultivated in Sweden are timothy, and red- and 
Alsike clover. Timothy was cultivated in Dalarne as early as during the 18th 
century. Alsike clover was observed by Idiine about 17o0, growing wild on the 
border of ditches in Alsike parish in l.’j'pland. He attracted the attention of 
agiMcnlturists to this piuiit as being hardy and little dependent upon climate: 
it is now cnltivat(;d in most countries. 

It was onl> w ith the introduction of the custom of rotation of croj^s, that foddtr- 
jdaiits hav(; fouinl a ]da<*e to any greater degi-ee upon cultivated helds. Of late 
years, it has h(’(;n found advantageons to mix several other kinds of grass-seed 
in S(»wing i»astnre-lands, in ord(T to make these servictahle for a greater number 
of years, and more r(‘.productive. 

crop from artificial meadows is officially estimated in our 
country at 28 quintals per hectare (22 cwts. per acre), thus, at present 
in ordinary cases, at something over 28 million quintals. Some estimates 
place the croj) per hectare a little higher, in addition we have the 
hay’ -crop from natural meadows, which is calculated at 10 11 quintals 

1 ) 01 * hectare (8 a 9 cwts. per acre), or, altogether, about 13 million quintals. 

The (T 0 i> of seed (clover, timothy etc.) was given in 1900 as 00,499 quin- 
tals, hilt reports are inconqilete. The imports of grass-seed amounted in 1900 
to 24,877 quintals (after subtracting the export), from which it appears that the 
home i»rodiiction is insufricient. 

Sweden ]ios.sesses a very imiiortant extent of pastures, but nearer 
details respecting extent and y’ield are wanting. 

Formerly, as long as biennial and triennial rotation of crojis were in use, 
the larger domestic animals had to support themselves by grazing in the eattle- 
onclosnres and forest-pastures, and, when the natural meadows had been mowed, 
there also. l*astures are still of great importance in many parts of the country. 
In Xorrland and Dalarne there are juicy, aromatic mountain pastures, whither 
the cattle are led from the farms in early summer, and where casual shealing 
called »/</7>or/or», are erected, in which the caretaker and the cow-herd live, 
and where butter and cheese are made. Not till the autumn sets in, are the 
cattle re-conducted to the farms. In Central and Southern Sweden the milk-cows 
are seldom taken out to graze; in farms caiTying on a rational system of agriculture, 
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only upon artificial swards, grazing within cattle-enclosures being used chiefly 
for young horses and cattle. Smaller farmers, crofters, and labourers in many 
places let their cattle go grazing on forest-pastures, but the right to the use of 
these has begun to be restricted, since the introduction of more modern forestry. 
In many Lans it is forbidden to let goats graze in the woods, a fact which has 
contributed to the diminution of these animals. Where care is taken of the 
woods, sheep are not willingly allowed to graze in these. The best pastures in 
Southern Sweden are in Smalaiid ami (xotland, where th() ground is covered with 
diflerent grass(!s and a number of herbs, amongst which many are leguminous. 
Leaf-trees of many kinds, mostly oak aud birch, stand more or less closely 
together u])on the jiasture-grounds. Of late years, permanent pastures have been 
laid out, which are used, partly for hay-harvest and i)artl> for grazing. 


Other eiiltnated plants 

are of little iniportanee in Swedisli agrionJtiire. Some data respecting 
the cultivatioii of fhfX and iobturo are givtoi in the corresponding sec- 
tions of the clia]>tcr on industries. Besides these, there is scarcely 
anything else to he mentioned than that rajK-seed is cultivated in some 
parts of Ska lie -- with very variable results from one year to the 
other. 

The total acri^agt* deveted to the growing of other crops than cereals, 
root-, or foddej’-crops amounted in DOn to but 4,St;i hectares, of which 
lu'ctarcs gavi' crojis of textile plants. 


Agricultural Machinery and Iniplements. 

Tin* more general use of agricultural matdiinery can be dated from 
tlu‘ di'cade lt<71 NO; thras]iiug-ma(*liincs were in general use, however, 
also during the sixties. As is well known, machinery l>lays a very 
important ])art in modern agriculture, and tliis is more and more be- 
<‘oming the (*ase in Sweden, too. At first the more com])licated machines 
w(‘re imiiorted trom abroad, es])ecially from America, but of late years 
the Swedish manufacture has attained considerable dimensions and per- 
fection. In 1900, Sweden imported agricultural machinery and tools to 
the value of 1,552,992 kronor, but exported such goods — mostly 
embracing dairy machinery — to a value of (*>, 326,190 kronor. 

A short notice is here given of newly invented machinery, or of 
such as has been much clianged in form, employed in agriculture 
proper. 

Ploughs. The old-liisliioiicd i»louglis, which consisted of iron-shod wooden 
beams, were generally clianged, during the forties, for English ploughs which bad 
rarely been in use e\er since the beginning of the century and which had chiefly 
the same shape as the modern swing-plough. The Vorinland iilough, which was 
in use as early as the 18th century, is still common and has served as a model 
in the construction of several new forms of ploughs, even in foreign countries. 
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The iiiTroJiK'tion of the iron plonjxli has been of the greatest importance for 
iiiTi’i culture. At first, wood was used for the frame, and east and wrought iron 
for rh() other parts. Nowadays, steel is used for the hills and knives, and iron 
for the other juirts. The home manutaeture of ploughs ht^gan in the forties at 
several iron-works, such as Svana in Vestinanland, and Nafvecivaru and Aker in 
Sodernianland : many thousands of the strong Aker ])loughs are exjjorted, especially 
t(» the Cape and North America, where they an? used in the first ])loughing of 
wood-clearings. In tln^ fifties. Ofverimi Works in thi^ Liin of Kalmar, made a 
specialty of the construction and manufacture of ploughs and of other agricultural 
im]>leinents, and soon brought its figures to 3,000 idoiighs and nearly 1,000 
other agricultural implements yearly. In 1800, Ofverum exhibited 14 diflerent 
numbers of swing-ploughs. In addition to these, skiin-idouglis, drill-ploughs etc., 
came into use, and \MTe continually imjiroved both in point of construction and 
of material. The latest tyj^es, (‘onstructed almost exclusively of steel, are now 
greatly used. Even steam ploughs are found on some few large farms; these are,' 
however, not suitable exeept on the most level of our ))Iains. 

The double mould-board plough, which is certainly the oldest ini])lemont 
for labouring the gi'oiiiid witli the helj) of animals, and which originally (‘onsisted 
of a tree-trunk with two ]>ranch('s or roots left, has hemi developcMl and imjjroved 
of late and is now mostly manufactiir»*d of iron, and is still in general usi?. 

Harrows and rollers. I'cfore 18 40, /lorco/c.s with straiglit teeth were used 
for smoothing the 4»longhed-uj> soil, the. teelh being itmdc ]>artly of wooil, partly 
of iron; diug>, (»th( Swedish harrow A were also used, with tin‘ir <Tooke,d or goose- 
fee^-shaped teeth, llie construction of the harrow has continually inj])roved, but 
it is only during the last decade that an (essentially n(‘vv form has eome into use, 
in the shain* of the .Vmcrican sj)ring-harrow. TIk; old ^\^edisll r(»I ling-harrow, 
whitdi was formerly built with the frame and rollers of wood, is now mostly 
also made entirely of iron. 'J'ho old-fashioned Smaland link-liaiTow is still in 
use for hilly and stony ground. The chain and lifik-liarrows are for clearing 
the gi’ourid from wee^d-roots (esj)ecially crouch-grass), and for liarrowing in grass- 
seed; both home and foreign constinictions an* used. J’late-harrows wora ifitrodnced 
about 3 880, and have conn; into use on fen-lands. 

f>om olden times, fiat ruUfrs of In;avy wood (and soinetimc;s of iron), and 
grooved rollers of wood, shod witlj iron njion Tin; groovt;s, and drags (tootli-drags 
in Uiiplaiid) hav(; been us(id for breaking up tlie tdods, and smootljing and level- 
ing the surface of the fields. Amongst iron-roll(-*rs, tlie (’amhridge; one is tliat which 
is most used at )ires(*nt: the M;ry similar (’rosskill-rolhT was used as (;arly as 
the fifties, here and there. Tin; double ring-roller from l'Taiic(; has coinc' gr(.;atly 
into use since 1870. 

Sowing-Machines. Polhem, Sweden’s (‘avliest great mei'lianical inventor, 
consti'uc.t(3d, as early as in the ITtli century, a corn-drill, which, lioweviT, was 
considered as somewhat comjdicated, and )»resuj»i>osed level ground; in 1749, 
Thuiibcrg constructed a hroiul-sowing machine with light harrow, which was suc- 
cessfully tried: models of both of these are to b(3 found in tin* Museum of the 
Academy of Agriculture. In more general ns(3, and much in demand w’as the 
corn-drill invented by Count Cronstedt (17fio). Most jiroliably, the; use of the 
corn-drill has not ])layed any great nMc before the seventies, wlnui not only foreign 
machines w’ere imjiorted, hut a home manufacture commenced also. Nowadays, 
such machines are used upon aliriost sill large farms, and, in iminy <listri(d.s, also 
by small farmers. 

Reaping and Harvesting Machinery. The form of the Hcifthe has not 
changed much since times iminemorial. Liim(», in 1749, mentions the Skarie 
sevthe as peculiar on account of the length of the handle, which j»ermitted the 
mower to go almost erect. This is still very common. Scythes are always 
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made of hard steel, which is to be sharpened; never of steel so little hardened 
that an edj?e can be hammered out instead of its being sharpened, as is the 
case in many countries. — Hisingh, as early as 1070, speculated upon harvesting- 
machines in the form of waggons with many scythes. Satisfactory constructions 
both of mowing and of harvesting-machines were deveIo]md in America before 
1850, and reached Sweden towards the end of the decade then beginning, but 
it was not till in the seventies that they came into more general use. . Nowa- 
days motvinty-mifcliineis an; foiiinl, not only on all the great farms hut also u])on 
a great number of the smaller ones; it is only in stony wood-districts they are 
not used. In Norrland they arc very general. Amongst the liar vest in [y-maclimes 
those tirst introduced, with the sheaves to b(i removed by hand, have kept their 
place, side by side with the soimavliat later intro<luced self-deliverer, where a 
rake, with a circular motion, is affixed, which sweeps off the sheaves gathered 
upon the board of thii machine. A Swedish modific.ation of the American tyjies 
is the Palmcrant/ one, which, however, is not generally used. Self-binders have, of 
late years, come more and more into use. 

Ihtvse^rakrs of wood, or of wood with iron j)ins, have been used in level 
districts for a long jieriod. The English horse-rake, on wheels, and of iron, 
began to be introduced and manufactured in Sweden about 1850, but never came 
into any very general use liefore the improved American model commenced to be 
iini>orted about 1870. Tiiis horse-rake is, perhaps, the implement which, in conse- 
quence of its light mak(‘ and the excellemo of tlnj slender material, has most 
<j>iickly gaiiKMl recognition, hotlj as regards durability ami saving of labour; it 
is n<»w found everywhere in Swe<len. 

Threshijig-uinchiiies. During the tirst half of the 18th century many specula- 
tions weire indulged in rt^sp(‘cTing tlic construction of a machine suitable for 
threshing, and such machines of different forms, some with tiails, some with 
stam))ers or rollers, and driven by horse or water-power, were constructed in 
Swedtm. These machines tlid not come into any very gcnonil use, however. It 
was only sinc(' the so-callc.d threshing-mills, in\ented in Scotland about 1790, 
commenced to he iinimrted and used here, that threshing-machines began to spread 
about the country; few were built before 1800, but about 1820 they were in 
pretty general use on largtt estates, and, in Gotland, on smaller farms, too. 

These threshing-machines were stationary, with great, heavy wheels of wood, 
and hut little; iron was usimI in their e'onstrue-.tion. It was not till they were 
made smaller, with iron wlieads and moveable, that they carnet into more general 
use. During the; soventie;s ami eighties, the thre;shing-machine may he said to 
leave found its way to ev<;ry farm in Sw(ieie;n. Ste;am thre;shiiig-machines e*ame 
into the e-ountry at the end of the titties, ine*reasod gi*eatly in use during the 
seventiejs, ami during the; last dee-ade have begun to be generally purchased, even 
by small farjm;rs, who form coin])anies for this )mri»ose, with se>mctiines as many 
as 20 share-he)leieTs. The Swedish manufae'ture of steam threshing-machines was 
commenced as early as in the sixties by Munktell in Eskilstuna and many others, 
and is now jiretty <j.\tcusivo. Tin; ]»rincii)le of all the newer kinds of threshing- 
machines is, how(.‘ver, always the same as that of the original Scotch machine, 
although the pegdrum threshing-machine presents several differences. 

Winnowiiig-macliines. As early as the middle of the 1 8th contnry, winnowing- 
machines arc described by IJraniuir, and he mentions one, constructed by Sven 
Ljungquist, as being the ))ost. In the i)roceedings of the KoyaJ ,\cademy of 
Sciences for 1763, a winnowing-machine, invented by Count Cronstedt, is described 
and illustrated. Winnowing-uiachines with both riddle and fan came into use 
about the decade 1 80 1/70, and are now in general use. It is now only exception- 
ally that they are put in connection with horse-gear threshing-machines, hut are 
considered as natural appendages to steam thrcshing-nuicliiiies. 
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Sorters. Seed-sorters have, it is liij?hly i»roba]>le, been used as earJy as in 
the century; the riddle, with lioles of different sizes, is, of course, such 

a ‘5orter» in coini>arison with the hand-sieve. The sorters introduced in the 
seventies disidayed a jrreat likeness to the llranncr-sorter of 1752. As sorters 
are pretty dear, but still can be moved by means of ordinary waggons, and 
are not specially delicate machines, they are often purchased by agricultural 
societies, or their divisions, to be lent for use; it is by this means easier, too, to 
obtain the newest and the best constructions. 

Two new seed-sorters have come much into use, and have proved to 
1)0 very ]>ractical for lesser work: the 'ridaholm Works’ grain-sorter, and Tisell’s 
seed-grain riddle. 

Hand-iiiiplemeiifs were mostly made of wood until the sixties, but English 
implements of iron wore found, however, during the forties and tifties. Hut the 
later imported American steel inn»lements presenti‘d such great advantages both 
in i)oint of lightness and construction, that tludr use spn'ad rapidly, and they 
are now general throughout the country. Since 1^80, those used are mostly of 
Swedish make, which does not differ in construction from the American, Pitch- 
forks, which w'cre formerly not used, now j)artly re]>lace si)ades, (‘specially for 
garden-soil. Dung-forks, which even in the middle of the seventi(‘s w'ere gene- 
rally made of wood with iron ilttings, and w’hich became miicb b(‘avier on account 
of the moisture they imbib(‘d, are ih*w replaced by slender 4- or 5- j^ronged forks. 
The old-fashion(Hl wooden shovels have been g(‘nerally e\<*hanged lor shovi'ls of 
steel-plate. The oiit(‘r forms, too, have b(‘en im})rov(‘d, made blcndiTor and mor(i 
effective, in accord; j ce with American models. ITaiid-rakes Nvith wooden tecdli 
are still conimoniy used, but besides these there are also found rakes of steel- 
p^ite, pressed in one jiiece, with concave teeth, and with wooden handh'S. 

The reader is refeiTcd to the articles in the following i>ages on Dairies 
and on the maniifaetnre of Machinery, for information resi)ecting the lliailll* 
facture of agricultural machinery and inii»lements, which is now^ extemsively and 
successfully carried on at a number of works, factories, and mecbanical work-shoi)s 
in the country. 


Horticulture and Floriculture. 

Much labour has been successfully expended on Swedish soil in gommal, 
from which fact gardening has derived great bem^fit, although, as a source of 
industry, it occupies as yet a subordinate position. During the last few' decades, 
the cultivation of garden products for market juirposes has considerably advanced. 

The area of gardens, orcljards, hoi)-yards, and cabbage-yards in Sweden, for 
10»)0, is giv(‘n as 37,6(11 hectares, corresponding to a))0Ut one per cent of the 
ext(uit of cultivated land, a proportion which is also to be met with in many 
other countries. These figures do not include the area of parks^ which, in many 
parts of our country, is (juite considerable. 

Swedish horticulture dates from a very early period. As early as the 12th 
century fruit-trees were grown; and so-called »spice-gardens^, as well as flower- 
gardens have existed in the country for many centuries. 

Until the close of the 17th century, however, horticulture docs not seem to 
have been carried on to any groat extent. During the 16th and 17th centuries 
horticultural literature was astonisbiugly rich in Sweden. At the close of the 17th 
century there were quite extensive garden-grounds on the larger estates, laid out 
according to the French style, and characterized by dr(^S8ed trees and hedges, 
g(*-ometrically formed flower-beds, alleys, magnificent fountains, etc. At this period 
Swedish horticulture had undoubtedly reached a high point of p(jrfection, from 
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which it afterwards in many cases declined. It is only in modem times that 
progress has again been made. The French style of gardening is now almost 
everywhere abandoned, and has given place to the English, or natural, style. 

Pomology* The cultivation of fruit-trees can only be canded on successfully 
in the southern and central provinces. In the valley of Mfilaren, orchards are 
very common, but farther north the cultivation of, fruit can only be carried on 
with complete success in specially favoured localities, and finally, only along the 
coast. The most northern orchards that still give satisfactory results are in the neigh- 
bourhood of HernOsand. 

Those kinds of fruit- 
trees which are most gene- 
rally cultivated in Sweden 
are apple, pear, cherry, 
and plum. Only in Skane 
and, as wall-frnit, some- 
what farther north, early 
peaches and apricots can 
be gi’own in the open air, 
but this cultivation is car- 
ried on hut very si)arsely. 

It is, however, pretty usual 
in Swtiden to grow ai)ricot8, 
peaches, and uecta riiics ■ 
sometijiies figs also -- 
under glass. The walnut- 
tree grows ii^ Skaiio, Oot- 
land, and at Kinnekulle, 
where it attains a \ery 
considerable height. 

The different kinds 
of ai»ple-trcos chiefly 
grown are: the Alexander, 

Astrachaii, (Traveustcin, 
the Melon-apple, Orange- 
ai>ple, Ribston, and the 
AkerO-apple. It is the 
general opinion that these 
sorts of ai)ple.s when grown 
in suitable localities in Sweden by far excel similar sorts grown in more southern 
climates, in taste, keej)ing qualities, and delicacy of aroma. This circumstance 
will, no doubt, justify the hope of these sorts of apples becoming in the future 
an exportable article of importauce. 

In general, the apple-trees in Sweden bear fruit in abundance. It frequently 
happens, however, that unfavourable w^eather, and, still more often, the larvae of 
the butterfly cause such injuries that the apples either remain undeveloped, or 
ripen too late. 

Among excellent sorts of native pears may he mentioned: the grey pear, the 
Fullero, WennstrOm, Grcnna, and Sormland pears. The climate is less favour- 
able for pears than for apples. Even when cultivated as wall-fruit in the 
southernmost parts of the country, the native varieties bear no comparison with 
those from abroad, and the winter pears, especially, often fail. 

Cherries of all sorts thrive well as far north as the Dalelfven River, both 
the acid and sweet varieties sometimes growing wild; and of plums a good many 
varieties are grown. 

Sweden. 
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Grapes and peaches are grown under glass frames in many places in Sweden 
as far north as the arctic circle, and in Southern Sweden, as also in Gotland, both 
grapes and wahuits yield ripe fruit on open ground. 

Small fruits. The climate of Sweden is especially favourable for fruit-bushes, 
such as the? gooseberry, (mrrant, and raspberry. Only the very early kinds of 
qooseherri! can be cultivated to advantage as far north as Lulea ami Haparanda, 
whereas raspberries grow wild in the most northern tracts, ami therefore can be 
cultivated there, llhickbcrries, however, can only 1)0 cultivated in the central parts 
of Sweden, and then hut the very earliest kinds. Many hundred varieties of 
gooseberries as well as a good many kinds of raspbcrri('s are cultivated. — Many 
kinds of currants^ red as w’ell as Idack, are grown in Sweden. .As .sometbiiig 
out of the common, it must bo iiientioned that both red ami biack currants occur 
in the most iiorthcni ])arts of Sweden jierfectly Avild, and it is even supposed 
that they had their origin in these districts, and have b<;(m «‘arri(?d thence to 
other countries. 

Strawberries grow just as well in Sweden as in otlun- couiitriis, the same 
varieties occurring as (dsewhert'. During the so-called hare v, inters, they jmist. 
however, he covered with fir brush, etc., so that the frost may not kill tlimn. 
SoA’eral American sorts, such as Fillmoro, KerFs 1 ^‘olitic, Sharplcss, etc., thrivir 
very well in Swftden. Wond-sti*awh/*n*i(?s are pretty gejiorally grown under glass, 
so as to obtain fruit oarlv. 

Cnliiiarv Vegetables. The cu!tivatio?i of culinary ]dant> has in Sweden 
reached a high stciulaM of ]>crfectian both in the open and in hot beds, and is 
prevalent oaxt the whole country, even north of the arctic circle, whert* a large 
ruralmr of culinary A*egetablcs reach perfection, such as early whit(^-heart cabbage, 
cauliflow’or, early iieas, Swedish *<1101 the ordinary turnips, beet-root, ami many 
others. In the more populous jiarts of the ctiiintry it is carritMl ou on a rather 
large scale, and, if properly managed, this hram h of cultun^ is likely to become a 
very profitable one, the climate ns a general rule )»eing very favoura))ie to similar 
cultivation. The vcg(*tablcs chietiy cultivatcal arc: turnips, red-h(‘(‘t, ra<lishes, 
parsnips, artichokes, onions, cabbage, asparagus, heaiii and i»eas, etc. The seeds 
of vegetables which ripen in the central and nortliern j)art,s of Swedem are considered 
to yield the best crop.s when sow'ii in mon*. southern climates. 

The market-gardens of Sweden are jin-ferahly locattid in the vicinity of the 
larger towns. There are several such gardens in the vicinity of SUjckholm, among 
which may he mentioned: Haga, Ulriksdal, Simdshorg, Enskede, Ado, Siihyholm, 
and others. Among market-gardens in the secoml city of Sweden, (iothenburg, 
may be mentioned tlie nurseries of tlie Gothenburg Garden Society, and of Lag- 
kiareback. 

Floriculture. The cultivation of flowers in Sweden has also boon brought 
to a high state of perfection, both in Iho ojicii air and under glass. As the 
days of summer are very long, plants both thrive ami flower out of doors, ami 
as they are sowm early in the sjjring in hotbeds, the ])laiits are pretty far ad- 
vanced at the time of being planted out, which is generally done at end of 
May or beginning of June; thus, very many kinds of flowers can be cultivated 
which we should scarcely dream of finding under such northern latitudes. It 
would take too much space to enumerate all or even some of those flowering 
plants that grow in the open, here in Sweden. Most of the ornamental annuals 
that are cultivated far more to the south thrive well in the open here, and a 
goodly number of perennials ilo the same. Many ]K 3 dding-plaiits, as pelargoiiias, 
fuchsias, etc., spend the winter in a greenhouse, so that during the summer they 
may used for ornamenting the grounds. 

The cultivation of plants in pots is pretty much the same as that carried 
on in the greater ))art of the rest of Europe. 
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Cactus yrouj) at llumhyarih'n iStockhohu 


Arboriciilturv. A Iwrjjr iiiniihtT ot trees and 8liru])s are cnlti^at<;^l, beiiif? 
]mr1Iy of fona'^n ori’^iiu many inninir eeiuf IVnin x^orth Anienca. Anmnj? the 
most imiMMlant, as rejzards Sweden, are: Aeer platunoifios, -Ksculus hi])].M)e!i-^tamini, 
AIiius ^lnlin<»a, Alnns ineana, Amelaiiehier lJotrya)>iniii, Aiii]>cioi>sis ]u*deraeea» 
Aristoloehia Sijdio, ]J(‘tu!a alba, netula \errucosa. ((.b this latter there is a veiT 
bcautilul variety jaTnliar to Sweilen, with deejdy lobed ioa\es, whh'h differs in no 
slijjljt deptree from other lobed birelujs; its jnime is Uetuhi verrneosa dalocarlioa; 
Swedish: OrniislijrnK). Further: Farajrana arboreseens, Farpiinis betulus, Cornus, 
Corylus avellaiia, ('ratu'^'us, EIa*aftmis arjjentea, hAonyiiius euro]>a>a, syl- 

\atica, Fraxinus, Lijiustriim vulfiare, Lonicera, Malionia aqiiilbliuni, I’hiladelphus, 
Pruiius (several kinds, as Avium, Malmleb, Padiis, N irpniauia, Ptelea tri- 

foliata, Pteroearya eaueasica, Quitcus, Klius, Rihes, Rosa, Rubns. Salix, Sambucus 
nigra, Sambucus racemosa, Sjuropa, Symphoria raeeinosa, Syringa, some kinds and 
many varieties, Tilia, Ulnius, several kinds and many varieties, Viburnuni, etc. 

The public ornamental grounds of Sweden unquestionably bear comparison 
with those of most other countri(;s. Public parks, of great(‘r or lesser extent, are 
to be found in almost every town. The most promiuiait of such grounds are 
undoubtedly the ]mbli<* j»arks of Stockholm, Gotlienburg, Mtilmo, NorrkOi)ing, 
and Gc^fle. In this respect, the ca})ital ranks first, as it can hoar comparison with 
many other larger towms tliat, are situated in far more favourable latitudes. 

Nurseries. There are at present in Sweden a good many nursery-gardens, 
among which may he mentioned the iiursery'-gardens of the SiveiNsh Horti- 
cultural Society, those of thi' Bergius Gardens (containing also a large botanical 
garden), and of the Academy of AgHcultnre, There are such gardens also at 
Norrkeping, Goteborg, Malmu, Halmstad, Ilclsingborg, Alnarp, Greiina, Lindorms- 
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Ms, and other places. These nursery-gardens are not only capable of supplying 
the constantly growing demands of the country for fruit-trees and other mirsery 
plants, but also yield a surplus for exportation. The largest nursery in Sweden 
is at the so-called Hvperimmtal Grounds (Experinicntalfldtet) near Stockholm, 
l)elonging to the Royal Academy of Agriculture. The methods employed for propagating 
trees and bushes, as also their general treatment, are the same as in other countries. 

lustmotion. Among schools for the training of gardeners may be mentioned 
the school in couiiection with the Swedish Horticultural Society, the schools at 
the Bergius Gardens and at the Experimental Grounds, both near Stockholm, the 
Agi-icultural High Schools at Ultuna, near Uppsala, ami at Alnarp in Sk&ne. 
Jd[oreov<^r, many gardeners aie trained both at the Royal Palace (lardens and at 
other large gardens. The schools at the Ex]K‘.ninental Groumis and of the Sw^edish 
Horticultural Society, are the chief educational institutions in the kingdom. — 
Instruction in gardening is also iinimrted at ihc hour airricuJturnl schools, 
distributed over the whol<‘ kingdoiu. 

The lirmesr basis tor tills In-anch of ('ulture lic.s however, in its being made 
a subject of jxtnular iduraiion. <!ardoning is tought at rite Seminaries for 
Co »nno/ School 'reacher.', an. I, fur h.crmore, at all I'oinmon .schools in flie kingdom 
there an tirlwoJ itardens, ft»r which pur]K»se the parish must grant the necessary 
ground. Thee gardens are to contain Tin* most usual culiiiary herbs, a few 
medical plan's an arboretum, etc. The children there learn to work in a garden, 
ami each yo.ir roctnve tre(’s and huslies to plant at their own liome,-. 

Besides the two ini])ortant Botauicai Gardens at Up])<ala and Lund, which 
are more espcjcially intended for academical tuition, hnt are, moreo\c'r. of great 
importance as insTitntioiis for testing and accliniatixing, we mn<t not omit to 
mention the aforesaid Experimental Grounds of the Academy of Agricnhun*, a large? 
space, where a considerable number of park and fruit-trees ami ornamtmtal shrubs 
are raised, and trials imnlo to acclimatize and utilize them, as well a< our kitchen 
herbs tnid decorative plants. 

Horticultural Societies, to the number of about twenty, <)>read ail the 
kingdom, are active in promoting sliow's. issuing arirl distrihnting publications, 
imparting instruction, ami supplying plants and .seed. Among such societies may 
be mentioned the Swedish llorticultural Society (Sveriska TnidgardsfOnmingeii), 
founded as early as 18;i2, attached to whicii is an extensive cultiirt* of plants, 
fruit, and tr(?es; the Gardeners’ Society of Stockholm (Stoekholms Gartnersiillskt])); 
the Skl.ne Horticultural Society (Skanska TrildgardsfOreningen), at Liiiid; the 
Friends of Horticulture (Hortikulturens Vaiiner), at Gothenburg; ami others. The 
Agricultural Societies empioy mattler gardeners^ one for each I.iin, who are to 
aid the public with advice and information. 

Tlie railways, which by their neat buildings have in no slight degree contri- 
buted to the improvement of the houses of the peasantry, in the same way have 
effected untold good by their gardens adjacent to the stations. 

As to the imports and exports of garden i)roducts, we note that the export 
is of no great consequence, and that among articles of import there were, in 1900, 
living plants to the value of 403,007 kronor, flowers, 253,408 kronor, and 
flower-bulbs to the value of 300,441 kronor. Cf. Table 78, p. 669. 

The process of development which Horticulture has undergone of late years in 
Sweden is to be attributed not only to increased enlightenment, but also to the 
example given by a number of large estate owners, on whose land this cultivation 
has for some time flourished, and to the encouragement given by the Government, 
Agricultural Societies, and private Associations. 
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2. CATTLE-REARING. : 

■ 

Next to agriculture proper, cattle-rearing and dairy-fainoaing 
to be cotinted among the most important of the industries of Swedeai'^ 
The extensive meadows and the rich forest-pastures supply, too, the 
most favourable conditions for cattle-rearing in our country. This 
branch of industry has, however, remained stationary for a long time, and 
was neglected in many respects. But the last few decades have brought 
alxmt an immense change, a more comprehensive one, perhaps, than in 
any other department of our economic life. 

In order to find a common ex})ression for the amount of the stock, 
tJie tlifferent kinds of eattJe must be reduced to a unity, in regard to 
their economic value. In the statistics of Swi^dish agriculture it has 
been the custoiTi to convert them into a >^reduced number of cattle», 
in which a liorse is counted as = of a head of cattle, a sheep = 

a goat = *12, a pig = ^' 4 ; besides which, a young horse or head of 
cattle has been counted us being bid half an animal. By using this scale 
of reduction we obtain the following figures for the total live stock in our 
country, at different jieriods, in comparison aLso with the population: 


ir»7i 
ISUf) 
isf»o 
l«7o 
. liwxe 

As re^anb tin*, year tlie relative iininher of lattle \? enleulated by 

H. Foiissell (ujM»n whose figures for that year we base our own) as being some- 
what higher than that shown here in the Table, his calculations ]>ointing to a 
smaller population than that given here by guess-work. Thus, in any case it 
would seem incontrovertible that between 1571 and 1805, the increase in the 
number of cattle was not, by far, equal to the increase of x>opulation, and that 
the same circumstance has continued during a great jiart of the Ifith century, 
too. The contrary has been the case, however, during the last thirty years. ' 

With regard to these figures, it must not, however, be forgotten that the 
numher of cattle is not the only standard, but that qualify is a point of \iew 
no less important. If we regard this too, the relative decline just mentioned, 
from the year 1571 to 1870, will be certainly considerably diminished, and 
the increase, from 1870 to 1900, be of much greater value than the figures given 
above would lead us to supjiose. 

If the amount of the stock of cattle be compared with the extent of the 
cultivation of cereals during different periods, the result will be as follows. For 
every hundred quintals (or 200 ewts.) of cereals harvested about the year 1570, 
there were kept a ^reduced number* of 60 head of cattle. About the year 1800, 

^ Reindeer arc also included here, to a number of 232,000, estimated as corresponding 
to a >rednced> number of 46,400 cattle. 


Po]nilation. 
2. 122.1 KM > 
5.136,(HMI 


Reduced number 
of caitle. 

l.UTiMKK) 
2.0l.s,n(Mi 
2.41 UXMM) 
2.622.(«K) 
3,429,(H;m> 


Id. pe.r 
iiihab. 

1,184 

83.“> 

l>b2 

(> 2 i* 

ti6S 
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this relative number had decreased to about 32, and about 1870, all the way to about 
15. Since then, the munbcr has, we may say, remained at about the last-named 
fig:urc. One can plainly see how, through many centuries, the* cultivation of 
cereals was much more attended to than cattle-rearing, while in our days, the 
care of both finds about equal expression. 

The absolute and the relative amount of the mnnbcr of earth* during difierent 
periods, regard being ah^o paid to the ditiVn*nt kinds of cattle, may be seen from 
the table here subjoined (’r-able 75). 


Table Liv** sioch In Swetien at tlljfevenf poriads. 


Kinds of Aniiual.'-. 


Total 

niimlxT 

111 18.'H'» 

lu 19(Ki 



' fn 157 J. : 

In 1895. 



Horst'S 

16s,(»«m 

392.<H«) 


RH) 

1^7 

162 

193 

Cows 

' 420.n<iO 

Mr..(l90 


1.765,999 

467 

331 

Mi > 

Other Cal! It' , . 

, 37s.»>nO 


7S6,< K H ) 

‘'I8.9f>9 

•129 

268 

169 ! 

Sbot'ji 

569.! 

1,216.<H»9 

I,.55< M^>9 

! .261JHMI 

6.22 

5( )2 

246 

( (4oats 

155.<MUi 

149.91 M: 

17s.<HH> 


172 

5.S 

15 i 

iPiji. 

27<H'tM' 

499JHIU 

:>55.9tH> 

KRi.OlH) 

:;99 

1<15 

157 : 


i.D.11.000 

3.600.000 

4.470, <NH1 

5,20:t.(NM) 

2,1 Os 

1.4S0 

i,02r> 


At the ])resent lime, Sweden has, relatively to its pnpiilation, a 
larger stock of cattle than most other countries of A\'eslern Knropr, 
with exception (»nly as regards slieep' and goats. The inei‘«*asiiig dt'\ e- 
lopment of cattle-rearing during later years, is also l^nnie witness to 
by the following figures, from Table (>0, uhieli show Sweden's imports 
and exports of cattle and of eattle-fariiiiiig ju'odncts, rinring the ]>eriod 
1871 1900. In yearly averages, the value aim iiiite<l to:^ 


Averages. 

Ill lS71 75 

> 1S78 80 

1881 85 

^ 1886 00 

. 1801,05 

^ 1806,, <.H) 


Imports. 

::’4,sr)2,000 kronor. 

21 . 785.000 

25.697.000 

22.385.000 
17,1.50,0(K> 
2r).902.<‘<Mj 


Exports. 

14,.5**.1.(kX) kronor. 

16.228,000 
2r>,t»<;:j,,(Kjo 
30.7T5,<HK) 
51,7;17.<H)0 
40,768,<M.H) > 


8u^JlIu^ al Kxpi»rls. 

- IO.201.0<H> kronor. 

- S,557.JXH> * 

266.0(H> » 

: 17,H0,(MH) > 

i" :14,5 s7,«miO I 

23,866.000 


Thus, while during the first jieriod Sweden imported these products 
to an annual value of 10 mill, kronor more than the value of the 
export.«5, the exports were, instead, in 1890/1900, of the greater value, 
and exceeded tlie imjjorts by a sum of 24 mill, kronor annually. 


With resjiect to the total i»ro(liice of cattle-njariJig, the following data, from 
P. Faulbeck, may he given. The total nuin)>er of domestic animals horn an- 
nually may be estimated at 85 > of the number of the cows, 94 % of that of 
the sheep, 105 % of tnc goats, and 12H % of the ]>igs, tlnis at iiresent annually 
about 1,500,000 calves, 1,200,000 lambs, 80,000 kids, and 1,000,000 pigs. There 
is, in addition, an estimated annual number of 25,000 foals. The reduction by 
death (irrespective of slaughtering) is estimated at 2 % of tlie number of horses 
kept, 2 V '2 % of that of head of cattle, an<l 6 % of the number of calves, kids, 
lambs, and pigs born. There were slaughtered^ according to the calculations of 

^ A krona = l lO shilling or 0 '268 dollar. 
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the author named, on an average for the years 1886/88, 10,000 horses, 88,000 
oxen, 9,000 hulls, 109,000 cows, 9,000 steers and heifers, 997,000 calves, 96,000 
goats, l,2:t2,000 sheep and lambs, and 582,000 pigs. For the feeding of the 
cattle were used annually during 1885/88, 78,000 quintals (^t 1*97 cwts.) of 
wheat, 640,000 quintals of rye, 1,386,000 quintals of barley, 6,002,000 quintals 
of oats, 1,238,000 quintals of peas, and 347,000 quintals of beans and vetches, 
or together, 9,697,000 (juintals of ocrcals, which corresponded to 46 % of the 
total annual (•ercal-iiaT\cbt ol the coiiTitr>. In addition, there were used 2,606,000 
quiiitals of potatoes, ami 1,999,000 quintals of other root-crops. Including hay 
and other fVcding-stufls, the total value ol the cattle-fodder used, was 248 million 
kronor, or r»t> % of the value ot the total agricultural produce of the land. 

After tLoM^ sliort remarks, some attention must now l)e paid to 
eadi of the most im])ortan1 kinds of cattle which are embraced by 
Swedish cattle-rearing. 


Horses. 

Ill 1371, Sv\<*deii ]H s-esM not iar fioiii 200 horses for every thou- 
sand of its ]K»]‘iiItilion, a numlar 'which, in 1805, had fallen to about 
160 and. by 1 jc \car 1^70, still fnr1ht‘r decreased to 10»). But since 
then, this dccliin^ ha- ceased, s<» that in 1900 there -w’cic still 103 horses 
for cadi tlnaisand nf the inqnilation. 

The lad-nann (1 liginc i^ a ]jictty higli one, sc(‘n Irom a Euro])ean 
]>oini ol vi(wv, and in tlic whole of We.stcTn Enro])e tln're w'cre but 
Ilennunk aiid Finlaml wlii li dubl show hi;;]ier fignn‘s. The average 
for hiinijc i- Iml 3.'), (iJnt tor Kadeiii Euro])e al out 173). 

T1h‘ total ninnher ot in Swulen ai tlje clo-««‘ of *9tiO am^mnl- 

cd to 33.>.t'30. Iblalivciv, the ^natcd iniinler of lioiscs n( fonnd 
in Skanc and Upplcind; a dtliiib^l view ol the Vtcal dilfercnccs is 
by llie nia]) on page 332. may now give tlic bdlovv lug brief account 
of flic history <»1 Ibe horst* in Sweden 

c «iiii mill hide, honi tlx' toini ot ll)t nil nnii from vn hat tra«iition^ relate, 
that s\u*(l( if s tnst laic of hoisc^ lame tioni tlx* Fii''! and (leM^nd^ tiom a Tartaric 
larc ot hoiM's v-till in ^oiith-Fa'^ti in Uiivvin. Out in coiiH'qucnce of the 

in<'C‘^‘'^^nt intcr-hreeding with other laccs, the original t\]»c ha*' dibappeared, and 
the inhahitants ot the ^'oitli had, even during the viking-i»criod, active intercourse 
witli toreiini lands, vvlx'ii horses vverc* brought home, amongst other boot>. It 
only (luring the middle ages and with the de\elo]»in(*iit ot chivuli} that the liorse 
reeeiv(*d nxm* consideration and, at the sanx* time, better care and attention, 
llorse-hreeding was emliraced with interest on kiiightJ.v and inonasteriaJ estates, 
and it is probable that tlie retnining knights brought liome manv a nobh* borse 
from tlx‘ Orient and trom W*(*stcin Kurojie, which was afterwards uschI lor the 
imju’ovenxmt ot the Swedish horses. 

The first ste]is we know of with certainty lor the improvement of horse- 
breeding, were takc'ii during the time of King Gnstavus ^asa (1623/60). lie 
established studs of mart's and even ridiiig-scliools ni»on tlx' newlv loriiied royal 
(‘States, where lx* }dace(l Friesland hor&(‘s he had inirchast'd. During the following 
conturit's, Sw (‘(It'll had to go through inanj wais and, (hiring these, a great num- 
ber of horses ot dilierent hneds were bi ought home. We know also that horses 
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were received as gifts^ and were purchased by our Kings and the repitea&etlili^ 
of our higher nobility. During the 17th century, the Swedish horse does not 
seem to have been distinguished for sue and strength, and the measurement of a fuH* 
si/ed remount uas but 138 contimettrs, and therefore it is not strange that Gustavus 
Adolphus had hib squadrons stiengthoned uith shaip-shooters, and that C’harles XI 
remounted a great pait of his cavaln in the Baltit provinces 



Horse of the Xorth Siredish rotr. 

From tiim*. to time also, special regulations were issued intended to im- 
prove horse-l)rc(jding, but the Swedish horse seems to have been, even at the 
beginning of tlie liUh century, of no very superior quality. Then a certain inter- 
est seems to liavti awakened for the import of good breeding animals, and it was 
natural that such animals of noble race were procured, in the first place, in order 
to obtain l»ettcr riding and carriage horses, as agriculture did not yet demand 
horses of a heavier description. In 1805 two thorough-bred stallions were pur- 
chased in London by a jirivate person, which were the first horses of this kind 
known to have landed in Sweden. After this, there were imported, year after 
year, breeders more or less adapted for the purpose intended, and it may be 
mentioned that from 1818 to 1859 there were imported 120 thorough-bred 
stallions and mares, and 6 stallions and 30 mares of Oriental race. 

In the middle of that century, a very great improvement in Sw'edish agri- 
culture began, and it consequentry became necessary to take measures for the 
improvement of the ordinarv^ farm-horse, which, especially in the central and 
southern parts of the country, showed itself to be too small and weak for 
the new agricultural machines and the deeper cultivation of the soil. In order 
to give the Swedish farm-horse more bulk and strength, breeders of foreign 
cold-blooded races have been imported and crossed with the farm-horse type, 
which crossing is still being continued. 
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It was not till in the middle of the decade 1 84 1 50 that horses of Perch ron 
race were bought, but these soon fell into disrepute, chiefly because only a low 
were of the pure race, while the greater number were lymphatic, heavy Boulen- 
naise horses, which had been imported under the title of I’ercherons. 

It was afterwards y^ry justly considered that a breed of horses from a 
mountainous district would be more suitable for the purpose in view, and there- 
fore people began to import Belgian horses of the Ardennes race^ and the 
endeavour has general]) been to obtain animals, not too heavy, but with close 
and powerful forms and good action, 'Fliis im])ort. which still <* 0 !ttinues — many 
Belgian horses arriving annually at Swedish harbours — has had very good 
influence, ami O’iseiitially contributed to the iiupnnc'uiciir t»f the race of horses 
.in many parts of the country where it has be(ai found sjiitabJc to keej) cold- 
blooded horses. The first time an Ardeimes horse wa^^ }«nblicly sluuvii in Sweden 
was at the Gonerai SAvedish Airriciiltiiral Show at Mahno, in !HS1, where it 
attracted great attention. 

On the same occasion, a ^ horAc was. tbr tlu' tii>f time in Sweden, 

also awarded a pri/e. A ]>reTf> great mniihcr of thi- rare ha\i' hraai imjtorted, 
hut the iin]M)rt iias de hmid of late yra>>. li; tho<r oi Shaiit wlu'n*. 4 *nlti- 

vatioii oi sugar-beet carrie*! on. tin riyd(*sdale ho!>e h;.'' eontiilence and 
has proved suitable b)r the hea\\ draijght-wurk oeeniriiig in the ahove-iiiiniod 
districts. 

In the decadi. begii ning 1^71, some J^inzptmer horstA were introdnred fn»m 
^he Xoric Alp-district in South-Western Austria, but tins race ]>nned unsuitable 
for our country, in as much a< the )*re(‘d grew inferior. Finally, some 
as tliey are called, have been brought from Kugland for hna-ding purpose^.. ]»uf 
they have i»roduc(‘d a )»recd of a greatly varying character, in coiis(‘<jm'nee (»t w hirli 
' the import has recently ceased. 

Df late year.s. the interest in the iniprovenient of Iho breeding of 
horses of noble race has shown itself to be greatly oii the iiuo'ease in 
Sweden. Several orietital horses were irnjjorted l^y King CJiarles XV, 
the descendants of whi(;lj have not ]>rov(Ml very pjoniin'oit. for wliieh 
reason the breeding is not continued. As in Hinst oiln^r countries, 
so also in Sweden one has Jearned the groat imjaatance of the pKfjlish 
thorough -bred for the iui])rovejnout of the breeding of ]n»rses of noble 
race, and from 18(10 — wljen the General Swedisii Rac ing (Mub was 
organized, and the*, interest for sport was awakened •— to the 

number of thorough-breds in the country increa.sed from i;i to 4:1, 
and has continually increased since then, so that, at ])reseiit, tlie 
race numbers about UOO. Horses arc also imjKcrted annual Iv fnan Past 
Prussia and Hanover, which have favourably contributed, e"s])ecially in 
the southern part of tlie country, to the imj»ro\ emejit of Hie breeding 
of horses of noble race. 

The studs supported hy the Government ha\e been laid down 
during the last few decades. Strbmsholm in Vestmanlarul in 187-J, and 
ilyingo in Skanc in 1887, were changed to stallion depots. The num- 
ber of stallions at the former place at the end of lb02 was (55, of which 
6 weie thorough-bred, and 51) half-blood, while at the latter depot 
there av re 9d stallions, of which 9 were thoroiigh-br#^d and 84 half- 
blood, l^esides which there are at Flyinge some twenty young stallions 
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of different races^ bought, for the most part, as foals in Hanover, 
and intended to recruit the numbers of the stallions at the depots. 
The State military riding-school is at StrOmsholm. There are depots 
for 850 remounts at UtnaslOt, near StrOmsholm, and at HerrevadsHosto ■ 
in Sk&ne. 

The chief private studs in the country are Tjoloholm in Halland, ■ 
with thorough-bred and half-blood horses; Brodda in Skdne, with 
Anglo- Arabian horses; Vidtskofle in the same province, with half- 
blood horses; Hagelsberga in Vestmanland, and Blomberg in Vester- 
gOtland, with Ardennes horses. 

In 1874, the Government began to give premiums for horses. Ac- 
cording to a regulation of 1900, naw in force, the Government gives 
premiuins for thorough-bred oriental and English stallions and also 
for cold-blooded stallions of certain kinds; but premiums for mares 
with foals and i'or young horses, are given out of funds provided partly 
by the State and partly by Count\' Councils, Agricultural Societies, 
and ])rivate associations. 


In .‘ucnnlinjjj to tlic reports of 

the Stud (Jeneral Itoani, prc-iiiiuiiis were 
awarded to 470 sttillioiis and '2,0H5 iiiar(;s 
and younjr horses, 'the ]>r(‘jfiiuins anioiin- 
t(M| to 20<‘,,sri kronor, to wliicli the 
Ajzrirultural Societies contributed 
kronor. The total cxpen'^c'^ of tin*. A-rricnl- 
tural Societies, in r,oej. bn* the. [>roinotion 
of liorsc-brecdini: anionnti'd J.s!*,oT7 
kronor. I’hosf' of the Mat(’ aniuonted, in 
1902, to kronor, lotal ex pen '^es of 

the Aiiricultiiral Societies and tlie State 
amounted tojjci'tiier tj» 14 4, 7 'is knnior. 
The State-^rant idr horse ]ireiiiiunis used 
to amount, to kronor, Init, from 

the IjcuhniiiifT of tlie year Itino. it Jias 
been incr(‘ascd to icc.0u(t kronor. 
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(iofland poiuf ('tUttssi). 


Of late years, a numl»er oi Sorietles firr horse-hr ending ^ and /bo/- 

companit’s, have liecn e.‘<(ablished in different ]»arts of the country, which, for the 
most lairt, endeavour to promote the. breeding of draught-horses by improving them, 
by means of cold-blood(^d races. ht‘sides the JVurthent Sfitd-ISook, of w hich 4 volumes 


have api)ean?d, in Avhich artM.’iitercd the lliorough-hred horses of the country, stud- 
books are issued liy scMiral I./ans, both for warm and cold-blooded liorses. Racen^ 


where only geiitlemen may ride, are held annually at lo race-courses under the direc- 
tion of the .lockey (’lub and local committees. In 1901, x)rizes wrerc awarded to the 


amoniit of 33,400 kronor, Ix'.sides 93 prizes of honour, and 3,020 kronor as breeding- 
prizes. Sc\(u*al Trotting-iduhs hold races in the central parts of the country. 


But some few decades l)ack, there still existed in the eastern provin- 
ces of Sweden a race, of horses which in many respects resembled the Tar- 
taric race in liussia. It has now disappeared in consequence of crossing 
with other breeds. 
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In Xorrland and the western provinces there exists a native breed 
which is also prevalent in Norway, where it is found best and most 
typically in the districts around Lake MjOsen, and on the southern 
slopes of the Dovre mountain. Being powerful, with close forms, hardy 
and contented, this breed, which ought to be called the northern breeds 
but which is known as the Norwegian, or North Swedish, is of great 
value for the forest and mountainous districts of the country. In many 
of the northern Lans of the country, premiums are now given for 
stallions of the above-named race only. 

There formerly existed in great iinmber.s on the island of Gotland 
the small horses called >Russar», but they gradually disappeared in 
consequence of the ; re-parcelings, (see p. 512), so that at present they 
are. only few in number. 



Shane half-blood horse. 


In Vesterg(*)tland and in several other provinces, the farm-horse is 
the result of a crossing with the Ardennes breed, which is employed 
more and more tor the improvement of the farm-horse in the central 
and southern parts of the country. The breeding of horses of noble 
race flourishes best in Skane, but good warm-blooded animals are also 
bred elsewhere in the country. This branch of horse-breeding has, 
however, of late been superseded in places where it was formerly car- 
ried on with interest, by the breeding of cold-blooded draught-horses, 
less difficult and not requiring su(;h thorough knowledge of the subject. 
The cultivation of noble breeds has, however, been making progress in cer- 
tain districts, owing partly to an increased demand for remounts. 
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Table 76. JmportB and exports of Live Stock. By heads. 


Average for 
the years 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep and goats. 

Pigs. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1866/70 

665 

1,336 

233 

15,415 

193 

7,919 

580 

8,659 

1871/75 

l,r)82 

2,218 

662 

20,107 

203 

17,694 

2,822 

16,044 

1876 80 

2,179 

1,516 

2.049 

27,530 

d37 

22,939 

4,467 

16,565 

1881 i 

3,055 

2,664 

3,213 

31,870 

808 

29,156 

6,276 

32,206 

1886 90 

l,?i08 

2.9.S6 

3,632 

.32.861 

877 

36.1!I0 

5,219 

13,855 

1891,95 

! 1,060 

! 2,715 

2,372 

: 19,671 

339 

10.2(0 

620 

2,041 

1896/(t0 

1 1,961 

1 1,716 


' 10;(»75 

108 

. 5.543 

759 

4,554 

In 1000 

i 2.410 

: 1.420 

1,772 

, 3,820 

95 

: 2,6S7 

414 

116 


lias hoer\ done by tlio Gov<rrnmeiit and by private individuals 
to iiii])rove horse-breeding in Sweden, but, as a rule, a definite plan 
has been wanting in the work, and experiments have been made with 
a nuniber foreign breeds, of which many have sh«)wn themselves 
as not adapted to the conditions of the co^^nt^3^ It is but of late years 
that the views on the subject have become settled, and that definite ends 
]iuv(» been ndojded for lu’Ceding in different places; the time should, 
conse<juentl\', not be far distant — considering the great interest with 
which horse-br(*eding is now embraced — when Sweden will have 
conform breeds of horses, tit. for the uses intended, an honour to the 
country and the breedei’s, and sought for in tlie. markets of the world. 
— Some figures concerning Sweden’s tutjwriif and vxjtorfs of horses are 
given ill Table 76. 


Cattle, 

If confidence can he placed in the figures for the 16th century, 
W'hioh are given in Table 75, page 550, Sweden should have possessed 
at that distant time nearly one head of cattle for each of the inhabit- 
ants of the country. In our days the relative figure is only about 
half as large. If we regard only the number of cotvs, no diminu- 
tion has taken place during the whole of the 19th century, and w^hile 
the total has thus been fully maintained, the quality of the stock has 
very considerably improved. 

In general, Sweden is especially rich in cattle, so that out of all 
the countries of Western Europe it is surpassed only by Denmark and 
Finland, while Norway is about equal to Sweden. The four northern 
countries thus occupy the foremost place in this respect in the western 
half of our quarter of the globe. The relative number of cows in 
the different parts of Sweden is shown by the map on page 558, which 
embraces the frequency within every hundred, for the year 1889. 

The history of cattle in our country presents a good many vicissitudes. The Law 
of Uppland, A. D. 1206, describes Swedish cattle as being small, hornless, white 
or whitish grey, often with dark spots. The Alpine breed in Northern Sweden 
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is so still, ;i race we have every reason to consider as being the oldest in 
the country. Hut at an early date there came into the country" — probably 
from th(i East — a larger horned race of cattle, reddish-yellow in colour, which 
towards the North more and more invaded the districts of the older race. This 
race has by dc^grees bec<»me crossed with, and in many j)lace8 replaced by, purely 
foreign ]»reeds, but it long snrvivfid typically in the forest-districts of Smaland, 
and is still Ibund in th(^ island of Gotland. 

AV(5 tiud few notices of stei)s taken for the promotion of cattle-breeding 
during the middle ages, hut we know* that cattle were exported in large numbers 
from Smaland and several other i^rovinccis. During the energetic reign of Gnstavus 
Vasa (1523/60), steps commenced to be taken to improve cattle-breeding, 
and Thitdi cattle were imported by the King in question for his own estates. 
There wctc large iiumhers upon these estates and those of the higher nobilityl 
The greatest herd >vas that on the estate ^of Gripsholm, numbering 645 head of 
cattle. After the death of King Gnstavus, the breeding of cattle seems to have 
continuously det?lined, and it wuis only during the 19th century that Swedish 
farmers learned the iinjiortance of cattle-rearing for remunerative farming. 
This inter(jst comm(aic(;d, however, in certain districts during the preceding cen- 
tury, so that cattle of foreign breeds were imported to estates in Skane, both 
from Denmark, Holland, and England. As early as 1743, Jonas Alstromer — 
the gi’(‘at patriot, whos(^ activity became of such an importance to the industry 
of Sweden — ])rocurod cattb^ from England for his estate of flojeutor]) iji Vester- 
gotlaiid, and in many puldif'utions the advice was given to ]>ay better care and 
attention to cuttle than was usually doin'. Tin incessant wars during the 17th 
and the beginning of the Irttli ctntnries, together with the cattle-} dague, which, 
from 1745 to I??''!’., ({(‘siroyed man> herds in didereiit provinces, were the chief 
causes of the abs(,‘nce of n nion gemraJ intciH'st in cattle-breeding. 



Farmyard of an estate in Central Sieeden. 



I»0 >1. A&)kmhT!vis Am m 

Some tjm^ after 1830, Jlem Narinp retamed to Sweden after hat jog 
many years in England in the study of farming and the breeding of domestic 
animals. He deseribod English conditions with all the warmth of youth, and he 
succeeded in interesting several landed i>roprictors of Southern Sweden in an 
improved system of breeding domestic animals. A pretty largo number of animals, 
and amongst them several breeds of cattle, were purchased l>y Xoring from abroad, 
chiefly for estates in Skane. 

In general, the opinion was held that Swedish cattle, in order to get larger 
and more milk-giving, should Ive crossed with fonigti bmcds. and several fine 
stocks {^estate-hreeds'ii) were produced both in Southern and in (,'ontral Sweden, as 
the result of the imimrtations <luring the preceding century, and of carefully 
directed breeding. Interest in the matter was still kept np l»y privattj fanners, 
and material for improvement of their brer'ds was wmght b»r in England and 
along the coasts of tin North Sea, frojn Jutland to Holland. 



Coir of the nd’and’whitc Swedish race. 


It was not until 1844 that the Government powerfully intervened in order to 
improve Swedish cattle-breeding, when the Riksdag voted 105,000 kronor for the 
purchase of breeders, which were to be stationed on suitable estates and form stock- 
breeding farms, from which breeders should be sold to private farmers. In accord- 
ance with the then prevalent taste for foreign animals, eight stock-herds were bought, 
viz., four of the Ayrshire^ two of the Pembroke^ one of the Voigtland^ and one of 
the Algau breeds each herd consisting of 20 cows and 2 bulls, which were placed each 
in its special district. Curiously enough, no stock-breeding farm of Swedish animals 
was established. From 1859/67, the Government gave a further grant of about 1 00,000 
kronor for the purchase of good breeders and for the establishment of such stock- 
farms, but, in spite of that, these farms began to decrease, so that the. last were 
broken up and the animals sold, in 1871. The breeds imported had shown them- 
selves, with the exception of the Ayrshires, unsuitable to Swedish conditions, and 
sickness had appeared, too, amongst animals of the breed just mentioned. In 1864, 
a breeding-stock of short-horns was established at Alnarp, which is still existing. 



oimv. 


; The money obtained by the sale of the breeding-stocks of ca^ and i^eq> 
owned by the State, now forms a fund from which prizes of honour to an amount 
of 10,000 kronor are distributed at the General Swedish Agricultural Shows for 
the finest herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 

During the period just mentioned many breeding-stock farms were established 
by private persons and by agricultural societies, with animals of several different 
breeds; some of these farms have been of gi*eat use, others again of little value. 
After the Ayrshirci breed had fallen into some discredit owing to its suscepti- 
bility to sickness, the black-and-white cattle from Holland came into fashion and 
were soon widely spread throughout the country, Ex])eri(}iice has shown, however, 
that this breed is not in general suitable for the clima,te and nature of Central 
Sweden, and still less for that of the northern i)art of the country, for w^hich 
reason it is k(^pt at ])resent priiicij)all\ in Skane. 



Coir of the Stredhh Alpine rc'r. 


Of Into years the intorosl in the im])rovoineiit of oattle lias been 
pretty lively in our ooiintry. An important step in this direction has 
been taken hy the introduction of a regular system of prizes, by wliich 
means greater regularity in breeding has been brought about in differ- 
ent parts of the country and an inducement occasioned to keep only 
such breeds of cattle as are suitable for the different districts. A special 
account of this question is given Ixdow, on page ,564. 

Attemtion was also drawn by degrees to the fact that on many 
estates there w^ere conform breeds worth improving. These breeds 
had sprung up by crossing tlie Swedish red cattle with foreign races, 
amongst which the short-horned variety must be considered as having 
been the most active. In 1892, a great number of farmers in Central 
Sweden formed the Society for the breeding of Bed-and- white Swedish 
cattle, for the purpose of searching out and jierpetuating the breeding- 
material in the country consisting of red-and- white milkers, and, by 
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systematic selection, to work for the improvement of this material into 
a constant race ])ossessin£!; high .milking properties, as well as awaken- 
ing an interest in, and spreading a knowledge of the rational treat- 
ment and improvement of cattle. The breed at Stjernsund in Nerike, 
which is the result of crossing the long-valued Vallaholm race with 
Shorthorns, was taken as a standard for the race. 

The very year after the establishment of the society, 62 bulls 
and 788 cows were registered in its Herd-Books. These figures have, 
been steadily increasing; in 1903 they amounted to 215 t)ulls and 
2,838 cows. Ill order still further to improve the breeding of cattle, 
and to attain regularity in the system, bull-societies have been formed 
in many places, in most of the LUns. 

At the jiresent time 
the following breeds of 
oattle are those most 
generally sjiread in 
S w( ‘d e n : the A Ip i u e 

rarf in Xorrl and, where 
in many Lilns it is fhe 
only tvpt‘ admitted to 
competitions; the Apr- 
in tin* central 
and soutliern jiarts of 
Ihe country, where the 
Shorllioru herds are 
also found ujion many 
estates; the Iled-mul- 
wlrlfr Siredish cattle^ 
more or less resem- 
hling the Shorthorn or 
Ayrshire types, are spread throughout the central part of Sweden; the 
Lowland catfir, principally Last Frisian^ are found best developed in 
Skane; finally, the old light-yellow Swedish race is found under the name 
of the Gotland hrerd on the island of (lotJand, wdiere an attempt is 
being made to improve it by pure breeding. There are, besides, excel- 
lent herds of red Danish cattle in Halland; Jersey cattle, of which 
some breeds have been imported during the last decade.; and, on some 
estates, the Aigau race. Xaturally, there are everywhere found in the 
country products of all possible and impossible crossings, which are a 
consequence of that want of order which prevailed in the direction of 
Cattle-breeding before the organization of the prize-giving system. 

As late as in the decade 1851/60, the of dairy-farm produce 

were still pretty large, so that on an average, during the years 1854/58, 
there were imported 510,100 kilograms of butter, 425,100 kilograms of 
cheese, and 2,300 head of cattle, whilst cereals were exported. In the 
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Table 77. Imports and exports of Meat and pork. By quintals a 1 97 cwts. 


Average for 
the years. 

Moat. 

luipurts. 1 UxportH. 

Pork. 

Sansage. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Kxporta. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

I 

Imports, i 

Exports. 

1861/65 

4,419 

452 

15,273 

471 

403 

1 

20,01)5 1 

924 

1866/70 

4,037 

1,228 

9,40t5 

1,152 

175 

1 

13,618 i 

2,381 

1871/75 1 

7,486 

1,313 

74,911 

2,325 

363 

19 

82,760 ! 

3,657 

1876/80 

11,635 

1,246 

131,125 

1,081 

348 

151 

143,108 ! 

2,478 

1881 85 

15,414 

1,739 

85,502 

4,849 

202 

217 

101,118 ! 

6.805 

1886/90 

14,434 

2.098 

72.069 I 

45,752 

149 

607 

86,652 ! 

48;457 

1891/95 

8,800 

5,665 

58,919 i 

i 69,545 

141 

692 

67,860 i 

75,902 

1896 00 

’ ll,r)22 

3.610 

98,081 1 

1 36,210 

84 

; 269 

1(J9,687 1 

40,089 

Jn 1900 

! 15.086 

2.138 

l(Ki.748 ! 

! 12,214 

62 

11 

121,896 ! 

14,363 1 


decade of 1SG1;1S7(), Sweden began to export butter (see Table 79, p. 571), 
and since that time the ini})ort of cattle decreased simultaneonsly with 
the ap]>earance ol Swedish cattle in foreign markets. As early as 1^53 
endeavours were made both in Skane and (Trothenbnrg for the export 
of cattle to Denmark and England. In 1SG5, the export had become a 
])aying business, which for a time was increasing. 

It now su(‘mi:d as it Swedish cattle-l>reeriinfr had a f?oo(i future before it, 
and that it would be able to jrain a sufliciently larjje market for its produce, 

priiicii)ally in Kngland but also in (lerniany. Ihit in consequence of the order 
issued )»y tin? Fmrlisb authorities in 1892 aj^ainst the introduction to (Jreat Ilri- 
tiiin of li^e tattle, and of the lepal rcfrulations which, since 1895, render the 

import i»f cattb' into (Germany dilticult, the hreedinjt of cattle has, however, been 
checked to a very consideralde degree. At present, atttnnids are being made to 
hriiu? about a wt.dl-organized export of nieofy and slaughter-houses for the jnirpose 
are beginning It) be erected in many towns along the coast. I'espectiTjg the im- 
ports and exports of meat, S(‘e Table 77. Most of the great amount of meat im- 
ported comes from America, and includes a great quantity of salt liorse-ttesh that 
we might do witheut. 

In isweden, as iii most (dher Kuro]»eaii countries, inhercnlosis occurs amongst 
the cattle, (iieat etioits are now being made to combat the disease and to 
obtain perfectly healtljy hnuMls of cattle. It is only exceptionally that tuberculosis 
has been lound among the cattle of Norrland, and many hrl^cds in the central 

and southern jiaits of the country that have been examined by the aid of 

tubcrculiiie, have not shown any reaction. 

Finally, we give some data concerning the numher of cattle in 
Sweden of late years, distinguishing between oxen, bulls, cows, and 
cattle under two years of age: 



Oxen. 

Bulls. 

Cows. 

Young cattle. 

Total. 

Tn 1870 

> 1880 

> 1890 

. mo 

... 269,762 
... 289,071 
... 253,735 
... 218,932 

38.647 

47,985 

49,0(16 

51,390 

1,231,477 

1,409,236 

1,578,927 

1,764,839 

426,014 

481,465 

517,763 

547,414 

1,603,000 

2,227,757 

2,300,401 

2,582,553 


These figures show’ that the breeding of cattle goes steadily forward. 
The number of oxen has, however, constantly decreased, horses being 
nowadays more and inore used in agriculture, and it is actually the 
number of cows that has increased. 
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That, however, not only the number of cows and of cattle has in 
general increased, but that their quality has also been highly improved, 
has already been shown in detail. Amongst the measures which have 
most contributed to this fact, is the before mentioned organized arrange- 
ment of prize-competitions. This question having been the subject 
of great attention, and deservedly so in every respect, a somewhat 
more detailed account of the matter may here find a place. 



Loicland hull. 


Measures of dilfcrent kinds have been taken in our country in past 
times to improve cattle-bretMling, and to awaken interest in the matter. 
A considerable time elapsed, however, before any method of procedure 
was found which showed itself to be quite suitable for Swedish condi- 
tions; the first system of which this could be said was the one elabo- 
rated by Captain Sigge Flack (which was adopted in 1882 by the Agri- 
(iultural Society of the Lain of Skaraborg) for })rize-coTnpetitions of cattle, 
which, better than any other, proved itself able to carry with it the 
great mass of the small farmers of the country too, in the work of rais- 
ing the breeding of cattle. Particularly simple in its plan, it rests 
upon practical, well considered principles, which is l)est proved by the 
fact that, even before the State had voted the slightest contribution to 
cover the expenses, it had been adopted with success in 17 different 
L^ns; in 1892, when the State for the first time voted a grant, this 
number rose at once to 25, and during the last years, prize-competi- 
tions upon the Skaraborg system, as it is nowadays commonly called, 
are annually held by all the 26 Agricultural Societies of Sweden. Prom 
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1898, the annual State grant has amounted to 75,000 kronor, a sum 
which, however, only constitutes a ixaction of the whole of the expen- 
ses which, in 1901, amounted to a total of 212,075 kronor. 

Most of the Agricultural Societies have divided their districts, on account of 
these prize-competitions, into two divisions, in which competitions are held by 
turns every other year. TIkj prizes are awarded by a jurij, the chairman of 
which is appointed by the Board of Agriculture upon the proposition of the Com- 
mittee of the respective Agricultural Societies; the Committee itself chooses one of 
the jury, who is also trciasurcr; together with these two persons, who officiate 
throughout the whole of the Lan, a third member also enters the jury at 
every competition, chosen by the sub-division of the Society within whose district 
th(^ conii)etition is being held. As the number of competition-places within each 
district is comjuiratively large (from 20. to 25), the diflerent exhibition-districts 
become so small tliat every one can (‘asily avail himself of the result of the exhi- 
bition and the judgment passed. 



Gotland cotv. 


The riphf to compete for ])rize8 awarded for female cattle (cow's and heifers 
from'jl^/ 2 — 10 years old) is restricted to owners or tenants of, at the most, 50 hec- 
tares of land, while on the contrary the competition for bulls is open to all. 
Besides medals of different kinds for bulls, and prizes of varying amounts 
for female cattle, every one of the latter is also given a so-called freedicket 
entitling the animal to a free covering by a prize-bull. As the prize-jun' redeems 
these free- tickets at a price of from 2 — 6 kronor each, according to the qua- 
lity of the bull, the owners of bulls are incited to win prizes for their animals. 
Even for cows that have not won prizes at the time when they arc covered 
by a prize-bull, the jury pays the same covering-fee w'hen the cows have been 
exhibited and have taken a prize, if a certificate is given showing that they have 
been covered by a prize-bull within a certain time before the cows take prizes. 
Moreover, at these prize-exhibitions, each animal is branded with a mark, of appro- 
val, which can also be regarded as a kind of reward, as importance is often 
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attachod to this fact at the sale of cattle, especially when these are purchased 
for another person. An animal which has once taken a prize of money cannot, 
true enough, gain another in the same class, but, until it has reached 10 years 
of age, it can be exhibited at each competition in order to obtain a fresh free- 
ticket. After the close of the competition, it is a custom that one of the jury 
delivers a short lecture on it to the public, giving advice and directions concern- 
ing the feeding and the care of cattle, etc; a lecture which has proved of great 

value, especially by the access which it offers at the place to living illustrations 

of th(' lecture. 

This short account of our Swedish system of prize-competitions shows how 
an eftbrt is made to ])enefit the small farmers and to excite their interest in an 

improved system of breeding. Especially by means of the free- tickets and the 

regulations concerning them successful efforts have been made to bring about 
co-operation between the large and sm^ll farmers of the country, in the one case 
by trying to induce the former to procure good bulls, by means of offering them 
greater advantages than can be obtained merely by the use of a good btill 
for their own cows, and, in the second case, by taking such measures that the 
small farmer can have the same advantages of a large-farm bull us tbo owmer 
of the animal, without it costing him a single farthing. But although the ad- 
vantages obtained by the use of the free-tickets are, conse(pu*ntly, not small, 
experience has shown, liowcver, that only about 60 % arc i>ri?8ente(l t^) be re- 
deemed, a thing against which successful measures have been taken in many 
I^ftns by the perforation ol the frce-ticket into two parts, of which the owner 
of the cow keeps one — redeemed by the committee for a c('rtain sum, 
usually 1 krona — giving the other part to the owner of the bull, who 
receives it as his share. A nuraher of Agricultural Societies have also tried to 
make it easier to procure good bulls by buying such animals and making them 
over to interested persons, to be paid for usually by 5 yearly instalments, free of 
interest. As the instalments in question are usually paid by moans of free-tickets, 
a valuable animal can, in this way, be obtained without any cash payment at all. 

The annual increase in the number of animals exhibited is a speaking wit- 
ness of the lively interest with which these competitions arc embraced. During 
the last years of the decade 1881/90, when the competitions were confined to 
^ only 13 Agricultural Societies, the number kept at about 10,000; whereas now, 
'^J^ere . are exhibited, within twice the number of competition-districts, about four 
tiiMes as many animals. (In 1901 there were 38,807 head exhibited). Of this 
nui]^er about lb % are approved of, on an average. 

\ 

A Vomplete view of the progress of cattle-breeding in Sweden in our 
days is'^'giained by a study of our Dairy-farming, which has now be- 
come of sinch great importance in the country that we must give a 
special an(^ detailed description of it, to be found in the article on 
page 571. 

' Sheep. 

Sheep form one of the kinds of cattle in which Sweden is not 
especially rich, as compared with the other countries of Western Europe. 
While, these countries have, on an average, 400 sheep for every thousand 
of the population, Sweden reckons but 250, and, in comparison with 
former times, this proportion in Sweden has greatly diminished, as 
may be seen from Table 75, page 550. 
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Respecting the measures taken at different times for the improve- 
ment of sheep-breeding in our country, some account is given in the 
division treating of the Wool Industry, which follows. At present, 
Oxfordshiredowns, Shropshires, and Southdowns seem to be considered 
the best sheep for more fertile, and Cheviots the most suitable for more 
barren tracts. Gotland has since the middle ages had a highly deve- 
loped system of sheep-breeding, the produce of which formed one of the 
chief articles of ex])ort from the island. The sheep were kept, partly 
domesticated, and j)artly allowed to run Aviid during the whole year, 
and these were ca])tured merely for the purpt^ses of marking, of shear- 
ing, or of being turned into mutton. Such wild sheep are still to be 
found upon the islands of Fanin, St^ra Karlso, and Sandon. The Got- 
land sheep-breeding has been improved by crossing with Cheviots, and 
the State has a sheep breeding-farm of this breed at Roma. 

Table 75 has already shown that the numher of sheep has greatly 
diminished since olden times, and the same holds good in our days. 
Ill 1870, Sweden possessed about 1,800,000 sheep, but in 1900 only 
1,2()0,000. The chief cause of this condition of things is the growing 
interest for cattle-breeding, a more thorough cultivation of the land, 
and the difficulty of fencing small flocks of sheep. 

Remarkably enough, the export -figures^ as may be seen by Table 
76, long showed a continuous increase.’ During late years, however, 
the export of living .sheep has again decreased, while, on the contrary, 
no small amount of mutton is exported. The import of living sheep 
has, besides that of breeding-animals from England, consisted in sheep 
for slaughter from Finland. The export has consisted of sheep for 
slaughter to England, partly direct, partly via Denmark. 


Goats. 

Like our other domestic animals, the goat existed in Sweden in 
pre-historic times and possessed, even in the middle of the 18th century, 
such importance that a prominent author wrote, »Next to sheep, I justly 
give goats the preference to all other domestic animals». Angora and 
Cashmere goats were imported for the purpose of improving goat-breed- 
ing, which, however, has more and more declined. The goat, »the poor 
man’s cow», is despised more than it deserves to be. Its desire to 
destroy plantations and its disregard of fences have been the cause of 
its disappearance from most provinces. — As to the number of goats 
in olden times, see Table 75. In 1840 the stock amounted to about 
200,000 head, but has continually decreased, at present to but about 
80,000. More than 50 % of the whole number are kept in Dalarne and 
Jemtland. 
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Pigs. 

Pig-breodiiig in Sweden has had periods hotli <»f increase and 
decrease. A period of decrease, seems to have followed the middle of 
last century, but, on the other hand, the last two decades have lieen 
characterized by a great increase, standing in connection with the 
revival in dairy-fariuiiig- Th(*re are, on an averag(‘, in Western 
Europe about Ido pigs for every thousand of the pojuilation, and the 
figures for Sweden are, at present, just the same. 

From (ddcQ times i^ork lias heeii a valued artich* of food iii our coiiutry. 
The old northern mylholo<ry lets the Asar eat the hesh of 1h<‘ ev(T sidf-rejme- 
nating hoar, Serimner. During the tmid\vinter-h*ast\ or Yule, in the* heathen 
days, a festival was held to greet the winter and to sacrifice to Fni, when a 
])Oar was offered; the memory of this custom still survive^ in that of decorating 
the Christmas table with a Yule-]>ig, or YYile-ham. Many r(‘gulations exist from 
the middle ages concerning the feeding of pigs in the extensive heecli and oak 
forests which then existed. A considerable breeding of ]»igs was carrieii on upon 
the royal estates and other large properties, but as little is said by chroniclers 
about the sbai)C of the pigs as there is of th(^ measures taken during the succeed- 
ing centuries for the imiirovement of ])ig-l)reediiig. As we have just said, it is 
really since the revival of dairy-farming that our farmers lniv(' learnt to s(m) the 
importance of improving the old • Swedish race of ])igs, by crossing with quickly 
growing and easily fed foreign breeds, as also of keeping animals of jmre blood. 

Experiments have been made in our country with several different lireeds, such 
as 01 Y’^orkshire, Berkshire, and Taniwortb pigs, hut at tirese-nt the large Yorkshire 
pig is that which is most generally found. The most jiroininent hrecMls are owned 
by F. M. '^ohn, at Remmene, in Vermland, and P. Bondesson, at Svalof, in Skaue. 

whole number of pigs has increased from 354,000 in 1870 to 
806,00d^in 1000: both numbers probably short of reality, but they give 
at least an idea of the pro])oi*tion in the increase. At the same time 
the quality of the animal has greatly improved. These circumstances 
are also shown by the statistics of imports and exports, some data of 
which, as to living animals, are giv^en in Table 76, and for the pork- 
trade in Table 77. The unfavourable export-figures of the last few 
years depend partly upon a couple of years’ poor oat-crops. 


Poultry-breeding and Apiculture. 

Poultry-breeding. Even during pre-historic times, fowls and geese were 
kept ill Sweden, but ducks first became domesticated towards the close of the 
Middle Ages. The turkey w^as brought to Sweden at the commencement of the 
17th century. The hen-roost and the goose-pen were ordinary parts of the fur- 
niture of an ancient northern cottage, and in many parts of the country they 
have been retained far into the last century; nowadays, the feathered inhabitants 
of the cottage have, almost everywhere, been relegated to the barn-yard. 
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Table 78 . Imports and exports of certain minor agricultural products. 


Average for 
th<r years 

Living plants.* 

Value in kronor. 

Eggs. 

Tn scores. 

Honey. 

Kilograms. 

Wax. 

Kilograms. 

Imports. 

Kxports. 

Imports. ■ 

Kx ports. 

Imports. 

Iiixports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1871/80 

108,381 

5,517 

46,707 

148,320 

1.233 : 

263 

4,711 

18,688! 

i 3881/ IK) 

359.612 

13.904 

119,915 

a37.697 

6,882 


784 

13,814 

11,935 i 

j ]89i/a'> 

620,214 

33.951 

283,246 

820.846 

12,284 


821 

6,916 

11,010 ; 

1890.00 

7.^0, .^3 

32,003 

1,651,137 

392,690 

17.613 


664 

13,178 

5,573 : 

In 1898 

777,100 

26,292 

1.367.595 

360.797 

19,253 




15.257 

4,194: 

> 1899 

■ 817,712 

34,591 

2,194,317 

210,310 

26,142 


243 

14,765 . 

6,288' 

* 1900 ! 

1 907,450 

53,286 

3,18H.510 

145,053 

14,847 


-- 

15,980 

5,822 i 


Tli(‘ total inimbor of cocks and hens in our land is calculat<Hl as beinf? at 
l»res(‘nt about iiiillions. In fjeneral, poultry -breeding is not especiiilly flourishing 
in Swodeu. TIutc exists, however, paying goose-breeding in Skane and Gland, and 
in siutunui a considerable nuinber of g(^ese are sent from tin* ]>r(>viuces mentioned 
to other parts of the Country and to Jfenmark. 

A number of different breeds of fowls have been brought into Sweden, amongst 
which Leghorns and riymouth-Rocks have won the greatest reputation. The inte- 
rest in i»oullry-breeding seems to be (ui the increase, and th(* ^Society for poultry- 
breedings tries in many ways to distribute good breeders and to spread a know- 
ledge of the necessary arrangements for a paying system of breeding. In 1898, a 
new soci(‘ty was established, ?^The Society of ])oultry-bre(5ders in Sweden», with a great 
number of members from diflerent parts of tbo country. If it oldains the support 
desired, it ought to be able to work successfully for the establishment of poultrj'- 
breeding as a lucrative occupation, many districts in Sw^eden being es])eciaily 
suitable for it. A prominent specialist has calculated that Sweden should be 
easily able to produce eggs to the value of several tens of million kn)nor. The 
I)r(isent jiroductiou is estimated at 12 million score per year. 

Eggs are exported chiefly from the eastern and south-eastern provinces to 
England, direct or via Denmark and Norway. Figures for cjirlicr and lat^ years 
are givcm in Table 78. The import of eggs has, of late years, mucli exceeded 
the exjiort; the eggs come chiefly from Russia, Finland, and Denmark. 

Apiculture. The inhabitants of Sweden have used honey from time imme- 
morial as a luxury, and regulations are found in the old jirovincial laws concern- 
ing th<; ownership of forest-bees. When, afterwards, wax-candles were used for the 
high-altar and before the images of saints, and as honey was a. necessary ingre- 
dient of many dishes and for the preparation of mead, apiculture developed to a 
j)aying industry. Mead was, in olden times, »the favourite drink of gods and of 
men». Rut when sugar came more and more into use, apiculture declined very 
much. And although several measures have been taken in the last century to 
awakem interest in apiculture, and many agricultural societies contribute money 
for the promotion of the industry, the bee-hive becomes rarer and rarer in the 
gardens both of large farms and of cottages. There are, however, in the countiy^ 
specialists who pursue apiculture on a large scale and with profit. Rec-s warms 
and queens have, too, been largely imported from abroad in order to form more 
fertile swarms. — The total number of bee-sw^arms in Sweden is at present cal- 
culated at about 100,000, and the yearly production of honey at million kilog., 
and of wax at 10,000 kilog. A view of the exports and imports of honey and wax 
is given in Table 78. 

* Including flowers and bulbs. A krona = l lO shilling or 0‘208 dollar. 









Rfuidicr at the Skansen in Stockholm. 


Reindeer-breeding. 

An altogether special kind of cattle-breeding, without any connection with 
that pursued elsewhere in Sweden, is the reindeer-hn^cding carried on by the 
Lapps^ this small nomadic people — at present consisting of hut a few thousands 
of individuals — concerning which an account is given in the foregoing, p. 166. 
For the Lapp, the reindeer is a necessary condition of life. He is carried 
by it across the snow-covered fells, amid the winter-night illumined by the northern 
light. He gains his principal food from the flesh and milk of the reindeer, he 
makes his clothes of its hide, sewing them by moans of thread made from its 
sinews, and, finally, he makes domestic utensils of its bones and horns. In former 
days, the Lapps were the sole masters of the northern alpine regions in our 
countrv", with the large adjoining moors and forests. But simultaneously with the 
close approach of culture to the North, the pasture-lands of the Lapps have also 
been restricted, and the number of nomadic Lapps has decreased. In consequence 
of this, reindeer-breeding has also decreased, to which, moreover, the fact has 
contributed that the Lapps not so freely as formerly can drive their herds across 
the borders of Norway and Finland. — In 1890 the total number of reindeer was 
296,220, of which 203,170, or 69 % were found within the Liln of Norrbotten, 
and the rest within those of Vesterbotten and Jemtland. The number of reindeer 
is decreasing, so that in 1900 they amounted to Imt 231,960. As there are but 
a fq^^^*J|undreds of reindeer owners, the average number of animals in each 
rei|||^|hg;:d is found to be very considerable. 
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3. DAIRIES AND DAIRY-FARMING. 

Dairy-farming in Sweden has a history extending over well-nigh 
seven centuries. At the close of the Kith century cattle-rearing and the 
production of butter and cheese were important and remunerative 
branches of industry, though after that time stagnation and retrogres- 
sion set in, and it was not until within the past 30 or 40 years that 
dairying again be(‘anie one of the best and most lucrative branches 
of farming in Sweden. 

Amount of Milk Vrodnced. All the animals classed in the official sta- 
tistic's under the heading of rows, that is to say, all females of two years or 
upwards, cannot he counted as milk-yieldin^r, only about Ho of them, pro- 
bably, beiiiff actually in milk. The stock of milk cows has annually increased 
during the past decades, but the power of yielding has also been constantly 
improved by means of more careful culture, and selection of breed, closer attention 
to the priuc.i])lcs of scientitie feeding, and superior tending in various ways. In 
1 H7 b the average annual yield of all the cows actually in milk cannot, probably, 
be estimated as having exceeded 1,200 kilograms, in lH8b, however, it was probably 
1,400 kilograms, while at ])resent it is 1,800 kilograms. On this estimate the 
supply of milk in the country for the whole year may bo calculated in round 
numbers as amounting in IKTA to 1,400 million kilograms, in 1HH5 to 1,850 
million kilograms, in 1805 to 2,450 million kilograms, and in 1000 to 2,750 
million kilograms. At the price of 7 ore per kilogram the gross value of the milk 
produced in the country annually would at present be about 102*5 million kronor. 

The Uses 1o which the Milk is applied. Milk is used for human food, 
for the rearing and fatteming af calves and other young animals, and also in the 
production of butter and cheese. In Sweden there is no production of preserved 
milk in any form, or of milk-powder, etc., nor are milk and cream exported 
from the country to any ai)}>redable extent. The (piantities that are allotted 
to each of the above given uses, to which milk is applied, can only be given 
very roughly. 


Table 79. Sweden s imports and exports of Butter and cheese. 

Kilograms a 2*204 Ihs. 


Average for 
the years 

Imports and exports of Butter. 

Imp. and exp. of Cheese. 

ImporLs. 

Exports. 

E.Tces8 of im* 
ports (-- ) or 
exports (+). 

Per inhabi- 
tant. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
imports. 

1801/10... 

38,420 

3,570 

— 34,850 


001 

328,770 

13,720 

315,050 

181120... 

284,680 

16,070 

— -268,610 

— 

0*19 

261,370 

7,290 

254,080 

1821/80... 

844,910 

14,290 

— 830.620 

— 

0*30 

284,700 

500 

284,200 i 

1H8I/40... 

726,460 

7,520 

— 718,940 

— 

0*24 

157,370 

790 

156,580 

1841/50... 

230,500 

11,130 

— 219,370 



0*07 

80,460 

840 

79,620 

1851 60... 

432,580 

19,110 

— 413,470 

— 

0*11 

372,290 

7,8(X) 

364,490 

1861/70... 

1,209,760 

661,060 

— 548,700 

— 

013 

419,770 

59,910 

359,860 

1871/80... 

1,960,390 

3,674,910 

+ 1,714,520 

+ 

039 

615,360 

147,100 

468,260 

1881/90... 

2,521,350 

11,057,880 

+ 8;536,530 


1-88 

1 395,080 

168,330 

236.750 

1891/00... 

730,258 

21,142,549 

+ 20,412,291 

+ 

414 

258,320 

102,300 

156,020 

In 1900... 

497,450 

19,162,783 

+ 18,665,333 

-1- 

3-65 

322,323 

4,155 

318,168 
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('o-oijeratire dairy (for a ir>,0(H) kiloj^nuus of milk por duyl. 

The oonsiiinption of milk for human food is assumed, on tin* basis of ohscT- 
vations made in sundry j>Iaces, to aiiiount to half a kilogram a day i‘or every 
ir.liabitant. For ealvi's and other youn*? animals only small (piantities are required 
— by calves to be reared for stock cows (about % of total calves born) 
some 50 To 00 kilograms \v(Te formcTly consumed, now SO kilograms, whiles for 
calves to be fattened for the butch(*r (about l.'» %) the amount now consumed is 
300 kilogr. TIjo remainder of the milk produced is available for dair>' ])urj>oses. 
Approximately it may be said that, in 1900, 950 mill, kilograms of milk were con- 
sumed as human food, 100 millions were devoted to the rearing of calves, etc., and 
1,700 millions were absorbed by the dairies. In 1875 the amount under the 
last beading was jirohably no more than about 532 millions. 

Dairy Produce. Of the j)roducts of dairj'-farmiiig, butter occupies the foremost 
place. The manufacture of butter is carried on upon a very large scale, and the butter 
produced not only supplies the total demand of the country, hut leaves a very con- 
siderable margin for export. The cheese made, on the other hand, is scarcely suffi- 
cient for the home demand. Butter and cheese arc made both at specially established 
dairies, working for the most i)art for the export trade, and in private homes, at 
what arc termed Household Dairies (Hushallsmejerier), which principally supply the 
immediate requirements of the home hut also produce for sale in the neighbourhood. 

Well organized dairies have only existed in Sweden during the 
last fifty or sixty years. Systematic dairy-farming was for a long 
time confined mainly to the large estates, to what may be called 
Manorfarm-Dairics (Herrgardsmejerier). Towards the close, however, 
of the decade 186*1/70 Dairy Companies (Uppkops- or Bolagsmeje- 
rier) began to be established. These companies bought all the milk 
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they manipulated, and likewise 
the eream. Numbers of these 
dairies established branches, 
where milk was set to cream, the 
iatter ]>eing then conveyed to the 
Central Dairy to be churned. 

Amon/ 3 ; the men who were active 
in the establishnumt and promo- 
tioil of dairy enterjirises of this 
character, H, A. Lidholm, at 
Nadliammar, the founder of the 
first steam dairy and of the brst 
dairy company in Sweden, de- 
serv(\s special mention. Shortly 
after that example had iieen s(d, 
numbers of farms be^ijan to pur- 
chase milk to be maijipulat(‘d in 
their dairies together with what 
they themselves prodiuied, and. this was tln^ orif^in of what may be 
termed th(» ]\Ianorfurtn Milh -Fur chase Dairies (Herr<^ardsiippk(ipsmejerier). 
Early in the nineties another species of dairy came into existence, 
viz.: Co-operative J)airies (Andelsmejerier). Even earlier than tliat 
period sucli dairies had been started here and thfU'e in the provinces 
of Vestmanland and Norrlaiid, but it was not until about 18JK.) that 
the movement had much impetus. These co-opei'ative con(,‘erns are 
owned and worked by a considerable numlier of small inilk-jiroducers, 
who take back, us a rule, all the by-products and make use of them 
on their larms. Co-operative dairies have very materially contributed 
towards enablinc; thosc^ fanners who only produce small quantities of 
milk, to turn their produce to the be.st advantage, and they have made it 
po.ssi])le to count dairy -farming in Sweden as a manufacturing industry, 
and rendered it one that bids fair to attain vast dimensions. These dairies 
are increasing in number year by year, and are compelling some of the. 
other dairies to close. To set a co-operative dairy going, the milk-producers 
form societies; for the liabilities of these societies the members were until 
recently jointly and separately responsible, but now the concerns are 
chiefly founded on the basis of limited responsibility in accordance with 
the law of June 28, 1895, regarding registered societies. 

In about 80 % of the dairies butter alone is produced; in rather more than 
% clieese alone; while in the remainder (less than 10 >) both commodities are 
made. Dairies differ very much in size, seeing that the quantity of milk per 
day varies from some few hundred kilograms to 5 a 30 thousand (and even more 
in some dairies); the average is 1,200 kilograms. Co-operative dairies have, as a 
rule, the largest consumption, often reaching a quantity of from 5 to 30 thousand 
kilograms, while at the Manorfarra-dairies of both the descriptions noted above the 
total rarely exceeds 3 or 4 thousand a day. 



("o-oprnttirr dairy. Plan. 
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In most places the dairies are very well constructed, with floors of asphalt, 
cement, limestone, or slating, and are equipped with very good and practical 
machinery and appurtenances. The motive powder is steam, as a rule, though 
in some plaeos water is employed. The capital sum invested in dairy enterprise 
is estimated at ir» million kronor. Dairy work has been largely done hy women; 
now, however, in tlK‘. larger concerns, more especially in co-operative dairies, 
there are male managers and for the greatest part male hands. 



Intet'ior of a co-operative dairy. 


In 1900 there were 1,088 dairies in Sweden. The milk and 
cream they manipulated amounted to about 842*3 million kilograms of 
fresh milk, or nearly one third of the total supply of milk from the 
whole country. Of the. above quantity 72*7 million kilograms were sold; 
the remainder, 709*6 million kilograms, being turned into butter and 
cheese; to the former product may be allotted 725 million kilograms, 
and to the latter 45 million kilograms, reckoning 11 kilograms of un- 
skimmed milk to one kilogram of fat cheese, and 6 kilograms to one 
kilogram of half-fat. Out of that milk about 2(1* ii million kilograms 
of butter were produced fmaking 27*8 kilograms of milk to 1 kilogram 
of butter), and 3*2 7 million kilograms of fat cheese, about 1*46 million 
kilograms of half-fat cheese, and 2*5 2 million kilograms of skim-milk 
cheese, these products having a total value of about 55 million kronor. 





DAmaS AND DAmr-tARMING. 

Dairy-work is carried on principally in the provinces south of the river t)al- 
elfven, the districts ^ most extensively engaged being Sk^ue, S5demianland, the 
Lftns of Skaraborg, OstergOtland, Halland, Vestmanland, and the Lans of Orebro 
and Stockholm. Butter is the chief product. Upwards of of the total output 
of butter are made in Skane; if that prodiic(?d in the Lans of Halland and Ble- 
kinge be added to it, an amount is reached of over of the total output for 
the country. 

The manufacture of cheeae is also 
carried on to a consideralde extent in 
many of th<‘- sa^n<^ districts. For the 
production of richer cheeses the JJln 
of Skaraborg takes the first jdace, over 

of the t(»tal output coming from 
that province; then <*onie the Liiiis 
of Malmohus, Soderinanland, OstergOt- 
land, and those of Vesterl)Ott<m and 
Vest(‘rnorrland, all of these districts 
producing over 2 ooj)(M) kilograms each. 

The making of skim-inilk cheese goes 
on chiefly in Sodermanland and in the 
Liin of Skaraborg, each producing about 
the same quantitv, and together over 
Va of the total (piantily; then come 
the Liins of Ostergotland, (>rebro, Test- 
manland, MalinOhus, and KJfsborg, each 
with a production varying from 260, 0(M) 
to 400,000 kilograms. 

Tlie amount of the production is 
not, however, an accurate gaug<‘ of the 
vigour with which dairy- work is pro- 
secuted in a given district; a better 
result is obtaiiu‘d by taking account 
for the district of the quantity of milk 
per cow that is delivered to the dairies 
for purposes of manufacture. The Ldii of MalmOhns stands first by this reckoning 
too, with l,r»io kilograms ])cr cow; then cxmies the Liin of Kristianstad with 
l,y00 kilograms; then the Liins of Sodermanland, Halland, Skaraborg, Vestman- 
land, Stockholm, Ostergotland, and Orebro with 500 to 980 kilograms; the Liiii of 
Kronoberg and the Xorrland Liins (with the exception of the Liins of Gefleborg 
and Norrl)ottt*n) do not reach 100 kilograms per cow. 

A) Butter-making Dairies. Butter is produced almost exclusiveh" 
from the cream, obtained by skimming milk, the skimming being, in 
the majority of places, effected by the use of separators; in some places, 
however, creaming by the icv-method is still retained. 

Not until after 1840 was any systematic skimming of milk instituted in the 
country. In that .year (1840) U. Tornhhjelm established, on his est.atc at Geds- 
holm in Skane, a dairy on the so-called Holstein system or pan-method, engaging 
at the same time dairy-attendants from Holstein to work it. The method, how- 
ever, never won any large number of adherents, and the same is true of that 
discovered by 1\ U, Gussander (1793/1871), which was hardly adapted for daiiy’- 
work on a large scale at all. In certain respects, however, the last-mentioned 
method has had an influence on the history of dairying in the country, more 
especially by its adoption for dairy purposes of vessels and implements made of 
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tiaiic^d sheet-iron. Not until the year 1864, when J. G. Swartz (born In 
hoping 1819, died 1865) produced his ioe-method, did any system present itself 
that was suited for dairy-work on a large scale. The ice-method, where the milk is 
creamed in tall cylindrical or oval vesstds placed in ice-water, soon became widely 
popular, not only in Sweden but also in Denmark, Norway, Finland, Germany, 
Austria, etc. The method certainly furthered dairy -fanning as an industry in 
Sweden veiy efficiently, for it was owing to its discovery that dairy companies on 
a larger scale were rendered ieasible. During the seventies the method prevailed 
almost exclusively but is now retaiii<‘d only at an inconsiderahle nninhcT of dairies. 


With the comniencement, how- 
ever, of the eighties the ice.-iiiethod 
began to givt^ plae(‘. to the sepa- 
ratiDg-system, })y which the cnmni 
is in ou(^ })roeess removt‘(l from tlie 
milk by means of separating aiid 
centrifugal machines. Jly reason 
of the numerous advantages of tins 
'-yslem it jpiij'kly s])rt‘ad through- 
out tlu‘ count I y. The skimming- 
inaehiue us(‘d in Sweden to the ex- 
clusion of aliiKist all others is tin* 
one invented ]\y (r.dv Laral{hiivn in 
Orsa, Nlorth Sweden, in 1845) which 
was named Separator and first 
appear<*d in 1878. From time to 
time improvements and alterations 
have been made in the construc- 
tion of this luaehine; thus, thanks 
to the discovery of the Al]>ha- 
systeiu in 181)1 by a Gerraan en- 
gineer, von Jicrhtohheim, and the recent invention of Bvrrifimu an 
American, for fa<dlitating the flow of milk into the maeliine, the Alpha- 
Separators, or AJpha-Laval Separators as they are named abroad, have 
attained an (‘ffieieiicy in tuniing-out x>ower unsnr})assed by any rival. 
At ])resent there ar<». no less than If) different types and sizes of sepa- 
rators; they can be worked by a steam-engine, a steam-turbine, or by 
hand, and can skim from 40 to 2,{MK) kilogr. per hour. In addition to 
de IjavaTs se])araturs many other systems have ]>artially come into 
vogue. Of machine-power separators, however, only two, the Crown and 
the Baltic^ have of later times commenced to be manufa<‘tured. — At 
first the motive power used for separators was either a horse or machi- 
nery; but since the introduction of the Alpha-system, hand- separators, 
too, liave been adopted in considerable numbers in small and household 
dairies. Besides the above-mentioned hand-separators, several others 
have come into use in the country, such as the Ilelice, Star, Vega, 
Glohe, Phoenix, Crown. Svea t^e /i P 



(Titstaf de iMval. 
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show Iho <'Tiormoiis devolo])mo.nt separators have had during^ the last 
two deoiulos, it ^Yill suffice, to say that some of tlie smallest hand- 
sc])arator.'^ of the ])reseiit day can skim as much in an hour as the 
iiiai‘]iiuo-s(‘])arutors when tliev first came out; the work is, moreover, 
done with miioli i^reater deanliness and wdth an expenditure (»f power 
anioimtin^' only to about 3 or 4 % of that of the first sejiarators. 

Milk is separated in mon tlmn 00 % of the hutter-makin;^ dairies 
and also in a cousitlerai»le number of the small and househ(»ld dairies; 
it is calculated that there are over 2,(K)0 machine and more tlian 
50,000 hand -separators in use in Sweden, by far tln^ laruesi number be- 
ing of the Ai])ha-system. 





Pony. 

for turbine. 


A h 

ioT 

j)Ow cr. 


P. 

for blind- 
jiower. 


Srriio'f) of A I and .1 Jf. 
fur b^n.l- Mcmui of IS'.h;. Mod* ! of l!<!»l 

pon er. 


In a large mmthor of dairies, the new milk, or else the cr<jam ami 
the skiinni(‘d milk ncjiarately, is subjected to pastfMirization, after wliich it 
is cooled in coolers. 'J'he cream is principally iiscmI for tin? manufactnn* of 
sour-cream butUr, the so-called ex])ort Imttm*. In the se^enti<‘s sweet-cream 
butter >\as produced at a numlmr of dairies and was <pioted then at higher 
prices than the ex])ort variety; the princi])al market for it was Copenhagen, 
where the packers disposed of it. At tin* pr(‘8(‘rit day, sw(‘ct-cream butter is 
only (5xceptionally made, not being offered as a B]>eeial arliele but sold along 
with the sour-cn^am {‘Xj»ort butter. In tln^ mannfai'ture of this latter butter, 
the cream is subjected to a special souriug-proeess, that has b(*en very materi- 
ally improved of late years by the employment, on the one, hand, of vessels 
of tinned .sheet-metal, well adajded for their ])uri)ose, and on the other, of 
carefully prepared souring-agents, in the production of whicdi jiure-cultures 
(normalsyrevackare) are used in many dairies; these arc developed in vessels 
specially constructc'd for the imrpose. 

In most dairies the cream after becoming ripe is churned in the so-called 
Holstein churns; in a few^ of the larger dairies, however, churns of new^ types 
have been introduced to cmahle larger quantities of cream to ho treated at a 
time. The butter is nowadays worked almost exclusively by im^chanical butter- 
workers, first used in Sweden in 1872. After the first working tlic butter is 
salted and worked afresh, after having lain in a sufficiently cool place long enough 
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Table 80. 

Eo'poris 

of Butter^ 

by destination. 

Quintals 

a 1*9 

7 CWtS. 


Averages for 
the years 

j Total exports, by quintals, to 


Pcrcei 

Df*n- i 
in.'jrk. . 

itagc. 


! England. 

! - 1 Other 

j Denmark. | p„„„trieg. 

Total. 

i 

England.] 

other i 
rountries.j 

1’otal. 

1871/75 

: 11,210 

' 17,481 

2.840 

31,540 

35-57 j 

5541 

0 02 

100 

187«,80 

20.427 

10,810 : 

l,701i 

41,052 

480f» 

47-2-1 

4-07 

ItIO 

1881/85 

45,957 

33.202 

1,044 

H0.203 

57:m 

41-40 

1-30 

100 

iifwe.sw 

04,015 

43,407 

.‘1,443 

un.vss 

06'70 ' 

.‘lOHd 

2-44 

too 

i 1801 05 

i:i2,774 

(;5,133 

2.341 

200,248 

00-80 

32-:>s 

1-17 

100 

IWOd.UO 

1:J7,6.5« 

83,811 

1,134 

1 222,003 

61-84 

37 r.r, 

0 51 

100 

InlsOd . ... 

103.:571 

81.507 

2,875 

: 247,813 

05-9.8 

32-91 

Mr, 

100 ; 

■ » 1807 

148,715 

, .H5,<i07 

1.000 

• 230,021 

02 8.0 

.‘:0 ;i } 

U S4 ; 

100 ! 

3 1808 

144.285 

, 85,734 

552 

• 230,571 

02 58 

37' 1^ 

0 24 

100 

. 1800 

J20;i82 

80,101 

1(J0 

21Ni,3K3 

<il‘Jl 

38 1 

0(),5 

im ! 

1000... . 

105,737 

85.747 . 

144 

101.02s 

55- 1 8 

44 -Tr. 

OOT 

100 : 


I’liHaltcti <»r fr(*sli ImtttT is <ml> pr4‘ininHl in very small quantities for local 
r('qnireni(‘Mts. Wlum salted and \vork<*d, the butter is packc'd in kejrs of ol (»r 
•Vi kiloLH’. iH't weitrlit. In a ftw dairies the butter is oceasioiially made up into 
rolls, \>ln<h are then svra])iK'd in parcbimiit ]i5i]»er and ])aeked in boxes bolding 
a weight of bd Knirlish jiounds or 2rr4 kilofrr. Ky reason of more work and 
cost b(‘inji tli< reby in\.olved, butter packed in that way eomniaiids a somewhat 
bip:lMT ])rie(‘ as a rule. 

\v a nunilM'r of dairies refri^t'rator chambers have been built for the storage 
of the butti'i’ lad ween the workinjts and sifter jjaekiiift. The eoolinjr of these 
«*haiiibers is <‘tl'ect<‘(l hy moans <»f ice, thoufrh in some places nuThanical refripje- 
rators ha^<‘ bc'cn introduced for cocdiiift not only the luitter but also the water 
used in the dairy. 

Latterly inneh attention has been ch‘vote(l to the eon.strnction of 
iiiaeliines to bkiw and rJinrn at the mmv time. The lir.'^t machine of 
this (leseri]itioii, tlu‘ Extraetor, was constructed by C\ A. Johansson 
in Stockholm (patcntfMl in 1S87). Dr. de Laval soon after brought 
out another a])paratus for the same purpose, the so-caJh‘d (.’ontinuation 
Churn, to he appli(‘<l to the se])arator, to churn the cream as it issues 
from it. Somewhat later (in 1891) another machine of a similar cha- 
racter eanie out: the Ae,eumulator, invented by A. Wdhtin. The last 
to a])p(»ar was the Radiator, in 189;l, constrinded by E. G. N. Salcnins. 
Of these inachines it is only the last-mentioned, beinjp; in many respects 
siijierior to its predecessors, tliat has been taken up at all gejieralJy. 

B) Cheese-Factories. Thanks to the measures taken by the Board 
of Agriculture in organizing Cheese Exhibitions, Dairy Meetings etc., 
more nnifonuity has begun to make its ai)pearance in this branch, and 
now an effort is made to manufacture the following kinds in the same 
quality as far as possible: 

a) Of whoh-vdtk and half •milk cheeses: large-hole cheeses^ the so-callod 
Swedish manor-farm cheese; small-hole cheeses: VestgOta cheese, Nonland fat cheese, 
spiced and unspiced, and (louda cheese; and close cheeses: Cheddar. — b) Of skim-milk 
cheeses: ordinary skim-milk cheese, Dutch STjiced cheese, 
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Besides these, there are varieties of cheese produced, though in vc‘ry small 
quantities, in imitation of foreign makes: Gorgonzola, Stockkunila (imitation 
StiJtou), and certain kinds of the savoury cheeses. Finally, it may be worth 
while Tnentioning that in earlier times a cheese was produced named Smaland 
Parsons’ di«‘Cso (Priistost), that was thought very highly of hut has almost gone 
out of favour now. 

Among the chief varieties of cheese that are made in Sw(‘dtMi, the VestgOta 
cheese is presninahly the oldc'st and may actually he, though of ditlenuit shape, a 
linear descendant of a cheese wiiich the geographer Olaus Magni (1400 15 ^ 8 ) praises 
very highly. Swedisli Manor-farm cheese is a variety of Swiss c}iecs<', said tt» have 
been tirst made at liuuthsho in Skaae in the thirties. A nativi* Swiss was called 
ill to introduce it, and thi^ success of tlie venture soon carried it further utield to 
certain manor farms in Vestergothiml and OsUrgotland, in which pro\inc<*s this 
kind of cheese is now principally made. After 1800 , . 1 . \afhorsf introdiuaal the 
manufacture Cheddar eh rse on some farms in Vennland, Skane, and Vester- 
gotland. l)utch cnnimin-elua^^e lu gaii to he inannfactnn'd by O. ] Ivih ihircn at 
Uiseherga in tlH‘ pnnince (jf \«Tik<' in the yt‘ar Is jO. 'I’liis sort of elici-x* was 
th(‘ii taken up in Sudi'rmaiiiainl, ami tlie Agrieiiltural Soviot\ of tluit pi*o\iiua‘ 
despatched their diiir>-iu<iMictress lo IJollaiid in th«‘ -isiie^. iiiitlvt a ^tud> 
of the maunfaetnn of it on rlu* s])4n: the ’"♦•salt, was lhat Ne\er:ii farms in that 
proviiie(‘ ^(»ok ni* th*- variety witli mtv great success. Jt is, moreioer, in that 
part of the country tha. the iimduction of cuininiii-che(‘se juim ipally iliri\es. 
M,e inaking of Gouda cheese is a thing of the last few years onl>. 



Radiators. 


Tlie Disposal of the By-products. The hy-prodiicts in the inanii- 
fa(?ture of cheese and butter, viz.: skimmed milk, Imttermilk, and whey, 
are made use of in many different ways. 

It proves easiest for the co-ojw*rative dairies to get rid of the hy-jirodiicts, 
for in their case the residue is taken back by those who supiily tlie milk, for 
use on their own farms according to circumstances. Tliis forms one of the 
suiieriorities of these concerns over other dairies and has doubtless been largely 
instrumental in iiromoting their success in the dairy industry. At other dairies 
the by-products have as a rule to bo consumed on the spot. 

Skimme.d milk can be employed as human food, in the manufacture of cheese, 
in the rearing of calves, and also in the fattening of pigs etc., in addition to 
which there are not inappreciable quantities absorbed by margarine aud margarine- 
cheese factories. Buttermilk and whey are chiefly used for fattening pigs. From 
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whey, however, they also manufactnre whey-cheeae (mescMSt) and so-called whey-? 
butter; in this process, the fatty matter is nowadays usually removed by ^ 
paratioii, the yield being thereby increased and the quab'ty of the butter improv^ 
Attempts have also been made to use up the by-products in other ways, 
'riiiis, W. Rehmtrom has laboured with great assiduity to produce certain prepa- 
rations, such as serine and lactoserine, by an evaporation of whey or mixtures of 
whey and skimmed milk; these preparations are calculated to be employed advan- 
tageously in the i^reparation of aliments for human beings and strong food-stuffs 
for animals, especially horse-bread, etc. A. lAndsfrorn of Trystorp has tried to 
obtain a strong food for milch cows from skimmed milk, by subjijcting it, in conjunc- 
tion with certain fodder-stufls, to fermentation; finally, an attempt has been made, 
by infusing certain fatty substances into skimmed milk by aid of the Emulsor, 
invented by Dr. de Laval, t<i render skimmed milk m(»re s(Tvic(‘iible for the 
rearing and fattciiiing of (‘.alves. The expectations entertain(‘.d — thereby to obtain 
Jiiore sc, ope for tiie i)rofitabl<! disposal of the skimmed milk — have not, howcvcT, 
as yet bwn n^alized. 



Radiator dairy. 


The by-products are principally employed in the fattening of pigs, which 
may, nowadays, be looked upon as an auxiliary of daiiy^-farming. This branch, 
however, might undoubtedly be still more developed than hitherto, for it now^ 
does not even satisfy the demand for bacon in Sweden alone, 'i'hcre appears, 
however, some prospect of improvement in this regard, since the Agricultural 
Societies up and down the country have commenced to pay more attention to 
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Exports of Natural butterj j,/, 

‘ iihitrauu. 



Measurement of and Payment for Milk. In most of tlu‘ lar^e (lairi(‘H 
at the present day, milk is weiii;hed, Ihe qiiarility beiriju: re^i.*«.tere<l ]>y 
the kilogram; on the other hand, when sold as human food, milk is 
measured hy the liter in almost all cases. The ])ayment made for milk 
is almost always de]>endent on the pri(M‘ of i)iitter, though the system 
of payment according to the percentage of fatty matter in the milk 
has been ad(»pted in several dairie.s. 

This system, however, could not be used until instruments for determining, 
on a large souks the amount of fat iji the milk had l)een hroiiglit to jjerfeotion. 
These were forthcoming in the larforrifx, invente.d hy (i. d(^ Lavjd and first used 
in 1 8Hd, and in the of which Ivar lAmistroui was the originator, 

and which w\‘is i»ut on the inark<‘t hy the Sojiurator (:oraj)any in 18J)]. The 
last-mentioned api>aratus is the one most used at ])n^sent. To facilitate the 
calculation of ]»rices as they vary, thci StreJisli Dairj/ Experts Assorkiiion 
has had Tables published month by month since ]80o, based on the percentages 
of fat and on tlie butter prices. To furthcT this jiister mcMiod of i>ayinent, 
c(:rt,aiu of the Agricultural Societies have sought to afldrd dairies o))portiinitics 
for having their milk tested by the institution of Offices for Milk arialt/ms 
{<f. page 604). Moreover, in several of the chemical institutions millSftesHng 
is very largely undertaken. 

In 18n‘> the exports were but 206 million, and in 1900, 1JK)1, and 1902 resp. 19 2, 
188, an*'^ 20o million kilograms. 
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Table 81. Exports of Butter at variom Svpedish ports. By kilograms k 2'» lbs. 


Ports of ex])ort. 

In 1880. 




In 1900. 

Gothenburg 

2,154,835 

2,122,620 

343,443 

260,100 

379,780 

5,042,861 

4,349.474 

482,ia5 

880,718 

690,951 

7,359, a52 
4,115,513 
2,944,707 
178.787 
444,477 

13,216,176 

6.800,143 

3.296,246 

'715,587 

32,995 

9, 353, ass 
6,690,924 
1,960,512 
1,148.980 
8.534 

Malmii ' 

Helsiiigborg 

Landrtkrona 

Other ports 

Total 

5,260,778 j 

11,446,180 

15.043,336 

24.061,147 ; 

19,162,783 


Trade in Dairy Produce. Even in the early sixties the Butter 
export had only n'aohed about 25,000 kilograms annually, the import 
being as miieli as a luLllion kilognlins, <»r more (ct. Table 71h p. 571). 
Not until 1.Sh4 did the figures for the ex]>orts of butter eonnnence to 
rise mai(‘rially. Since then, the figiir«*s were Jong steadily growing. 
In ISix; llie exports reaclnvl a maxiinuin (25 million kilograms) which 
since then has not betm attaint'd. 



T/ir (ir Laral Enmltior. The de Laval Lactocrite. The LnuUlrom llHtyromcter. 

At prt'sent tin' greate.st part of the buiter manufactured in the 
dairies is expiuded. The. dairies despatch their prodin e, as a rule, once 
a week to the centers of ex])ort (many railways providing special 
X’efrigerator cars during the summer), frtmi where, again, it is disposed 
of to foreign markets. Only exceptionally do the dairies sell direct 
to f(»reign Imyers. The largest ])roportion of tlie butter exported goes 
to England, more than a third of the total amount, however, finds its 
way thither through, the hands of Danish men-hants. The chief centers 
of ('xport ari'. (Tothenburg, MalmO, Helsingborg, and Landskrema. 

Pai/nfunitm for the butter received and delivered are made every week, the 
prices being still ruled mainly by the quotations of the Copenhagen market. Since 
Fchniaiy 1, 1S97, there exists a Swedish quotation; it is fixed, however, a week 
suhseqiumt to the Danish and notes the average prices obtained in this Swedish 
center^ii of export for best quality butter, being therefore, in reality, a market- 
report. I’he prices obtaini^d for the different daily articles have varied very much, 
but a continual tendency to decline is making itself felt, especially in the case 
of butter. 
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J^kes of best ea^pm't Butler^ per quintal,^ 



Cheese is not an art.'^le o1‘ oither import or oxjiort to an\ larire 
extent (cf. Table 70, ]>. o/l). The imports, ns a rule, t^xee^d tin* ex- 
ports and the souri-e is mainly Germany. 

The raliie of the exports of <hiiry produce aimnmK )e:irl\ t*> Irma 4i) to 
oO million knuior: of the imjions to ^eorceiy one niilhon kronor. 

The consumption in the eonntry itself may be estimated, for 
to 7*i> kilogT, of hutfrr (besides ahoiil 2‘i kilo^j^r. of margarine), and 2'i 
kiio^f^r. of chvrsc, -- whoh* and luilf-milk. (The li^ure ly:^^ kiloirr. per 
inhaldtant of butter, ,i>;iven p. 15(), refers to the middle of the ei»‘hties). 

Measures for the Furtherance of Mairy-Farmin^. 

During the last few decades, both the State, and the Agriftiiltiiral 
Societies liave <*ndeavoiired in many ways to foster and sii])j)ort the 
dairy- farming industry'. The Government iias appointed an instructor and 
a learner in Dairy- Economy and maintained an agent in England (since 
188h), to superintend and assist the export of dairy j)roduce from 
Sweden; furthermore, the State provides instriudion in this branch in 
both higher and lower agricultural schools, and grants pecuniary 
aid to butter-testing and cheese exhibitions. On an average, the total 
annual expenditure of the State for these purposes is about 50,000 
kronor. 

The Agrlrulfurnl Societies are instrumental in various ways in pro- 
moting the interests of dairy-farming; they aj)point itinerant teachers 
on the subject, they give grants to schools and support to exhibitions, 
they advance money for the erecting of dairies, etc. One LSn, that of 
Ostergotland, maintains, too, a bacteriological institution, whicli among 
other things provides ])ure cultures of souring agents. 

^ The figures for the years 15)00, 15K)1, and 1B02 were resp. 102, 15)4, and 190 kronor. 
One hundred kronor per quintal = 2*8 £ per ewt. 



MBA6UEE8 FOB THE FURTHBKANiai OF MIBY-FABMIKO. ■ :f ]' 

The itinerant teachers were originally (from 1862 onwards) yromeii 
(dairy-instrnctresses), in the employ of the several Agricultural So- 
cieties. Since about the close of the seventies, however, male in- 
structors, styled Dairy Experts, have more generally occupied these 
positions, and in many provinces they have superseded the dairy- 
instructresses altogether. At present, there are Dairy Experts attached 
to all the Agricultural Societies, except one. Some of the societies 
engage dairy-instructresses too, these being principally em]iloyed for 
some length of time at one ])]a<!e, in teaching some detail of dairying, 
very often that of cheese-making. — The tola! amount expended by 
Agricultural Societies in measures for the furtherance of ihe dairying 
industry in 1!K)1 was about 100, fMK) kronor (a ]*io shilling or 0 * 2 f)S 
dollar). 

Dairy Exhibitions and Assoeiaiions. An ini]mrtant agency in 
th(‘ di‘.veIopm(*nt of dairy-farm ing as an industry have been the (‘xhihi- 
iions of dairy produc^e. 

I roiii to 1H91, these cxliihitiofis were held in connecliini with the 

(Jeiienil Sue«lisli .if/ricultiiral shows, hiii now the dairy exhibitions are quite 
apart from them. As daily -f'arniinji: became <‘.\teiidecl, the need for more 
frequent and larpT ('xhihitions wa*^ felt, aial since the close of tl;r sixties, such 
exhihititms have heconu? fairly rejxular: scnm^iiiies, several of them have been 
held in one lear; thus at Mahno, for tiie province of Skaiu‘ and its neigh- 
bours, down to the year ISUO. and at tiotlumbnrg. for Western and Central 
Sweden, down to the year 189:J. Jtecentl), these exhibitions have resol\ed them- 
s(‘lves into butter- testing meetings at the center’s of fjxport. the custoinar)’ 
exjMirt article being there subjected to vari<»us tests of its quality, etc. 

'fhese but ter- testings commenced at Malmd in 1801, and the example was 
folhuved at (iothenburg in 180B. Since 1804, these funclions have been offi- 
cially termed th<j Swedish Jhttter-1estin(fs and are under a uniform control, being 
supported by Government to tlie extent of l(),00o (raised in 1800 to 15,000) 
kronor annually. Since 1896, a Hoard has been charged with the management of 
all of them, dei>nti(is on it being aiqioiiited by tlie Agricultural Societies taking 
part, and they arc subject to the inspection of th(‘ Royal Board of Agriculture. 

These Butter-testings have increasingly In'en supported by makers, as many 
as BOB dairies taking part in them in 1000; 1,080 kegs of butter from these 
dairies were tested as to quality, quantity of water eoiitained, and as to the 
presence of special ingredients for ijn^serving the butter, witliout any of the latter 
being discovered in a single one. The dairies that submit their j)roduce to these 
tests are the more important ones, as a rule; consequently about 75 of the 
whole export of butter is thus under control. 

General Cheese-Exhibitiona in conjunction with conferences of dairymen 
were organized in Stockholm in 18JH, 1895, and 1899 by the Royal Board of 
Agriculture; it is intended that they shall from time to time he repeated. 

Besides the above-mentioned exhibitions, the scope of which has been con- 
siderable, smaller shows have been held in many i)laces, being a regular feature 
on the programmes of some of the Agricultural Societies; these, too, in their 
measure, contribute eflFectivcly to stimulate the industry. 

Dairy and Dairyfarniers’ Associations are also important factors in the pro- 
spects of future advance; there exists a variety of them. Their object is partly to 
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set on foot discussions on questions relating tt» dairying, and ])artly to procure the 
;ui\ outages for their niemhers accruing from community of purchase and sale; 
tlK'v also gi\e information as to the prices being given, measures necessary for 
the transport of dairy produce, ete. I'liese associations hegan to sj>riug up in 
the seventies, but they did not meet with much sup]>ort until the last decade. 
All the dairy experts and the teachers of dairy-work have* also combined, to 
watch their own interests and to assist in the developinmit of the dairying in- 
dustry. Their union, called the Swedi^ifi Dairy Ej^perta'' Ammriation^ was founded 
in 1888 and has been the prime mover in not a few important reforms. 


Machines ancl Impleiiients for Dairy-work. 

Almost all tlie liig^lily varied machines and implements empl(*yed in 
modern dairv-vvork ar(‘ manufactured in Sweden at dilterent factories and 
vvorksbo])s, whicli in many oases exist solely for the purpose. This Imincli 
of nianufaeture lias become a very imjiortant jdiase of the industry of the 
country latterly; it employs several thousand opt^ratives, and througjh the 
exportation of V(*ry considerable quantities of manufactured articles tin? 
national wealth is annually increased by several millions of kronor. Fon*- 
inost among these manufacturing concerns stands the Aktivholayvt Sepa- 
rator,^ one of the. largest industrial undertakings in the country. In 
tneir splendid workshojis in Stockholm they turn out jirincijially Alplia- 
separators, lint also pasteurizing and refrigerating af)])aratus, miJk- 
puinps, bntyrometers, emulsors, etc. At present there are about 1,200 
hands and 50 engineers and derks being (uiiployed; upwards of 6K/)(M.) 
separators are sold annually, the market being the w'hole world; the 
total output already considi*rably exiieeds 400, 000. The Company also pos- 
sesses hranch-estahlishnicnts in Denmark, Germany, Au.stria, Hungary, 
and America. — Separators of ditf'erent kinds are also made in other 
factories: thus the Morgardshammars wekaniska verkstad (mechanical 
works), at Smedjeliackcn in Dalarne, turn out the Helice-Separators; 
the Si'cuska Cenfriftigakfieholagrt,^ the Crown-Se])aratorH; Ji, A. Jljorth 
(ir Co., the Vega; Aktieholaget Jletalor, the Orion and Globe; Aktie- 
holaget Hadiator, the Star; Aktieholagct Sveaseparatorn, the Svea; and 
Salenius rerkstdder (works), tlie Phoenix. ^ Jladiators are made by the 
A ktieholaget Radiator. ^ 

Vessels and implements of tinned steel-plate for u.se in dairies are 
made by the Kovkiims jdrnverksaktieholag (jarnverk — iron works), the 
Wedholms mejerikdrtsfahrik (dairy- ve.s.sei factory), the Karlskrona gal- 
vaniseriagsaktieholag, the Olofstrom and the Eskilstuna stdlpressnings- 
akiicholag (steel-pressing Co.), and others; whey-cheese boilers and brass 
and copper dairy-vessels, by the Sknltiiua hruk (works). — Certain of 
the mamifacturing-shoijs turn out diff(‘rent kinds of machines and im- 
plements on a larger or smaller scale and also boilers aud .steam-engines 

‘ Aktiebolag = joint-stock company. 




Factories of the Aktiebolat/rf Separator^ Stockholm. 


lor iiso in dairies. Of these may l)e mentioned C\ Holmhergs meJenniska 
nrkstads akiirholag in Lund, a firm tliaf for a long time past has made 
a speciality of the manufacture of all kinds of dairy-machines and 
impleimmts, and lias jmt up and furnished not a lew dairies both in 
Sweden and the neighbouring countries. 

Of the same character are the Hahnstails mvhmiska verkstads- 
akticbnlag (mec-hanical. works) and the Wstads nnkcunska vrrkstads- 
akticbaluf/, Sodcrhloms gjuieriakiivboltuj (gjuteri =r= foundry) at Eskils- 
tiina, and JludeUns and Bokliind at Lund, and others. Dairy machines 
are sold by Sfm Frirsson at Stockholm, and A. Ilollingworth and Co. 
at Oreliro; these firms siipjdy all the dairy machines and implements 
in the market and, in part at least, manufacture them. These and the 
workshops above named are prepared to furnish designs and estimates 
for dairi(,'s, undertaking also the complete enui])raent of tliem. — Imple- 
ments, more especially for small dairies, are made by different works. 
The value of articles (machines and imjilenients) for use in dairies 
manufactured in our country in 1901 is estimated at t<,^<8(),000 kronor, 
and the exports during the same year at 7,711,000 kronor. 

Dairy-preparations, such as- dyes for butter and cheese, different 
kinds ol renn(»t, cultures, etc., are also made in Sweden by, for in- 
stance, S. Barnekows tcknisk-kimiska laboraforiiim at Malmb; these 
preparations are, however, imported in large quantities, chiefly from 
Denmark, as is the case also with tlie butter-salt. 
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Dairy-Schools. 

A) State Dairy-Schools. The Dairy-Institute at Alnarp embraces two 
divisions: the Ihaher Dairy-School and the common Dairy-School, There is 
a maximiiin of 12 imidls every year, two being on the foundation, one in each 
division. The course c(»ver8 one year. The higher school has to train teachers 
in dairy management. Th(‘ conditions for entrance are: to have gone through 
the two years’ course at an agricultural high school and to liave had one year’s 
practical experience in dairy-work. The fees are GOO kronor inclusive* (a krona 
= 1*10 shilling or 0'L>f>8 dollarb — The common dairy-school trains men to become 
managers of large (lairi(‘s. The conditions for entrance are: to be lit years of 
age at least, to possess good certificates from the common school, and to have had 
at least one year’s practical (‘xi»erience of dairy- work in all its branches. Tin* fees 
are 400 kronor inclusive. 

The Dahy-Srhool at Atrulaherg exists to afford men and women wlio have 
already liad experience in dairving and ac(|uired some theoretical knowledge of 
their business, an ojiportuiiity study furtluT the the(iry of dairy-economy, the 
manufacture of butter and clicese, th(‘ management of dairy- machines and appa- 
ratus, and to learn how to keep miunorauda ujjon dai!T-managem(!nt. There are 
two courses gi\(m every yw.r, one from No\. 1 to May 1, and tlie other from 
May 1 to Nov. 1. Ai (‘ach course there is a maximum of 4 pupils; piiidls can 
attend a succession of c(Uirscs if they so wish. Conditions of entrance: candi- 
d-'t^’s must have had practical experience in the inaiiageinent of a dairy and 
possess sufticient genera) knowU^dge and theoretical understanding of dairy-ecoiiomy 
to ensure their being able to make profitable use of tin; instructiou given. The 
fees an? 180 kronor inclusive. Additional j>ui>ils in chc*ese-making an' admitted 
for short ])eriod3 at specially fixed rates. 

The Slate Dairy-Statitm.s give }»ractical and the(»retical instniction to 
female pujuls, their courses extending over 2 years, 'fhe fuiiiils at tln^se institu- 
tions receive board, lodging, and teaching free of eharge and f>0 kronor a year 
besides. The institutions are located at imj>ortant dairies in different jiarts of 
the country and are 2G in number, 18 of them for the first year’s course, which 
is wholly practical, and 8 for the second year, in which both practical and 
theoretical instruction are imparted. There are in all 06 pupils at these Stations. 

At the State schools above mentioned, a total of 90 pupils can bo received 
every year, and during the years 1859/1902, no less than about 2,350 pupils 
have been through thein; 120 out of the number having gone on to the advanced 
course. — 'Die State grant to those schools is at present 27,000 kronor annually. 

B) The Agricultural Societies’ Dairy-Schools. Several of the Agricultural 
Societies support teaching institutions for female pujiils, where these receive board, 
lodging, and instruction free of charge, in s(une cases, too, a small salary. The 
courses are (*ither for oik,' year or two; they are mainly of a practical character, 
though theoretical study occupies the latiT i»ortion, embracing from 2 to 15 
weeks, according to circurnstanees. At these schools a total of 36 pupils are being 
taught every year, and the co.st for the societies amounts to about 15,000 kronor. 
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4. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

In the administration of Swedon, matters referring to farming and 
cattle-rearing have up till 1900 Indonged to the Department of Home 
Affaires. That year, hoAvever, a s])(ieial Department of Agriculture was 
instituted, to which have been removed the matters above mentioned as 
well as those of forestry and certain otht*r congenial tnies. This new 
department is divuled in two bureaus, one of which attends to agri- 
cultural matters, the other to forestry. 

A ]>eculiar ])osition was for a long time oceu[)ied by the Academy 
of Agriculture as being an institution both scientific and administrative 
— the Jatter, monM)ver, in sjnte of always having elec'ted its members 
its(df. Of tlie organization and present functions of this academy ac- 
count is given above*, (p. The administrative business has now 

been made over to th<^ Board of Agriculture, establisluMl in 1S90. This 
Board consists of a Ju'ad b(*aring the title of (,9ii(*f direcdoi', and four 
members, viz. the insy)ector of agriculture, a chief (mgineer, an inspector 
of the fisluu’ies, and a s(*eretarv; besides, a veterinary surgeon is attached 
to the Hoard to guide the examinations eoneerning tubert*ulosis among 
the (’attle-stoek of the country. Th(i Board of Agriculture annually 
publisli(*s a s(*ries of informations on subjects of agricultural imj)ortance, 
to which is joined a report on the work of the Board itself and the 
institut ions subordinating. 

’riit! irniiiediate direction of the horse-hreedinj? of the <'oimtry. the State studs, 
and thci <listribuliofi of liorse-prerniiims is manaj^ed by the Stud General Board, 
consisting' of the Director and a Secretary. To treat (jiiestions of high iiuiuirtance 
the Sfml Commission is called in, made up of the director at the General Board 
and two members a])]>ointed by the King. — In the Board had at its dis]>osal 

a State subvention of 100,000 kronor fur horse-premiums, and 59,620 kronor for 
the promotion of horse-breeding. Inclusive of income from leases and other sourc^es, 
the total ye.arly State expenditures for such purposes are about 356,000 kronor. 

Among ])ul)lie institutions for the iTn])rovement of agriculture may 
also bt* mentioned the work of the agricultural engineers, dating from 
1835. In 1857, these funetionaries had their }>resent title given to them; 
their instruction in force is of December 13, 1889. At the present mo- 
ment, there are 21 agricultural, eugiueors working within the same 
uuuiber of districts and having for assistants stipendiaries appointed by 
the Board of Agri (culture. 

The agricultural engineers draw uj) plans for cultivation, drainage, 
lake-sinking, meadow irrigation, reclamation etc. and superintend the 
carrying out of these kinds of work. In 1901, the area of land exa- 
mined by the agricultural engineers for the purpose of improvement, 
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occupied 47,710 hectai'es the chief part being watery grounds intended 
for cultivation. 

Not only by udniinistrative measures, but also by the foundation 
and subvention of institutions for instruction in agriculture, and by 
])ationizing sdentidc researches for agrhuiltural }mr])osos, the State has 
contriluited towards raising the agricultural trade. Besides, it has 
estaldished a Mortgage Bank to supply the needs of agriculture; it 
grants loans lor cultivatory undertakings and gives contributions to a 
great niuni)er of ]>rivate institutions, above all to the Agricullura] Societies. 

The whole budget estimates for 1903 of th(‘ newly estMidished Jh^arfment 
of AariouJfu/ r ainouiits to (l,70.-s800 kronor, of which 4,809,000 hroii«n‘ are put 
oil the rognliir and 1,9,^4,200 kronor on the exlratirdinary one. Of the«e, 03.200 
kronor are allowed for the department it-<‘lf; out of the riMnaiinn-,; items, about 
1,800.000 kronor may he considered a< directly intt^mit'd for the htaietif of a^ri- 
cultnre. These item^ are on th** .l^vnular as follow^:; 'ITie Hoard of Ap'i- 

ciilture 31,800 kromn*, a<:rinilteral in<tru'iional establishments ‘JiVoj'.nO Unnmr, 
thc*aj?ricultural enfiimrr< and their a>^iNf;int> 4 0.r>(»o kronor, \f4erinarv t-staldi^h 
ments 59,700 kronor, !.he iinone.eiin’iit of horse-brtH’din^ lo9.i*2i» kronor, jut- 
vontion and checkijig o! iiih i thoi.>, dis(■a^e- aiinnm dom<‘Stir anirtia!** lie ooO Kronor, 
js:ciieral jiroinotion of farminjii, and hnshandry 175,000 krenoj', the lami->nrvcyinf: 
staff 89,200 kronor, . re > and <uh\entions for >remo\ab' 11.3,0t)0 Kronor 

(see ,). 512), besides c. niimher ot minor i^eln^. dn the K^rfraortlinary hioinet 
for tie same yciar are allowed: for in.'-Trnetional e^tahlishmeiits I24.3<W) kronor, 
lor j»re\eiition and checkint: of •tul)erelllou^ dis('.ases in eatth* r)0,o()0 kronor, to 
promote hotr-draiiiiut? and drawinj?-off' of water 500,000 kronor, etc. 3'o this may 
be added the pant of 38,250 kronor (on the ext raont inary )mdp*t) for elnnnieal 
stations and ])(‘rhaps also [i.irt of those means, at least, that are iiitembMi for 
th' general snr\t‘ys of the Kingdom and for geological ^^searclu^s. On the biidgd 
of the Ecclesiastical dejiarl imnit the subvention lor \eterinary instnietion (59,100 
kronor) is entered. (A krona = l*io shilling or O' 2 os dollar.) 


Agricultural Science, 

It secjiis desirable h<‘re to insert a brief notice of tin* v<‘ry important ally 
]>ractical farming lias in agricultural science. Tlie tirsl traces iu Sweden of theory 
as being em]>loyed in the service of agricultrn.sts is to lie found in such books (if 
notes as I^er Ilouseliold-Hook (of 1581) and lidlondfs A ISoldeman’s 

Exercises (of 1090); it was not, however, until ahont 1750 that real efforts in that 
direction were made, and then in conjunction with th(j newly awakened interest in 
rural ec'onoiriy and natural science. While Jnkoh Faijf^ot (1G9‘)/1 777), Ehief 
IHrector of the land-surveying l)(j)»artim*nt and Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, was the originator of the epoch-making >»re-i>arceling of land8» (Stor- 
skifte and Enskifte, see p. 512), and while Jonaa AJ^trdmei' (1685/17(31) and 
his sons were awakening the attention of fanners to tin; department of stock- 
breeding, both by jaijiers ami h'ciuros, two Finns, by name A. Gadd (1727/97) 
and JP. J. lUailh (1746/1816) were at work to the same end, and «/o A. Fincher- 
ntrorn (1735/96), a member of the Academy of Sciences, w'as ]>ublishing his New 
Swedish Dictionary of Agricultural Economy and his Observations cona^niing Swedish 
Farm-Mauagcni(jnt, J’ublic and Private. Meanwhile, Chairs in Agricultural Economy 
had been founded at the Universities of Uppsala and Lund in the years 1740, 1750, 
and 1759, without any very tangible result being forthcoming, though. 
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About the same period, however, adentific men began to tntn their atte]ltlO]| 
to the condition of the main industry of the nation. K, von Linne (Linnaeus; 
1707 '78), whose writings contain numerous observations touching upon agriculture, 
took u]> for si»ecial treatment -^Those native Plants which in the absence of Cereals 
might be (‘inployed in the preparation of Bread and Food*, and a pupil of his, 
AudeQ\^ Jah, Reiziun (1745J/1821), continued his master’s labours l)y a work 
entitled, Attempt to draw up a Flora (Economica, and, furthermore, contri])ttt(*d to 
the knowledg(* of the liistory of domestic animals by an c\ssay entitled, Stu(li<*s upon 
lh)rne(l ('attle. based u]»on diseoveries in the Skan<» Peat-m(»s«ses. lait(*r, Ih*rzelim 
(1770 1848), in his lectures on Animal (’hemistn in the years ]80(*i (is, (slablished 
this branch of the subject on its present liasis. 'riu* hall-ceiitur\ imm 1720 to 
1770, tiTiued i»olitically th<‘ Fra of Liberty, has a jm‘1t> (‘\lenw\( int*rature to 
show in the domain of agricultural science, and tin* (dlnrts )>ut fortli in Us interest 
ar<‘ ill some cases distinctly remarkable. (/. Walh^riun (ITO'.i s;7), I’rotessor 
(d Cbemistry, occu]nes an irn])ortant place anuuig Ins contem])orari(*s; liis work: 
Th(‘ Cliemical Foundations ot Agriculture, establiBb«*s bim as a pi<ui(*er in Agri- 
cultural ( li(‘mi^tr\, and proves liirii at the saim* time to lia\e been l.ir ahcsid of 
his Jure. Vnollier treatise of his gi\es us ;i very complete* Tlieory of Earths; he 
knew. iiionM^eT. how to ap])l\ bis kmml(‘dge‘ practically as ji tariiuT, some acclhint 
et wliiili lie has hdl ns in lii« 'Pldrlx Years’ Ohser\;»tions on Earmimr. - In the 
l( 0 ]noiiic Ann.ils, puhlish(*(l !•> (he Acadeinv ol Sci(‘nc(‘s, tIuTe IreijiH'iitly jij»j>eared 
stieniitie* ]ijn>e!> oi> Mie Mirious hram-iies ol rural economics, and moreover, se\oral 
])am]»hlcts trealiuir the* •'Ub|(*ct irom a practical point ol mcw were [>riiit(‘d during 
(lie jilioNC-nientioned p<‘nod. 

liiitioimll\ studied theorv in airncultnre, liow(‘v<‘r, cannot hr said to have 
n*jil]y laid it*- detmite iniiiress upon the praetical work ot ijirmiiui the (‘ountry, 
unril, during the fourth d(‘eude ot tin* last « ‘utury (18;u 4(i). tin* ii**w movements 
in sitrrie ultural »>s]»ects in Eiurknitl and (lermanv, .nni tin* (‘v<‘r extemiiiur literature 
that tli<»so iirw movenn'Uts brouirht in their train, beijan to lu ike tbemstdves felt 
ill )>we<len loo. Ftir. .\oriueu (J2), a pupil (U Tha«T, may be said to have 

lieen tin* first to havi* made a nmre simitilit stmh ot fariniim teasildc bv tonndiiig, 
in Is.’.lt, the tirst amMeultural <*olh*LM‘, that i»f Uemberg, Jis also bj means ot bis 
lectures and iiaiiijihlets; iii iminv departments be )>ro\eU iiimself posS(‘ssed of rare 
<iualities jis a inoiieiT. J/c.W.s* Sot inn (17‘,»U 1M4) made known in Sweden the 
new ])rjiiciples adopteil in Eimland at that jiernni in the bre(*ilim» of sti>ck, and was 
the editor »jt a inimbiT of serial ]niblieat ions, amongst wbicb more es])eciallv worthy 
ot iin iilioii are: Tin (^tuarterlv Beview of Airrieiiltiire and Stoek-kei-ping v 1 s.UJ 41 ), 
whu'li, tog{‘th<*r with Handbooks on the same liramdies, bears (‘hxjueiit witness to 
the V(T> evtensive jind tniiltul industrv' he devoted to thesi* subjects. 

Fonn, an Englisbmaii, was busy ;it the same ]u‘riod in ]>repjinng his very widely 
read Handbook on (’attle-breeding n >. Einallv, JuJtH Trofi/ Sttthorsf 

(17!I4 IHipj), jilso a pupil of Thaer, came \o tin* front as earlv as ]S2.'> bv 
winning a ]u*i/e with liis Handbook on Hie Knowh*dge ot Woo] and the Bearing 
of Shoe]), and Jicain, in 18;J2, with another prize woik entitled: Snggi'stions upon 
Teachiiig-EstahlishnumtA for Agriculture; later on, hi* was exceedingly active in 
his capacity of Si‘cretary at the Academy ot Agriculturi*, not only as a writer 
but also as an organizer and a tejicber. 

While thus the theory of farming had already been established on aiiiiroxi- 
iiiately the same* basis upon whieh it must still be said to rest, Hu* more tech- 
nical details of the science in actual practice were very far from being thoroughly 
undi'rstood, owing primarily to an ignorance of the natural laws underlying them. 
The honour of having been the first to remove to some (*\tent the disadvantage 
that agriculture thereby suffered, hidongs, as known, principalh to Justus v. Liebig; 
his works, that jilaced the thcorit‘s of plant and animal production on a thoroughly 
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scientific basis, appeared in thc^ early forties and proved epoch-making; these, 
together with tiiose of tbo author's contemporaries, such as Boussingault, Lawcg, 
(TillK'rt, Weckerlin, Wolff, etc., miido their way to Sweden and produced a 
very mirkod effect. 

Ainong those who have contributed most effectively towards the advance- 
ment of Swedish agriculture by disseminating the knowledge of modem methods 
of work based on the priucii)les of Natural ScieiicfJ, may be mentioned: Jolu 
Arrhenivs (1811 University Lecturer on Botany, Principal of the Agri- 

cultural High Scht>ol at ITltuna (1848 Oil), and Secretary of the Academy of 
Agriculture' : by editing The .lounuil <ff Hural and Communal Keonomies 
(1840 dl). The Handbook of Swedish Farming, and aubfieqiu'iitly the Journal 
issued by the Academy of Agriculture, and also by writing a nnml»er of short 
essays on agricultural t«>])ics. ArrlKMiius proved himself an ex(HM^dingly indefatigable 
and valuable agent in the })roni<»tion of the best icitcTC'sts of farmers and 
down the country. ./. 77 /.. (182*2 04), a pin>il of Xonni'ii, was a con- 

temporary of the la<t-nainod: his work on behalf <)f agricultunM’onsisto<l princi])a,lly 
in his editing The Journal ot Swodi«h Farming, I’he (Quarterly Keview of 
Practical Farming, 'etc., nml in iranslating the works oi' Thaer. Kulin, Liebig, and 
Vincent. I/jahmtr {1?<21 was sonnnvlnit later iji the hold: hr tilh'd 

the offices of Principal at tlin Vgriciiltnral IJigli School 4>f AlTUir{> ( i sr.2 "T. ), and 
of Secretary at th(‘ Agricnltura* .'^ocit‘t\ in tin' l.aTi of Malmoims. Ih'. wa>. arti\f* 
in many w’ays in the inremsf^ nf ugrirniuirc: in* was the author of a nnmbrr of 
manuals on stock-bree(^i>.g, t g.. <»n cafth'-rearing, on the rearing of pigs, and on 
sheep-farming, and ot numl>cr': of sht»rter essay<: h(' translated very large) \ from 
the literatures of foreign c(mnfries on tiie same topit's; In? was. fnrtln'rmon*. a 
talented hictiirer and imblic sjieaker and kctni diibater; with all lh<‘S(' mnltifaricms 
activities he may, in truth, lx*, said to have been the most energetic atid sncci‘s.sful 
advocate of the cause of modern agriculture, and lias }»erhaps done more tlian any 
one else in Sweden to fostiT ii^ di velopment. 

Horses have been dealt with in works by (L Wnmijrl (born iHI’dM, a 
well-known iiaiiie oven ontsidt; tlic boiiiuB of Sweden, U. A o//c/7/o//* (born ixi'P), 
1j, Ahi'aniiiou. (born lsn4). a specialist on the Ardennes breed, and others. 

In the tiold of Agricultural dicmistry a gn'ut <!eal of w(U’k has hcmi doru^ 
of considerable value. Ifanipiia r. Post (born ls*i’2), an eminent geologist and 
botanist, and lecturer at (Ttuiia, prov(‘d himself possess(3d of originality, esjiecially 
as a conductor of cxyjerimcntul work and in mk Ii writings of ins as Principles 
of Farming-Uhemistry liis researches on the Swedish Ioosct soils and his 

creation of the accepted teT’iuinology for Swedish earth -varieties are among his 
best contributions to agricultural science and re<iound greatly to his <-njdit. — 
No less noteworthy is the achievement of Alej:. M filler {horn 1H28), the first agri- 
cultural chemist appointed by the Acad(iiny of Agriculture, in ]8o<;; his achieve- 
ments were not restricted to one, hut touched ui>on almost all branches of the 
science. The develoinnent of tlio method of soil-analysis that stands to his 
account, the thorough stinly he gave to the earths, to methods of manuring and 
to the cultivating of peat-mosses, the attention he jiaid to (juestioiis of urban 
sanitation and wholesome drinking-water, etc., tlie results of all which were iiriiited 
in Swedish and Herman publications, establish hiTn as an unusually energetic and 
successful ]>romofor of the cause which he had made his own, viz.: the im])rove- 
ment of the science of agricultural chemistry. ( 7 . E. Her^j strand (born 18,‘50), 
also a] iiointed agricultural cbeniist by the Academy of Agriculture, and the holder 
of other posts of distinction, (tarried out a great deal of research- work, and wrote 
a number of Imoks, etc., of which may be numtioned The Principles of Agri- 
cultural-(’ht'!i}ii jil Analysis, The Uompo.sition of Fodder-Stuffs, An Examination 
of Stratified Marl, etc. 
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Very great importance attaches to the exceedingly thorough and eminently 
practical researches in various fields, carried on by the late L. Fr, Nihon 
(1840/90); he, too, was a chemist on the stafl;, of the Academy of Agriculture; of 
his works tiiere may be mentioned here: Studies on the Percent of Fattji Matter 
in Cows* Milk, On the (iotland Soils, On Certain Feeding Materials and Swedish 
Forage-i)lants, etc. Among other noted agricultural chemists may be enumerated: 
C. G. Eggei'tz (born 1845), author of works on Vegetable Moulds in tilled 
FieMs and Moor tracts and of AUemjds at the cultivation of Moorland, etc.; 
Albert Atlerherg (born 184G), also known through his classification of cereals; 
MaU WeihuU (born 1850), a. o. C. r. Feililzen ( 1 840/ 1 9n i ) deserves mention 
as the head of the exiMjrimeiital work »*arried on under tlie aiisi)ices of the 
Swedish Moor Association. — 8ev(‘.ral noted scientists make culture-jdants their 
chief study. J<ik. FriksMm (horn 184H) is known for his observations on Swedisli 
cereal cro]»s, but also, aiul more es)>ecially, for his work: l)iseas(is attacking (Jul- 
tivatc‘<l j)lants, jiarticulaiiy Rliglit. N. Hj, XUshou (born 1850), director of the 
uiiirjm; (experimental work so successfully carried on by the Swedish S(‘od Breeding 
Association, is i»r{}-('.minent for the efforts he has irnuhe in the improvement, 
niultipli<‘ation. and systcMiii/ation of ciiltnrce-idants. * 

Tho history of agriculture has Imiiid (,‘X]>onents from time to time: among 
tin* nnmb(?r of these may he netted here the following: P. r. Muller (18op/8.8), 
Stray Suggestions on tln^ History of Swedish Agriculture^ and other works; //. 
J'\>rs.^t‘U (ni:‘. r.u'i (, 'Tli(‘ Agricultural Industry in Sweden in the lOtli (vcntuiy^ 
and •>th(‘r paj>er<: and /V. AkcrliUnn. (1 s.-tn/l 901 ), Historical Notes on Cattle- 
breeding in S\v(‘(ien •. 

Periodical literature on tin' suhjt'.ct ot agrieultnro has Imen contributed to 
principally by //. Winbenf (horn 1844) and* .\\ E)tnt^trC>in (horn 1851), w’ho 
since 1 h 8(> base! i>u]»lisljed The farmer-’ Journal' (Tidskrifl for landtnian); 
furthermore b\ IT. Fiurft jboni tSr>7‘> ;md //. Jidilin-Thnwtelt (born 1852), 
the editfJiN of rlie ]»iip(n- fhe fanner (Landtmannen). wliic'h brst ap]M‘ared in 
188t». Tli(‘, last named is joint-(uiiTor witii .V. L'thfstn'itfi., IT. Winherg. and A. 
Sjoafroin (horn 18(11) in tlio pui»in*atioii handthrukets Bok (Tiie Book of Farming), 
to a certain degnus uu encvcloptedic work, inhmded to serv(‘ as a T(^xtl)Ook tix the- 
Agricultural High Schools and to Im^ a guides for tin' pracrical fanner. 


Agric'iiltiiral Ediiratioii. 

Tli(‘ iiistilnti{jns ntVordiiig iiistrnetion in Aij^rirnltiire stand under the 
control of the Royal Hoard of Agrieulture and art^ of tliree tv])es: Apri- 
CNlfftral Sekool.s (Landtbrnksskolor), giving; praetieal and th(*oretieal iti- 
striK.dion in tlie subject, partly beymid the elenieutary education; Farmers* 
Schools (Landtjnannaskolor), aftbrding a tlieorotieal education in the trade; 
and Agricultural High Sehnols (Landtbrnksirisf itut), providing advanced 
teaelii ng in the brancdi. 

'fhe first mensiiriis taken by the 8tato or private individuals for furthering, 
by systematic instruction, the art and ])ractice of agriculture, date from a period 
reinarkahle in every direction as regards the internal dt^velopment of Sweden, 
the so-called Hra of Liberty® (1718/72). During this epoch, chairs were in- 
stituted at both the universities of the country (at Uppsala 1740, and at Lund 
1750) for the furtherance of knowledge in ®res rustica et agricultural. The 
founding of the Aaadernt/ of Agriculture in 1811 was an advance of still gr6ater 
importance. Some years later, people began to think * of the need of having actual 
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a^ricuUnral srbooJs» on the model of that founded by Albr. Thaer at MOglin 
(rreniiaiiy’). A proposition to this end was made in the Uiksdag as early as 1828. 
'rhe rirsi insfitution, however, for the instruction of tliose intending to devote them- 
selves to tlic pursuit of agnculturc came into existtuicc through the initiative of 
ji ]»nvate indixidual, EJrard Xomten (1804 r»2), a (jerman, hinisolf‘ formerly a 
])ui>il at Mogliii. Thai was in 1833. The institute, situated on tlio (estate of 
i)c.ir(‘hcrg bonlering Lake Vonern, existed with some sni>port from tiie State as a 
higher traijiiiig establishment until the year 18o2; up to that time lujurly *200 
pupils had passed through tlie school, many of whom afterwards b<u‘ame ])ioiieers 
in the agricultural world in Sweden. 

From the year 1834 onwards, propositions were made in the IJiksdag for a 
grant to the erection of lower-grade Aaricultural Srhools, with a view to training 
young men practically in the establishment of farm enterprises; these grants were 
voted, and in 1840 the first institution of this kind was opeiuid on the estate of 
Omp in Skane, and others of a similar character were shortly estahlislujd throughout 
the whole country. Sweden’s first AgrindinraJ High Srhool was o])eneil in the 
year 1848 at Ultuna near Uppsala, another one in 1802, at Aliiarp in Skane. 

In 1884, a roVal commission brought in snggesti(uis for the re-organization of 
instruction in agriculture. Oiie result of this was the foundation (d* the third 
kind of institution for the purj^ose, viz., the so-called Fannn's Schools] 

The Agricultural Schools allbrd training and promote skill in the 
practi(*al carrying out of tlie various kinds of farm lalmur, and, in 
some degree, give instruction in tbeoretieal principles. The pu])ils have 
to •^I’ter into all specie.^ of labour on a farm and have to do duty be- 
sides as foremen. Indeed, the training of the pupils to l)ecome directors 
of labour may be regarded as the most important task of these schools. 
There are at present 26 Agricultural Schools, two being conn(‘cted with 
the two Agricultural High Schools; of the others there is, in general, 
one in each Lan. The annual number of the pupils is about 350. 

The Agricultural Schools are usually to bo found on some privafo estate and 
for the most part i)laced under the special direction of the Agricultural Society of 
the Lan; they derive an annual grant from the State of 4,000 kronor each. The 
course of instruction ext(jnds over two years, for advanced pupils over one year. 
The theoretical instruction takes place in the morning and the evening during 
winter. Those entering must liave reached their 18th year, be accustomed to 
farm- work, and have passed trough the minimum course of a (common School. In- 
struction, board, and lodging arc provided free of cost. 

The Farmers* Schools give, as mentioned above, an elementary 
theoretical form of instruction. They are most frequently stationed at 
the People's High Schools (Folkhilgskolor, see p. 312) and form a (;on- 
tinuation course for pupils at these. The pupils provide their own board 
and pay a certain fe.e for the instruction given. The schools derive 
support from the State to a maximum of 3,000 kronor each, on condition 
that their other sources of income bring in at least the same amount. 
The number of Farmers’ Schools at present in existence is 20, with a 
total of about 260 pupils. 

The time devoted to study at these schools is, as a rule, from five to six 
months, during winter. For entrance, a pupil must have reached his 1 8th 
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(a 20th) year and be able to show a certain degree of preliminary knowledge on 
the siibjcl’t, equal to that acquired at the People’s High Schools, and to have 
Ixisides devoted at least one year’s work to the jrarsuit of agriculture. 

The Agricultural High Schools at Ultuna and Alnarp are de- 
signed to afford higher instruction in the principles underlying the 
exercise of fariu-nianagement. The course of instruction is a two y€'.ars’ 
one. Candidates for entrance must he at least 18 years of age, have 
had at least one year’s practi(‘e as farmers, and possess a certain degree 
of preliminary knowledge, corresponding to the final examination at a 
Technical College (see p. 846), or to the course given in the upper sixth 
class on the scientific^ line at the State Colleges. 



The Alnarp Agricultural 71 iff h School. 


The subjects of instruction at the High Scrhools arc: a) Fundamental sub- 
jects: Practical Mathematics, Mcohanies, Physics, Meteorology, ('hemistry, (teology. 
Botany and Zoology, the. Anatomy and Physiology of Domestic Animals, Field- 
surveying with Leveling and Drawing; b) Chief subjects: Agriculture, Study of 
Domestic Animals, Dairy-farming, Machine, Jmi)lement, and Building construction, 
the Theory of Agricultural Economy, and Book-keeping; c) Subordinate, .subjects: 
Care of Domestic Animals in Sickness, Forcjstry, Gardening, i Political Economy, 
Financial Law, and the Laws on the communal self-go vcTn men t. 

The instruction is given by I„ectors, Adjuncts, and Assistant Masters. One 
of the Lectors is appointed by the (rovernmeiit to be Warden (Rector) for a space 
of five years and he has to superintend and preside over the High School. The 
farm work is conducted by a Steward under the superintendence of the Board 
of Directors; it is his duty to demonstrate to the pupils the different features of 
the work being pursued on the estate. The High School itself and the manage- 
ment of the estate are under the sui>ervision of the said Boards which is api)ointed 
by the Government. 
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2'he pupiU at these collejjes have no share in the farm work. They are at 
their own charj^es for board at the High School, and contribute to the cost of 
theirj instruction to the extent of 100 kronor a year. For pupils who desire to 
continue their studies at tlie High School there is a limited number of scholar- 
ships^ entitling to certain advantages. In 1902, the number of jmpils at the two 
High Schools was 03. 



Fnrrhry School at Alnarp. 


Anion^ the institutions for the teaching of Agriculture are also to 
be r(H*kone(i the three Farriery Schools: at Alnarp, in Stockholm (in 
(‘ounet^tiori with the Veterinary Institute there), and in Skara. The one 
at Alnarp was optmed in 1803, its founder being Dr. O. Fchrsson-Bcnch 
(1831/1001), a pioneer in the field of rational farriery, who made his 
name widely famous by this institution. The school possesses a building 
of its own, magnificent of its kind, which w^as completed in 1877. Pupils 
flock from all j)arts of the kingdom to this educational institution, both 
civil and military farriers among them; the number of ])upils down to 
1902 Avas 1,432, divided over 120 courses. Instruction is imparted by 
teachers at the Alnarp Agricultural High School and by the School’s 
instructing smith. — At tin? farriery school in Shara, located at the 
estate Brogarden — the former veterinary institution (see below) — 
instruction is afforded in farriery and the care of sick domestic animals 
to civil as well as military farriei's. The school emploj^s a super- 
intendent (veterinary) and an instructing smith. 

As regards the instruction in Dairy-farming, -- an industry that 
in the last decades has grown to such an importance for the Swedish 
agriculture — this has l)een treated of in the foregoing, on page 588. 
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The Veterinary System. 

At the initiative ot* Karl von Linne (Linna'iisX the Swedish (Toverament, in 
1703, sent out three yoiiuj? men to the V(‘teriiuiry Collejie at f.yons, which had been 
o]»oned the precedin*: year, to study :"ars veterinariav under Hour‘?elat. One of 
those yoiiii^ men was Peter Ileruqcist (17*20 1 80S), to whom, after comidotin^ 
his studios at Lyons and Paris, and after being api^ointed lecturer in physics at 
the State College in Skara, was given the use and occupation of the estate 
of P>rog4rden, where, in 1775, ho opened his famous Veteritiari/ College^ and in 
his will he hofiuoathcd the whole of his considerable fortum* to this school. Ilern- 
qvist’s most eminent pupil, Sc. Ad. Xorling (1786 1858), continued his master’s 
work and, in 1821, foumlcd a veterinary college at Stockholm, the beginning of the 
present Veterinary Institute. In S<mthern Sweden, A. H. Florman (1761, 1840), 
Professor of Medicine at the University in Lund, worked for the development of 
the veterinary system during the latter j>art of the eighteenth century. 

The Veterinary (.•ollcge at Skara was discontinued in 1889, and since then 
the Veterinary Institute in Stockholm has been the only school in the Kingdom 
for training veterinarians. According to the Uegnlations of May ‘24, 1867, a certi- 
ticate of admission to tht*. university is required on entering the Institute. The 
teachers are five professors, one of whom is also the I*rincipal of the Institute; 
besides one lecturer, one assistant, and one instructing smith (veterinary), one 
assistant teacher in the analysis of meat, one prose(‘tor, and one riding- 
master. The regular course of study is to last four or live years, and the in- 
stni^tion is equal to that of corresponding institutions in other countries. The 
number of ]>upils generally amounts to 4o or .50. 

The veterinary surgeons salaried by the State are: 32 jirovincial veteri- 
narians, 14 army veterinary surgeons, 18 assistant veterinary surgeons, and 6 
field veterinary stipendiaries. Moreover, there are two teachers at tlie Agricul- 
tural High Schools, and two at the stallion and remount dci»ots. 'J'he total number 
of veterinary surgeons in the kingdom is 340. 


Agricultural Credit Establishments. 

The Palmstruch hank, the olde.st in Sweden, in 1056 oldained Eoyal 
privilege to advance money on »palaoes, estates, lands and cuttings, fields 
and meadows, etc.a The Bank of Sweden (Sveriges Riksbank), founded 
in 1668 — its ])re(lec(\ssor, the Palmstruch bank, having ceased to exist, — 
undertook loans on security of landed property. 

At the heginniiig, loans were advanced for short periods but gradually lapsed 
into stiinding ones. Hence, the funds of the Bank came to be locked up to far 
too large an extent. In order to facilitate the banking business without con- 
siderable detriment to agriculture, th(‘ ^.Secret Committee^ of the Kiksdag, in 
1752, decreed that a yearly instalment of capital should be made in the case 
of loans of ten years* standing. A system of amortization was herewith established, 
which in 1772 became law, with the decree of a general reduction per annum 
of two per cent. This remained in force till 1859. At the same time, iji 1772, 
interest w^as lixed at 4 per cent. The limit of a loan was half or two thirds of 
actual value. — From 1770 to 1815, no loans wore granted on agricultural 
property as the Hank had ho available funds for the purpose. 

The difficulties which arose for the Bank of Sweden from having 
its funds locked up in agricultural loans of long standing, gave rise 
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to the establishing of the Mortgage Societies (HypoteksfOreningar). 
The Mortgage Society of Skane was founded in 183(). Then came that 
of Ostergotland in 1845, of Snialand in 184(), of the Malar Provinces in 
1847, of (jrebro Lan in 1849, of Vermlanfl in 1850, of Ellsborg a. o. 
L^ns in 1851, and of Gotland in 1853. Those of Gefle-Dala and of 
Norrland followed in the rear. 

Tlie Mortgage Societies were, to begin with, ])rivate institutions 
ind(‘peuident of each olhtT, which, by the sale of their shares, chiefly 
aimed at obtaining amortization loans for their members on the security 
of first mortgages on real ]»ro]>ertv. Mutual rivalry on the share market, 
however, ]>roving iiiischii-vou.s in its c*ons(*qnences, the General Mortgage 
Bank of Sweden was founded, agreeable to the ordinance of A])ril 26, 
1861. Its chief mission was to negotiate all the loans required to jmo- 
cnre the Mortgage Societies means for their loans. Mort^ovt^r, a loan of 
about 6 million kronor was made over by the Bank of Sweden to the 
Mortgage Bank, on security of mortgage in landcid ])roperty. The 
Moidgage Bank obtained the monopoly of issuing bonds payable to 
the lioldcr against security of mortgage on real property in the country, 
and the State handed over to it a capital-stock of 8 million kronor in 
Government bonds. By the enactment of May 16, 1890, this capital- 
stock contrilmted l)y the State was increased to 30 million kronor. 

The Mortgage* Bank is adminislertHl by a Board of five members, 
amongst whom the president is constituted hy the Government, the vice 
pre.sident by the commissioners of the National Debt Board (see p, 204), 
and the three remaining by de])utics from the Mortgage Societies. 
Out of th(^ five auditors, one is elected by thi* National Debt Board 
and the oth(*r four by the societies. In the regulations of the bank, 
which an* sanctioned by the Government, no alterations can be made 
without the consent of the Riksdag. 

The Morigage Socieiies are likewise adniinisten*d according to sta- 
tutes •sanctioned by the Government. They are allowed to grant loans 
only against secui’ity in land, and estimation is made on strict jirinciples 
and without allowance being made for the value of houses or forest. 
A loan must on no condition be granted ex(?eeding half of the value 
e.stimated in this way. 

The present conditions for new loans are: a) 4 interest and \/2 % 
amortization; h) 4 % interest and 2 % amortization; and c) 4 K interest 
without amortization. In each case the borrower has the right to give 
notice of ]>ayiuent after ten years. With a) and h) loans can be granted 
up to half the value of estimation, with c) only to one third of it. 

The members of each society (i. e. the borrowers) are conjointly 
responsible for the bonds of the society, each one in proportion to the 
amount of his remaining debt to the society. The societies are con- 
jointly resjionsihle for the bonds of the Mortgage Bank, each in pro- 
portion to its remaining debt to the bank. 
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Tbe following Table shows the amount of Iioans lent to the Mort- 
gage Societies by the Mortgage Bank during 1861/190:?:^ 


lu 

Kronor, 

In 

Kronor. 

In 

Kronor. 

In 

Kronor. 


.. l(>,0Kt,7f)6 

1872... 

.. 15,634.167 

1883 

10,256,427 

1894.... 

.. 1,149,940 


.. 22,294,287 

1873... 

.. 8,496,388 

1884 

10,217.093 

1895.... 

2iK),230 

18>y-.. 

.. 8.611,198 

1874... 

.. 12.519,175 

1885 

l(t480,52:i 

1896.... 

757,946 

18G4... 

.. 1,231.287 

1875. , 

.. 11,794,537 

1886 

8.09i).599 

1897.... 

.. 251,446 


.. 3,ltWAsi 

1876... 

11,312,389 

1887 

5.94:!.:5('l 

1898.... 

.. 4,782,297 


.. 1.841,<X>2 

1877... 

.. 6,606,452 : 

: 1888 

2.140,533 

1899..., 

.. 12.017,1)87 


.. 8,161.714 

1878... 

.. 17,880.68ii : 

, 1889 

44.867 

19<»0 

4,820.761 

ISGS... 

9.219,955 

1879... 

.. 28,542,331 

1890 

2,427,607 

1901. .. 

.. ,‘.,992,099 

IStJO... 

.. 16,937,158 

1S8U.. 

.. 21,817,0^58 

1S91 

1,2:J8.11s 

1902... 

.. 8..|s5,517 

1S70... 

.. 13.374,201 

18.S1.. 

.. 18.795.845 

1892 

2,756,898 



1871... 

.. 12,591.082 

1882. . 

.. 12.965.778 

1893 

3,376,7.* >4 




The position of the Mortgage Societies at the eiul of ^vith re- 

gard to the Mortgage Bank concerning loans received, is c\ id(‘nt from the 
fol lo wi n g sy no |)sis : 


Tntort>*t. 

^ . Oriirniftl ani«.'Xint 

Amortization. of 1 (»ut 

Aiiinrtizatiott 

Ij.llHtlCl' i>f 


5 ,, 

4 % 201 ,rKN>.8.'.2 kr. 

69, .35 1.458 01 kr. 

i:»2,2:i4..37.3 5»t. 

kr. 

4^ 1 % 

' 4 ' 54,482.410 > 

1.80rvir)0l!» > 

52.CM6.9r>9 s 1 


4 ^ 

4 ' 21 . 107 , 2:10 4 

2,318.4:55 s7 » 

18.788.794 13 

> 

4 

2 ' 4,oo-...900 » 

291.15Ss:i 

4.611. TU 17 

> 

4 

J 6;).269J70 * 

1..5:.h;.392*;4 » 

61,7:»3,:'577'3<> 

> 

4 

2.04:).0(K) > 

— > 

2,0ir>,(H)0 - 

> 


Total a47.»93.U2 kr. 

73.302,80.> r>4 kr 

272.090.24ft 16 

kr. 


Concerning the Bond loans raised by the Mortgage Bank ami not yet 
fully amortized at the end of 1902, ])artieulars are given in Table S2. 

Table ><2. 77(c (Jenerdl MorffjiUie JJank bond /ra/;/x. ^ 



Origin - 


Original 

Ordinary 

Increased 

Bonds in 

Present 

I Loan 

j III rate 

Kind of coin. 

tiiiic for 

aniortiza- 

eireulution 

rat«^ of 

, taken up. 

' 

[ot'inter- 

niiiouiit. 

ainorti/.&- 

tiori ran 

in HKI2. 

inter- 

: est, "... 


K roTior. 

tioi). 

take plare. 

K run or. 

est, «. 

In 1877... 

i 

Kronor. * 

50,000,<MJO 

In 1927.. 

... 

i;4,uh;,60o 

• 5 

> 1878... 

4 

Gorman Mark.' 

12(MXX),(X)0 

19f)9.. 

1 - 
1 11H)5 

;IH,744,8(K» 

72.397.066 


> 1879... 

4 

Francs. 

;>6,(Xi0,0(Xi 

I9:’.9„. 

1 — 

25.579,800 

4 

> 1880... 

I 4^ a 

Kronor. 

7r>,fmtKK) 1 

1956... 

1 1907 
19U7 

41,079,400 

15,653,lfK> 

4 

3-* 4 

* 1883... 

: 4> y 

1 

Kronor. 

5( MX KM MX) ! 

19.59.. 

1 1907 
\ 1907 

10,208, 9(K» 
16,229,11X1 

4 

3»4 

> 1886... 

3^ 2 'German Mark.! 

64,000,000 ! 

1962... 

1901 

35,423,200 

3‘;a 

-- 1889... 

3* 2 

Kronor. j 

75,fKXMX)0 

1959.. 

1898 i 

19,114,400 

3V.« 



Total ! 

470,000,000 1 

— 

: “ i 

287,330,300 

— 


Under the superintendence of the State and with subventions Irom 
it, the General Mortgage Bank of Sweden has secured to itself a great 
('onhdence and enjoys a most trustworthy credit. Its bonds have also 
sin(M* far back been valued at rates of exchange nearly <;orresponding 
to those of tbe Swedish State bonds. 


A kroi.a = 1 10 shilling or 0 2«;» dollar. 
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Mortgage on Real estate. 

Sweden’s official statistics give an animal report on the amount of mort- 
gages granted and voided, and they also effect a calculation on the entire remain- 
ing debt, but, as no distinction is made between landed property and other real 
property, there is no way of finding out the debt resting upon the soil. At a cer- 
tain idea on this point one may, however, arrive by the fact that the statistics 
in (piestiou make a difference betweem country and town. At the end of 1880, 
1890, and 1900, the entire debt morl gaged on real estate and compared to the 
assessed value, was (estimated at (in kron(»r a I'lo sliilling or 0*268 dollar): 



As>s(‘ssc‘«l value. 

Mortgaged debt. 

In 

In the coiiTitrv. In IKSO 

2.»C.*.;!06.(»35 kr. 

79.V591,445 kr. 

34 

ISMO 

2.4i;:i,18G,SF) > 

977.d*:39,214 » 

39-7 

19<X) 

•2.8(;2,072,or)0 > 

1.193.540,090 > 

41-7 

In llie towns. In ISSO 

7.‘32.478.3i>G kr. 

329.893,782 kr. 

450 

1890 

. 1,1."»0..314.171 > 

041.002,015 > 

.55' K 

19UO 

i.r):i9.G2o.8,*jo » 

902.240.028 > 

58-7 

Totol. In ISSO . ... 

3.0.34, 7S4,401 kr 

1,125,585.227 kr. 

37 ‘1 

1890 .... 

3.Gi:{.7Ul.01G > 

1,619,291,829 . 

44 M 

1900. ... 

4.501,092.880 > 

2.155,781.324 » 

47-8 

lug ween 1880 nnd 18 90, 

llie mortgaged debt thus increased vitv 

considerably 


both absolutely and ^elati^eI^^ luit since ls90 the increase has, in proportion to 
th(‘ assc'sseti value of jiroperty, be<'u less )>rominent. 

Of the. \arious Adn.s-, the mortgage ptTcentage was. in 190 m, highest in the 
J.iiii of .Tenitland i \) and in the city of Stockholm (03*8), whereas it was 
biwest in the Liins id Vesterhotten (22*4) and of Vesternorrland (,33*2). In our 
ricliest province, Skane, the mortgage percentage is rather high, vi/., in the Liiii 
of Malinolius 53*2 % and in that of Kristianstad .‘/3*7. 


Loans and subveiitions for C'liltlyation. 

For drainage of lakes and w.atcry grounds and for cultivation of the soil 
drained, loans out of the imblic funds are granted on c(‘rtain conditions. For 
this purpose there I'xist two (Cultivation loan fluids^ the Old and the New one, 
administered by tbi* FiXclieipier Dejiartment. Loans from the New cultivation fund 
are granted up to an annual total of 1 iiiillion kronor at the most, and they 
must in each case be limited to that amount, at the utmost, which is required 
to cover the costs for drainage and ditching. The loan-taker must find security 
for the draining and ditching as well as the cultivation itself being completed in 
due time. On the sum lent no interest or amortization is jiaid during the five 
(at present six) first years, but on the amounts drawn during the time appointed, 
an animal interest of originally 5, at i>rosenl 3*6 % is charged, W'hich at the end 
of those five (now^ six) years is added to the capital. In sjuTial cases the (iovern- 
nient can fully release from interest, at most for five years. According to the 
original iiroviso of 1883, 10 % — out of which o % interest — should be paid 
on the amount thus accrued from the sixtli year inclusive till the loan had been 
fully (iischarged; hut in 1883, the annuity for loaus granted after that time was 
reduced to 8 of which 4^/2 interest. In 1895, the interest was further re- 
duced to 4 ill 1898, the annuity to 7 and the interest to 3*6 %; and, in 1901, 
respectively to G and 3*6 %, The annuitiiis are apportioned on those farms and 
holdings which are partakers in the cultivation, and are collected together with 
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the taxes. During 1884/1901, 9,621,980 kronor were granted as cultivation loans 
for 414 different undertakings, by which 80,576 hectares (a 2-4 7 acres) had been 
drained. These numbers, however, show that the sum allowed of 1 million kronor 
per annum has not nearly been laid claim to. The reason of this is the conditions 
having been considered too hard. 

Of late, the Riksdag has, moreover, granted subventions (for 1902, an amount 
of 400,000 kronor) to the furtherance of bog-draining and tapping, undertaken 
with the purpose of diminishing the liability of freezing in the neighbouring 
districts. During 1884/1901, 2,453,973 kronor were granted as subventions to 641 
such enterprises — about 80 S of which have gone to the three most northerly Lans. 


Agricultural Societies. 

In the beginning of the 19th century. Agricultural Societies were organized in 
some provinces, which in 1813 were given an official stamp, when, at the initiative of 
the Agricultural Academy, it was decided that the constitutions of the Societies should 
be confirmed by the Government. The aim of the Societies was >/to imijrove rural 
economy by giving information, suggestions, encouragement, or rewards^. It did not 
take many years before there were Agricultural Societies in all the Liiiis of the 
Kingdom (except, of course, the Capital). As the Liins of Kalmar and Elfslmrg 
have two Agricultural Societies each, the whole number is at i)res(‘nt 26. The 
members of these Societies meet once or twice annually, and the business is for 
the rest managed by a Managbuj rommiitee with a chairman and a si*cretary. 
A thing to be desired were an organization more firm than the present one, which 
undoubtedly is very loose. 


Table 83. Revenue and Expenditure of the Agricultural Societies. In kronor.^ 



Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

In 1899. 

In 1900.^ 

Revenue. 

1882 85. 

1 

1886.90. 

1891 95. 

1896 00. 

Membership-fees 

1 13.654 

15,139; 18,274 

21.741 

22.360 

24,068 

Interests, rents 

Shore of spirit-sale 

i 132,466 

130,247 

1 143,406. 

181.849 

197,440 

227,041 

; 804,386 

7.50,170 9(K),352 

1,208,013 

l,3(;o.674 

l,441,or)4 

State grants 

86,06.5 

I0i>,819 

192.164 

.312.970 

331,468 

340,116 

County Council grants 

! 53,012 

67,750 

83,510 

129.738 

13(».I10 

182.935 

Cattle sold 

46,987 

37,9.^2 

58,184 

1 55,387 

80,756 

5.181 

Other income, 

1 51,294 

72,;}30 

36,127 

1 76,582 

11H..5(I4 

20,888 

Total] 1,147,864 
Expenditure. | j 

1,186,437 

1,432,077 ; l.0»0.280 

1 

2,241,612 

2,241,283 

Farming in general 

: 266,687 

25.5,666 

309,430 

424,729 i 441,834 

468,757 

Horse-breeding 

iio.o7‘».: 

70.771 

111,412 

174,515 

186,430 

150.902 

Cattle and dairies 

103,381 
4,526 1 

139,119 

264, KW 

336.967 

354, .519 

341,592 

Other Live stock 

2,798 

7,655 

11,296 

10,430 

18,322 

Veterinary affairs 

47,055 1 

52,640 

60,394 

75.390 

76,498 

81,864 1 
75,975 

Gardening 

59,287 1 

48,366 

48,f)87 

65,222 

7.5,712 

Forestry, gamekeeping 

76,162 : 

73,767 

83,281 

116,935 

123,543 

133,528 

Fisheries 

43,544 i 

30,006 

33,582 

47.872 

.50,196 

65,443 

Domestic industry 

127,337 1 

107,259 1 

106,269 

130,153 

118.480 

164,089 

Meetings and exhibitions . 

109,519 i 

68,036 

62,393 

80,516 

84,147 

99,912 

Administration 

142.802 : 

139,170 

151,410 

178,834 

191,66.5 

197,562 

Other expenses 

79,027 

83,91)0 

100,087 

149,tl62 

251,006 

132,, -188 

Total 

1,160,406 

1,071,348 

1,338,668 

1,70I,.^2I 

1,904,460 1 

1,930,334 


^ A krona = I’lO shilling or 0*268 dollar. — * For this year the classilication of 
revenues and expenditures have undergone some changes. — ** See p. 282. 
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These Agricultural Societies, the work of which has proved very useful, 
derived their principal income, up to 1855, from the fees of their members only. 
From that time they have had a certain part of the fees on the sale of spirits 
at their disposition (see j). 282), by which they have been enabled considerably 
to extend their field of activity. For this purpose they also draw subsidies from 
the State as well as from the County Councils. The Agricultural Societies are to 
send in to the Hoard of Agriculture annual reports in regard to their work, and 
to furnish statements and information called upon by the Board. 

The revenue and ex])enditure of the Agricultural Societies are shown in Table 
83. In 1901, the Agricultural Society of Malmohus Lan had the largest income, 
being 201,142 kronor, and the North Society of Kalmar Liin the smallest, being 
33,471 kronor. The total revenue of all the Societies for the same year amounted 
to 2,456,653 kronor. 

The surplus capital of the Societies anjounted at the end of 1880 to 3,454,831 
kronor, at the end of 1890 to 3,6.58,209, and at the end of 1900 to 5,414,198 
kronor. Inclusive of funds for special purposes (formed by donations or otherwise), 
the total amounted this last mentioned year to 5,685,028 kronor. The fact that 
so considerable public funds are administered by these private societies appointing 
their own lioards of directors and electing their members, is indeed a peculiar 
feature of Swedish »self-government». — The number of members, which in 1890 
aimmnted to 26,369, had in 1901 increased to 41,873. 

A matter esi)ecial]y incumbent on the Agricultural Societies is the collecting 
of the material to the Agriciilliiral Statistics. The manner of obtaining such 
material is, however, left to the discretion of each Society, as a consequence of 
which circumstance the material c<»llected is of a very unequal value. Most of 
the Societies seek to gain their obj(‘ct by yearly, careful investigations of smaller 
parts of the district, until the same has been wholly cxi)lored, w hen a new series 
of investigations is commenced. The data collected are imblishcd by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, which, moreover, publishes preliminary estimates on the crops^ 
foundeti on the accounts of the constables regarding the amount of crops yielded 
per each bushel sown. These jireliminary figures are published even before the end 
of the civil year, while the more extensive reports of the Agricultural Societies 
appear only after the expiration of a year. A reorganization of the Swedish 
Agricultural Statistics is at present (in 1903) under deliberation. 


Offices of Chemical Analysis. 

The object of these offices is to promote the development of fanning and 
the trades by giving advict? and information, and esiuicially by means of analyses' 
of farm produce, technical j)roducts, and the like. The first public offices of 
this kind were established in 1876, viz., at Skara, Halmstad, Kalmar, and Vesteras. 
In 1881, one office was started at Orebro, in 1885 two, viz., at Jonkoping and 
HernOsand, in 1805 one at Lulea, and finally in 1900 one at Visby. To each 
of these nine State offices of chemical analysis the State gives a subsidy of 4,000 
kronor per annum (exce])tionally, however, to the office at LuleH 5,000); they 
enjoy support besides from Agricultural Societies or (bounty Councils, varying 
from 2,000 to 5,300 kronor. Then there is the income from fees for analyses 
made, which varies from 1,300 to 6,000 kronor. All these offices, with the ex- 
ception of that at .iGnkiiping, are connected with offices for seed-controlling (see 
below) under the management of one and the same director. — Regulations for 
the work of these State offices were issued for the first time in 1877; those at 
present in force bear the date of June 7, 1900. 
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CiTtaiii Agricultural Societies and County Councils have also successively 
established separate chemical laboratories and Controlling-offices of public analysis 
within their own districts, with a view to giving the husbandmen of thoir respective 
Lans an opportunity to get analyses made at a lower cost. These establishments 
are either connected with State institutions, as is the case with the chemical offices 
of the State Agricultural High Schools at Alnarp and Ultuna, or with private 
Institutes of the kind, with the bureau of the City chemist, etc., as at Molkora, 
Gefle, Umeii, Boras, Gothenburg, and Kristiaiistad. Those seven offices have State 
subsidies varying from 600 to 2,500 kronor. Some of them have also a dcjiart- 
iiient for seed-controllwij^ others for milk anah/sia. Dairy-farming liaving made 
such rapid progress of late years, it has been necessary to liavii milk analyses made 
on a large scale, and at a low cost. Besides the- aforesaid chemical offices, there 
are six spf^cial orpeea for milk afialt/sisy which likewise- have siibsidic's from the 
Agricultural Soci(!ties. 

At the State chemii^al offices there were made, in 1901, as many as 5.3,599 
analyses, and at tliose of the Agricultural Societies, about 37,000. At th(* offices 
of milk analysis there were made during the same year about 57,600 tests. 

Some of the chemical offices an* at the same time also Krjtn imrrital eatub- 
lisfiineiitts where oxperim(‘nts are ma<le. on a similh'r or larger scale, as to the 
cultivation of plant a. Such is the case with the offices at Kalmar and Lulea, 
the latter designed ]»roximately as a Phipo-hioloaical office, wIkto (‘xiK’riments 
and investigations an* to be made in regard to tin* kinds r)f fodder-idants, and 
the like, (‘specially suittal to the climate of Norrlaiid. At sorm* of the (jxjkti- 
mental (*stablishim‘])ts local manuring experiments are made for the purpose of 
giving information to the farmers as to the most suitahh* manuring of th(*ir fi(dds 
and meadows. Exclusively intended for the making of experiments an^ tljo Kx- 
]»eriiriental Grounds of the Acad<*iny of Agrienltun* at Albano, iu*ar Stockholm 
(sec p, 377), and the Forsse Experimental (Trouiids in V(*sterg0tlaiid. 

The subsidies accriiijig to all these* 22 offices of analysis from the* State 
aiuouutod in 1901 to 36i,()(K) kroium, and from Agricultural Societies and County 
Councils to about 46,000 kronor. 


0£Bccs for Seed-controlling. 

In 1869, the first establishment for analysis of grain and seed was founded 
ill Germany, under direetion of Trof. Fr. Xohhe; somt* years later, in 1876, jniblic 
analysis of scalds was introduced into Sweden, at Nydala in the lain of Ualland. 
Swctlish ])ublic analysis of seeds has thus lujen abl(* to celebrate the twentytifth 
anniversary of a work which in more than one resjioct has proved so useful to 
agriculture. At present, there are in our country 19 offices supported by public 
subsidies. These offices were at first suiijiorted only by subsiditis from the Agri- 
cultural Societies, but as early as 1887, the Kiksdag jdaced 10,(J0o kronor at the 
disposal of the Govc^rnment to be employed in supjiort of such offices to which the 
County Coumdls and the Agricultural Societies contribute! by an amount at least 
equal to that of th(! State subsidy, and which would submit to the regulations 
laid down by the Government. I’he instructions for the iSeed^nontrolling offices 
issued by the Royal Board of Agriculture, and now in force, bear the date of 
June 26, 1900, and are similar to the regulations for the analysis of seeds at 
the same time adopted in Denmark and in Norway. In 1901, the total number 
of analyses made at these establishments amounted to 11,273, while 3,743,357 
kilograms of s(icds w<*re leaded. This same year there w(ire drawn out of public 
funcls, besides the aforesaid 10,000 kronor from the State, 16,5(J7 kronor from 
the County Councils and the Agricultural Societies. 
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The Sowing'Seed question. 

Among agencies at work in the domain of Swedish agriculture, the initiatory 
step taken in the decennium 1873/80 for a greater utilization of th(‘, grain and 
seed harvests of Swtiden deserves special attention. It is asserted according to a 
freqiKuitly cited experience that the harvests of a cold climate sown in warmer countries 
will yield a hardier, cairliiT, and more abundant crop than could otherwise he 
obtained there, (consequently, it was considered possible that an exportation of 
Swedish grain as seed to the Euro])ean ContiiKint might be turned into a source of 
income of some importance, 'fhis question was also repeatedly agitated on the 
platform and in paiiqdihits, at congresses and exhibitions, and samples were sent 
abroad and cultivation exjKTiments were made on (piite a large scale. The prac- 
tical results (expected did, howev(*r, not appear — a natural consequence of the 
blind reliances on the su]»posed merits of the northern origin, which made the 
s(*nders of these sami»les forged, to give due consideration to acce])table quality 
and purity of sort. Nevertheless, this inovrunent has ])roduced important results, 
first by directing greater attention to tin* growing of plants, secondly by giving 
an iinjMilse to the improvement of Swedish plants, and thirdly by initiating the 
introduction id' a regular svstem of control. 



The Office at St'dlof. 


In connection with the aforesaid first movement, several st^od-culture societies 
were founded in the decennium 1871/80, but were soon either discontinued or 
played hut a local role. Jlut in 1880 '^Svalofs foreiiing» (the Svalof Society) 
was founded by Ilirgcr Welindcr and F. (lyUenkrook, first but as a private enter- 
prise, and with the intention of embracing only Southern Sw^eden. Already the 
following year it was extended, however, and became a society in common for 
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tlio wbolo of Sweden: since 1^91, it has enjoyed a State subsidy of 15,000 kronor 
])tT aiuiuni, and about as much from the Agricultural Societies in Sweden jointly. 
In 1894, this society received into its organization a similar society formed at 
Orebro in 18S9 for Central Sweden, and since that time it represents alone the 
work of iin]»rovement of agricultural plants in Sweden. A large branch for Cen- 
tral Sweden has, however, been established at Ultuna. The Sociidy now consists 
of 750 ineinbers. and the total annual income is about .52,000 kronor. 

The Swedish Seed Breeding Association (Sverigos Utsadesforening) has the 
same object in view as referred to above, but, on account of tin* vitv experiences 
gained, aims at attaining this ohj(^ct primarily by means of an essential iinpr«)V{une,nt 
of the plant-culture of Swedi'^h farming, brought about by a sf/sfematic raUing 
of new and better sorts than those hitherto existing. The untiring labours <d’ this 
society since 1886 are now annually producing results which indisputably show that 
the right course has been entered upt)n and that it is really possible to attain 
the high aim in view. Its jirincii»al establishment, at Sralbf in Skaiic, is already 
widely known both in and out of Europe, and is annually visited by numerous 
foreign students, and its new sorts of si'eds are, inoreovtT, widtdy cultivated in 
Sweden and also beginning to attract the sjiecial attention of other countries. 

This decided success, (piite unexp('cted in a country situated so far north 
and so little favoured by nature, is in the first instance to be explained from the 
fact that this is actually the lirst tinne tlial an eslablishmcurt fully equipped with 
the resources of science has iM.tii founded ewelnsirelg for tb(* purpose of impro- 
ving the plants cultivated in agriculture. In this respect, the institution at Svalof 
is still alone of its kind in the world. 

Mitherto the work has been ])rosecuted as regards wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats, jieas and vetches, and large assortments of entirely new varieties oi‘ each 
have been raised, only a few of which, however, after most careful trial, have been 
brought into the market. In regard to the method of working, it may suffice 
to state that it has gradually developed into pure applied bofang; however, in 
the treatment of the material in the field, adhering more closely and din'Ctly 
than any former method to the culture at large. 

In connection with the experimental estaldishmcnt of the society, there is a 
business undertaking under its control, viz., tin* General Swedish Sowing-seed 
Company^ JAmited (Allrnlinna Sveiiska I'tsiidesaktiebolaget), which recedves, jmri- 
fies by cultivation, and introduces into the market the new sorts i)roduced by the 
establishment. Both establisbrncmts are, for the rest, entirely separate, each with 
its own financial management and staff of employers, estates, buildings, etc. There 
is at Svalof an area of over 600 hectares (1,500 acres) of excellent soil at their 
joint disposal for operations and Mite cultiires;^'. 


The Swedish Moor-Assoeiation. 

In 1886, at the initiative of Director CaM von Feilitzen (1840/1901), a 
Society of the above. description was foundtMl for (^mtral and Southern Sweden, but 
in 1888 its boundaries were extended so as to c.omj>rise the whole country, under 
the name of iSvenska MosskulimfOreningen'^. The inirpose of the Society is to 
further the culti\ation of the moors, which is especially important in our country, 
and by lectures, meetings, experiments, j)ublications and other suitable means to 
spread inf<»rmutiou concerning the. culti\ation of moorland, and the use of moss-litter 
and i)eat for industrial piirpos(3S. Tlie area of such moor and turf land amounts 
in Sweden to 5,200,000 hectares (nearly 1.S million acres), or about 12*6 percent 
of the whole* land area of the country, which will clearly show the importance of 
the Society and its field of labour. 
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Since 1903 the Society has its own Imtituie huilding in JOnkOping, containing 
chemical and botanical laboratories, offices for the director and assistants, a library 
and a miiseuni containing objects relating to peat and tnrf from an agricultnral 
and industrial point of view. 

Adjoining this house there is an exjierimental garden, where pot and plot 
experinK'nts on a large scale are carried out to elucidate difterent questions 
respecting the emi)loyineiit ol I‘hos])hat(‘.s, I’otash salts, and Nitrogen manures on 
diflorent peat-soils, and lor different ]dants; liming and the use of sand and 
clay on peat-soil, etc. In the garden tluire are both zinc i>ots and larger vf*ssels 
of wood (pits) filled with peat-soil; and the exjKTinients are carried out with 
scientific at‘curacy. At jin'sent there arc h5o pits with an area of 0-a to 1 square 
meter each, and 172 ziiu. pots. 



Main farm of the Swedish Moor- Association, Flahnlt. 


At Flahnlt^ 12 kilometers from JOnkupirig, the Society has an Experimental 
Farm on moorljind, where peld e^rperiments are carried out. The whole area 
of the farm is 125 hectares (300 acres), of which 34 hectares (85 acres) are 
at ])resent cultivated. 

At Flahult there are also two smiUl 7noor farms arranged after the German 
model, in order to raise interest in the moor cultivation question. Each of these 
moor farms embraces 8 hectares, with a dwelling boiist^ and stable. The farm 
is worked according to the regulations laid down by the Society. 

Further jleJd experiments have been made in different parts of the country^ 
their ]iuml>er being, in the year 1902, 45, in 16 different Lftns. The northern- 
most, now discontinued, was situated at Korpilombolo, on a latitude of 67" -and 
was thus the most northerly in Europe. 
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The Experiment Garden of the Swedish Moor- Association. 


A very number of chemical analt/ses liav(! been made on the cultivation 

value of the peat-soil, on moss-litter, and ]>eat for fm;!; to which may be added 
analyses of grain, straw, hay, and the different kinds of fertilizers employed in the 
experiments, the results of which are i)u]ilished in the Journal of the Society, 
which appears every second month. Moors in different i)arts of Swetlon are b(*ing 
examined by the assistants, and practical advice about cultivation and other (piestions 
is given to the farmer by the Society’s Farm Manager. 

At the larger agricultural exhibitions, and at its own exi)Ositions the Society 
presents an account of the; results of its work; two annual meetings are held, at 
which questions are discussed, and the summer meeting is usually held in con- 
nection with excursions to some moor-land farm worth seeing. 

The work of the Society is carried out by a director and four assistants. 
The income was, in the year 1902, 55,447 kronor (State 15,000; contributions 
from Agricultural Societies, 10,500; fees of members, 11,088). 

In the year 1903 there were 3,352 members. 


Pariners^ Societies. 

In most provinces of our country the farmers have found the forming of 
Societies to be a powerful means of promoting their common interests. The' 
aim of these Societies — the agricultural clubs and the farmers’ societies — is to 
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Fttrmj/avfl of a Moor-fonn of Flolmlf. 


give an opportunity to tli(‘ oxdianirc of thoughts and opinions by discussions and 
arranging of lectures on agronomical subjects; or else it is of an ocononiical nature. 
Of the latter kind are the Societies for j)iir(,*hase, horse-breeding, Thorough-bred 
bulls, dairies, and jiig-butcheries, etc. As, however, there exists no co-operation 
betwcM'ii thi‘- diflereiil societies, they are not proniotivc of as much good as they 
ought, and the farmers of Sweden have not yet learnt to fully realize the im- 
port aiicc in the service of agrieuituro of associating thems(*lves, and tlie neces- 
sity of a close, union, in like iiiaiuier as has been brought about in Germany 
and several otlier countries. 

In 180.J the association vSveriges Agrarforhiiiid» (furlmud = association) was 
organized, with tin* object of uniting all the farnuTS of the country, in order to 
contribute to tlie solving of questions of economic aud economic-political import- 
ance to agriculture and kindred trades. The association meets once annually, but 
iiK^etiiigs are also held by the constituent subdivisions of the association, which 
are the lain- and Hundred-Societies, existing in 15 Lilus. In 190.-1 the name of 
the association was changi'd to >Sveriges Landtmannaforbund» (banners* Association). 

'Agricultural meetings. 

Since the Agricultural Societies had begun to work for awakening an interest 
in raising agriculture to a higher standard, meetings were called in several Liiiis, 
at which discussions wore hi^ld on questions jn’oposed, and, sometimes also, tine 
animals and innv niaehiin's and tools exhibited. In 18-i(>. the first meeting for 
the whole Kingdom was held in Stockholm. Since then, General Swedish agri- 
cultural meetings (Allinanna svenska landtbruksmoten) have been held every 
two, every three, ami tinally, now-a-days, eveiy five years. At the meeting of 
1 850, money prizes were distributed for the first time. To the nineteenth meeting, 

Sioeden . , - 39 
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held in li>01 at Ge6o, were sent, among other things, 528 horses, 062 hea(i of 
cattle, 2,000 products and expedients of agriculture ami its hy-trades, and <i91 
miuliines and tools. At this meeting, 72,639 kronor were distributed as prizes, 
and the expenditure for the meeting was 339,270 kronor, of which the State 
contributed with 109,500 kronor. — Besides this, meetings are called at certain 
intervals, an(i shows are arranged icithin the haus\ also smaller meetings are 
held within the subdivisions of the Agricultural Societies.; 


5. AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

The assistants of agri<‘ultiirists in Sweden are of four different 
(‘lasses: a) Servants, i. e. unmarried hands (men and women) boardiii;]^ 
and loclgiu'i with their employers; />) Tenenieiit-la])ourers, married, with 
hoinp.s apart, and with wag.‘S paid partly in money, ])artly in kind; 
c) Crofters, who rent for themse]v«‘s small ])ar(‘els of land belonging to 
their emploN'ers on tie* eoiulition of nmdering a ( ertain nnniher of days* 
work on the estatt ; tinelly d) Day-labourers, wlio are engaged for shorter 
periods on day -wages, more especially during harvest-time. 

A) -Fro})i th(‘ beginning, and for llioiisaiids of velars, Servants have 
formed the Tno.st immediate and constant assistants in agriciilturai 
work. 


As late as up to the decade i)f is41 50 tlui gmeter ]iart ot tin* country- 
homes of Sweden annnally lodged, fed, and partly (dinl (at the (unidoyer’s expense) 
jhst as majiy servants of hotli sexes as tlio kitcln*?! of the house could hold at 
the five daily meals. Money-wa'ic-; were low, scarc(dy one-third of what tlnyv 
now are; the food was coarse hnl ]ile?itifui; the clothes of the homeliest kind, 
but strong; but little oecii.don for extra expenses, in eonse<|nen< e of which money 
could even ho put by. (.’hamre of sor\ants was far from being so cennmon as it 
is now. (Quitting scjrvice was mostI> a consequem*o of serious dilferem'os, some 
wrong-doing, or else iiuiiTiage. Those servants who remained unmarried very 
often grew gray in service. 

During the last sixty years, all this has been comphitely changed. Mistresses 
do not care to board and lodge a single man-servant, and no more w(»men-servants 
than are rendered necessary by the cooking and house-cleaning, wliile the maid- 
servant declines to do any other kind of work. The management of the cow-house 
has everywhere? come into the hands of man-servants. It is only exceptionally 
that any of these men board and lodge with the employ(?r. Unmarried labourers 
lodging with the farmer, are nowadays found almost exclusively on old-fashioned 
farms, or still within the hnnsehold of tin? crofter, and then often engaged for but 
the half-year, from sjuing to winter. The official census coiitirms a continuous 
decli»u) in tln^ niimher of household servants engaged in Swedish agriculture: 
heteveen 1880 and 1890, for example, from 216,000 to 159, OOi), or of 26*4 %. 
The loss of .57,000 such servants amounts, how(?ver, to 18,240,000 days of work 
annually. For, including some work on holidays, such a hand has about 320 
work-days per year. 
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B) Tenement-labourers (Statare) are a kind of servants who, as a rule, 
are married, and who do not board and lodge with their employer, but 
receive, besides earnest- money, yearly wages, dwelling-room, and firing, 
a certain amount »in kindv (Stat), as it is called, i. e. of grain, root- 
crops, and milk: to these wert? formerly added comestibles, etc., the mone- 
tary valuta of which, however, is now usually added to the yearly wages. 



("roffrr’s Cotlngr. 


It is nsiijillv the liushjnid who in this case is the liired labourer, and 
hardl> ocr tlu', wih\ (Uimiarried wohhmi are, liowcver, in some cas(‘s employed 
as teiicment-lahoun'rs). Hut, where it can hv. done, the owner ol‘ the estate very 
willinjiJy i>ays certain da>-\\ap:es for a small nnmher of days’ labour, l)Oth to the 
wife and to thosii of tin*, children who are bij; enoiij^h to work. Hut nowadays, 
the wife of the. tcnemeiit-lahonrer partakes less and less in the work. Even tlm 
niilkinjt, which was Hie. last tiling rcciuircd of her, now^ year by year becomes 
more and mon^ the work ol' the iiKm. 

'fhe statisties respeetinjr the number of tenement-labourers are defective, but 
it is at any rate rai)idly increasin«r. An estimate makes the present tii^ures to 
exceed rather than to fall sliort of 40.000. About the year 1825, they were 
estimated a.s beinjx only about 0,ouo., 

C) Crofters (Torjiarc) — togciher with the members of their own 
households — make, up the group of agri(;nltural labourers next in im- 
portance to the servants. The crofter is, in Sweden, a kind of tenant 
of smaller, cultivated plots of land (torp) provided with premises, with 
the contract obligation of performing days’ labour on the mother-estate. 
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This niotiiei'-estato should be able to count upon an annual average of 150 
such days’ labour per hohliug. It seems as if the whole number of crofters, 
which in the middle of tb(i century stood at about 100,000, and in 1880 at 
about 00,000, in 1800 was in round numboiti 80,000. Thus, during the last 
mentioned decade, tlu‘.re has been a loss of 10.000 crofttn*s or about l^/s million 
days’ labour. 

Respecting this decrease, it is t<» bo iiottMl that in a ininil>or of places, in 
holdings in forest districts possessing both cheap ground and timber, the number 
of crofters will, without doubt, lormerly hast; been dispro])ortionately lai*ge 
compared to the ex rent ol’ the farming of the mother-estate, in consequence of 
which a decline has good rt^ison to account for this siaft' of things. Rut in many 
cases the decline in the eiiiplt>yment of the cn>fter-s>s{eni certainly implies a 
pure loss to Swedish agnculture. \Vhat this system can etl'ect is es]>ecially to he 
seen in Smaland, where the crofte.i ->\>tem is still in a atmderful statt; ol’ tievel(»p- 
meiit. Here, the land ciu^ivated is aniniallv enlarged njnm t;vt;r> cndt, in a way 
which excites the astonis.inient oi tin.; indndder. riu.' gain i> »:'idt;nt. net only 
for the inollier-estaU; Imt for tin; crofter himself, to«>. 

A position something lietwcen tlic crolUu* jicoper ami tin; ttmemmi -labourer 
is held by tiie so-ealJeii La'-omu r ‘‘inflt r 1 1 »ags\e.rUstMrpar<o. ! in-, last-naimai 
class is also paid by lueiui. small plots of aronml. lit'vv. vt-r. :n\ sm small 

that they aione dt; no* afford a iiNeJil)«'Oii, in c<m>eq;ii;?i(r nf which the 

labourer -cro-ler musi rerei\c from the esiau* a certai!i >(;ari,\ sujq»l\ o( I'oddm* 
and cereals. Thes^ ^•lolfers execute day’s-Iabour wlien .so required, for wages 
dj-termined ouce for ail. 

1)) There exist !io satisfactory figures <'orM*ernino- the mnnln‘r of 
Day-labourers. A Jot of thoui liave their own liouses and lease a 

piece of lanii; they often <‘aT*ry on some handieraft during* a ^rivjil ]»art 

of the year. When tlie farmers are very busy, thesi‘ lal»(mr(Ts hire 
themselves out for day-waoes, or are paid for farm-work by tlie job 
or the piece. 

Considerable Ind]) for the Icssrr farmer.^, wlio tliem.^elvrs ]mt their 
hand to tin; plough, was arfordtal, esjierially in former times, by tlie 
grown-up children and the sons-in-law who were at home. Still at 
the (xmsiis of 1890, thert: were entered 1:^7,000 sm li sons and sons-in-law, 
as well as 112,000 daiigliters and 9,a00 <laughters-in-law at home, wliose 
work, in most cases at least, consisted in assisting; the father of the family 
in his work. In former times and under more jiatriarchal eonditions, this 
formed, of course, a very cheap kind of lalionr. wlien cash payimmt 
could scarcely have (.;ome into question. In onr days, pretentions are 
of course greater, and in a constantly ineri^asing; number of cases the 
son or daughter withdraws from this subordinate ])ositioii by leaving 
home and taking up other occupations. 

It is undoubtedly shown by the preceding; account tliat the amount 
of human help in farmin^^ has (Hunuishefi of late years, a condition of 
things which is also testified to by the decline in the number of the 
total agricultural population which is shown by Tablh 55, page 498. 
This decline is partly a consequeruie of the increased use of machine- 
power, but it also partly testifies to a decline below tlie real needs of 
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Table 84. Farming 

icages. 

In kronor ii 

rio shill, or 

0*2r,8 

dollar. 


! " 

■ Average 
for the 
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Besides room 
aud board, for 

Value of entire 
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provisional. 

Teae- 

iwent- ' fouiale. 
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jMT (lay for 
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Man. 
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1866 70 . 

108 46 

280 

175 

1 la 

0r>2 

0‘7.') 

0 4 2 

28r» 

156 

1871 75.. 

154 61 

875 

214 

1 «*2 

(»«(: 

1-20 

<»(:o 

458 

219 

1876 80.. 

Ifii! til 

87S 

221 

1 «2 

0-83 ‘ 

1*10 

0-58 

lOS 

212 i 

1881 85.. 

158 66 

866 

218 

1 

0-83 

104 

0.57 

.-189 

210 

1886 JX) .; 
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;«iG 

'209 

lo« 

0*91 

l04 

0-61 
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228 

1891 95. ' 

178 81 

404 

225 

1 TS 

1 o-> 

1*21 

0 71 

449 

260 ; 

; 1896 00 : 

205 108 

456 

258 

2 0.') 

1 If. 

1 4*2 

0 81 

520 

294 ; 

! In 1900.. 1 

5>28 114 ! 

496 

276 

2-23 

1-23 

1 58 

0 90 

572 

820 

the case. 

in conseqmMicc of 

wbicli 

complaints of a w 

ant of agricultural 


hands have made themselves heard in alJ directions. The explanatiim 
ot* the matter is naturally to he foun<l in tlie immi,e:ration of the 
country population to the towns, and also by tlie emi^rration abroad. 
But another important cause is also that, as lias been shown in the 
fir«t part of this work, the able-bodied part of the population is nowadays 
unusually small, relatively 'speaking, in our land — from causes, 
too, which are independent of emigration. But as these last-named 
causes are, however, occasioiiaJ and temporary, the want of agricul- 
tural hands which is conijdained of, will probably be remedied b}^ 
degrees — at least as far as the economical development of the 
w'ork can keep pace with the increased demands in the question of wages, 
A detailed examination of the conditions of life among agricultural 
labourers was made some years ago by Captain U. von Feilitzen, 
at the expense of the Loren Foundation. The examination, which em- 
braced different country-districts in Ostergotland, Sinaland, and Skane, 
has given, as its chief result, the figures in the following Table. 


Table 85. Economic condition of agricultirral lahou7'er{$. 


1 

Groups. 

Total number of cases investigated. 

Per cent. 

Poor. ! Total. 

[ j to-do. j ; 

Well to-do. 

Pretty welli 
to-do. 

Total. 

Craftsmen 

i 1 

1,288 1 1,040 i 294 2,022 

49T 

897 

11 2 

100 

1 Crofters 

5,769 1 7,018 ! 3,907 . 16,094 

34« 

420 

284 

100 

' Labourer crofters.... 

218 : 639 1 431 . 1,288 

169 

49(5 

88-6 

100 

; Teueinent-labourers ..I 

281 i 1,292 j 841 . 2,414 

11-7 

536 

34-8 

100 

i Day-labourers 1 

456 j 797 ! 489 i 1.742 

26-2 

45-8 

280 

too 

; Total 1 

8,012 1 10,780 5,002 j 24,700 

328 

! 43 fi 

24-1 ! 

100 


♦ According to previoasly given day-wages in summer and winter, counting 150 
of either. 
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By »craftsii[ien» is here meant under-stewards, gardeners, coachmen, cow-house 
foremen, farm-joiners, smiths, etc., who usually go through a professional course 
before they take service. — As may be seen above, the tenement-labourers 
are comparatively the least favoured. Those placed in the best circumstances, 
again, apart from the craftsmen, are the crofters, a fact which naturally shows 
that the crofter-system is the best way of paying the agricultural labourers. To 
render possible a futuni development of this system, new legislation is required, 
however, which shall render the crofter more secure than hitherto in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the labour which he expends upon the improvement of his 
little plot of ground. 

Atinnal reports are foiind respecting the waged of the agricultural 
labourers of our eon u try — pretty rough figures, though, — in the 
oficial statistics of agriculture. view of these figures is given in 
Table 84. A considerable increase may thus be seen to have taken place 
of late years — eharaeteristically enough, somewhat greater in the case 
of the women than in that of the men. — The map on page 613 shows 
the varying wages ])aid for agricultural labour in different parts of 
the cfuintry. We find that the highest wages are in general paid in 
Xorthern Sweden as well as in the island of Gotland and in Skane. 


6 . AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 

The origin of the Agricultural Legislation still in force may be 
sought in the Middle Ag(‘s. All the land in Sweden was not, however, 
equally afieeted by tlie enactments concerning it. For the lands (»Friil8e:.') 
which had come to he exemided from certain taxes, and which still up 
to A])ril 6, 1810, could only be owned by the Nobility, wt're hut to a 
very small (*xtent affected hy them. It was other private lands and also 
crown farms that this legislation, collected in the Building code of the 
Law of 1734, especially concerned. As long ago, however, as 1789, by 
a decree of Gustavus III, issued on February 21 of that year, it was 
declared that laud-owners who wrere not of the Nobility had the same 
rights over their farms as the Nobility over theirs; and herewith a 
great part of the agricultural legislation which till then had been in 
force with regard to that land, ceased to he applicable to it. 

The oniitiuiice regulating the manner in which a village shall be established 
is very ancient; it may still be said to remain in force, althoiigli in our days 
the applicable cases are very few. The site for the village was first to be settled; 
greater shares in the village entitled to larger building ]»lots; and tlje i>lots should 
be arranged east and west, north and south. In the distribution of the land of 
the village it was not the position in regard to the plots that decided the ques- 
tion, but especially that everyone got his parcel as well in the better as in the 
worse, riots were to be built upon with farmhouses and barns and any other 
buildings that might l>e considered necessary, but in other respects ever>one was 
allowed to build more and larger houses if he so needed. Roads and ditches for 
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draniaL^e were to he taken from undistributed land; and if any one wisbed, within 
the limits of the village, to fence round his private land, it should be his own 
affair, inovidoci only that others did not suffer damage from his doing so. Where 
om^ village in<d. another, the obligation of fencing should, moreover, be shared 
herwoeii theiii. The hind which a peasant thus occupied, he should i^arcfiilly till 
and manure, the meadows he should clear and keep in condition, and other land 
he should bring under cultivation, as far as ho could do so without harm to 
forests or i»astare-land — all under penalty of tine, h'orests and pasture-lands 
vv(n*e in geiuTal common to all the villagers, who miglit use them as much as 
they needed, for grazing, firewood, or timber, turf, or other things, hijt not for 
sale nor for use outside the limits of the village. 

Amongst other details contained in the Ibiilding code, and winch have now 
for the most part lost their importance, we must not, liowevcr, omit to sj>eak of 
the enactments about burning woodland, which arc interesting, not only from a 
juridical j>oint of view, but also from ihat of cultural history. In the extensive 
tracts of country where the inhabitants were still few ami forest-land ample, 
the ]) 0 ,asants were wont, without reganl furiire (“ultivation, to burn the 
woodJ.and, that is to allow tire to j»ass over a tract of forest, so as to be able 
.afterwards coring two or throe \c?irs to sow' rye in the ashes. As. however, such 
a ])unjing of woodland rendered the tract of forest for a very long time unpro- 
ductive, both as regards tlu' growth of wood and ]nirtly also for pasturage, it 
was decrfaal that for such burning jd' woodland ]>ermission must be asked both 
of the co-projjrit>rors in the village and of some irnblic authorities. 

As now' it was sought, in tins and other ways, to lix by law the duties of 
the peasant, it was necessary also to arrange for some control to ensure the ob- 
servance of the ordinances. This was to i»e obtained b> an ins])(5ction, a charge 
to ho exercised by a crown oflicm* and two jurates. Oti crowui farms an insj>ec,tion 
should be held every third year; on pi'ivate lands, not owneii by the nobility, 
»wben negb'ct or faulty building thereon was noticed^ (till February ‘21, IThO; 
sto abo\e). Kverything should then be in\cstigat(Ml, thv buildings, within and 
w'illiout, fences and ditches, iKuuefariii and forests — uiid wliat was then found 
wanting shoubl be made good, and possibly (^ven a tine be ]»aid f(»r it. 

The agricultural legislation which has been ad(l(;d atter 17.14, and which 
ought to be considered in connection with this subject, is \erN scanty. It is, in 
fact, almost entirely contained in the Itoyjil Iierreijs of l)oceml)er 21, 18r>7, 
concerning the dun of fencing proi>erty, and of June 2t>, lH7b. eonccniiiig ditching, 
etc. In the d^ert'e aboKt the ])rinci]»l(j was laid down that (jveryom; is 

bound to look after bis cattle tliat they do no damage. The j»rincipJe in regard 
to the duty of fencing then requires further tluit when fencing is to be done 
between the lands of two iieighJmiirs, the two shall share the (ixpense, etc., equally be- 
tween them. Only those, howener, have a right, with irn-oiisidijrable exceptions, to insist 
on part.ici]>ation in fencing, whose forests or outlying ground adjoin homo-farms or 
other land of like character. J’lie fence which is thus put up sliall be kept 
in the condition in which it is first constnict(;d, and in general lx; kept in the 
condition reejuired by law', from May 15 till frost lias (‘iitercd into the soil. 

As to ditching and the possibilities of draining boggy land, these have 
received a more modoni form of expression by the ordinance of 1 8 7‘.». In the law 
of 17:U it was only prescribed that the villagers should, each according to his 
share in the rillage, keep uji the drainage; and tliat each for his field should, if 
necesharx', dig 40 fathoms of ditches or dear out 8n fathoms of old ditches. It 
was, in addition, prescribed that if the ditches of one village met those of another, 
each village should dig through its own ground, and that if anyone in digging 
ditches til rough his ground or meadow-land came to the meadow-land, pasture- 
bind, or other outlying ground of another village, the said village might not 
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prevent the outflow of the water. If a ditch should be necessary to famish an 
outlet, and if the neighbours could not agree as to who should keep this ditch in 
condition, the judge should decide the question according to what seemed best or 
necessary. In the ordinance of 1879 a new principle was introduced, viz., that if any 
one for the cultivation and drainage of his land wanted to ditch to a depth of 4 feet, 
he shall not be hindered from doing so by the owners of land lying lower down. 
On the contrary, the owners of land which is benefited ])y this drainage shaU, in 
proportion to the benefit derived, share in the t^ost of the draining, including a 
compensation for the ground which is used in digging the ditch, pcnetra^iig, etc. 
It is also x'J'tJScribed that drainage shall not be pnjverited fnnn running out into 
a neighbour’s already existing ditch, but that tln^ cost of tin* jiossihle nltcration of 
the latter, necessitated by tlui new influx, and that of ke« ]iing the ditch in order, 
shall be met in the same way as prescribed in the opening of a new d’tch. 

Much the same jirinciples and pre.‘ riptions hold good in the fpiesi ion of 
toiver'mg the level of a hike, or of t.a]>]nng a lake: hnt ]m})lic a]»]>ro\ »! througii 
the Governor of the Tiiin is in this case ruiuired. Anyone, however, wJjo in sin-h 
a matti'T of drawing off water is not himself a petitioner and does not concur in 
the jKJtitioii, can hav(* ex(un])tion from sharing in the cost of th • undertaking if 
he, within a year after the execution of it, renounces Ixtore thi (lovernor the* 
beneflt tlureof. The expense incurred on account of his land shall be met by 
cutting ofl' from the improved land as much as correvSponds to the \ahi(; of the 
improvement to liim and adding it to that of the sharers in tlio enterjirise. 


Tonant Legislation. 

The TiMjant li<‘gislation h?is thr* sanie origin as the Agrieultiiral 
Legislation. Prescriptions still in for<‘e and (‘olleeted together in the 
law of 17d4 can in almost all their essentials, he traced, not only in 
the laws of the r(*alm laid down during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages, but also in ditlerent j^rovineial laws. There was conse- 
quently noiliing rnnv that the law of 173! introdii(?ed into our code. 
All the more worthy of note is then lliat, however iiiueh the agricul- 
tural conditions were (‘hanged during the time elapsed since 1734, the 
t(mant l(‘gislation its«df did not undergo any essential alteration. If, 
however, any change in its conditions is to be noticed, this depends upon 
an altered way of viewing tilings, and not Ic^ast that the relations 
between lessors and tenants, which still as late as 1734 were relations 
as lietween master and dep(uideut, have now become, if we except the 
crofter-system (see p. All), an entirely economical relation between two 
contracting jiarties on the same footing. 

No flxed form is }»rescribi*.d for tlu; agrcuuneiit whereby one person lets to 
another land for cultivation; so it can.be either a verbal agreement ora written one, 
with or without witnesses. To ensure safety, howeveu*, as against a third X)erson, 
the tiuiaiit is nicpiired to obtain registration, and this is granted by the court only 
on the ground of a contract drawn up in writing and attested by witnesses. The 
duration of the agreement may he either fixed or dependent on the giving of notice. 

A fixed period may not extend over more than fifty years — in the case of 
a lumber lease, only twenty years — and at the expiration of the time the lease shall 
terminate without previous notice being given. If the agreement he made on the 
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oonditioi) of notice given, the lease shjill expire when the legal year of surrender, 
reckoned from the time for giving notice, has elapsed; i. e. the year of surrender 
is iiof reckoned to begin to nin before December 21, if notice have been given 
before that date, and lasts all through the following year a!id till March 14 of 
the year following thereupon. The 14th of March is in all agricultural ])roperty 
— except ecclesiastical benefices, where it is the 1st of May — the legal day 
for outgoing and taking possession. The 21st of December is th(‘ legal jjoy-dny, 
when the tenant, if nothing be otherwise stipulated in the lease, shall jmy his 
rent. If this rent be payable in money, it sluxll be tendered to fh(' landlord at 
his resid(?nce; if in pn'statioiis in kind, these shall he held for him at the place 
of the leased property. 

The tenant has the right to cultivate and use the arable land, meadows, 
forests, buildings, etc. of the property as they exist there, if there be no excejdion 
contained in the lease. All these the ^tenant shall kee}» during his tenancy in the 
condition in which he received them, shall even, according to the wording of the law, 
improve the property by new buildings and new cultivation — a prescription which 
has now, however, largely lost its importance. Tln^ forests of the ]jro})erty may be 
used in proportion to their produce as far as necessity n‘quires and to sui)j)ly what 
is needed ibr daily use, i. e. that if the production be small the tenant must cer- 
tainly obtain forest i)roduce elsewhere for the supi)ly <d* the. daily needs of the farm. 

Hay and straw ])roduced on the farm and the iiiannn* dn>])ped must be used 
on the farm, on pain of forfeiture of the right of tenancy. 

Before the property is delivered up, a waste inspection shall he hold by two 
jurors, to investigate matters and ascertain in what condition th(* ]>ro])erty is left. 
The inspection shall embrace the houses, without aud within, the fences, ditches, 
tillage of the soil, pasture- land, ‘ and forests, or as much of those as is decided 
by agreement between the two contracting parties. What is thus shown to be 
lacking shall be noted and appraised; if at the expiiy^ of the lease the waste be 
greater than it was at its commencement, the overjdus is to b(‘ in»lenniilied by tlui 
tenant. In the opposite case again, if at the expiry of the lease the waste he 
less than at its commencement, the tenant is not considered to have a right to 
compensation — according to the principle which nduses to the tenant a right 
to compensation for improvements carried out on the ])roj)erty. 

Some new principles in regard to the conditions of tenancy in 
Sweden have been introduced by the Royal ordinance of November 
10, 1882, concerning the administration of croxm domains. In this pro- 
clamation it is ordained that the obligation of the tenant in regard to 
rebuilding may not exceed of the annual rent; that fodder may, 
with the consent of the Crown Land office and on conditions prescribed 
by it, be removed from the farm; that the tenant is entitled to com- 
pensation for any considerable work for various kinds of drainage of 
the land, for cultivation of virgin soil, when it is proved that the cost 
has been greater than the profit the tenant could derive from it during 
his tenancy; that the tenant shall be entitled to compensation for fallow 
circulation, etc., and for straw and fodder which he may leave at the 
expiration of his lease. These decisions, it is true, do not apply to 
other than crown-tenants; but they unmistakably indicate the direction 
in which future tenant legislation is going to develop. 
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1. THE FORESTS. 

Of the 41 million hectares (101 million acres) which Sweden occupies, 
inland seas not included. 21 million hectares (52 million acres) are at 
present considered to l)e covered with wood; consequently fully 50 per 
cent., or more than half. Of all the countries in Europe only Fin- 
land seems to have a soimnvhat greater part of the ground wooded 
than Sweden. The average figur** for the entire Europe is 33 per cent, 
b>it for West Euroja? only 25 per cent. 

For each hundred of its inhabitants Euro))e has on an average 
about 80 hectares of wood. West Eui'ope has only 40; the figure for 
Sweden is fully 400. Also in this case Sweden’s figure is the highest 
in Europe next to Finland’s. A comparison between Sweden and some 
other countries from this point of view is given in the diagram on 
page C20. 

How Sweden’s ground is dmded between common and private pro- 
perty can not be stated, as no estimatio-; has ever been made con- 
cerning the area of field and meadow which belong to the Crown- 
domains, and ])artly not even of the outfields. As to the outfields, that 
is the whole land-area counting off the arable land and natural meadow's, 
an approximate partition can still be made, which for 1900 turns out 
in the follow'ing way, in hectares*: 


Below the line 
of eoniferouB plants. 

Above the line 
of coniferous plants. 

Total. ' 

Belongings to the State * 7,071,010 

^ ' hundreds & parishes... (>40,477 

> private persons 21,714,731 

6,675,224 

13,746,234 

640,477 

21,714,731 

Total 29,421,218 

6,075,224 

36,101,442 


These figures, however, are not very reliable (see note to the Table), 
and can only give an approximate idea of the case. In the figures for 
the public forests the unreclairaable land (not wooded) may as a rule 
have been counted in, still not always. 

‘ An hectare = 2'47 acres. — ” Under this bead are included also the woodd of eecle- 
aiaBtical benefices and public institutions, part of which do nut belong to the State. 
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Wooded ground^ in hectares^ ],)€r 100 inhabitants. 



It will iioui tin ])r'‘viniis Tanh^ tlial tin- whoh' Ini;' tnrri- 

torv in tlh- X. AX’, ot dweclf'ii ahov** tlir (M'Tul'ri'uuf^ limit, is con- 

siflirtMl tt t< the Stale. this itTrhory, ;»S' i per ceni of 

all outlieids la ''Neden shunld !*e State |)ro]K‘iiy, 1> ('.‘ja helon^ 

to buTulreds or ‘[•aiishes, and 60* i per cent should he privatf* ]>r()]»erly. 
vV the territory, on the other liaiid, whieli is sitnaled helow th*‘ limit 
of eoniferoii.s ])lants, *2^0 pt?r eent is tlie pro]H‘rty of tlie Stale. 2*2 j>er 
eejit other public j>roperty, and 73*« per cent privatt‘ ])rof)erty. 

Ot the whole, outfield — oG, 101,4 12 heetaress — 15,394,325 heetart'S art^ 
not wooded, of which (1,(175,224 hectares owirii^ to lludr situation above 
the (‘oniferous limit, while 8,719,101 heetari*s helo'v this limit are not 
wooded. The wooded ground cons«‘quen( ly amounts to 20,707.117 heetan's. 
These figures still are very uncertain. Of ground entcTed as wooded, 
not inconsideralde domains have been eut hare of wood or deprivc^d of 
their wood-covering from the ravages of tire. On the other hand, the 
accounts concerning the exten.sion of the wood(*.d ground, an^ in many 
places too low, especially in Smaiand and in certain ])arts of Norrland. 

The extension of forests within each one of the Liins of Swcjden 
w^as calculated, in 1900, to the cojiipass which is given in Tal)l(* fil, 
page 521. 

A i^resentation in diagrammatical form is given in the map, page 622. 
01 all the forests in the Kingdom, two thirds are situated north of the 
Dalellven River. Relatively to the area, northernmost Sweden is not 
so rich in wood, because a gre^at part of the country is here situated 
above the tree-limit. Richest in wood are the Lfi.ns of Ver inland, 
Kopparberg, Gefleborg, and Vesternorrland, where from 60 to more than 
80 per cent of the ground are wooded. 

The return of the Swedish forests, or the annual growth, capable of 
being used, has been estimated to 27 million cubic meters. (Concerning 
the oonsumptioii, the following calculation has been made out for 1897. 
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Exporlt:d unwroQglit timber 6,990,000 cubic meters. 

> wrought timber, except wood-pulp 100,000 > > 

Wood used for wood-pulp 1,419,000 * * 

Timber for mines 5,687,000 » » 

Other use 15,853,000 * ^ 


Total 30,049,000 cubic meters* 

Tlie present consiiiu])tion conse([neiii]y should exceed the growth 
r.apahle of being used by about 3 million cubic meters annually. Still 
i1 ought to Ije r<miarked that the total growth is considerably larger 
tluiii the amount of wood -in ate rial used, inasmuch as in certain places 
jiai't of th(‘ wood-mat(^rial worth felling c.annot be utilized but has 
to Ih‘ left to moulder in the. woods.^ Thus, in the Liins of Norrbotten 
and Vest.(*r]>ott(‘n no loss than 40 j)cr rent arc* «.*onsi(lt*red to be wasted, 
in tho remaining ])art of Xorrlaiid as also in Dalarne about 20 per 
emit, and in (^.mtrai and Southern Swe^don 5 ])or (rent. Incrcrased 
]’ric(‘s ol‘ wood material, owing to a de<T(‘asing sujijdv and im])roved 
r(»mmuiii«aiions ottVi'i, howovor, that the wood-material in ail parts of 
the eoiiifl}‘\ i- heltrj* iililiz«-d, wliieh cirenmstanet* naturally .should 
dimiui.'-h tln' above enh-ulated surplus of wood-euttLng. But on the other 
hand the eousum]jtion is steadily inereasing, ami it is hard to calc n\ ate 
wh(*n a balane<‘ is rt'aejit-d, so that the consumption (the tjuanlitv of 
wood-eutt ing) does not exceed the growth. Tin* wood-production might 
be consideralily imuvase.d if the jnvseiit h(*aths, nilculiited to half 
a million hectar(*.s, as well as other now improducti ve t erritorms, as 
for instaiKie soim^ bogs and morasses possible to drain, were put in a 
w ood prod u c i n g state . 


Public forests. 

A) The, history of the Swedish State forests shows great vicissi- 
tudes. This especially concerns the nineteenth century, just now ter- 
minated. Under the intiuence of the new economical ideas which at the 
beginning of the aforesaid century asserted themselves, tiamely that the 
State was not cajiable to carry on economical activit\' with any greater 
advantage, the crown-forests in the southern provinces were between 1810 
and 1830 given away for the greatest part or sold at a very low price 
to private persons. Even in the northern Lans, at the so-called delimita- 
tion (»Afvittring»), when big territories not occupied b}^ cultivation were 
distributed among the State and private persons, the interests of the 
State were for a long time not taken care of at all, but wood-territories 
were given to private farms, wliicli territories were not at all in propor- 
tion to the value of the farms in other respects. After the general in- 
crease in value of luml^er in the middle of the nineteenth century, these 
forests wer(*. made an object for lively speculation, and were soon trans- 
ferred into other hands for cutting, often without regard to their future 
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existence. By this, attention was drawn to the fact that the State 
ought for its own part to keep, and for the iuture take care of its supply 
of forests, especially as extensive grounds in Norrland and Dalarne 
were still not disposed of. 

From aT)Out 1860 the Swedish State accordingly has followed new 
principles with regard to the keeping of its Avood-i)roperty, and the 
result is clearly evident from the fact that the area of the Orowti parJcs'^ 
has, between 1870 and 1900, increased from 425,794 to 4,518,067 hei||||i!es. 

The area, not only of the Crown parks hut also of oth cremate 
forests as well as public forests of other kind, at the end of the years 
1880, 1890, and 1900, is shown by the following figures in hectares — 
as a rule including the unreclaiiuable^ (not wooded) land^. 




In 1880. 

In 1890. 

lu 1900. 

Crow’n parks 

Not organized State grounds® .... 

F(»rcsts of the crown domains 

Ftjrests of civil tenures 

Phaiitiugs on drift-sands 

2,281), 277 
1,161,528 
252,726 

18,807 

2,166 

3,408,751 

1,049,249 

240,710 

16,920 

1,397 

4,518,067 

689,085 

171,518 

14,0.56 

1,333 


Total A 

3,720.504 

4,717,027 

5,394,059 

F(*rest8 left ti) mine.s 

left to sawiiiilU 

. of eeelesiastieal Ixoieiices 

of public iiistitntions 

of crown i'liniis 

41.519 

234,853 

.•KM>,847 

33,0.59 

1,0778.90 • 

40,60'4 

269,070 

342.083 

33,379 

1,472.907_ 

32,572 

119,835 

348,952 

43,317 

1,132,245 


Total B 1,694,168 

2,158,043 

1.676,951 

Sum total, 

hectares 

5,414,672 

6,875,070 

7,071,110 


Under A an*, entered those forests whie.l] the State owns or has 
let, under B, on tlie other hand, those which have })t*oii given up for 
other ])urj)()s»*s. Part of the grounds entered under B do not belong 
to th(^ Stat<*, hut still are under its control or administration. Some of 
the above figures for earlier dates are uncertain. 

The ralue of tlu'. State forests entered under the first two titles 
abov(; (ca’own parks and not organized state grounds) is estimated to 
about 72 million kronor. The diivct revenues of the State from its 
forests have amounted to '^: 


Averuj^rs for 
the years 

1871/75 

187«,80 

1881 '85 

1880 '90 

1891/95 

1896 00 

Ill 1900 


Gross revenue. 

916,328 kronor. 
1 , 024,(;43 
1,798,842 
2,285,172 
3,249,053 
6,596,997 
8,418,348 


Expenditure. 

415,995 kronor. 
68.5,587 
712.971 
829,893 . 

1,072,637 > 

1,575,732 > 

1,944.083 » 


Net revenue. 

500,333 kronor. 
339,056 
l,0a5,871 
1.455,279 
2,176,416 

5.021.265 

6.474.265 


^ Fully organized state forests. — * Grounds left in possession of the State after the 
> Delimitation* (sec p. 621); here are also included districts not yet delimited but which are 
considered to remain State property after completed delimitation. — ® Crown farms = farms 
disposed of against special dues to the State. — An hectare = 2 47 acres. — A krona = 1*10 
shilling or 0*268 dollar. 
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These fii^iiros show a considerable increase in the State revenues from 
Hie tbri^sts — an increase which for the last few years ]:)artly depends 
ulsi) on the t‘Xi'eptioualJy ftivonrable conjuncturt^s in the worhi’s market. 

(■om'ernino: the above mentioned different kinds of pnl>li(* forests, 
we may give some slmrt guiding data. Like*, questions nf‘ exeiiequcl* in 
general, this subject would ]>roper.ly require a rather exjiiicil account to 
be fully comprehensible to foreign readers; on account of limited spaite, 
only short indit'atioiis <*ari naturally here be given. 

The Crowu parks. As mentioned above, their area lias «luring the 
last three decades been more/ than tenfolded. This increase is still 
going oil, jiartly because a great deal of (..‘rown land remaining after 
the ^Delimitation ' (see p. 021) is transferred to the Crown parks, partly 
because tlui for(‘sts left by the State to the disjiosal of saw-mills and 
mines return to the (b'own. ]mrtly through ]mr« bases of forests. ]'artly and 
linally becar. c forests of lh<‘ Crow^^ domains are organized as ( h’own ]>arks. 

The piU'chttscs of ttroumi by tlie State Ibr creating or tmlarging 
Crown parks, has since ls75 been of tlie following extent ‘ : 


Yours. Area rorelia'^e nioiioy. f’er boetaro. 

ISTo. ... J.STC ii'.i hoetares. kronor, 'J> kr 

1876 80 Il,n68 20 . 778,508-98 . 6S . 

1881 85 n5*l-(>0 l(K),487-3« . lOo .<• 

1886e,M) 44,660 <;9 » l,a5:4,82;{ 7e DO * 

180105 46.005-72 • » 2,5:50.680 42 > 50 

1896 00 105,760-:n{ . 7,053, 41G-2«? > 5‘.i > 


Total 241,022-<53 hectares. 12,708,009-72 kronor. 53 kr. 

These purchase's of ground have princi])ally been made, in the 
southern jiarts of the country. 

The area of Not organizeil rcmaiiiiug State g-rouiid, iindusive of Crowji 
land not yet dfdiniitcd (see p. ()2d, note 2), amounted at the (uid of 1000 
to (189,085 hectares. These forests are being rediiccnl, principfilly becau.se 
certain grounds are gradually transferred to Crown parks. 

crests belonging to the Crown domains let on leas(i have a total area 
of 171,518 hectares. The area of these forests is also decreasing, partly 
through the sale of smaller farms, and partly hecianse (‘ertain forests 
become reserved for Crown parks. 

The forests of civil tenures generally belong to the residences of 
bailiffs and constables and have an area of 14,05G hectares, which is still 
somewhat diminishing through the drawing in of the residencies, which 
are then let or sold. 

The drift-sand plantations of the State, situated within the Liins of 
Bleki nge, Kristianstad, and Halland, comprise hectares. 

Forests, mostly belonging to the State and under its administration, 
and which have been given up to various other purposes, are in the 
tabular summary on page 623 entered under the title B. Under this 
head come the different kinds of forests Mentioned below. 


' An hectare = 2 47 acres. A krona = I'lO shilling or 0’2G8 dollar. 
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From Sordingro in Angcrnnndand. 

The State forests left to mines for tht‘ sup]»ort of the mininj^ industry com- 
prise ;32,/i72 li(‘ctiiros. Tart of these ha\e been withdrawn hy tlie Stat(‘, since tlie 
conditions for f^ivinj' them u]> to j»rivjite jiersons art' no nior(‘ at hand. 

'I'he area, of State forests left to be cut for saw-iiillls amounts to 
liectaros. Duriiu? the close of the (dghteentli century and the earlier 
half of the ninct<‘('uth, the State tried to support tin* saw-mill industry in Norr- 
land hy ^uaraiit(5ein^? to certain saw’-mills a felling-survey from the crown-forests 
of a larger or smaller iiurnher of trees at a fixed price. To the saw-mills thus 
privileged was soon given the right to have ground set apart — the s^Stockfangst^- 
forests — for the cutting of timber. It pro\e(i, However, later on that these 
forest-domains givcTi to the saw-mills had the power to yield ccmsiderably larger 
wood-cpiantities than the annual privileged amount of timber or trees, at the same 
time as difficulties arose about deciding on the disposal of this overplus. Owing 
to this, as also to other causes, an agreement has during the last few* years hi'en 
made between the State and several privilege-ladders, on aeeouiit of wdiich these 
latter — against tlie right of utilizing during some few years all the trees in 
those fon*sts, up to a certain diniensitm 1 ow;(t than tliat decid(‘d before — ha\c 
undertaken to restore the l'()rcsts in tpu^stioii to the Stale at the termination of 
the lumber time and give ui» all further claims. 

The area of the forest and jmsture ground belonging t(» the Ecclesiastical 
benefices amounts to J14«,962 hectares. The return is disposed of, in the first 
place, for the su])ply of the residence- holder and for the wood-supply of the 
parish when building a rectory and, although with certain restrictions, in building 
a church. The rest of the ordinary wumd-iirod notion is, as a rule, divided Ifetween 
the minister ami the general >’liegiihiting Fiiml of wages for the clergy^, while 
the income for such extra wood-i)roduction (through cutting for the purpose of 
improving and clearing) as not required for just mentioned su])ply, goes to 
the »Forcst-fuiid of the clergy benadees^, by which the expenses are defrayed for 
forest districting and forest plantation at clergy benefices with insufticient .wood- 
revenue to supply means for those purposes. — At clergy benefices bought by 
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tlio jiarisli or given as a donation by private persons, the wood -prod notion is 
aasicnod to tlie benefit (d* the holder and to the parish, acoordiug to the speoial 
]-es..iiition of the (h)vernment and the wording of the donation-letter. 

j’he area of forests belonging to PiiWIe iustifiitions, such as clmrobes, aeadtj- 
iin{*s. hospitals, eto., amounts to 43,347 hectares. 

The frown fiirin and settlement forests, rheir ntiirn goes to the tenant, 
riie total area ainonnts to 1,132,245 hectares. 

B) The totul area of the Forests of the huiidreds (the eomnions) 

anumnts to ai)ont hectares. Shandudders in tiio lotvsls of a 

huiulrerl are the fanners in the hundred, ac'cordint;- t<i tin* si/.e of their 

farms. But the fonvsts of ^tlie hiimlreds are not to be divided lint 

must he ke]>t undiminislied and treated a(‘eordin!>; to sindi economie 
])rin<i]des founded on a scieiititie* basis, as jmrpose the future existenee 
and highest return of the forest. If a common of a hundred has not 
been ])laced under the administration and care of the Forest-servi<*e, 
neverthelc.s llie State foresters shall control that the economic prin- 
ci])le decreed for the common of the bumlrerl be followed. The return 
of the common of a hntidred is in the first plai e used for meeting the ex- 
]»enses of its guarding and maiiagcmcnl, >e<*ondly for building purposes 
of the hundred, and la tly for distriinition among the shareholders. 

C) The Parish forests amount altogether to about oBMKlo liect- 
are-'. The ]mrish forests (the parisdi common'^) in the lAiu of yorrhofttn 
stand under the care and management of the for»\st service. They 
are constituted by the land-owners of the j)arisli haying decided at 
»the Deli 111 itatioHv (see ]>. 201) to reserye jiart of tlieir fore>t grant to 
torest in rommon. The area of. these forests amounts to 2711, S2n hci'tares. 
The jiari.sh for(*sts in the Lans of Grflrfjorf/ and Koj/j)nrhrrff liave arisen 
by a bigger area of wood granted in <‘ertain parishes at the v(jenera.l 
resparceling of landv (si^e ]). 512) under tlie tMmdition that forests in 
common should be formed thereof. The area of these forests amounts 
to 257,053 hectares. Tht* valid j»rescri])tions as to llieir attention and 
(‘are only in some measure limit the sliandiolders’ free powm* of disposal, 
wherefore the forests may easily have been too hardly used. Out of the 
r(‘turiis of the forests considerable Funds have mwertJieless been formed, 
which are used for the wants of the jiarisln^s. (S(‘e the chajdcr on the 
linances of the communities, ji. 253). 

Administration of tlie piiblie forests. 

Most of the jmblie fore.sts, even those which do not Ixdong to the 
State, are under the adniLnistratioii or control of the Forvst .srrrirr, 
\vhi(ih besides administers the Stale’s landed jirojxTties. For m*arly 
all of these forests the rule holds good that the eeopoiny should be 
emhiri ng. These two i ardors, ])rofessioiial information and the rmstoni 
of eontin-iity, account fnr the general exeellent management conferred 
especially on that group of public forests which are under the direct 
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administration of the Forest service. This administration nowadays 
includes (as before shown) Crown jiarks, driftsand plantations, mine 
forests, and many commons, forests attached to residences, and the Crown 
fann 1‘orests Jet on Jc^ase. And in connection with the new general forest 
legislation of (see. bclow^), special laws, in force from 1905, have 

been ]iro mill gated conoerni ng the forests lieJonging to towns and public 
institutions, ]irovi(liiig that these forests are to ]»e ])laee(l under the 
control of tlie Forest service. The <|uestion of]mttingall commons under 
the administration of the For«‘st service is, however, not yet s(dtled. 

Forest Legislation in Swr^den was first concerned with the. regula- 
tion of jitthHc for(‘st.s. Mention is ma<Ie of commons in the earliest 
existing h*gal contracts and eliarters. . Under that designation were in- 
<'Jiuled tliose stretches of vvo(»ded lami that intervened betwetm the tracts 
of cnltivattMl country; these intervening stretches were ('onsidered hy the 
owners of th(‘ adjacent land as neeessarv, both for yielding them forest 
]>rodnee and lor allowing them an o]»portnnity to extend the enltivated 
land in their ]iossessimi. 

Heme these \\o(MhMl tracts <ould not be apptopriaioil hy any one who 
chosf‘, as wa^ the case witli >\aste land Sometimes, however, the name commons 
is I'onnd up]»lied to thi'se waste land.s, which by degrees came to he regarded 
as State }n-o|>erty. In the jiroclamation of Gustavus Vasa, of A]>ril 20, 1542, 
it is declared that imcultiNated tracts of land belong to (iod, the King, and 
the Swedish (’rown , 'fhc'se tracts were not, howr\er, dealt with exclnsively as 
}iro]»erty of tlie State*: they u«‘re, on the* contrary, held in readiness for the 
furtherance of land-cnltnie', oii the one hand by ajqeortionment of land for colo- 
nization hy s(‘tt](*r8 (in Norrlaml), and em the* otlior by the grant of the right 
>t,o suc h e-ultiNators eif the soil as do not e*njoy it in woods of their emn, to make 
use of jaisture*. tiinlier, feaiciiig-mate‘rial, leaves for fodder, hirch-bark, pijat and 
bast, liesides othea- things to he* found there, te» siipjdy their own hare needs. 
This enactiiM'iit gradually produced the inipie'^sioii in tlie minds of the people, 
that these comniems we*re jiublic forest-land, b(‘longing in some cases to }»arishes, 
in others to liumlmls. Those that hcle3nged to the jiarishes have with few ex- 
ceptions been divideMl betwe'en the shareholders, while those belonging to the 
hnndre'ds reinaiiied intact ami under the e*ontrol of the State. In some instances 
the tracts were retaim*d as State jiroperty and ucre transferred to Crown parks, 
after exjilications liaving bcMMi made concerning their nature. 

The Swe^elish Forest Service originates from a Venrni serrice in- 
stituted already in tlte ItHh e.*enturv. Earlier mentioned »deer and bird- 
shots^' and ^range'fs and deerkeepersv did not form a body eoLlee'ted. 
The ])rinei])aJ work of the Venerv .'Service was till the ])eginniug of tlie 
nineteentli e*entnry also eonneeted with shooting, although already in 
the middle of the. seventeenth e*enturv attention si'ems to have lieen paid 
to forestry. On behalf of forasiry the Venery seiwiee still did not do 
very much, until, after the institution of the Forest Institute in 1828, 
the officials were given ojiportuiiity to gather special information in 
forestry. After the institution of a Forest Board, in 1859, the chief of 
that also became chief of the Forest- and Venery service. 
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With a view of bringinij together under one central office the dire(*- 
tion of the administration, not only of the forests but also of the State’s 
.landed pr()])erties, the Fori'st Board was in 188, ‘1 re*organLzt‘d into the 
Crown Lands' Office now existing, the chief of wliieli thus is chief of 
the Forest service. The mission of this servii‘c is in th(> iirst place the 
care and management of the pnhlie forests. The t^are ami impiovennmt 
of game has become of smaller iinportanee, but still it is iinduded among 
the duties of the Forest ser\'i(‘e. 

After the last regulations, which came in force with the beginning of 1001 
and 1003, the Forest service consists of 9 cMef miuters of foremt and 89 regular 
musters of forest. According to the same regulation, the number of regular 
ran*ters wa'^ raised to 348. — The service territories of the forest service are 
termed districts i‘or chief masters of forest, y>rerir8^ for masters of forest, and 
sections of tjnardina for rangers. 

In the districts assistmits are employed for assistance principally in the 
office of chief masters of forest, an<l e.vtra masters of forest for X0Aii\iOTsiry forest 
work. On larger revirs assistant masters e; forest are apjiointed, who admi- 
nister a certain part of the revir on Ihtdr own responsibility. To the assistance 
of masters of forest svh~rlerks are ai>pointed on the revirs. The total nuinh(‘r 
of auxiliary offi'^aals in the forest service amounts to about l.hO, of which nearly 
half at the same tiiue had private employment. 

In addition to the above mentioned officials, there an^ (*» forest^enffineers 
c.nr>loyed in the Forest service. Tney are tasked with the execution of forest 
transactions for private owners, after request at the Frown Lands’ Office. 'I’lie 
forest-engineers are paid by the (rovernmeiit but also receive pay from the privati* 
f<»rest-owuers wlio have* deniauded their services. The work of the forest-ongiiujers 
consists of forest i)artition, revisions of earlier economic jn'ojocts, atlorestatioii, 
drainage of boggy woodlaml, arratigein<*iits for. thinning and other tilings for the 
care and improvement of the forest, information in forest e(;onomy at agricultural 
schools, etc. The inttrest of the public for tin* activity of those officials has shown 
itself to be greatest in Ceiitral Sweden, least in tli(i relatively more \Noody northi'ni 
parts of the country. 


Private forest. s. 

By far the preponderant part of Sweden’s forests, with the uii- 
reclaimabJe land about 22 million hectares, or half the area of Sweden, 
helong.s, as above shown, to private owners, and the private forestry 
is consf‘.quently a (piestion of the utmo.st importance for the eountjy. 
Leaving a.side the northernmost part of the country, for which one has 
been comped led to limit the disposal of private forests by special laws 
(see below), a survey of the state of the private fon^sts gives the fol- 
lowing re.sult. It is to be observed that the public fortests in the parts 
of the country mentioned below have a reJatively limited extension, or 
about 6 per cent of the forest-area (against about 45 per cent in th(i 
northernmost Liins), owing to which circumstance the private forests in 
here mentioned parts east the balance for the general state, of the forests. 

With regard to the state of the forests south of the Lans of Norrbotten 
and Vesterbotten, the three following regions can be distinguished: 
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a) Central and Southern Norrland and DaJame are of greater importance 
for the timber export of the country than the whole remaining Kingdom. Over- 
liimbering of large timber is considered to be general and also of small timber 
in the coast-regions. Several, jiarticularly larger forest-owners within the region, 
however manage their forests very well. 

]>) The. inini)nj'distri.ct comprises a belt from the Liin of Verinland to the 
Lfin of Stockholm, or that jiart of the country where the iriining industry is sp<?- 
cially carried on. The forests arc full of growing-imwcr but over-lumbered, which 
nuisaiic(j iuis increased sinc(^ the saw'-mill industry has become general lierc also. 
Th(i rejuvenescence of the f<»rest after felling for coaling is good, and the forests 
of the iron-works are genersilly well managed. 

c) Tiie. forests (»f the country aoulh of the aforesaid belt do not any longer 
give rise to any big industry. The timber eximrt, which com])ared with the 
wood-su}>idy is (juilc considerable, includes^ a relatively great percentage of small 
tindier, as idt-pro])s, rafters, etc. JMost of the farm-forests, es])ecially the smaller, 
usually n*scir)l>lo badly managed pasture-grounds, where birch, asi)en, alder, and 
other leaf-tre(‘s form a great jmrt of the sparse vegetation. To favour the pasture, 
the woods are nsnally keid. thin; the want of ])asture-g round for cattle also 
counteracts tln^ dis]»osit.ion t(» (cultivate the hare ground with wood. Larger forest- 
owners, however, liave excmjdary forest economy in many ])laces. 

Tlics private forests of the eountrv are. on the nhole — thoug^h 
with many exe(‘]»tions — in a negjJeeted state and are, as a rule, objects 
for orer-lumheriynf. It is true that exact statements are lacking con- 
cerning; Iln‘ (juantity of the over- lumbering;, as for its ealculatiou })rc- 
cise information is required, not only eoriierninjg the annual jgi’owth of 
tlie forest, but also (‘oncerning; the quantity of the annual lumbering. 
For want of exiict statistic informations, one has to b<^ content with 
the a])])roxiniate estimalion wliich has been given above on l>age <>21. 

The. necessity of iinding a remedy for those unfavourabh^ conditions 
lias during the last decad(‘s caused numerous propositions, not only by 
])riva1e jiersons but also by Royal committe es with a view to regulating 
and jiroinotiiig the con.'^ervatioii of these forests. As early as in the 
sixti(*.s and sevtmties, sjiecial laws were issued regarding the forests in 
the Liins of (lot land, Norrbotten, and Vesterbotten as well as in the 
nortiuu-nmost ]»arl of the Liln of Koppcarbcrg (parish of Silrna), con(*erning 
which s(»e the following. A general law, with regard to the remaining 
great(‘r ])art of the country, lias only in very recent times been brought 
about, when after many debates and difficulties oni‘ has arrived at the 
Legislation of concerning the management of ])rivate forests — 

from a princi])ial jioint of view one of tlie most imjiortant economic laws 
that ever was promulgated in Sweden. We present btdow an abstract 
of its main provisions as weil as a brief historical account of the 
development of private’! forest legislation in our country. 

The legislation concerning these forests has in the past gone through highly 
remarkable phases of development. From complete freedom, thi*eo hundred years 
ago, they were by and by made an object of increasingly severe legislation, and 
finally even the lumluT-felliiig for household-purposes was jilaci^d under the control 
of the State. 'Then followed a reversion, which at last oiiee more led to nearly 
complete freedom. During the last five decades a reaction has set in, imposing 
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From Xordintfra iv Angermmihind. 


. ;voral ro'^trictions uiioii private torost-owiUTS with rei^iinl to the iiiJiMiJiXenKMit ot' 
their forests. 

This legislation coinmeuced in the way that the right to ostahlish settle- 
ments and get them converted into socage farms was connt*eted with Th(‘ i‘onflition 
that the forests of farms founded in this way could he freely u^,fd only hm 
nousehold needs, wbih* tinilnn* intend(‘d for sah^ had to hf' lookeil out and 
marired hy the proper forester boforo the hdliiig. It wos. lu»w(‘ver. only l>y the 
Itoyal ordinance of June 2‘.», 1S6(>, that this instruction was given for the six 
northern Liins. The setthnnent system iiad before lieini so inirtially encourag(^d, 
that in many plac«‘s it had turned inti* forest speculation under the guise of land 
culture. And us the permission to establish settliMiients coneenied not only -un- 
delimited's> forests, but also sncli areas as remained after ilelimitation (p. 201), 
had taken j»hice, there was in many places but little woodlaml h;ft for the State. 
By Royal letter of May Id, it was, therefore, ordained that an examination 

should be made of the .said surplus areas, as to whether they could be suitably 
reserved for Oown forests. A Royal ordinance of December 21, ISd.o, ordenjd a 
similar procedure to be adopted with referene(? to the uiidelimited fon^sls in the 
Liin of Kop])arberg and in the Norrlaud Liins, for the sake of increasing the 
area of (-rown forests; hy the same decree settlements were forbidden for the 
time being, not only on the remaining state grounds but also in the iindolimited 
forests. When permission was suhsequently, hy the aforesaid Royal ordinance of 
June 29, 1806, again granted for 8(^ttleraents to he made on ground found un- 
suitable for Crown-parks, the above mentioned condition was attached. The farms 
arisen on tliat basis have a total acnnige of nearly 200,000 hectares. 

The principle that had thus established itself in Swedish forest-legislation 
was applied with far more thoroughness in Lappland, where delimitation at this 
jieriod had not been introduced, inasmuch as settlers would hav(^ no other right 
to forests than that enjoyed hy the occupants of Crown-farms. Without violation 
of or encroachment upon the rigths of individuals, it w^as ordaiuod in § 8 of the 
Royal statute of May 30, 1873, concerning delimitation in the Lappish territories 
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within th(i borders of the Lilns of Vesterbotten and Norrbotten, that farm-owners 
i?i those districts should not enjoy other rights to the woods on their farms 
than those of taking, without previous official survey, such timber as they might 
require for household needs and for fuel, and of appropriating, subsequent to 
official surveying and marking, for the purpose of selling, such timber in addition 
as can be annually fcllefi without injury to the future preservation of the forest. 
Also at tiie delimitation in the parish of Sfima and the subparish of Idre, both 
in Dalarne. }K)ni(^8teaders were ojily granted a similarly restricted right of disposal 
of the woods falling within the bvniufls of their allotments, and that in^ccordance 
with their own express** I ngroeinont. In this wav a very considerable section of 
the forests of Xorth Swe.flen has been subjected to regulations (*nsuring system 
in tin* working uj» of them, 'fhe iminouse importance of this will be seen more 
cleiirly Avln.m it is reineinbered tli.it the locality of these forests in the immediate 
neighjjourhood of tin* S!*.andinjvian Alps ron lers tlieir prescrvati<m invaluable, as 
a prot<‘cti<»n against o\er-sev<‘rify of climate. 

Tho general legislation of 1903 refers to laws for tlie ))rornfdi(ui and i»ro- 
tec.tion of rogrowtli of b>rest. Its Hrsl ]»a.ragraph decrees: In. forf's*s oa'netl htf 
jirirdfe person^. I tniifit'rlmi ntnsf nv* Ac rarru'tf (O/., 7ior sulnieijm'nt to t/iP 
lumhrrltKj tht‘ itronn'l Ac irenhu! in surh <t tmn that tlu^ rftfrotcfh of trood i/i 
enih.nojerviJ . 'fliis ordinance does not, however, j»rev(‘ut tho cnltivatioii of wooded 
ground inti> ganb's . lield, or meadow, nor its. use for building plot or kindred piir- 
poseN, or its u.se bn- jnisUiro ground Tin* right to pasturing may, liowover, wht*n so 
bf* iK'cessary bir Mn* pnneefion ot regrowrh. be limited to a certain time of the year. 
In marshy \\*>ods. when tin* gro\Ntn and renrowth evidently are made impossible, 
owing to tho charai’ter of tin* g*')an'i, tie* law i> not a})plicable. If there has 
hoen mismii,nug<imo!it of \^ood^, tiio tjerson guilty \< obliged to taki* tin* nev essary 
measures tor soeiiring the rogrowth. If On* p**rson guilty bo not the owin*r but 
tho holder of the right oi Inmboring. the former i^*. subsequent to tin* law having 
hot‘n put into ton e, n 'pon>ibie for tho taking of The measures, still with the 
right for tho oNMior to obtain rfMinbnisomont rr4>in the p(*rsoii guilty. .4ny drfinite 
regulations concerning tho nn'a^uros which are deemed nreessarf/ in this respect, 
have not been laid down, this being loft l«) the p(*rsori in question. 

it is iin'innhont on Fiou'.sf i^oiaerrafion Hoard - to control tho wood jn'o- 
lU’iotors' performing their duties. Tlien? is to ho siidi a Hoard in each Lfin 

whort; tin* law is jipplieil. Tho monibers of a Hoard, who are to ho throe ])ersoiis 
well aequainttul witli tin* forest conditions of the Ldii. are apjmintod for three 

years at a time, one by tho Guveriimeiit (tho chairman), one by tho County 

(Council, ainl one by the Managing roiuniittee of the Agricultural Society of the 
Liin. Hy tin* side of the Hoards and their officers ami overseers, the siiporvision 
with regard to the ohservanci* of the law may be excercised by Forrat Conserva- 
tion Co nun iss ions, which are Ibriried in the communities so desiring. The (Vhu- 
inissions consist of three persons elected for three* years, one by the Forest 

Conservation Hoani, and two hy the (’oinmunal Assembly (see ]). 20 1). When 
niismanagemont of woods has been proved, it is tho immediate duty of tho Hoard 
to seek to bring about necessary measurCvS for the n^growth, through voluntary 
.agreement with the person responsible. If such an agreement cannot be established, 
or if the measures stipulated are not taken, the Hoard has to enter on legal 
proceedings against the person concerned. Hefon* judgment has been given, the 
Court may inflict ])rohihition of luinbering. Such i)rohibition may be re,called 
when pledge or caution with regard to the taking of tho necessary measures be 
deposited. If lumbering has taken place in spite of jjrohibitiou, the person guilty 
is to be i)unished with a tine of 25 — .500 kronor, and the timber that has been 
lumbered is confiscated and jndg(^d forfeited. If the tinilnu’ be no longor in the 
possession of tlie person resi)oiisible, he has to reimburse its full value. 
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To cover the expeiuliturc for carrying on the work of the Board, export duties 
arc imposed on timber and wood pulp. These duties are levied with 6 — 10 Ore 
per cubic motor (l" s — </. per reg. ton) oi timber, for dry chemical wood-pulp 
with o(» ore per ton (ro\'4 d. i^or ton a ‘Jf,240 Ihs)^ for dry mechanical wood-pulp 
with 30 Ore per ion (1 d. pt'r Eng. Ion), and for moist pulp with half the amount 
of tliat for the dry oik*. TiH‘se duties, which are. collected by the* (’ustom ofheers 
and go to tln‘ Exclioiiner Bepartiiamt, art* subsequently distrihuttui among the 
Laos, acconliiig to regulations laid tlowii by the Eovernment. 

A special law i)rovidcs eoneerning shelter fonsis at the a]pin(^ front itT, ami 
at tlrift-saiid jdaiiis. — Eiirtlun* it may be obst'rvtwl that for roiitritcthiff frith 
reaurd to ru/hf of hnnherimj. the alltoved time is reduced from litt year'* to !> 
years. — Finally, in connection with this new legislation, some statutes, of wliich 
is already sj>oken. have ]»een issued. ]»artly conet'rniiig the fmnhtaenu ni of forests 
heJvnp'rinf to totvus^ with regard tt* w hi(‘h there have ]iot hefen* been aii> ri'gnla- 
tioiis. and ]»artly ut to the . nifHoteuirnf of •'t rio 'm joihlir forests <<ei‘ \k 

[\ tie Ji]u)V(* luenrioned l»‘g:i<]at ion <•! 1!M)3 e«jiirer?iinir pmale i'<>rt‘sts 
does not refer to lli»* afoi*» -ai«l parish of Surtia ii: Ihiluiie*, jjor to the 
of <Tot]aiid. VesteriKiilm. e.ihl Norriunlen, 1(»r \viii«'h jnrl'^ *>1’ tin* 
eonnfrv two Special laWN in .n*o‘a!‘d l»n\t* lotju' I'eri. n. ' xi^irnee. 

The Kovel stoTnt(^ pieserihinL^ iiiea>i{rt‘«s for th*’ pre vtoilKMi oi’ Idi’est 
devastation on tiie f-lond of Gotland datt‘S from September 10, ispd.i, and 
ref^’ved fn‘sh (‘onlljimition l)v law of Mareh oO, 181)1. The statute enacts, 
in that gTuiiml natn rally titled for tlie g-rowtli oi’ limlao’ sliail be. 

retaim'd as forest-land, where it is not eultivated, built u])on, or oempied 
ill any simiJar way. It is, furthermore, for])iddt ii to exjiort from (yotlaiid 
the timb(‘i* of fir ami pirn*. ]»i‘ovid(Ml the lrt*es felled do not attain a mini- 
uiuuL diaim*t(‘r of 21 eenliimdt'rs (8^/4 inches) at the tliii'k end. 

Th(* Law for (T<.»tland is. thus, of a nature to fix eondilions both eon- 
eeriiiipg frt'sh gTow’th and tin* dimensions of limber to be nunoved. The 
second Jaw, on tin* ntlier hand, is <*one.erned only with the Jailer. This 
is the for(*st law for the coast territory in the Lans of Vesterbotten 
and Norrbotten (eoneerning; the fdlier, i. <*. tlui La])j»is]i districts of the 
same Lans, see. p. (lrig;inally enaet«*d solely foi* Xorrbotten in 1874, 

it was in 1882 extended as to ineliide also Vest<‘rboile.n. Bv roval 
statute of March El, 1888, the two fonin*r acts were incorporated in 
one statute;, some slight alterations hein^ at tht* sann* time introdueed. 
In connection with the new Jegislation of 1J)03 a new statute has been 
is.sned oom^emin/? the teiTitori(*s in question, with essentially the. same 
proA’isions as those of tin* ])revi()us law. 

The above law enacts that the timber of iir and pine shall not bo shipped for 
export nor ])C sawn uj) at scw'-niills, unless the trunk, at a. height of 4*7 5 meters 
( 10*6 feet) from the base, measurfj at least ‘21 centimeters (8b4 incln^s) in dia- 
meter, the bark not included. The penalty for an infringement of this stipulation 
is that the timber shall he confiscated, and de(;med forfeited froip the owner. Yet 
it is provided that any owner of woods shall be at liberty to aj>ply to the overseer 
in tin* M*ovir«, wh(‘thcr it he necessary for the i)roj)er care of his woods that the 
uiid(‘rwood and undergrown liiriher he cleared, as also if lie desires to have such 
timber £hi])pcd for removal or sawn up. — According to the new statute of 1903 
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the prohi])ition of lumbering and selling timber that is undersized only refers to 
fir and pine wood which is not dead, being thus a moderation of previous provisions. 
On the contrary, export of such timber has been prohibited, not only through 
shipping but also by way of rail. Resides this, the law has been completed with 
provisions anent the j»reveiition of young woods being lumbered for the manu- 
facturing of wood-pulp, except upon special permission. 

All the new laws abovf* iiieiitioned have been ])ro]n nitrated on July 
24, and eoiiie into forct* on .Tannarv 1, IDOo, witli the exception, 

however, of lh<5 nltvrations in tin* hiw for the Lfuis of Vesterhotten and 
Norrhoiten and the new s1aiii1(‘s eone» rnin.i^ tlu* rnana,i!:enn‘nl of eer-.aiii 
]m])Jie forests, which are to he valid froiii .lannarv 1. Ih04. 

Inst riid ion in Forestry. 

In or<l»T to h»* (|UtiIifiefl to olitaiii an a]>]>oijitinent in ^;e Forest 
it is !iee(‘ssar\' lor a t*andidatc, not onI\' 1o ha e one 

yt'iir in ii IJnvii* as an aspirant, hnl also to ha\e j»a>seri in all snhjeets 
tin* exaniinatmn lu'ld at tin* elosn <■»! tin* ln^‘ln*r <‘(Mirse at tJie Institute 
of Forestry, As a Slut«* hw'iitutinn this tMlmational <.>tahliw}ninoit dates 
irom l]n‘ y(*ar 1S2S. The lionniir (»i liavJng* called the inslitntion into 
lM*in^ helong^s to Israel Adolf nf Strom, who in other ways, too, has 
o«*cii])ied a jiromineiit ]Kisilion in the history of Fort^st Economy in 
Swed(*ti. Already some years ])revious]y. to the foundinir of this State 
institution he had established a private eoIJt‘n^e of fore>try. 

I'lic statutes now in force icirulatiiig die Institute of Foiistry. as well as the 
other (‘(Inciitional institutions in the Forest service, date from ]8«(), subject to the 
iii(Mliticati<ms and additions made in ispa and lPo;i; these were chioHy concerned 
partly (ISO!!) with the lower course then introduced at the Institute for the training 
of foresters to enter the oinidoy of private owners of woods, and partly (1P03) with 
an increase ami a change in tlu^ time of study, 'fo be admitted to the hiaher 
ronrse at the Institute of Fori'stry, it is compulsory to have jiasscd the uniAcrsity 
cntram-c examination on the scienlitic line or, if the examination has been passed 
on the classical, to have taken a complementary examination in Matheinathics, 
liiysics, and (’licniistry, coiTCspondiiig to the tests in those subjects on the 
scientific lim*. Moreover, it is enacted that a])])licants shall have gone through 
tht? course of instruction given at the Omherg School of Forestrif, at which in 
is8r> an one-year course was instituted prejiaring for tlie Institute of b'orestry. 
Owing to the great number of ajiplicaiits, a similar forest school has during 1000 
been organized at the (Yowm jiark of KJotrn. 

'I’he course of the Institute itself is a two-year one, embracing theoretical 
instruction and practical exercises, the latter taking jdace chiefly in the summer 
time of both years, during nearly four montUs each year. The theoretical course 
includes: firstly the following branches of the science of Forest Economy: Forest 
Management, Forest Technology, Forest Architecture, Geodesy, Partition of Forests, 
Forest Mathematics, and secondly the following subjects in sciences allied to 
Forest Economy : Botany, Diseases of Trees, Knowledge of (ramc, (Tcology and the 
Science of Soil-composition, Zoology, Mineralogj, Chemistry, Physics, Meteorology 
and (Climatology, Economical and Financial Law, Forest and Game liaws, together 
with general Law, Political Economy, Kural Economy, and Book-keeping. 

The nnmbor of papiU in the higher course is limited to 20, that is to say 
10 in each division; at present the maximum number is raised to 30. To the 
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The Instiintc of Forestry^ in Stovkhohn. 


lower course as many pupils arc admitted as there is room for. The ri^ht to 
enter the 1ow(t <*(»urse belongs to any youth wlio shall have ol)tained his remove 
to the Lower Sixth class of a State Collesre (i. e. four years i)revious to uni- 
versity entrance), and shall have, since then been employed, for at hai^Jt two years, 
in practical w(»rk of a nature to come under tlie headinj' of Forest Kconomy. 

The fear.hinn stay at the Institute of Forestry consists of a Director, two 
Lectors with jicrinanent appointments, and four other teachers. One or two 
Assistants are also en.i'aj'cd to take part in the practical instruction. 

The imuilier of Forestry Schools helon^in^ to the State is eig*ht. 
Two of them are exclusively oeeupit'd with impartin<jj j)reliiiiinary 
instruction to the candidates for suhscqmmt entrance to tln^ Institute of 
Forestr\\ TIk^ chief stress is h(U*c laid u[)on th(i accpiireinent of prac- 
tical expc.rieiice. The remaining six forestry schools are concerned with 
the training of competent rangers. 

Instruction is given in Fon\st Economy, Dotany, Zoology, Mathematics, 
Mapping, Writing, Arithmetic, the Arts of Hunting and Shooting, and Laws 
that concern the duties of a ranger. Practical subjects treated include: the Sur- 
veying of Woods and Fields, Sylviculture, Thinning and other forms of working 
up Woods, etc. The course lasts one year. At each school 10 pupils annually 
receive not only their lodging free, but also scholarships which approximately cover 
the cost of their board. The majority of the pupils w'ho go through these schools 
enter the service of ])rivatc owners of forests, and in many cases they have by 
degrees attained, thunks to their business talent and general capacity, to positions of 
trust and eminence among the representatives of the saw-mill industry in Sweden. 
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2 . FOREST INDUSTRIES. 

At the remote period when the population of Sweden began to 
enter into more livcdy commercial relations with other nations, it would 
appear that the forest products already formed a considerable part of 
Swedish export, although at first the demaml mostly comprised other 
forest-products than those which are now the, most im])ortant. 

From various documents (d' the Middle At^es we tind tlmt furs void hides of 
diffcTent f^iinie of the forests (dk or moose, de*tT, etc.) wen' in m'cat demand as 
iirti<*l(‘S of commerce, which wen* houjrht in the Swedish j>i)rt< hy ford^j-n traders. 
From Sweden the llniiseiitic cities, whicli' at the close of the Middle com- 

manded the commerce and iia\ijration of Northern Furope. took tlieir reipiisite 
8U]»i)lies of j)itch, tar, masts, and spars, as well as. to a certain extent, <d’ tire- 
wood. diails, and hoards. 'Fhe hoards exported weait hy the name *d hewn hoards, 
i. e., not haviiijr heeii sawn, hut luiwn hy axe direit from the ’o}i. 

In the he^inninjT of modern times the Dutch inherite‘d the commercial supre- 
macy of th(‘ Ilanseati<* cities in the North, and also ht'cann* the princijuil jmreha- 
sers of Swedisli tiin)»er. As they were in n(‘(‘d of much timher for their great 
commendal and naaal Hetds as well us for dams, ]>iles for huilding ]»ur]»oses, etc., 
whicli could not he ohtaimsl in their country, so ]>oor in forests, the Swedish 
export of timh('r to Holland hor.ame very extensive for those times. The timher 
shippi^l consisti'd jirinci pally cd' masts, spars, and hulks, liewii hy hand, and logs, 
which wen! in Holland aftcjrvvards suwii in the wind saw-mills, so numerous there. — 
1 luring the eitrhteenth c(*ntnry, the position at the head of the world’s commerce 
and navigation jiassed from Hollaml to England, which country, for nearly the 
same reasons as IbdJand, found it necessary to import timluu’. 

In order to give an idea of the extent of the Swedish tiniluu* trade at the 
beginning of th(! niiujte.fmth century, it may he mentioned that in the year 18u0 
Sweden exported about ii*2u,u0u ilozen hoards and tleals, about two thirds of 
which went to Fngland. 'llie wlnde timher export was then estimated at a value 
of f).iss,00u kronor, which equaled one seventh of the total export of the 
kingdom at that time. 

During tin* Najadeoii wars, the develo])ment of the timh(;r trade underwent 
a cliange. Tliis was ellectcd in Kugland hy the introduction in 18U1» -- chietly 
as a retaliatory nujasun^ against Naimleon’s system of isolation — of a very con- 
8idf‘ra]d(‘ increase of the former imjmrt-duties on timher from the (’ontineut, which 
iiuTease was furt.ln!r raised the following year and rose once more in 181 so 
that the import-duty jkt load thus tinally amounted to 3 o shillings. These 
custom-duties had all the greater effect on the JMiro])ean exports to Euglaml, as 
at the same time only an iiieonsiderahle duty was paid on the timlier imjiorted 
from British North America. ( ’onsei|ueiitly commerce hetw(‘en Sweden and England 
greatly declined. After the termination of these wars, the English custom-duties 
on timher were certainly lower(?d in 1821 to 2 ^ lo s. iier load, while at the 
same time a duty of H) s. was imposed upon American timher. 'Fhe difference 
was, however, still large (moiigh almost entirely to exclude Eiiroiieaii timher from 
English ports. It is even said to have hajqieneii that such timber would tirst be 
transported across thi' Atlantic and afterwards, henetitiug by the said ]irivilege as 
to duty, be at last ndiiriied to some English jiort. The }»ossihility of any direct 
importation of Sw'edish timher taking ]dace, de]>eudcd alone on the fact that the 
latter was more liighly valued than the American jiroduct. 
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Markhifj frees for felling. 


Finally, a cliaugfo of o])inioii became jjrevalent in Kn^land, when that coun- 
try’s need of timber for ditferent industrial jmri>oses became essentially {i^reatcir. 
(’onsiderablo reductions were made in the custom-duty on timber in 1842 and 
18ol. That duty was further reduced afcain in 18(;0, so that it only amounted 
to one or two shillings per load, and at last is was entirely abolished in 18(U>. 
With this measure the Swedish timber ex])ort gained a market, sufticiently exten- 
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sivc to create in Sweden a real timber industry. The foreign market for Swedish 
timber was also increased by the (‘xmimcrcial treaty with France of 1805, where- 
by various forest-products imj)f)rted from Sweden, among which were boards and 
deals, were relieved from the former custom-duties. 

At the same time the commercial leginlation of Sweden underwent important 
chang(*s. During the eighteenth century sundry restrictions had been in force 
both in regard to the foreign timber trade and as to comm(‘rce generally within 
the kingdom. Thus e. g. for boards sent to Stockholm certain dimensions were 
stipulated by law. These regulations, obstructive to free exchange, were gradually ’ 
abolished during the first half of the nineteenth century (more ])articularly so by 
the (ieneral Commercial Regulations of 184r»). Kxi)ort-duties wore, formerly im- 
pos 4 *d on many different kinds of timber, such as rough, sawn, or hewn timber 
of most kinds of hard wood, unhewn red w'ood and white wood, and small l)eams 
and spars, while boards ami deals of red wood or white*, wood were free of duty. 
Most of these export-duties were remov(*d in 1857 and ceased entirely on the 
introduction of the customs’ tariff of 1863. 

As the foreign d(;mand was ]»rincij>ally for sawn timber, tln^ Saw-iiiill 
industry in Sweden was given a new importance. It is not known with certainty 
when the first saw-mills were construct erl in our country; this may jmssibly have 
beem done as far back as the Middle Ag(*s. It is certain, however, both that 
then* have be(!n water-[)ower saw-mills in use in this country for several centu- 
ries and, oil the other hand, that it was not until during the nineteenth century 
that the saw -mill industry attaim^d the character of a g(‘uuine manufacturing 
concern. The initiative ste]) was taken by some prominent (TOth(*nhurg merchants, 
some of whom w(T(^ of Ilritish birth and through their conneidions familiar with 
the steadily incnnising demands of English industries for wood. In the decennium 
1841/50 vast forests wen* bought first in Vermland and Dalsland, afterwards in 
Norrland, and la^g<^ watt*r-mills with sevcTal saw-frames wen^ built. These saw-mills 
were mostly situatiMl at some w'at(U’-fall in tin*. i>r(>xiiiiity of the coast, but the 
fact that they could not he built closii to the sea-shore, proved a disadvantage; 
for before the sawn timber could be sbii>i)od, it bad either to he carted over- 
land or towed in barges to the se.a-port, which was rather expensive, or else it 
had to be floatiMi, wliic.h on the other hand chusimI a deterioration in the appi^ar- 
anc(^ and quality of the timber. In this n^sjxtct. the establishment of steam 
8aw-7nlUs on the sea-coast jiroduced a complete revolution, wherebj' essential 
advantagf!S weni gain(‘d. Ry locating the saw-mills on the coast, tlie formerly 
usual, long traiis]>ort of tlui tiin}>er from the saw’ to the ]>ort w^as sav(*d, further- 
more, the use of steam-jiower in the saw-mills brought about a greater jiroductive 
capacity, a finer jn-oduct, and freedom from the obstacles to the even run of 
the work arising from ice in winter and lack of water in sumim'r. The first 
steam saw-mill in Sweden was built in 1851 at N'ifsta, n(*.ar Sundsvall; the next 
in order was Krainfors, in Angennanland (1852). During the years 1851/60 and 
especially in the following decennium of 1861/70, tlie number of steam saw- 
mills gn^w rapidly. The timber industry w'as also greatly ]>romoted by the growth 
and develojunent in Sweden of commercial companies, thanks to the Law’ of 1848 
regarding joint-stock comi»anies, by which measure the co-oporatioii of sevmal 
persons in large, industrial enterprises was facilitated. 

yio, may add to this the enormous iiiqirovcme.iits the means of comimfni.ca- 
tion have undorgouf^. Formerly the shipjiing of Norrlaiid timber was performed 
jtrincipally by sailing vessels from that part of the countrjs which could make at 
most two trips a year only to the ]»orts of d(^8tinati<)u in England and France; 
a voyage to the Mediterranean and back took a whole year. The freight to 
England might then amount to i4V2 per standard. Since steamships began to 
be used in the timber trade and consequently the voyages altogether became more 
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Viilnt’ of uuwroutjhf ihnher ea'ported from the princiiud e,cporHn(i countries. 
Yearly averaaes JSflLO/i, in Ironor, (A krona"- l‘lo sliilling). 
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raRid, the oo^ts of traiis]»ortat.iou bii\f‘ considoraldy docreasod. Tlio ro-building of 
the Tndlbiitte raiial (is;is 44) was a vi*ry groat aiivaiitago to tbe oxRort via Gotlion* 
Imrg, and tiiially wo only nood to point out tbe revolution in tbc^ transportation 
system which was brought about by the railways. 

The. saAv-niills, when tirst < st aid i. shed, had but little difticulty in g(‘tting their 
iKTossary -S"/ •;'/// of fimher. AlMumgb only tin* largest and si>undest nMlwotul 
timber was cut, and all unsouml interior timber and wbit(‘wood, together with 
rathtT big top-logs were left, still it was not necc'ssary to penetrate far into tbe 
forest from the sea or tlo^ grr^at rivers in order to get a sufticient amount of raw 
material. But vitb the eonsiantly increasijig demand from abroad and the in- 
crease in the number of steam saw -mills, this state* of things soon changed. 
The (asily accessible heavy timljer nearest to the watereimrsos began to he ex- 
haus* <1, and it became m‘C(‘ssary to select the raw mat(*rial from the u]»per ei>ur- 
sos of the rivers. At the same time it began to ])ay to nuike us(^ of h(»th white- 
wood and jKJorer redwood, which had hitherto la'cn left with conleinjd in the forest. 

For rather more than two d( cades from the foumling of the tirst st('am saw- 
mills, the saw'-mill industry in Xorrland coiitiiim‘d, under favourable circumstances, 
to expand, and there aros(^ a regular immigratiou of iudigeiious and fi>reign specu- 
lators and of workmen from tlu* southern j^arts of the country. The workuicui’fV 
W’ages now had risen to a very high standard, and the inanmT and habits of life 
among the unstable jio]»ulatiou of workmen were also in a(;cord with that standard, 
but as long as the judees of timber continued to rise, everything went on in its 
ordinary course. In 1874, however, a turning-jmint was reached, the foreign 
market beginning to fluctuate, and the ]>rices after Iiaving oiua^ more risem soim*- 
what in 1877, sank the next year at a breakneck speed. IIk! averag(^ ])rice of 
sawn timber in Suudsvall, which in 1874 w^us iij) to 170 kronor p(T standard, 
fell in 1870 to 76 kronor. A fearful commercial crisis followed. In one resjujct, 
however, it brought about a good result, ))y clearing the timber trade from a 
considerable amount of nn.souud ehunents, from i)ersous whose only i)urpose was 
to make a fortune as rapidly and with as litth* work as possible, without the 
slightest heed of the future stability of the iiidustri^ or of the future of their 
workmen. I’or the men of ladter character engaged in this industry, the hard 
years brought with them many wholesome l(*ssons; they learned to neutralize 
the fall in prices by more carefully utilizing the standing timber, by emidoying 
cht^aper methods of work at the mills, by a more j>erfected working up of the 
timb(T and a more thorough utilization of the waste wood which was formerly 
(’onsidered worthless. The prices of timber have since then gone through several 
fluctuations hut none so violent as those just mentioned. This matter will be 
ref(Tred to further on. 

In (»rder to illustrate the yi^oicth of the saw-mill business, a few figures 
may here he given. In 1821 (the same year that the tirst reduction of custom- 
duties in England took place), Sweden had 3,63.3 saw-mills with an output of 
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Table 86. Swederis imports and exports of timber (unwrought and wrought).^ 
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Average for 
the years 

Imj) 0 r t 8. 

1 Thousands of kronor. 

; un- ! 1 

; wrout'ht. j ^VrmIp].t. | T-tal. 

E xj) 0 r 1 8. 
Thousands of kronor. 
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1-22 
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0‘»4 

4985 

! > 19(X) 

.. 4,407 ; 1,319 , 

5.920 1 

133.730 ! 

46,809 

200,559 

llJ 
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2()7,0uo do/on deals and lioards, about ‘200,oiH> dozen of which were exported. 
Forty years later, our country ownc‘d o9 steam saw-mills and 4,9:13 water or 
wind saw-mills, and th(‘ exjKjrt of deals and boards alone aimmuted to 1,47S,000 
doz(‘n. AfU'i* tin* iajise <d‘ Hltet ii years mor(‘, this (‘xport had been trebled again, 
and the total export of all class(‘s of rough timber rose to a value of uiwards 
of liM) million kronor, and in our times the value of the timber export has 
attained tlie tigun* of 130 million kronor nii 1897 and 19n0). 

Ill the foreign trade of Swedeii, its timber aeeia'dingly takes a 
most jjroiiunent ])ar1, respeetingf the exports of the country. Although, 
under the pres<*iit heading;, we only have under consideration Minwrou^ht 
roug;h» (embracing also ]»artly wrought) timber, we introduce in 
Table 86 wrought goods as well, in order to give an idea of the im- 
])ortance of the wood industry as a whole in our country. 

lluring the last years it will thus he seen that timber has represented 
about half of our t(»tal ex])ort. A gladdening jiresage is the very 
strongly rising ex])ori of wrought timber. If, to return to the subject 
now before us, we consider only the yunurouf/hh (sa\vn or hewn) goods, 
their ])ercentage of our total export during the quinquennial periods of 
1871/1900 has amounted, consecutively, to: 41*4 ;i, 42*o8, dO’fio, 36*14, 30*54', 
and 40*21’. %, figures which, on the whole, indicate a falling-off in the rela- 
tive importance of these expoi’ts. In 1900 the figure amounted to 39*2 9 v 
In ordinary years Sweden at tlie present day takes the foremost 
place among the timber exporting countries of the xvorld. This is owing 
to its rich sujiply of timber, the fa<‘ilities for getting the timber out 
of the woods — afforded us by the w’iuter’s cover of snow and the 
frozen lakes and marshes — , the numerous water-courses whi(‘h are 

* Somewhat iiitt|)])ropriately our Ktatitiitics include in the same grouj) as tmwrought 
tinihcr also auwii, hewn and planed timber, i. c., deals, boards, etc., the exports of which 
amounted in 19(X) to a value of about 132 million kronor. A krona is equal to l lO shilling 
or 0*268 dollar. - - Wood goods in our statistics also include matches. — * Imports and 
exports of wood by % of the entire imports and exports of all wares. 
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stiitablft for floating, and the. excellent quality of the Swedish timber, 
a good heart wood and particularly free from knots, which makes it 
especially suitable for joinery purposes. In comparison with certain 
other richly wooded countries, Swedem is also iavoured by its conve- 
nient situation for navigation and its man}’^ good harbours. 


Saw-Mills. 

In 1900, the value of tlie c)utpnt from saw-mills and woodrplaning 
mills was st.ated to be 103,481,4*10 kronor, — a far higher amount than 
any other class of manufactures could show. It constitii^ f»d no less 
than K ot* the value of the Output from all the manufactories 

of the kingdom. The income of the trade was estimated at about 
sixteen and a quart(‘r jnillion kronor. Tin- iimnl)cr of workmen oreii])ied 
in this industry amounted to 43.312. iuiring that year, 1,835 saw-frames 
and 7h9 plauing-maehiiies were in use. As motive j)ower. 530 water- 
wheels or tiirbiiK's and no less than 859 steam engines we. e emjdoyed 
for the mill -work ])ro])cr, and 10 water-wheels and 109 steam-engines 
be.sides for running eleotrie motors. The whole number of electric 
motors is givon as 282, a flgiire vvliieli is likely to be too low. 

TAliLE 87. TItP fiiKniffucfurc af .su/r-m/7/.N-, in By (Mihie meters. * 


Litiis 

1 k'M Is 
ati.-i 

bult« FH 

Jhiards 

rianoil 

lioartU. 

Board- ’ 
and deal-, 
omis. 

Other 

kiinO. 

Total. 

meters. 

iStockliiiim . 


25..‘»16 

9.8151 

100 

14.202 

02,875 

l;p|»}ll:i 


so. too 

1(5,(535 

11.588 

18,74n 

253, SSO 

SikliTiUiinlaiHl ... . 


24,5.52 

1.6»59 

90 

23,598 

83.135 

Ostergol.lain! 

sn.oHii 

41,32(5 

18,059 

2,T“5 

34.S,*5S 

177,351 

Jbiikoping 


3(5.157 1 

17.3SO 

60 

1 7.657 

03.740 

Kronoberg 

41. flits 

4(5,933 

1().23»(» 

313 

30,422 

120,400 

Kalmar 

42,8i)4 

32,840 

l.fiTO 

145 

9.(594 

S7.252 

Ootland 

l.Tofi 

1,825 

155 

r» 

.5,870 

0,610 

Blekinge 

4,020 

4,144 

7,670 

— 

3,045 

10.370 

Kristianstad 

4.382 

4.329 

(50 

— 

6.483 

15.251 

Malniuhus 

3.8 Ifi 

6,035 

(5.7(50 

— 

7,614 

24,254 

Hallaiid 

12.l7r> 

, 15.422 

*2,91(5 

74 

3.441 

25,328 ; 

Gbtcborgg o. Bohns 

85,802 

' 35.482 

83,901 

702 

56,044 

262.021 

Elfsborg 

33.505 

, 30,251 

3.901 : 

500 

1(5.397 

87.854 4 

Skarabnrg 

14,437 

11,198 

4.575 

3 

(5.223 

36,430 i 

Verm land 

230,721 

96,541 

2*2.053 

3,(589 

111,591 

300.308 1 

Orebro 

43,980 

33,801 

11,273 

293 

12.771 

105.118 1 

VbStmanlaud 

23.8ti3 

23,179 ! 

5,511 

691 ! 

15.086 

68,333 j 

Kopparborg 

150,197 

88,319 : 

32,9(59 

1,253 ! 

35.584 

338,322 

Gelleborg 

5(54.455 

430,474 : 

185,3a3 

84.789 ’ 

147,952 

1,413,053 

Vesternorrland 

1,046,833 

604,223 ! 

252,485 

180,391 ; 

35.5,004 

2,438.960 

Jciutland 

63,355 

27,284 : 

14,413 

1,730 i 

*23,*291 

130,076 

Vesterbotten 

347,212 

169,091 : 

47.378 

(53.594 

34,022 

604,207 

Norrbotten 

301,532 

i 11(5.504 1 

3,096 

16,473 ; 

31,284 

331,010 

Total! 

3,304,652 

1 I,tt77,44.‘t 

766,013 1 

403,281 ; 

1,114,162 

7,627,333 


♦ A cable meter = 35 :32 cubic feet = 0'3.'^:32 register ton. 
Sweden. 
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The output of the principal kinds of wood was divided among the 
different Laos as shown by Table 87. As will be noticed, the Lftn of 
Vesternorrlaud stands decidedly foremost, giving about 80 % of the 
total ]>rodnetioTi of the kingdom; next in order comes the Liin of Gefle- 
})org. — The total number of saw-mills and ])Uiu in g- mills in Swe<len, 
of the cbaraeter of genuine factories, is stated to be 1,14S. The pro- 
vinces silualed north of the Eiver Dalelfven embrace about one third of 
the saw-mills of the kingdom. Numerically considered, tliey have conse- 
quently no ])re]’onderaiice: but all the mure through the great extent 
of their business. 

In the j)rece(ling ])ar1, we have already nderrerl ti> tlie sti'ong 
influence that tb-^ ('<<m])any organization has liad on the developmeul 
of the saw-milJ industry. Aiiitmg the 1,14?^ saw-inills and }>laning-mills 
880 wore ocned by joint-stock companies (witli limited liability) and 
iM8 by Arms and partnersbi])s, — tbns making tog»‘tjier leor** tlian halt'. 
The pTepunderanee of tlie CMnqainies is, however, still great e?’ than 
shown iy tliest^ iignres, since nearly al! the hugest at saw- mil Is 
are in the hand*s of ('onqtanies, mestly joint-stock one,^. 

The follow’ing >nrAe\ of iLe priiicipa] saw-mills will show their 
sifnation witiiin diff^M'cjit flistrieis of the conntrv. • 

If we begin vviMi the iiortlicrimmst Liiii of Sweden, passing hy a f» nn mills 
of minor inq>ortain‘e nt Haparnuda and in its vieinity. we find in tin* piui-h of 
NciuT-Kalix the saw-mill, owned hy a jcdnt-stock comjiany of the 

same name. The mill is jiroNided >^ith 4 saw-frames. *2 eilging-lienciies, and 
1 heading-machine, and annually ships about 7 , 0 oo standards of sawn goods, 

besides a large quantity of hewn timber and so-called Dutch balks. In tlie 

sairie parish at the mouth of the Kalix elf, lie Kurhbonj and having 

together I'J saw-frame^ and ship]»ing about l,‘».uoo standards <»t ^awh timber. 
Somewhat further to the west lies Torefors, with ii saw-frames and an annual 
shipping of 7,0o0 staiidanis of sawn timber. Itecently, most of the im]»ortant 
saw-mill owners of the ban of Norrhotten have rallied into a trust, named Nor- 
diska Trii varuaktieholaget; this trust runs, among other saw-mills, Karls- 
horg, Nyhorg, and Torefors (see above), and in the Liileii shijqdng district, 

Altappeii, Karlscik^ and Stf'tfshorp. 

In the district of Pite& lies A/unksumf (owned hy the IVIiiiiksumis Sagverks 
Aktiebolag) with 6 saw-frames, and shi))])ing about lo,o00 standards. On the 
River Lilia Rite elf lies the Stor/im saw-mill belonging to a joint-stock comjiany 
with the same name, which also owns JJravfont in the Liiii of Vestcrhottc'n. Its 
shipping in all likelihood reaches a total of about i;-l,oou stamlards. 

In the Llln of Vesterhotteii we tiiid further in the vicinity of Skelleftei the 
important saw-mills xSV/rcw<», Lejovstrom^ and BjjirrmUolmen^ which are owned 
hy A. Markstedt and Scuis; altogether these mills have an output worth about 
one million ki*onor. Holtertsfurs^ in the parish of Rygdea, is a water saw-mill 
with 5 frames and 2 edging-benches. At the mouth of the Uiiie clf lie Ilohn- 
mnd^ Ohbola, and Sanddk\ each of these owned by separate joint-stock compa- 
nies. Further south, in the Xordmaling parish, are situated Rnndvik (with 7 

^ Translation of some Swcdisli expresHions. Aktiebolag — joint-stock conqiany. 
Bolag ~ company or partnership. Trdvaru = wood. Sdg = saw-inill. Sdgrerk — saw- 
mill. Angsdg = steam saw-mill. 



saw-mills: 


saw-frames) and the Mo dn^adg; the latter, which is the large^ saw-miH oortii 
of the SundsYall district, has 12 saw-frames and a planing-mlU with S pfanini^ 
machines; the shipping amounts to about 16,000 standards. The establishment 
belongs to the Mo och DomsjO Aktiebolag (see below). 

The province of Jemtland, being distant from the sea, has only a few saw- 
mills of importance. The principal ones are Och^ and Trdngsviken; both ship 
their products over Norway. 



Jor H'tKHhvuitvr*^ 


Ve^tornorrlaud, on the otlur hand, is distinguished for it> alnoidance of 
big mills, only a tew of whi<'h run here, b'* nieiu.ioned. Ihdonging lo the 
Oriiskoldsrik shipjdng district, there aie ,j\'irfed. with 0 saw-frames, 

Kop-nnutlioluieti, atid J)o7n.sjt‘i^ with 7 suw-fraiiie<, a planing-iiiill with 2 jdaning- 
machines, and a ship]>ing of -10,ooo sti^ndards; it is owned ]>y the Mo och Domsjo 
Aktieixdag. In «nd»*r to give an idea of the forest areas occasionally connected 
with the hirg<‘ saw-mills, we may here as an example state that the last men- 
tioned comjniny owns lo(),(MjO hectares (an hectare 2 '4 7 acres) of forest, has 
the right of cutting tiinher on other 130.000 hectares, and possesses besid<‘s 
30,000 hectares of pririleged forest, this comj)any being one of the few which 
up to our days have retained some of the old timber grants called >Stockfangst- 
}»rivilegier» (in regard to which further reference will be made suhsequeiitly, 
p. 646). 'riie last mentioned i»rivilege will very likely soon cease, negociatioiis 
having been entered into with regard to the redeeming of the same by the State. 

Along the Angemiiinelfven (the district of llermiaand), the large saw-mills are 
densely crowded. At Nyland, where the river Ix'gins to be navigable for sea-going 
shii)s, we find the first steam saw^mills. Not far from Nyland lie Marieherg^ 
Koja, and, on the southern Ijanks, liolhia, belonging to (iraningeverkeiis 
Aktiebolag and shipping about 12,000 standards of sawn timber and 7,000 Dutch 
balks. Further down lie Lvguvik and IJalhta; Dal^ with a large planing-mill; 
tSanJo on an island in the river; Safidviketi, Kramfors, Stromndfiy and Sprmigs’ 
vikev^ of which the most important is Kramfors (belonging to a joint-stock com- 
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paiiy witli its seat in (iothrnlnir|T). It has alto#r<-thtT 12 saw-frames, besides 3 
lilaiiiug-macliines. (‘(if;ins?-iiiai*hines, charcoair works etc.; it ships 18,000 staiuiards 
of sawn timber and 3.000 standards of planed wood-f»oods annually. Near Iferno- 
sand lies Lslfrik\ with 3 saw-fraincs, shipidna 7,000 standards, and in the 
town itself there is Ilenimands dngsiuh forinerl}' owiumI by Kii^lisli pn)j>rictors, 
but now belonfjinfi to a Swedish joint-stock coiiii»aiiy; its annual shipi>in|? is esti- 
mated at about t),00o standards. 

The SnndsTall (or Medclpad) district stands fVireinost of all, both with 
regard to the magnitude of its shipping and most particularly as to the prices 
obtained for the wooil-goods. The first saw-mill owner there is Skonviks 
Aktiebolag, which is running, among others, the great steam saw-mills of 
Skdurik (with 15 saw-frames, 3 edging-machines, 3 planing-machims, and 2 
circular-saws), and (htrand (with 1 1. saw-frames, 2 edging-machines, 2 plauing- 
machines, and 2 circular-saws). The company was organized in 18dl and has 
had a most successful car('er, at the same time that it has sacritieed large 
amounts in experiments made for chemical ami technical purposes. Its total 
shipments nmonnt to abt)ut 20,000 standards of sawn wood-goods (8,000 standards 
of which are ]»lan<*d). 15,000 to 2o,000 hutch balks, and 1 ,500 standards of other 
wood good", besides cliarcoal. 



Log transport in the forest. 


Vifsta rai’f, north of Snndsvall is, as already has been immtioned in an- 
other connection, the oldest steam saw-mill in Sweden. It was founded in 1851, 
hut has since been rebuilt and extended. The company which owns it has been 
celebrated for its dividends, which we should say are unique in Sweden (amount- 
ing to as much as several hundred per cent per annum on th<^ original value of 
the shares); lately (1806) it has been reorganized into a company with limited 
liability. The saw-mill has altogether 14 saw-frames and 3 plauing-machincs, and 
its shi])rncnt8 amount to about 18,000 standards. The same company also owns 
Idt/n-y a saw -mi 11 of rather large size, near Suiidsvall. 



SAW-MILLS. 


As the third in im]»ortaiice of the great saw-niill estahlishmoiits in this district, 
we should mention Sva7‘ivik, situated near the outlet of the Ljungan river south 
of SundsvalL It consists of two steam saw-mills with together 1 li saw-frames and 5 
jdaning-inachiiies, etc. The outpiit is vjilued at about 2,()00,000 kronor; the 
shijnneiits arc estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000 standards, of whicli 10,000 
or 12,000 standards consist of planed wood. Svartvik w^as formerly owned 
by the Dicksons, of (irothenburg, a family famous in the history of the 
timber trade, but tlie concern now belongs to the Triivnru])olaget Svartvik (not 
limited). 

.1. A. Knhornings Trii varuaktiebolag is also one of the most important 
timber ex]>orters, owning the Kyhikmho^^^ mill (with H saw-frames) south of Sunds- 
vall, and it has the lease of Orlvikm. (with 10 saw^-fra.mes), north of this town. Its 
estimatt'd shii)ments amount to 20.000 standards of sawn timluT, 10,000 standards of 
j)laned woori, and 5,000 loads of hewn timber. Fugernk^ near Vifsta varf, ships 
15,000 stamlards sawn and 2,000 standanls ])laned timber and a large quantity 
of square timber, ilesides these, \v(i need fiirth(?r only mention ^^on (the oldest 
and most renowned jdaning-mill in this district), Sund, JohcihnedoK Klampen- 
hor(f^ and TtmaJal^ in vicinity of Jsuudsvall; on the Ainu island, which 

})roleit.s the liarhnur of Siimlsvall fn»m the sea-storms, lie K*n‘Uclk^ JJofrid, 
(justafsybevif^ AV/c/ca, Strand^ Jiiid Jahaniiesvik, aiol on a small 
island near AlnO is the IlOrulnysholm saw-mill (belongin; to two private 
persons). 

If w(’ t)i<‘n })ass on to Ibdsinghiiid, w^e fin<l in the vicinity of Hiidiksvall 
the three sO'am saw -mills Forssa^ and f/datahohnen^ and further in 

the interior of tiie eountry, llybo. Of their products, reaching to a)>oiit 22,0i)0 
standards, a large j>ro])ortion (about k,o00 standards) is sold after being con- 
>erte(l into planed wood, south of Iludiksvall, is one of the largest 

wa1(‘r-mills in Svvfdc^n, with 7 saw-fram(*s and an imtpiit of about standards, 

of wliieh about one fourth eoiisists of jdaned wood. All tlu'se mills belong to 
Iliidiksvalls Trilvariiaktiebolag. The forests of the company embrace not 
far from 200,000 lu'ctaros (500,000 acres), and extend through Medelpad into 
Ilerjedaleii and .Icmtlaiid. 

In tin* Sddciiiaiiiii district lie ISergvik and Ala^ belonging to a large joint- 
stock comj)any with ]»artly English capital. Ljusiie, belonging to the Ljusne- 
Voxiia Aktieholag, is an important e,8tahli8hinent, with 14 saw-frames and 2 
planing-machines; it ]U'oduces an output of about 24,t)00 standards; the quality 
of its goods is also liighly (^steemed. Tlie Sandarne jilaning-mill and the Ankesta 
steam saw-mill are now owned to a large extent by the Bergvik och Ala Nya 
Aktieholag: the shiiuueuts are, estimated at 12,000 standards sawn and 3,000 
standards planed wood. Near Askesta lies Marma^ belonging to a Swedish joint- 
stoek com]>any. 

I'lie (jtefle district (■omi)etes with the HernOsand district in regard to the 
cxi)ort of sawn tim]»er, and is second only to tlie Sundsvall district. The two 
bigg(ist saw-mills of Euro]»e (with resp. 30 and 24 frames) belong to the GeHe 
district. Oiu' of these is the grand establishment of the Korands Sagverks- 
aktieludag, situated at Bomb us and Eotliarsuddeu just outside of Getlc, having 
bei'ii rec.e.iitly nuuoved to its present site from Korsuiis in Dalarnc (w^henco its 
name). Thi^ otluu* is Skutskdr (in the Liln of Uppsala), which has a very good 
harbour. Both mills are conmiefed with the Dalelfven by long canals for tioating 
timber. The amount stated as shi])pcd from Korsnils is about 40,000 standards, 
and from Skutskar about 50,000 to 00,000 standards. 

Skutskiir belongs to the Stora Kopparbergs Bcrgslags Aktieholag, 
which also owns cet in Dalariie and the smaller saw-mills of Korsa and 

Abacka. Domnarfvet is princij)ally devoted to the iron industry, but its saw-mill. 
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the motive power of \vhii*h is water, is yet larj,^^ enoiij^h to employ about 
2(M» workmen. Furthermore, we may mention Kopparbergs och Ilofors Sag- 
verks A ktiebolag, whieh owns Jims/rom and iVorrsnndet in Oostrikland^ 
as well as Afls and Karlsfors in Dalarne; its shipments amount to 2.0,000 
stajulanls. — The El/karho saw-mill, sitnatcai on an island in the Dahdfvmi, 
and tlins ou the boundary between Norrland and Svt'aland, belongs fo Sod e r- 
rors llruks Akti(*bolag, and is furnished- with 0 saw-frames and 2 edgiiig- 
maehiiios. — I'he saw-mills of Aresfa and JSdter, both belonging to the Koppar- 
berg — A vesta Aktiebohig, ship their timber via the Vilrtaii harbour, an oiitport 
of Stockholm. 

Most (»f tli(‘ otluT export, saw-mills in Dalarne have Gothenburg for their 
shipping port. <teu(*rally the timber is trnnsiiorted by rail to Kristinehamii at 
Lake Venern and from then* in covered lighters to (b)thenburg. Among these 
saw-mills, we may here mention l^ansbrOy Afom, Stu’ciken, and Tjifors, The 
exports from the majority of the saw-mills in Vermhind ami Dalslnnd also gots 
via Gothenburg; but some ship tlmir w»)od over Norway. Among the saw-mills 
of Vermland the most notable are IJenjholmen. near Karlstad, P\)r^hatja ())e.- 
loiiging to a joint-stock com])aiiy with the same name), Halt (belonging to 
Aktiebobiget Mbln])ackn -Trysil). and ManhforH (l)C‘longing to the Uddeholms 
Aktie])ola all of wliicli an* sit’iated on the Klarelfven. 

The South of Sweden is, ,*ith nspi'Ct to the saw-niill business, far behind 
the provinces prtniously enumerated. It is trire that the saw-mills in this j»art 
of the country, anil espoei iily on tin* Smaland highlands, are very numerous, 
being found he.'e eu ii in gnuiter numbers than in Norrland, but they are mostly 
small — sometimes oeiy consisting (»f movable locoim>bile saws — adapted to 
srpply the loeal iie(*ds, and contribute but slight quantities for ex]K>rt. A few 
of them, how(3ver, do business on a scab' which reminds us of tin* Norrland tra<l(*. 
Such are Ilellefors, on the river Svarlelfveii in the Lilti of ()n*bro, liajrhohn 
(waterjjower), on the river Svartan in O.stergotlaiid, Hhuthahohn in the ban of 
Kalmar, and EaJkenheraii iu Halland. The saw-mills of Gotlieubiirg and 

its vicinity deserve special notice, such as the steam saw-mills belonging to the 
joint-stock compaui(*s of Hark r(* Wnrhurff^ F. O. Stn'i/niann^ and Sdfrrdn; 
they are all conneeted witli joiin*ry mills, how 'ver, ami lln‘refor»‘ more correctly 
come under the cat(?gorv of the \vood-mumifat:tiiriug industry. 


TimlKT 

In order to ol)tain the iieeessarv raw material for hi.s ]»roduce, 
there are several different courses availabb* for the saw-mill owner. 
He can (*ilher jmrehase forest-land under full rig^hts of ownership; or 
else only lease the ri^lit of euttin;^ timber over a <‘ertain forest area; 
or buy the trees marked witli erown stamp from the Crown lands; or, 
finally, buy timber from owners of ])rivate forests. 

In the igood old times;, al)Out two hundr(?d years ago, everyone w«as permitted 
to cut heavy timber in the vast (h’own forests of Vermland, Ibilarne, and Norr- 
land. During the eighte(*uth century this freedom was certainly soimovliat restrict- 
ed but nevertheless the (hxtwii still very generously granted judvilegos for the 
establishment of saw-mills with a right to fell timber in tip* Grown fon^sts, a 
jjrivib'ge which was called '^Stockf&ngst^ (see j). r»23). Most frequently this log 
or tinii;or -grant was njstrieted to a certain (piantity, and soiiKdimes reservations 






Xord»mlin!/, Angenna: 
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wert* iiiad(‘ for tlic oxdusive rijilit of the State to niast-trcos or the like. To he#rin 
witiu the taxes iiii]>oscd on the saw-mill Imsiuess also iiieluded the ]»a\meiit for 
tlie forest j>rodiicts tlms used, hut later a se]»arate charg^^ was levied upou such 
prodmts, under tlu* name of -stuhhoresafjrifts (stuinpafie). This charge was, how- 
ever, very low, varying from d. to ‘2' d. i>er tree; sometimes it was payable 
in kind, as in a saw-mill in Yesterhotten, where the stum])age for an annual 
grant of felling 1.200 trees was to consist in the delivery of 37^/2 dozen plain 
red boards and (P.-i dozen shij)-<Ieals. After 1820, these grants of privileges 
ceased, and of late yi'ars, from 1870, the (iovernrnent has (‘iideavoured to abolish 
them altogether by offtTing the pri\ib*ged saw-mills the right to <‘ut a larger 
quantity of timber in tlio Crown forests during a certain limited period, on con- 
dition that their old timber grant shall cease at the i‘xpirat.ion of tliis t(Tin. 
Thus, only a few of these ]»rivileged saw-inills still exist in the J.iins of Norr- 
hotten and Vesterbotteii. and (one) in Vesternorrland. All such privileges are 
likely soon to be red(‘emed i»y the State. 

When the great, niodern saw-mills were ereeted, the leading men 
of the tim])er trade soon recognized the fact that the value of the 
forests would l)e considevaldy enhaneed iij)on floating-costs being lowered 
(i. e. l>y regulating the water-courses) and by the introduction of im- 
proved methods uf work at the saw-mills, and they consequently direct- 
ed tlieir att tuition to stnuiring such snp]dies of ft)ri‘st as setuned neces- 
sary, througli eoutractixig with private individuals. For this ])urpose, 
contracts were ert.U'^d into with jirivate landowners or village com- 
m unities, giving the saw-niilh owners the right to cut timber in their 
forests. The terms of these (*essions varied. tlie legislation then 

in force (the law comjjacls regarding lease of real estalt* in general), 
the valid duration of tln*se was limited to 50 years at the most, and 
this was also the term most fre<piently stipulated in tlu‘se contraets; lull, 
sometimes, they were only to he valid for one decennium or more. The 
right of felling was sometimes altogether unlimited, at other times 
restricted to trees of emtain dimensions (varying lietween 7 inches in 
diameter at a height of fifteen feet, and 10 inches at a height of 20 
feet); sometimes wliite fir was reserved from cutting — at a time 
when this kind of timber was yet considered of very little value. No 
doubt, these reguJetious have in certain cases caus(‘d some trouble. The 
liquidation of these timber purchases was generally made by payment 
of a liiinp-snm for the whole term of contract; the landowner some- 
times also stipulated payment of a certain annual lease-rent in cash 
or cereals. As a rule, the saw-mills procured their cutting-rigbts 
at very cheap rates. The forests, at that time, had so little value 
that the peasants burned off vast tracts of timber land simply to get 
pastures. 

These forest-purchases formed the basis of some of the fortunes 
made among the saw-mill owmers; hut with regard to tlie preserva- 
tion of the forests, they did not prox’e advantageous, having on the 
contrary brought about such serious disadvantages that they have 
needs called for the sjiecial consideration of the legislators. Ho who 
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Interior of the Mo saw-mill. 


(JjO VTI. forestry of SWEDEN. 

by roiitraot has acquired the right, for a certain nuiuber of years, 
to fell timl)er in the forest lands of another person, has of c<Mirse no 
interest in earing for the ])reservation of the forest, his sole aim being 
to derive the greatest po.ssible ])rotit from tin* forest during the term of 
tiie contract; and in the oas^^s where tliere was no stipulation made as to 
minimum diuumsious, the immature timber as well was generally taken. 

Hut even where the eutting-riglit was not 
niiliiniled, many trees were foiled which 
ought to have been left standing as seed 
trees or for other reasons, while other trees 
whieh, from a sylvicultural siand])oint, it 
would have been suitalde to cut down, 
were left standing. Hy a law of 188!), 
the longest period for wood-(‘utting leases 
was restricted to 20 years.* The object of 
this law wa.s, however, only im])erfectly 
realized. Several saw-mill coni]ianies, in 
order to secure forests sufficient for all 
future wants, had ju'eviously to this already 
b(»giin to hiuf n]> the farms themselves, 
and this movement was now given a new 
iin]K‘tus. The farms thus i>ought from the 
}>eiisants generally consist of a large traet of 
forest land and a small area of cultivated or 
cultivable land. Of course, th(^ purchaser, 
or company, lias no desire to attend to 
agriculture, but the arable land is leased, 
usually to the former owner, for a very 
inconsiderable amount, (sonudinies it is 
given free of leaser ) on condition that the 
Saw’Jramr lessee pays the taxes due on the farm. 

For the care and ])re8ervation of the forests, it is undcnialily advantageous that 
the saw-mill companies olitain the ]K>.ssessimi of as great extents of forest as 
possible; for the forests of which these eoni])anies have acquired tin* ownerslii)), are 
generally with a vi(‘vv to tlndr future existence managed far Ixittor than has hitherto 
usually been the case with private forests in Sweden, at least witli those of the 
peasants. But on the other haiifl, this purchase of farms entails a most serious 
drawback, inasmuch as the agriculture, on tin; com]»anies’ farms is not attended to 
as it ought to be. In certain cases it no doubt haj)p(;Tis that a j>e:isant, after selling 
his farm to a saw-mill company, as their tenant has his host and calmest days, 
because, having with the suiii of ])aymciit managed to rid himself of former debts, 
he is thus enabled without hindram;e to manage his farming, so as to oldain tin; best 
possible returns from it. Besides, it is, in various parts of Norrlaiid and Dalarno, 
almost iinpossihh; for a small landowner to exist on farming alone, and so it 
must be considered an advantage for him to he able to expect an extra income 
from work done in the forests of the saw-mill companies. The late owner has, 

♦ From 11)05 inrlusivc this period will further l»c redu«;ed, viz., to 5 years, sec p. 032. 
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in sonic places, a kind of proscrijjtive to such work. Exi>erience has shown, 
however, that, in many cases, tho capital aciiuired by the ])easaiitry through the 
sale of their forest laml has not been used to improve a'jfriculture, but has only 
bcum wasted on luxuri(^s. Tht^ farmer, who was formerly accustomed to limited 
means and a frugal manner of living, regarded the hastily acquired sum of money 
as almost inexhaustible, until it also proved itself <aipable of (piickly disappearing. 
In order to obtain some by-gains, tin*, farmer bus then no other njsource than to 
undertake work at timlxT-felliiig, and this advantagt; then is fraught with a state 
of dej>enderu*.(;, as lie. is conqudled to a<‘ee]>t tlie jiriees wliieh th(i companies 
offer him. llesides, it is to be feared that the number of small fre« holders will 
decn*.ase in consesqmmee of these purchases of farms. With a view to conntfiract 
these disadvantages, tlui law respeeting the pariition of lands was i>assed in 
18lh», of whicli fnrt.h(*r mention vvill made in a following division. 'Fhe 
question, how to <*onciliate tlx^ interests of tlie Saw-mill industry and of Agri- 
cultun^, cannot yet he considered as solved; at presimt, a Rotfal Conmiittee is 
chargtid to propose snitahb* measures. — (*oncerniiig the important reforms of 190;i 
in forest legisbitinn, see jiage (>31. 

AVlien seeiion-felling does not take place fwliich felling^ never 
occurs in Norrland), all the trees to be felhxl are s])ecuili\' marked or 
stamped, the mark being struck both on the trunk and at the root, 
preferably on a coai'sc bra noli (»f the roi>t, so that after felling it will 
be possible to verify, not only that all marked trees have been felled, 
bnt also that no others have been so. For the felling of trees 
in the forest, the owner of the saw-urill usually makes a contract 
with timber-driveu’s, who are most frec[uently the lessees of the 
company or farmers from the vieinity. If possible, the owner of 
the timber has some one in his own servi(‘c on the spot to see that 
the timber is cross-cut. in proper lengths; otherwise the dividing of the 
trees would be carelessly done, and a loss of cubic content in the 
logs would he the result. Where the Avorkiug-place is too far from a 
village or farm for the workmen to live there, huts have to be built 
in the fore.st. 

Usually timber cutting begins in October or November and con- 
tinues all winter. This season of the year olfers several advantages: 
the logs can then most easily be brought out of the forest, the 
number of workiueu at disposition is greater, while farming work is 
discontinued, and the sawn goods taken from timber felled in winter, 
are better. It i.s custoniaiy to begin felling operations in that portion 
of the forest which lies furthest from the floating way. In order to 
facilitate tin*, transportation of the timber, a large number of roads 
and tracks must be made in the woods. The main -roads are carefully 
made, and as substantial and wide as possible, great care also being 
taken to kee]) them in good condition; sometimes they are iced over 
artificially, by pouring on water. From these main-roads side-tracks 
branch off* to the interior jiarts of the sections ap])ointed for felling. 
In Northern Sweden with its snowy winters, only winter-roads or 
sledge-roads are made. 
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In tluv^e times of conipetitioii, the old prodigal method of felling the tree a 
couple of feet above the ground, has been almost entirely abandoned, and now 
the tnv is sawn off tis near the sudaee of the ground as jwssible, and the snow, 
wiiich nun be sonietinios om* yard deep, must he shovcded away so as to give 
the workmen suffitient room to run tlie saw. The latter tool has mostly sup- 
planted the axe in the felling operations, as more timber is wast.e(i in chips by 

hewing. After tlie tree has been felled, it is >inlapteds^ or eross-eut into one or 

nion* logs of suitable length. Aoos for sawinff are taken of a top-diaim^ter of no 
less than five inehes for whiti'-wood, or six inches for red-wood, u,t a length of 

If) feet. 'I’lie fact her from the eoast, the larger the logs must be, in ordtjr to 

pay for their trans])ort. liuildiitihfiinher ought to be at least seven inelu's in 
diameter at the to]), and the lengths are generally from 2K to f(‘('t. Jiulka 
ought to be of at Iviist inehes* diameter in the middle when dressed, but the 

Ivmgth may vary. Smalh i- srpuired logs are called rofterx. \Viiate\er cannot be* 

eonveded into larger or mon* valuable timber is eut up into tneI-w<»od. where 
there is a market for it. 

The mes; iiNiial means for trans))nrting logs is by using tin- double vbdgli. 
These sleighs are gen(Tail> ^ery sim])Ie in construction, ctnisisting of onj\ a pair 
of viinm-i-’, an iiitd'iiiediate fiano\ and a ert»Ns;.^iieee joining tin* n]>)>ermost or 
front ]>oints of tlu’ runner^, ^hort liinbrr and fnel-wood an* ennNe>ed on so- 
called long-pledges, being two or tlnee meters in length, bor \ery Imig tiinb(T 

doulde sleighs are used, tt' \'bopr cro-v pieces the log-taids are chaiimd tast. In 

this manner treiiundoup leads, 10 to 12 logs. IS lei‘1 long, can be ilrawn on 
the even winter-roads }»'■ one lioTse. In upper Norriand ndndeer are pometimes 
for driving our tinibt*!*. In pikIi phiee< in the forests, luckily \ery lure, 
wnero draught eutth* cannot be irsed. the only meatis of removing tln^ logs is hy 
handpow'(‘r. and the log*^ an* tlieii sli<i tof)-<‘nd first down st(M‘p slopes in <}is<i the 
snow is suffiei(*ntly det*]). Wheeled \ehicles are only used in transport ing riinl>er 
on good roads, and of eouisc* only when the ground is Ijan*. 


Floatiiig* 

Some suw-iuiJis are fortunate en<nio;h to have their forests so near 
that tlie tiiii))er can ])e driven direet to the mill. A eonsiderahle 
quantity of timber is also transported hy rail. Floafitiff is, however, 
the most important means of conveying^ timber and, besides, it is eonsi- 
dered to have certain advantages. Coarse redwood timber whieh has 
lain in water a few months is less liable to warp or get shaken^ than 
if sawn immediately after felling. The floated timl)er, freed from sap 
and resin, is also easier to work and has a more, even colour, wdiile 
that wdiicb i.s not floated is sujiposed to be more durable. — Besides 
the timber intended for the saw-milLs, quite a considerable quantity 
of balks, charcoal -w^ood, pulp wood, and, in some eases, even fuel- wood, is 
carried by floating. 

If it were not for the floating-ways, it w^oiild, in many eases, be 
impossible, to make use of the forest-jn-oducts from the interior of the 
country otherwise than for local needs. Sweden’s prominent position 
in the world’s timber trade thei'efore depends to a certain degree, upon 
the numerous rivers aud their suitability as floating-w'ays. The largest 



FLOATIUfO. 


rivers in Norrland and Dalarne, whose sources are in the high md^ntaiu ' 
ranges, have such a durable supply of water, owing to the melting 
snow on the mountains, that floating can, a rule, be carried on 
all through summer. With regard to tlic water-system of Southern 
Sweden used for floating, as well as to the smaller rivers and tribu- 
taries of Northern Sweden, where the supply of water is only STifficient 
during the time of the spring floods, the lakes and mountain tarns 
through which they run have frequently, by means of rehd ively cheap 
dams, been transformed into adjustalde water-reservoirs in the service 
of the floating. 



Floating’ way. 


'rherc is a clistiiictioii made between puhlic and pricafe floating- way. Nearly 
all main waters in Nortiiern Sweden are imbJic floating- ways, and also many of 
the tributaries. Private floating-ways now oecur almost exclusively in such cases 
where all the forests, from whicdi timber is to be floateii down the water-(‘oiirses, 
belong to only one owner. Public floating-ways arc constructed, after applying 
to the Governor of the Liin, by one or several of the forest owners interested 
therein. Tlie site of the floating-way is then iiisj)ected by a fuiKitionarv appointed 
by the (Governor of the Liin. The strand owners and others whose interests 
may he affected by the proposed regulation of the water-way having now been 
consulted, it is do(dded what constructions are to be made, what amortization 
should bo paid in consequence thereof, about the division of the floating-course 
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into <=iectioiis. and the lime of building. After the work lias been completCMi, 
the tiiuil iiistuTTion takes jdace, and the fioating-wuy is declared open; simul- 
tivneonsly the Oovenior of the iJn issues regulations for a Floating 
A\hi(‘h lins to sujnniiitend the Hoating and levy costs upon the respective floaters; 
these costs iiiclufh* amortization on the building of the floating-way. 

Some of our large rivers, without any alteration, and in the very same con- 
dition as Nature produced th<‘iu, are used for timher floating, in greater or 
smalhr ])ortioiis of their course. For the adaptation of the trihutarii^s, pro- 
]>ortioimlIy more work aud expense are generally required, and conse<iuently 
they have bo(‘n later adapted to floating than the main n^ers. At ]>res(*nt most 
of tlmu are piobaMy <]tared, but tbtTo are a few wbicb an* still ullch‘arc^d. 
^Vhether it i>:;ys to (stablish a floating-way or not, de])cm1s upon the amonnt of 
timber which can le e\pe<U(l to be floated down it, and uj»oii the costs of 
adaptation. As a rule, it may lu* said that it )ni\s to ada])t even quite small 
water-cour^i > for thi'^ purpose. 

In the main wat«*rs of a large ri\er the work of making a floating- way 
coitsisls ])rincipalh in blasting away rocks which fonn obsii actions, bniiding 
wood* 1 Ironghs to regulate M’*'ams <ir waterfall-, or to narrow tin wa;<'r-c<uir.se, 
l uildii’g facings along '■^ucii ruor-bank**’ wjiere tin* <Tiand is s]»e<*i:illy lialdo to get 
washed out. ami t»iac!ng lun'in- to gnid«* tin* lloatiiig nmlier in l!n dr-in d dirt'c- 
tion. thus ]*rotectmg low -i rand-mt ail(OV<. mill^ and other watci -w.jrks. bridge 
]d(*rs, and the lik«' h» rinse laege ii\ers. ami hi'-id«- jn -ncii -jnalli r water- 
courses <1- tiow <tire<’{ into tii« s(;i. .v.i/ //>/(/-/'<>( an' ]>laci’d. at their months, 
where the floated 'imhrr i- -orT» d according to tin? marks w)ii('h it h. ai> and 
<!elivered to its res]>ectiNe owners, in the <malJer riNtTs, besides the aforesaid 
nrraiigements, it is fn‘(|n('nfly nece-sary /o bnilJ to regulati* the depth of 

the water; since tliesi! watt r-course^ are not. like llie large ri\ers. h d h\ lh(^ 
melting snow in the higii nionuTains. tliey would otlu'rwise contain ^nfticient water 
for flciiting only during Tht' S]»riug floods. The dams art' built t'itber at the 
outflow of these rivers from some lake or tarn, whicli by damming up can be 
used a« a water re<er\oir (which is tlie most usual munimn, t>r at the lowrr 
ei.d of some swanqn which tiieii is ma<le to serve the saim^ )»nr|>ose. or tdst* 
in some ])arr of the water- course that runs more slowly (dead water). 'I'ht' dams 
consist of stone coflers, «?tr(,'ngtlume<l at the front side by hanks of t'artli. In the 
dam there are oja nings made, ubicli by means ot hatches ran be entirely or 
jiaitially closed, whereby the In.-igiit of water <aii be regulated. A s]>ecial opt'uing 
fthe outlet- sluicer or shoot ) is made iu the dam for the esraia^ of the logs. 
Like the other openings it is luovided with timbered walls and a sonnwvliat 
sloping floor of round limber. 

Floatlng-cliannels (flumes) can generally jiot be dispenstd with in our smaller 
floating-ways. A ]»recipitous stream with small water-suj»ply, a large' water 
fall, irregular river-beds with large stones at the bottom. — such eoiulitions make 
floating channels iinlisjamsable. The trough or flume is made j»f timber and 
fither supi>orted by trestles or by beds of tim]>er or stone, the latter when the 
flume lies low'. In certain jilaces the wooden channels have been superseded by 
flumes of shecjt iron, which have ]u*oved ]»racti(‘al. — I'o ensun! good floating, a 
tolerably equal dejith of water all through the channel should be maintained, 
(’onsequently, the channel must be made narrower where its imdination is greater. 
The width should be relatively large at the beginning of the channel and then 
decrease somewhat, because ]nirf of the wat<'T is always lost by evaporation and 
leakage. The width and (lejith of the channel is besides adapted according to the 
supjdy of wattT and the quantity of timher to be floated. In a w(‘II built float- 
ing-cliannel an incredibly large quantity of timber can be conveyed, even if the 
dimen-dons of the channel are not considerable. 
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In front of tbe inlet of the channel there are leader-booms, so that the 
timber is carried forward by the current, toward the opening, where there are 
always workmen posted, however, to regulate the entrance of the logs, which 
should enter the channel evenly and so slowly that they do not accumulate in 
such numbers as to burst tbe cliannel. IJy means of a system of signals it is 
rendered jmssible, if necessary, to give notice from any part, of the channel when 
the feeding in of the logs is to be interrupted. The lower f iid of tbe channel 
has a slight iiicliTialion, so that the logs will iu»t strike against th(^ bottom when 
th<‘y leave tlie channel. If the water-course is shallow here, tin rc is built below the 
trough of the channel a s&slidiiigbottone, of round timber, ov(‘r wliich tJie hsgs 
slide; thus, tliis flooring rocei\es the first shock of the issuing logs. 

Other coiistnictions also occur in the fiouliua-ways, surl) ;;s fV: -iciiie-coflc . s, 
canals dug in the ground, etc. The most .mportunt means for regulat.iicr the 
floating ways is, however, the blasting of rocks, and their bubhCJjueiit ch.i'iiig 
from the bottom. 


T 



Floa tin g- f'h a nitvl 


The work of floating; coininenc.es .sininliaiieously w ith the breaking 
up of the i(‘e in s])ring. Especially on the .smaller Hoatiug-ways, it 
important to make good use of the time; in certain oases, one day’s 
delay may ])e the cause of part of the logs remaining unlioated till 
the next year. The same result may en.sue in ease the number of 
workmen (or drivers) is insufficient. The timber may be floated sepa- 
rately or united in rafts; the latter method of floating being especially 
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used when the water is not very rapid. If the timber is laid up on 
the ice in some lake or marsh, it is enclosed by booms of heavy logs — 
chained together, so as to form a ring-boom or «halter>^ frequently en- 
closing several thousand logs. This collection of logs (raft) is either 
towciJ by a steam-tug or else warj^ed along by means of a capstan 
}>lact‘d on a raft especially built for this purpose. 



At the saiv-milL 


When the timber lias tin* fioatin^-wav, it is neec'ssary to koeji it. 

clear from lainl by means of boat hooks (drivingj)oJcs), to ineniase its sikmmI in 
certain cases, and to jircvimt, as iimcli as possible, the foniiiii;' of vjambsv or 
blocking. Wlienrver such janibing occurs, the logs must bo loosonod, whicli may 
be found occasionally not only a difficult work, but also dangerous. If it is 
possible to find the log whiidi has <*aus(!d the jamb, it is suflii iont to chop it olf, 
aft(?r which the heaped timber comes adrift again of itself and disperses; other- 
wise the logs have to be hauled out of the jamb one by one. However, it is 
now rare that fatal accidents occur at this work. — On all floating-ways a large 
number of hands are stationed at tin; ujqier ]»art of the way to break loose the 
logs which in floating have got lodged or fastened along the strand (strand-jambs). 
When these hands have brought their work through as far as the sorting-booms, 
the general floating is finished for the year. In most water-courses, there is 
now time for the logs to rcacli the saw-mills during the course of the first 
summer after they are felled, while formerly, before the floating- ways were regu- 
lated, it was usual for the logs to be on their way through the water-courses 
two or even throe sumnnirs. The Loss of timber in floating amounts, in some 
Norrland rivers, not even to one jier cent. 
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Usually the floating-way is divided into sections, and the cost is calculated 
separately for each section. The floating in the upper secrtioiis is relatively more 
exjjensive than in the lower ones. 

Ilegarding the extent of the system of floating-ways in Sweden, 
there are no complete returns. Meanw^hile, we may here state that 
the floating-ways of the Liln of Vesternorrland measure more than 3,500 
kilometers in length, not counting 1,000 kilometers of floatable head- 
waters in other Liins of rivers disemboguing in this Liin. The floating- w^ays 
in the Lan of Kop])arberg are estimated at 2,700 kilometers at the least. 

Neither can any total statement be given as to tlie quantity of 
floated timber. lieturns are given below for some of th(» principal 
water-<.o arses, the timber floated being given by the piece, other wood- 
goods being reduced into the floating-unit, ^klampar-?. 


Rivers. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

In 19(X). 

immi 

1«91 95. 

1896 1900. 

Pkelleftecif 

*> 

y 

1.347,177 

1,. 582, 210 

IJmeclf 

y 

y 

1,327,487 

1,867,395 

Moelfven 

097,620 

708,580 

94(>,919 

1,000,252 

.Augerinanelfvcn 

:i4S0,3tK) 

3,284,t>35 

5,121.947 

6,231 ,8(X) 

ImlalaellVen 

2.915,740 

2,5,57.528 

3,467,283 

y 

4,071,726 

(Burin 

930,490 

705,434 

y 

Iquiigan 

2,2(.H>,7(K) 

l,8t)7,394 

2,485,608 

2,876.328 

K larcifveu 

V 

1,129.17,5 

1,460,685 

1,603,030 


On the River Ljusnan there were floated during the years 1891/95 
on an average < S 04/)()0 saw-logs annually from the Liin of Jemtland 
alone, and oonse<pienlly the whole amount floated in said river may 
safely he estimated at one and a half millicm logs, at least. The timber 
floated in the River Dalelfven reaches, in ordinary years, somewhat 
more than threes million logs (in 1901 even 5,400,000 logs). 

Sawing and export. 

\Vhcn the floated timber has reached the saw-mill, it must first pass the 
sortina-boimiH^ wIkmv it is sorted according to size (into deal-logs, batten-logs, 
etc.). Jty means of a windlass or eapstan, the logs arc now hauled ux> a sloinng 
bridge into tlio mill. One end of the log is then attached to a frame on wheels 
(Ti>]og-carriagej;), while the otlier end rests on a cylinder or roller near the 
saw-hUideti, The latter are stretched in a strong swing- frame, which runs up 
and down in the hearings of a i)air of upright frames. The movement of the 
swing-frame is iiroduecd by a rod secured to the lower edge of the frame and 
whose other end is connected with a crank, which is caused to rotate by wheels. 
By means of gearing connected with these, the log-carriage is led forward, 
while the sawing is being done. On account of the evenness of Swedish 
timber, it has not been found necessary to make use of band-saws, the working 
up of the logs being made almost' even w here by gang-saws, such as described 
above. The numhor of saw-hlsidcs in a frame dei>ends upon the size of the logs 
and the thickness of the boards to be saw’ii, so that the Jog is sawn up into 
boards at its first ])assage through the frame, unless square-sawing is adopted, 
which is freciuently the case with large logs; in this case, the logs are fii*stsawn 
on two outer sides, before the sawing proper begins in the next frame. 


Sweden. 
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Table 88 . Swe(^eu\'i Exports of vnwrought timher. By kind. 
Cubic meters ^ 35*a2 cubic feet or 0*353 2 register ton. 


A) General kinds 
of timber. 

Deals and boards 

Deal and board ends; 
Beams and rafters....} 

Round timber | 

Pitprops i 

Other kinds ' 

Average 

1871/75. 

Average 
1876 80. 

Average 

1881/85. 

Average 

1886/90. 

Average 

1891/95. 

1 Average 
j 1896 00. 

2,224,751) 

104,4f)8 

443,334 

1.52,988 

245,8:18 

130.651 

2,619,471 

143,201 

374,457 

149,271 

279,370 

1*45,559 

3,247,987 

217,921 

392;:487 

189,281 

376,928 

150,972 

3,7r)5,209 

283,362 

281,378 

188,129 

,513,719 

182,414 

4,168,850 

352,558 

300,2:38 

170,998 

74-1,891 

21.5,9.31 

4,H6«.(i84 

:s7a,oio 

336,0S(9 

144,686 

871,391 

369.‘-*68 

Total 

3,302,008 ' 

3,711,332 

4,373,470 

5,204,271 

5,053,400 

0,823,138 

B) Specification. | 

Deals and battens ... j 
. Boards 

[2,224,7.59 

j 

2,619,474 1 

3,247,987 ! 

12,501,561 

J 1,060,43kS 

2,541.967 

1,3.52.890 

2,731,755 

1.639,6.39 

Planed boards 

Deal and board ends, 

( 

104,498 

14.3,201 

217,921 

193,210 

283,:h;2 

27.3,99.3 

.352.558 

4<w,29() 

372,010 

; Beams ^ 

251, 52(; 

210,645 

202,287 

103,279 

75,771 

67,95:5 

. Rafters.. j 

191,808 

163,812 

190,100 

178.099 

224,464 

2.58,146 

j Timber, masts- 

i:k">,967 

132,361 

168,820 : 

155,543 

118,14.5 

75,380 

Spars and small tiiii- 

: ber 

17,021 

16,910 

20,464 

.32, 586, 

.52.55.3 

69,:^06 

. Pitprops 

21,5.8:18 

279,370 

376,928 

513,749 

7-41.891 

871,:-59l 

■ Staves 

30,400 

:55,950 

39,150 

44,400 

46.822 

47,216 

> Sh-epers 

9,6,59 

7,55-4 

10,476 

11,490 

10,820 

-18,056 i 

' Fuel-wood 

54,142 

70,155 

73,966 

9.3,484 

9,5,144 

72,559 I 

Other kinds 

36,4,50 

31.tn)0 

27,.380 

33,07(^ 

63,1-45 

101,407 1 

Total 

3,302,008 

3,711,332 ; 

4,575,470 

! 5,204,271 

1 $,93.7,406 

0,822,138 ; 


The siiw-blados tire chaiuced every timti a new dimension is to be sawn. 
In this respect the larj^e saw-mills have an advantage, as they can with more 
facility saw* several dimensions at a time without needing to change frames so 
frequently. TlitJ old saw-blades were rather thick and had a long stroke, so that 
they consequently worked slowly and wasted much timber (about 10 %). On 
account of the raised prices of timber, and under the intluencc of competition, 
however, great etJ'orts have been made to remc‘dy thescj di^Hciencies as mucli as 
]) 0 ssible. 'J’hc saw-blades arc now made (piite thin, and consiiquently they re(inire 
a smaller j^set- (the alternate inclination of the saw^-tecth sideways), and give less 
saw'-dust, but a smoother surface. — After the logs have i>assed tli rough the frames 
and have been cut into boards, they are finished by edging^ the boards being 
then passed between the two circular saws of the eilging- machine. 

The boards or deals are now arranged according to their different dimen- 
sions, and, where necessary, are sorted according to quality, after which th(\v are 
nin into the lumber-yard on trolley-cars and piled up in stacks to dry. The 
dimensions of saw'ii wood can vaiw between 12 in. (Engl.) by 4 in. all tlui way 
down to 1 in. by \/2 in. The most usual kinds arc deals, battens, and boards, 
which are also the largest dimensions; there are also scantlings, planchethss, fence- 
pales, glass-box boards, slatings, and staves, which are made in special stave- 
machines, from the waste accumulating in frame-sawing (laths and slabs). 

^ Of a thickness of 20 centimeters (8 inches) or more at the middle. Of a dia- 
meter of 25 centimeters (10 inches) or more at the small end. 
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A good quality in the tiinher is characterized by its being sound 
and (as far as possible) free from knots, and by the wood being close- 
grained. This (luality dep(inds upon the shape which the trunk of the 
tr(M‘ has had (a >'pillar-shaped» tree gives the })est timber), and upon the 
fact that it bt^ cut l)efore its growing capacity has essentially ceased. 
Many things may deteriorab' the quality of the wood, e. g. discoloured 
wood), which arises from fernumtation of the sap; cracks or warping 
(sshakesv), which are causinl by uneven seasoning, or else depend upon 
the tree being too old; and »wane», caused in sawing. — Soriinff is a very 
important work, and the men who perform it, the brackvrs (klampare;, 
receive highcT wages than others. 



Transporting to the UimheV'yard. 


In shipjdng sawn timber to 7v///7/'/57i-s])eaking coiiutries, a distinc- 
tion, respecting quality, is made between mixed (a denomination pro- 
perly signifying s(‘conds, with, a mixture of firsts), 3rds, 4ths, 5ths, 
6ths (also cail(‘d inferior 5ths), and » wrack) (wrack-nduse). For other 
markt'ts, French sorting is used, i. e. prima, se(*unda, tertia, quarta, 
and quinta quality. (Thus thirds in the English classification corre- 
spond to secunda in the French). White wood is most frequently shipped 
unsorted. 
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Value of unwrought timber' exports^ in 187 IjdS, ^ 

Million kronor. Million kronor 
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The sorting is not quite the same in all shipping-districts. As an 
examplt* we may iiuuition the requirements made in Getle for the best 
quality of deals (mixed): they must be entirely free from discoloration 
and worm-holes; there must not be more than four or five knots (in 
each deal); wane must not extend more than IS in. (in length) and not 
be more than '^4 in. breadth, and must besides cmly oc-ciir in a few of the 
deals. — Timber from Dalarne and Southern Norrland (»IiOwer (lulfv) 
generally gives more first-class sawn wood than that from the Aq)per 
Gulf», or the two northernmost Liins of Sweden. 

The time during which the timber must lie and season is of vary- 
ing length, depending partly upon the tiiiui of the year, partly on 
the kind of wood (whitewood seasoning quicker than rc^dwood), and 
partly ii])on the country for which the sawn wood is intended; the wood 
to be shipped to the tropi(‘s needs to season longer than other wood. 
Also the wood intended for jdaning needs longer seasoning. 

Before the wood is ready for shipping, it must also be given the 
desired length. It is true that the logs have, immediately after the 
felling of the trees, been cut into certain given lengths, but during the 
process of floating or in transportation, they have been damaged or 
worn in the ends; and therefore the logs are cut about 12 inches 
longer (wearing allowance) than the size to be carried in account. 
Besides, in case any blemishes, e. g. dry rot or wane, ha])pen to occur 
near the end of a board, it is more advantageous to cut it off so as to 
get a somewhat shorter board of perfect quality besides a board (or 
board end) of inferior (piality. Therefore the sawn goods are marked 
with a line across where they are to be cut off. After having 

^ In the years 1899, IJKX), 1901, and 1902 reap, the corresponding figures were 140, 
154, 132, and 149 million kronor. (A krona = I'iO shilling or 0'2ti8 dollar). 
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Table 89. Exports in WOO of unwrouglit timber. By Custom-districts, 
Cubic meters a 3.0*32 cubic feet or 0*35 32 register ton. 


Norrland : 
Haparanda 

1 Deals 
and 

; battens. 

i Boards 

1 (also 

1 planed). 

Beams 

and 

rafters. 

Round 

timber. 

Pit- 

props. 

Other 

kinds. 

Total. 

Cubic 

meters. 

.i 131,771 

56,787 

29,723 

9,290 



25,083 

252,054 

Lalcjl 

60,354 

23.471 

5,424 

— 

— 

14,778 

104,027 

Piteft 

102,484 

22.574 

5,189 

— 

— 

20,062 

150.300 

Skellefta 

. iCKSitr. 

56,293 

47,742 

— 

2.401 

31,73*4 

207,104 



132,909 

119,666 

2,495 

784 

49,101 

307,250 

Oniskoldsvik 

.! 113,413 

84.(i7:-! 1 

1,642 

3,390 

20,251 

33,417 

202.S10 

Heniosand 

i!74,yiHI 

‘in.i9i i 

5,200 

45.336 

48,273 

81,626 

820,010 

Suudsvall 

.1 409.890 

418.707 ! 

34.300 i 

18,997 

93,175 

106,536 

l,08l,«0S 

iindiksvall 

; 94,259 

iaiX>69 : 

7ti.r>»o 

7,423 

47,743 

22,636 

370,320 

Sddvrhamn 

.: 256,290 

29.S.417 , 

806 

— 

15,49(; 

60.5:« 

550,542 

(jrcfle 

272,165 

301,547 1 

— 

17 

21,765 

42,925 

638,410 

East coast: 
Stockliolm 

31,113 

12,088 i 

663 


5.157 

2.443 

54,404 

VesUirvik 

68,013 

28,031 ' 

— 

33 

18.824 

5.321 

120.222 ! 

( ^skarsluimn 

. 15.647 

74,780 

8,211 

— ■ 

62,781 

3.581 

105,000 ; 

1 Kalmar. 

27.142! 

32.952 

28,052 

38 

73,231 

30.662 

102.077 { 

1 Ollior districts 

. 157.891 : 

(>0,963 

2,936* 

49- 

53,439 

r>0,238 

325,510 j 

bV.sf coast: 
i (Jolhenburi: 

i 

122.602 

j 

123,720 ' 

1,218 

95.954 

4,*262 

429,052 1 

41,249 

722,103 

Other disti'icts .... 

.. 4:i.l63; 

106,822 

25.854 

207,191 ; 

57,304 

530,288 

Norrland 

. 2.1(»9.920 

i 

1,699,895 

209.111 

1 

85,2.37 ' 

255,104 

488,461 

92,245 

4,847.728 

Kant coast. 

. 302,806 

20<S,814 

39.862 

120 

213,432 

857,270 

West coast 

165.765 

230.542 

97,172 

30.116 : 

636,243 ' 

98.553 

1,258.391 

Total 2.3iS.4»l i 

2,l3»,25l 

340,145 j 

115,473) 

1,104,779 

070,250 

0,003,308 


thus been adjusted, they are cut otf by means of a cross-cutting saw. 
This cross-cuttiii^s:;; may be done hand and is not infrequently done 
in that way, Init at th(' Jar<»v saw-mills, (Toss-ciitting machines run by 
eleetrieity are used, and eleedric feed-rollers, on which the boards are 
run automatically fi'om the sta<*ks to tlie cross-cutting saws. 

Several saw-mills are ('onmaded with planing-mills, where the 
boards are planed and turned into floorings, mouldings, etc. 

As will be s(>en by Tables 88 and 89, the principal articles of 
export among wood-goods are sawn products: deals, battens, and hoards. 
Great Hritain is the most important x>Di^ehaser of these goods (see Table 
91, ]>age 664), and next comes France; among importing countries may 
further be mentioned Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, 
and South Africa. For x)laned boards, besides Great Britain, the Ne- 
therlands and Cape (-olony are the most important markets; part of 
this article finds its way as far as Australia. 1ti several of the countries 
of the Eurox)ean continent the import of i)laned boards is hamx)ered by 
high duties. — Firewood (more i)roperly termed deal and board ends, 
length b sj — r)V /2 feet) consists of such serviceable as are left after 

the adjustment in assorting. The quantity of course depends ujfon the 
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extent of the saw-iuill ])iisiness. The export goes ])rineipally to Great 
Britain, and a smaller poi'tion to Denmark and Fraiu^e. Formerly deal- 
ends were eliieily used as fuel, but of late, these goods are being used 
for 7iiakiiig paeking-eases. ami the like. 



Jkail’Siftitnh at a Suir^miU. 


The ex])ort of rouuil t'mbvr has long been stationary, or even 
receded soiiiewhat. To this sort of timber belong Dutch timber or Dutr^h 
balks; the latter designation is im]>roper — probably owing to the fact 
that, on shipj)ing, two sirles of this timber is slightly hewn at the butt 
end, partly for the ])nrpose of c-alculating the dimension, and J>artly to 
make the balks lie more seenrely in x)laee when loaded. Dutch balks 
of ordinary size measure 24 feet in length and 10 inches in dia- 
meter at the to]); usually they are of white wood, seldom of red 
wood. The export goes to Holland, where the timber is afterwards 
generally sawn; sometimes it is used as piles and for building dams 
(now, however, poorer timber, such as dead wood and the like, is 
aLo used). The largest portion of this kind of timber is shipped 
from Sundsvall, a smaller ])ortion from Hudiksvall, HerniKsand, and 
the ports of the ^/Upper Gulf*. The export of Dutch balks has 
decreased somewhat for two reasons: in the first place, the demand for 
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Table 90. Ea^ports of timber from different parts of the country^ 

in the years 1881! WOO > 


Yearly exuorts, by cubic meters.® I In % of total exports.* 



i 1881/85. j 

1886 ‘K). 

1891/95. . 

18% (HJ. 

1881 

1 «««/»(). 

18111 '1»S. 

IHOC/OOl j 

dts IjOil'f liit , 









Norrland 

: 13.753.748 


3.572,416 

4.03t).5r)l 

K4-8 

85-8 

85-7 

88-3 

liast coast 

i 239,846 

274,716 

339.743 

457,459 

7-4 

7-.^? 

SI 

9-4 1 

West coast 

; 2r)i;.l93 

259,876 

256,691 

350,651 

7-8 

6i» 

6-2 

7-3 1 

UH(1 rafierfi. 
Norrland 

i ;iis.:i47 

199,411 

197.792 

187.228 

.’'I t 

Ttri' 


57-4 

Kast coast 

32.116 

43.8t«i 

47,816 

39,283 

S".* 

15 

j 

12-0 : 

NVrst roast 


:-i.s.o77 

. 4,630 

99,588 

lO'T 

13- :» 

IS-, 

3.00 

Jimuid timher: 

Noirliiiid 

, 181.383 

183.821 


110,562 

95 I' 

97-8 

92-0 

76-4 

Kast coast 

1 

t)3.3 

1.086 

1.484 

Os 

.‘t 

im: 

11-0 

, Wrst const 

(;.;i24 

3.i>83 

11.338 

32,1)40 

y>:\ 

' i* 

6-8 

220 

• J^itprops: 









' Norrland 

7.r)85 

36,620 

161.189 

2l3.tl2l 

2-0 

7l 

21-7 

24 5 ‘ 

Kust coast 

ST ,077 

1 30.232 

144.732 

165.135 

23- 1 

‘2^4 

19-1 

18-9: 

Wrst coast. 


:ib').897 

4:;8.97o 

493,235 

74 

67 0 

58-9 

56-0 1 

Total. 








i 

Norrland 

3,261,063 

3.640.469 

4,t)8t>.(Ml2 

4 541.362 

77-5 

76-8 

75 9 

73-5 ‘ 

Kast roast 

36< ),r>77 

449.371 

5,l,-).377 

6t;3.381 

S-(; 

9;> 

9-9 

10-7 i 

West coast 

584,907 

648.433 

7t>1.629 

97<>,1 17 

13-h 

13-7 

14 2 

15'8 . 

Sum of above 

' 4.206,r)-17 

4.738.273 

5.J181.()08 ' 6.1Kb860 

lUO 

‘ 100 

1(X> 

1 100 : 

Other timber 

! 368,932 

465.998 . 

572,458 

641,278 

- : 


, — ' 

1 

Sum total ; 4,lfl 5,410 

5,204,271 

5,053,400 

0.822, 13^ 


— , 

, — 



tlioiii in the Kethorlands has diiiunished a large quantity of planed 
l»oar(ls have begun to be imported into that eonntry, and further, the 
suj)])Iy of the raw material has decreased, as the fori\sts have come into 
the hands of the great saw-mills, wliose owners, for natural reasons, 
prefer another us(* for the timber. 

For heavy heams (baJks), old, over-ripe trees are taken preferably, 
and as the sup])iy of these is decreasing, the amount exported has also 
diminished considerably; the competition in price, with American pitch-])ine 
has also contributed to this. On the other hand, the export of rafters 
and small balks has at least retained its former standard. Among 
countries with a market for rafters, we should mention, besides Den- 
mark and Germany, Fg 3 q)t, wdiere rafters of small dimensions are used 
for roofing the Arabian huts. . About ten ^^ears ago, these Alexandria 
rafters, as tlie^^ are called, were taken from the Austrian ])orts on the 
Adriatic, but now^ from Sundsvall. — Halters are exjmrted from most 
of the Norrland ]>orts, as well as from Kalmar and Halmstad. 

* Concerning the extent of the three districts here separately treated, see Table 89. 
— ® Of each article by itself. — ® A cubic, meter = 35-32 cubic feet. 
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Table 91. Exports of unwroiight timber to different countries^ in 1900, 
Cubic meters a 35*3 2 cubic feet. 


To 

i Deals 

1 and 
i battens. 

Boards 

(also 

planed). 

Beams 

and 

rafters. 

Ronnd 

timber. 

Pit- Other 

props. kinds. 

Total. 

Cubic 

meters. 

Norway 

9, ml 

625 

21*2 

1,977 

312 1,717 

14,007 

Denmark 

. 36,721 : 

273,844 . 

92,180 

21,671 

85 123,452 

547,033 

United Kingdom 

. 1,316,660! 

659,170 

39,432 

6,364 

1,094,552 504,789 

3,620.967 

Netherlands 

248,075 

228,581 j 

19,213 

7H,9r>6 

4,365 12,184 

591,377 

: Belgium 

40,407 

i;)2,20s ! 

8,297 i 

- 

5,46.1 15.857 

292,230 

1 G-erman Empire . 

. 166.280 

4*27,5)95 ! 

75), 257 ' 

3,493 ! 

4 15,477 

692,506 

' France 

.. 517,982 

301,222 i 

31.063 j 

1.213 i 

— 3,*286 

1 837,766 

1 Egypt 

. 22,589 

17,473 i 

64,23(> i 


— 865 

1 105,163 


81,973 

37,441 ’ 

253 ; 

ll«j 

- 4‘.)5 

I23,2S0 

1 Other countries . 

. 135,670 

60,680 ! 

9,002 1 

l.liSl ■ 

— 1,107 

20SJ19 

Totar2,37S,4»l| 2,130,331 1 

346,145 

1 113,413 

j 1,104.470 ; 079.239 

6,063,398 


llnibvajt-sleepvrs are now turned out in lar^p quantities at the 
saw-mills of the soutliern })rovinees. The export, which of latt*. years 
has greatly increased, goes principally via Gothenburg to Denmark and 
England. 

A bram*h ot* the timber business which has long b(‘cn regarded 
with a certain displeasure or suspicion, is the exj)!)rt of pitprops. The 
displeasim' is naturally caused by the fear of for(\st exhaustitm, and 
this fear is by no means groundless. The cutting of pitpro])S would 
have no injurious effects, if for this purpose were usetl only such under- 
sized trees, which, from a’ rational sylvicailtural point of \’i(^w, are to 
he condemned; hut it is most d(‘structivo when, as is often the case, 
entire sections of young timber are mown down w^holesale. Tlie main 
part of the pitprop ex])orts is from the South of Sweulcn, from which 
most of this timl)er originally comes; but from Norrland a constantly 
increasing export is also taking plac,o. This article goes almost exclu- 
sively to England. 

Fulpwood is priiKupally shi])ped from Gefle and Sfiderhamn and 
goes to Great Britain, Eran(te, and Denmark. 

The export of staves and headinffs (both of deciduous wood and of 
red and white wood) shows considerable fluctuations from year to year 
but, on the whole, it has remained stationary. Competition with the 
Finland article has contributed to counteract the develoj)ment of this 
trade and, besides, from some places the demand has decreased, because 
in certain industries barrels have been .supplanted by casks of sheet 
iron. The principal center of export for staves is the Herniisand 
district. 

Among other kinds of un wrought timber, we may here briefly men- 
tion only lath and trellis-wood, which is almost exclusively shipped 
to England, and wood for fuel, which is principally exported from our 
most southern ports to Denmark. 
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From the point of view of value, the largest items of our timber ex- 
ports, in 1900, were: deals and battens, amounting to 73*7 4 million kronor, 
and boards, valued at 53*34 millions; these two articles together thus totaling 
127*0 8 million kronor, or 82*7 % of our total cx]>ort of iinwrouglit timber. Next 
follow pitprops with 11 *2 1 million kronor; beams and rafters with 6 *r >4 mill.; 
board and deal ends with 3*oi mill.; round timber with 2*3 4 mill, kronor; 
mouldings, laths, and ribs with 0 *sri mill.; staves with 0*8 1 mill.; sleejters with 
0*6 5 mill.; other articles together 0*84 mill. Total 153*7 5 million kronor. 
(A krona = l*io shilling or 0*2 6 8 dollar). 



In the Lumber- a rd. 


A (considerable export of timber goes over land to Norway, Fonnfcrljv' 
the Swedish statistics have in this respect l)e(m very incoin])lete ; thus, 
in 1900, the value of the exports of unwrought timber to Norway should 
amount only to about 330,000 kronor, while according to the Norwegian 
statistics it amounts to 5,700,000 kronor. From 1902 inclusive the Swedish 
statisti(cs also are fully reliable on this point. This latt(*r year the 
stated value was 5,626,000 kronOr. 

In the above quantities and values is not included the timber floated 
from Sweden to Norway. According to a calculation made by I. Flod- 
STROM, the (juantity of this timber has averaged, yearly, in 1891/95, via 
the following rivers: Enningsdalselfven 5,400 cubic meters, Tistedals- 
elfven 48,500, and Flisenelfven 35,000, or altogether 88,900 cubic meters. 
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at Smtilavall of Ftmrfhs red battens 2^l^”x7*\ in 1873108, 
Kronor per standard.^ 
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On the otlier hand, iW -puintil y of timber flouted frinn Norway to 
Sweden, is stat(*d us uinountini:; to about Kl8,2O0 cubic iiidiTs yearly, 
of which 108,800 come l>y the. wat«T-cours(‘s of the KJareJfven, J^OOl) by 
the Byelfven, and 20,400 by the rivers IndalseJf and Faxtdf. 

In regard to Die prices of timber, slatenumls are certainly f^iven 
in our commercial .statistics, luit it is cl iffi< u]t to summarize these state- 
ments as to the dit^'crcuit kinds, so us to p^ivc a distinct idea of the 
fiiicluations of price. Instead, we Jiere ^;ive a diagram for one of the 
most important kinds, namely fcuirths in led l)attens, which will no doubt 
give a pretty faithful idea of tlic* average rist^ or fall. Here it should 
be noticed tliat tlie su]»|>ly of different kinds of timlier of lieavy di- 
mensions and of sii])erior (juality has dec*rc‘ased. If this \vere not the 
case, the average price of sawui goods, during the last years, would have 
risen more than the diagram shows, because most articles have risen in 
jirice more than red battens; in scmic^ eases the* pricMiS have even exceeded 
those of 1874, wdiich liitlierto w^ere considered the maximum rates. 

The import of uii wrought timber fw'htm the timl)er floated from Nor- 
way is not taken in ae.ccuirit) is insignificant in (‘omparison to the export 
(coiiipare Table 8(J, page 6d9) but it is increasing on the w^hole. The 

^ In 18^)9, 191K). UKIl. and 1902 the corrcBpnndiiig prices were reap. 138, 150, 147, 
and 131 liiriDr per standard. (A krona = 1*10 shiJJLiig or 0.‘2<;8 dollar). 
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value of the same, in 1900, amounted to 4,407,000 kronor, and the 
tity was 308,000 cub. meters. 

The principal sorts of imported timber of native Mnds of wood are 
timber and spars of different dimensions, and fuel-wood, especially 
bircili, coming almost exclusively from Finland. Large quantities of 
timber from northernmost Finland are conveyed in immense rafts, being 
towed by steam-tugs specially adapted for th(5 purpose, across the 
Bothnian Gulf, to the saw’-mills in the vicinity of Sundsvall. Un- 
wrought foreUfn JHnds of vood are besides imported (in IIMM.) the value 
amounlefl to 207,000 kronor), of which the gi‘eat<*r pail comes via Eng- 
land and Germany. 


lly-tradcs in forestry. 

Sweden’s vast forests and highly developed limber trad** give ain])le 
up]M»rtunity to a number of l*y-trades, hut as it is generally the tendency 
of *iiir ])eo]d** tn overlook llie smalJ gain, siicb is the (*a.se licre also. It is 
lru«‘ that of late thes(^ ]ir'jdui*ts of the for<‘Sts have been taken care of 
far more tbori*figbly tfian before*, but a lot of w'aste-timber is still left 
to rot in om l*wesis, anti mai\v a by -trade eonnecled with forestry, 
has u]) to date not been .^tar1t‘<l or only jeatls a languishing life. 

Tlie most importaut <d‘ the, m» to say, b‘sser imlustri**s t*f forestry 
is without doubt the prcjiaratioii of charcoal, whit*li subjci't is thoroughly 
treat < mI in the following under tlie heading Mining. 

In (dtlen limes, the jmeparatioii of tar was a eonsidera hie industry 
ill Sweden ami wo*)d-tar om* t*f the most important export articles of 
our eountrv. The ex]>ort iimstly went t*ver St<K;kholm, and the Stock- 
liolm tar was eoijsi*ler(‘<l the best. Nowaday'^' this mannfaetnre is 
])rinci})ally etuilined to tin* two nortben.nn>sl Ians; tht- chief place 
of s*\port being IJniea. (%»n(*erning the imports and exports of tar and 
pitch during later times some dat(*s are given in Table 92. The manu- 
factnre of lar is (‘llected either in <»peji s(»-ealle(l tar-iiollows (illustra- 


Table 92. 


Jwports ohil iwporif 




I Average i»r fhi' i 
: years 

i Imp. 


Exp. 


roal-iar. 

Quiotals. 
Imp. Exp. 


Pileh. 

Quintals. 
Imp. ' Exp. 


Total value. 
Kronor. 


Imp. 


Exp. 


38717.5 i 17,159 89,148; 5,949 48! 

1878 80 I 14,873 70.437 18.181 i .399 i 

1881 S5 9,400 : 8,3,412 ■ 24,880 . 1,898 

1888,90 ' 11,995' ,54,970 ! 90,998 19.049 .: 

1891 95 i 17,189 .57,9911 18,917 21,317; 

1898.00 1 17,840 40,185 !■ 98.580 : 98.103 [j 

In 1900 i 17,189! 35,873 ji 33,0?{3 ! 8,981 ;i 

♦ A quintal = 1’97 cwts == 220 lbs. A krona = 


1.551 I 
2,948 j 
3,950 ! 
3.995 i 
2,374 j 
8,077 ! 
7,837 , 


1,418 

1,810 

737 

803 

983 

598 

1,210 


173.000 
278,<XK) 
287;U(X) 

336.000 
276.0CK) 

387.000 
4tX),0(X) 


1.069.000 

896.000 

1.245.000 

673.000 

7.56.000 

541.000 

505.000 


l lO shilling or 0*2(i8 dollar.] 
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tioii below) or in so-called tarring-f urn aces. Besides, there are some 
smaller establishments for prodnction on a large scale. 

The mamifaetnre of potash has decreased considerably; it even 
appears to be going to cease altogether. 

As a bv-trade of forestry, peat-digging, with tliereunto belonging 
industries, is sometimes counted, which, however, is scar(*ely correct. 
Now-a-days peat-man iifaeture has developed to an imb*j)t‘mlent trade 
of great iirijjortanee, with still greater ])ossibilities for the future. 
An account of the present position of this question is given in the 
following under the heading: The manufacturing industry. 



Tar-hollotv. 



VIII. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING. 


1. SHOOTING AND SHOOTING LEGISLATION. 

In iiiK'ieiit times, shootin«j and fishiii" were the eliief sources of 
su]j])ort for tlie inhabitants of the North, but after (*attle-breeding be- 
(‘ame (*omnion and the soil ])(\i^an to !>(» tilled for ne(‘essarv food-])roducts, 
shooting was no longer a nei^essity for tlie su])port of life, hut was 
diligently ]mietised, jiartly as a valualde, by-trade, and partly to 
jirotect the herds from beasts of prey, besides being highly jirized as a 
manly sjioid;. 

Game, which was at that time verj" identiful, was considered as belonging 
to no]iody», and shooting could be freely practised everywhere and anywhere. 
With th(^ gradually jirogressing culture and the couseipient decrease of game, legisla- 
tion began to make restrictions in every-oiie’s right to free shooting, and the owners 
of hind were ascribed sole right to shooting on their own land, with the excep- 
tion of beasts of prey, which could still ])e pursued and killed by anybody and 
anywhere. I3nt in cours<3 of time the idea became prevalent that the right to 
shoot even on private ground belonged to certain ])rivilegcd persons, and on the 
issuing of the Itoyal Statute of Aug. 21), 16G4, the landowning peasants almost 
entirely lost all right to kill or catch game not reckoned among beasts of prey. 
Only by the Royal Ordinance of Feb. 21, 1789, more minutely contirmed by the 
Royal Statute of April 1808, the right of landowmers to shoot on their own 
ground was re-established. 

The game-law now in force, issued Oct. 21, 1864, also recognizes 
as its main principle the right of the landowner to shoot on his own 
ground, but if the land is let to anyone for tillage, the right of 
shooting on it goes to the leaseholder, unless otherwise agreed. 

This shooting right which is ascribed to the owner or leaseholder of land, 
and which he is entitled to make* use of without paying any dues whatsoever 
either to the state or community, is restricted, however, by the common regula- 
tions which have been or may be issued for the protection of useful game 
during certain times of the year. These closed times may, after petition, or 
in consequence of some other reason, be protracted or restricted by the King, 
while the regulations of the game-law can be altered only after hearing the 
Riksdag on the subject. For this reason, the regulations in regard U) closed times 
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vary somewhat in different parts of the country, but, as a rule, the following 
closed times are at the present in force: — for elk^ the whole year except from 
1st to loth September; for from 1st December till IGth August following; 

for fallow deer and roe from 1st of January to 1st of September; for hare^ 
wood-f/rottse, hlack-f^arne, hazeUgrouse^ low-land and mountain ptarmigan^ in 
the bins of Norrbotten and Vcsterbottcn, from 10th March to 21st August, in 
other parts of the Kingdom, from 15th February to 16th August; for partridge 
from 11th November till 11th September following; for woodcock, from 1st February 
till 11th May; for swan, duck (genus: Anas) and sjiipes, from 1st January till 
21st July; for poacliard (genus Fuligula), in fresh water, from 16th March till 
21st July, on the sea-coasts from 24th Ai>ril till 1st August; for eider, on the 
east coast, from 24th April till Ist August, on the west coast, from 1st February 
till 1st September, besides which several si»ecial regulations apply to this bird. 



Bear. Painting by Hruno LinjucoRS. 


Useful game is thus protected by law, not only during breeding- 
time, but also till the young have become sufficiently large both to be 
useful for food and capable of esca])irig from the pursuit of the hunter. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the supply of useful game is 
not as plentiful as the care that legislation devotes to it would 
give reason to suppose. The causes for this are doubtless to bo sought 
partly in climatic influences, which frequently have a bad effect on 
the development of the year’s breed, partly in an immoderate shooting 
on grounds cut up by the continually progressing partition of land, 
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where every one who has the right of shooting takes what he can get 
at, without any thought of the preservation of the game-stock, partly 
and finally in an abundance of injurious animals which eat the young 
and eggs of the useful game. Larger game, such as dk and fleer, seem, 
under the ])rotection of the law, rather to in(‘rease than to decrease. 
What gn^atly contrilmtes to this is doubtless the facvt that the worst 
enemies of these animals, among Jarge beasts of ])rey particularly the 
wolf, the lynx and the glutton, are diligently hunted wherever they 
show themselves, thanks to ample reward ])aid out by the public 
treasury for their killing, and are gradually com]>eIled to retire more 
and more to the wood and mountain wildernesses in the northwestern 
parts of the country. To encourage the extermination of smaller in- 
jurious animals, as fox, hawk, great-owl and crow, etc., premiums are 
])aid in most parts of th(i country by County Councils, by Agricultural 
Societies, asso(‘iations for pn^servation of game, or l)y communities, 
but the number of these injurious beasts and birds is nevertheless still 
considerable, and (certain kinds, such as the fox, semn to be on the 
increase. To illustrate the effe(*t that the aforesaid reward for shoot- 
ing ])(‘.asts of prey can have, it may be mentioned that, ac^cording 
to oftic.ial statistics, th(»Te were killed throughout the country in 1900, 
11 bears, 55 wolves, lynxes, 111 gluttons, 2^5,649 foxes, 572 martens, 
21 ott(u\s, 855 seals, 259 eagles, 1,010 great-owls, ll,9o0 hawks, and 115,396 
crows, for whose killing there was paid out in reward 5,161 kronor by the 
public treasury and 65,410 kronor by the aforesaid (‘or])orations and others. 

For the sake of com]»ari 80 ii it may ho nicntioiuid coiK^ernii]" the larger boasts 
of jiny that while, during the deceimiuiii 1851/r)0, there were auniuilly killed 
on an average: 124 hears, 180 wolves, and 150 lynxes, during the period 
189t>/1900, tiuire have been killed on an average only 10 bears, 8(j wolves, and 
lynxes (see Table 93), which kinds of animals are thus obviously on the 
decrease, although the wolf has of laUj years showui a tendency to increase in 
the .iiiountain districts. — With regard to useful game there are no statistics to 
be had. Only concerning the elk informations have, through the organ of the 
Swedish Hunters’ Association, been coUe<-ted during a series of years from the 
State foresters, from which is seen that 1,.500 to 1,000 elks arc annually killed 
in the country during the lawful shooting-season. 


Table 93. Numher of Beasts o/ prey killed. ^ 
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Takirio: a survey of the occurrence of useful ^auio in the country* 
one finds that the elk occurs more or less nuinerously in most of the 
juovinccs IVoiu the North of Skane up to Norrbottcii and seems to be 
inclined to s])read even to the territories where at present he has not a 
fixed resort. Aiiioii^ the other cervidie, the wild reindeer, foriiierly 
numerous in the mountain districts, has about entirtdy disappeared 
from the fauna of the country. The stag only occurs within a 
very restricted region in the South of Skane. The fallow-detr is 

preferably kept within 
fenc(»d (leer-])arks, among 
whicdi may be mentioned 
the royal park at Grips- 
holm, and on some large 
estates in Skane, although 
exceptionally it occurs in 
wild state in some ]»arts 
of last mentioned ])ro- 
vinc<\s; the roe is rather 
nuiiicnms in Iht^ southern 
])arts of the count i-y and 
shows a dis])osition to 
extt*nd northward. Among 
other mammals, the hare 
is the game which is the 
most general object of 
hunting. In a largo j)or- 
tion of the country it is 
hunted by hel]) of harriers, 
and this manner of hunting 
should doubtless be. re- 
garded as the most nation- 
al and the most typical 
for the country. 

Among the rasores, 
the wood-grouse, the hlnck- 
cock, the hazel-grouse, 
the ptarmigan, and the 
partridge are those most pursued b^^ the sportsman. They ocjcur, a(u?ording 
to the nature of the ground more or less numerously, the woodgrouse and 
the hazel-grouse preferably in the backwoods, the black-cock in forfet as 
well as pasture-grounds, and on the heath, the ptarmigan only in the 
mountain districts, and the ji^ivtridge on cultivated plains. Among 
wading birds, the wood-cock is highly estimated as game. She breeds 
in most provinces where damp woodland is to be found, but is 
decreasing in number, in spite of the fact that Sweden is one of the 
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few countries, where this beautiful bird is protected by law, during 
part of the breeding time. This is also the case wdth the common 
snipes, Avhich, through the continual drainage of the ])og-laiids lose 
suitable breeding-places. Among swimmers the mallard, with respect 
to hunting, is doul)tJess the most important, and it 0(!curs in varying 
numbers l)oth in the interior and along the coast. On rocks and cliffs 
in the sea, as also in mountain Jakes and rivers in Norrland, several 
species of poachnrds bree<l, which like the mallard are migratory birds 
and during their flights in autumn and spring along our coasts are 
keenly ])ursued by tbe coast-]iopulation, who also exact beav'y tribute 
from ot}n‘r swimmers dwelling on the coasts. 

I rom an ecovomical standpoint, the. sliootiiif? is not nowadays of llic same 
iinportancii as Indorcj, when the supply of game was richer. Only few of the 
inhaliitants of the country might now be able to make a living out of hunting. 
In the Lajjpdistricts of the lains of Norrbotten and Vesterhotteii and in the Liin 
of Jcintland, wliere the catching of forest birds and ptarmigan by help of traps and 
snares still is juamitted by the law, the ]>oorer population may be able to 
obtain a considerable contribution to their livelihood. Considerable quantities of 
birds obtained in this way are annually exported in frozen state from these 
regions to iiionj southijrii parts of the country. The hunter who succeeds in 
killing an elk or two in the year, am also be said to make a good profit, as a 
grown up elk has a value of 75 to 100 kronor. That the coast-population can 
gain an incoiiuj out of sea-fowl is mentioned above. Kor the rest, only a coin- 
]»arativt'ly small profit will be gained by the individual out of shooting as long 
as th(^ gamestock is kei>t on the low level to which it has sunk by and by in 
the more deiis<dy populated ])arts. The shooting is, however, of no mean value to 
the landowiRT, inasmuch as well-to-do enfhmiastic sportsmen for their own 
pleasure more and more seek to obtain the right of shooting on adjoining land areas, 
against payment of so-called shooting-rents. What the landowner cannot gain by his 
own shooting, he ( an thus, through letting out his shooting, obtain to an amount 
often considerably higher than the game, existing on his grounds really represents. 

Though the shooting thus for the individual can be said to be of com- 
paratively inferior importance as a source of gain, still the game killed in the 
whole country rejiresents a considerable capital, which is well worth administering 
in a practical way. Only the elks killed each year have a market-value of 
nearly 150,000 kronor, which capitalized after 6 % makes the considerable 
amount of 3 million kronor. In all probability the value of the quantities of 
forest birds, ptarmigan, jiartridgcs, sea-fowl, and hares which are annually killed, 
amounts to still larger sums. As the game, besides, makes a healthy and 
nourishing food, which is highly estimated for its excellent taste, and as the 
shooting is a strengthening and hardening sport for the growing generation, 
all seems to indicate that one ought to pay such attention to the game, that not 
only its decre,ase be pnjventcd but much rather its development advanced. The 
interest for an imi)rovcd preservation of the game is also steadily increasing, and 
the desideratum of the shooting is eucDuraged by numerous hunters’ associations 
and unions for the protection of game, which have coalesced for mutual colla- 
boration under the name of the Swedish Hunters’ association. A new game-law, 
worked out by a sjiecial committee under the supervision of H. R, H. the Crown- 
prince, has also been submitted to the consideration of the Riksdag, though as 
yet without success. 


Sweden. 
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2 . FISHING. 

Tho natiival qualifications of Sweden, surrounded as it is to a lar^ije 
extent l)V the sea, and with innmnerable lakes scattered in its interior, 
invite the inliabitants to take, a considerable portion ot tlieir livini^ troin 
the waters. It is true that the increasing cultivation of the country 
and its industrial development, as well as the great value which its 
vast forests now have compared with their former value, have canse<l 
fishing not to he of the same importance nowachays as it outM* was lor the 
few and scattered inhabitants of former days. But to this very day fishing 
has a considerable value as a source of livelihood. With regard to 
the rettirns of fhr Swedish fisheries we havt* as yet only seiittfU-i^l and 
very deficient informations. According to an ap]>r(»ximate estimation 
for the p< rio 1 1891 9o, the antunil value should, however, have amounted 
to about 9 inillioii kronor, of whieh 4 juillion come from the eoast- 
fisheries, 1*5 from the high-SHa fisheries, and .S*5 million kronor from 
the fi’esh water fisheries (including salmon and eeJtishing). The herring- 
fishery was calculated to give 2,7r»0.(KK> kronor, the smalLherring-fishery 
IjOO^kboO, lobster aid oyster fishery 175,000, the salmon fishing 950,000, 
and the eelfishing 000,000 kronor. According to a nuire recent eslima- 
tion by the Fishery Inspector F. Trybom the salt-water fisheries alone 
(Coast and high-sea fisheries) yielded in 1902 fully 7 million kronor. 
Concerning the import and export of fish, informations are given in 
Table 94. — About 40,000 i)eople Jive ex(dnsively on fishing, and it also 
constitutes a more or less considerable by-trade, both for the i*oast-popula- 
tion and for the agricultural populatiou in the int(3rior of the country. 

The Baltic, which washes the east and south coasts of Swedeu, is i\n inlami 
sea containing predominatingly cold water with a slight percentage of salt .de- 
creasing from south to north and, in the. Gulf of Bothnia as well as in the inner 
bays and fiords of the Archipelagoes, being only miuirnal. The salt -percentage of 
the water increases, however, from the Kattcigatt northward and is in the Bohns Bay, 
the water of which stands in more direct connection with the North Scji, about the 
same as in this sea. A natural amsequence of the aforesaid fact is that the 
number of salt-water fishes is considerably greater than in the Baltic, where they 
represent a minority and decrease in imraber towards the north in relation to 
the decreasing salt-percentage of the water. But in the Baltic there is another 
remarkable circumstance, namely that along the coast, and especially in the archi- 
pelagoes i)ure fresh-water forms occur in equally great or greater numbers than 
the salt-water species. Thus, of our about 40 kinds of fresh-water fish, no less 
than 30 species are also be found in the Baltic, and part of them are a 
source of lucrative income to fishermen. Another circumstance also affecting the 
fishing, is that a large portion of our coast is bordered by a fringe of innumerable 
larger and smaller islands and rocks forming a so-called 3>Skargard». 

A consequence of these circumstances is that the difference between salt-water 
and fresb-water fishing is less marked in Sweden than in countries surrounded by 
saltei seas, and that furthermore, the fishing is chiefly coast-finhing and less open 
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sea fishing, Farthermore, in comparing the fisheries of Sweden with those of otlie^ 
countries, it is worthy of notice that with us the boats and fishing-tackle are owned 
by the fishermen themselves, the members of the crew being part-owners fn the 
boat or vessel, and the profits being divided according to the shares owned, after 
a certain portion has been deducted for keeping the boat in repairs; thus, there 
are no crews hired by ship-owners or companies to be found. 

Salt-W.ater Fishing. 

Herring (Clnpea harengus) and small herring (Clupea. harongns, 
var. meiiibras L.) are the most important of all. f>nv spf^cies of fish. 
Herring-fishing in Bohusltln attracts tlic greatest attentioji,. holli on acd nnt 
of the great extent which it reaches ,at c,ertain times and al-o hccai;se 
of the ])eculiar circumstance with resjumt io the aj)p‘.‘anince < f the 
herring, which has heen characteristic far latdc as liisforv The 

herring has, namely, after having appe‘ared along the coast and entered 
the fiords for several decades, for long ]»(n*iods ceased to enter the Bohus 
archipelago, whore during tht‘se interims only the ordinar'. coast her- 
ring has a[)peared and then only in small numbers in com]>arison with 
the rich fishing years. Such a |M».riod of rich herring-fishing on the Bohus 
e,oast began in 1877 and has continm*d np to the last few years when 
the fishing often has failed. Whether this implies that the »herring-period» 
is for this time a])|)roaching its end or wlndher it is to he ascribed 
to occasional and iransiemt causes, is at present undecided. With refer- 
ence to Table 94, informations are given below as to the quantities of 
exported fresh fish (of which the greate.st part consists of herring) for 


every 

year of the herrin,i>;-]> 

eriod in question. 

The export was: 


In 

(Iniutals. In 

qaintjils. lu 

quintals. In 

Qnintals. 

1877.... 

227 1 1884 

. 20,352 ' 1891 

681.278 1898 

.. 396,«91 

1878 .. 

P.r>;v> 188;) 

. 12U,96.'» 1892 

907,022 1899 

.. 226,344 

1879.... 

4.300 

. 221 ;313 1893 

7i,;,848; 1900 

.. 44,778 

188a... 

11.102:1887 

. 340,960 1894 

1.001,^44 1901 

-. 102,790 

1881 

20,346 1888 

. 391,441 . 1890 

816,090 ■ 1902 

.. 51,719 

1882.... 

45.su 18«9 

. 508.069; 1896. 

677,232 > 1903 

.. 75,000 

188:5 

43,019, 18iK) 

. 678,181; 1897 

229..507 ! 



Tlic horririf? has been caui^lit juirtly in seines in the inner fiords, partly in 
setting-nets. Phirly in the aiitanin (August — October) much herring is caught in 
drift-nets along the southerii coasts of Ilohusliin and llaHand. In September — 
October fishermcm from Skanc and other jn^orinces also fish herring with drift-nets' 
in the southern part of the Kattegatt and in the Sound, as well as fishermen from 
Hkane ami Illeldngc throughout the whole summer in the southern j»art of the Baltic. 
The same kind of fishing is also carried on during summer around the island of Got- 
land. Ill the bays and fiords of the archipelago along tlie coast from Blekinge north- 
ward, herring and small herring are fished with drag-nets principally during 
spawningtime in spring and the early part of summer; in some places in Central 
Sweden, also during winter under the ice with very large drag-nets, so-called 
winter drag-nets. Besides, there is used a sjiecial kind of herring-nets called standing- 
nets, which along the Norrlaud coast are tied very deej) and are turned inward in the 
shape of a hook and are called »hook-nets» or »deep-nets'>. Also fykes are used 
for fishing small herring in certain jiarts on the Norrlaud coast. 
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Table 91. Imports and e.rporU of jhh. In Quintals a 1-9 7 cwt». 


Average for 
the years 

Fresh fish. 

Imp. I'^xp. 

Herring, salted * 

Auehnvy, s 
fu(ni\ 

aniiiie, 

l.xp. 

Otlicr. 1 

Imp. iNp. 

Imp. 

1 

.mp. 

Exp. 

186(5 TO 

l,o:i‘2 

277 

244,070 1,78*1 

18 ■ 

12 

;52,778 

l.<)74 ‘ 

1871 75 

; i,-J74 

851 

28r>,886 7.0*10 

80 1 

210 

:i7.r>i5 

2,;528 : 

1876 80 

: 

.5.140 

222,620 18.0.‘>() 

778 

1.014 

42.08:5 

2 , 74:5 ; 

1881 85 

6.4.5:5 

.‘>0,070 

260,225 i 45.755 

:5..380 

808 

3.5,116 

5,032 i 

1886 VH) 

8,710 

407,00:5 

265.027 . 10r>,012 


8tH) 

;i8,8;5;5 ^ 

5,0;18 ; 

1801 05 


8:55.016 

:5(»7.280 • :428„58;5 

14.321 

066 

.*50.240 ; 

6,4:5;5 

]«96 00 

•-'1,19.'^ 

.-514,011 

.*506,687 12:>,8:'54 

21.280 • 

4.58 

4.-5.4(>0 

4,0.56 

In 1900 

. :i3,870 

44.778 

403,0:50 ! 44,7:58 

22,610 

57 

55.(J44 : 

4,620 , 


llerrinfT is nowadays to a larfte oxtont sold frosli, j)artly for ex]>ort, osporially 
to tlio German smokerie^^ from Bohnslan, llallaiid, and Skane, and jairtly for 
home use. In years when the herring fishery is good, large (luantities of lierring 
from Bolnisliin whieli are not found \\orth to he salted are used in ]»rej)aring 
guano and h^ vring oil. Tin l»est herring is salltd and 3>nnei}>ally e*x])orte<l. This 
husinCvSs has, howevtT, l>y jar net becm ]»r(»fitalde as it might in ease of a 
better arranged mark(‘t. 

Small hrrrihif (var. jii -nihras) K when fresh, a dtdieituis fi>h, and e>en 
wdien salted it •oii'^iirntes an every-<lay artiele of food among th(‘ ]*opulation in 
Central and Northern J wiMier. Small herring is also ns(‘d when smoked (bloater). 

"I'he real anchoct/ (Stoh‘]diorus enerasii'liolus) only rankly occurs in Swedish 
wate 5 , hut the otiu‘r s]H‘cies of herring, tlie s]jrat (Clupe.i sprattus), occurs both 
along the west and the east coast, and is ju-ejianal, in Hohuslan, in tlK‘ salted 
and spiced form w'hich, in tins labelled »aiisjovis», has found a very extensive use 
both at home and abroad. 

Among the cod family (Gadidte) tin* following speides are objects 
for considerable fishing: the eod proper, the haddock, the whiting, or 
inerling, the ling, and the hake. The rod occurs all aronml the coast 
all the way iij) towards Norrland, although in dccn*asing number, hut 
is not so very extensively fished in our country as in Norway, although 
codfishing along the west and .south coast all the way up to Gotland 
does not lack iin])ortance. The other sjiecies above mentioned only be- 
long to the west coast. 

Among the flounders^ the plaice (PJeuronectes platessa) is the most 
important, together with the turbot (Bothus maximus), the sole (Solea 
vulgaris), and the common flounder (Pleuronectes flesus), which occurs 
even in the Baltic as far up a.s the Gulf of Bothnia. The shallower 
jiarts of the Kattegatt are the principal fishing-places for the said species, 
while the halibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris) belongs to deeper water in 
the Bohus Bay. The inhabitants of Skane carry on a lucrative jfiaice 
fishing in the Kattegatt with caufiishing boats, so-called »kvaHsar», 
for sale chiefly on Coj)enhagen. From southern Bohuslftn a lucrative 
fishery of this kind is now carried on in Kattegatt. For this fishery 


Inclusive herring — pickled, dried and smoked — and also small herring, etc. 
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seines according to Danish usage and petroleuin motors in the cauf-fishing 
boats are more and more coming into vogue. The inhabitants of Bohus- 
iRn go on open sea-fishing or so-called hank-fishing in the North Sea, 
the Jutland bank, and off the southwest coast of Norway, as well as 
north of the Shetland Islands and, exceptionally, up to Iceland. In 
this kind of fishing, th(\y now principally use cutters of English model, 
but partly also the, oldfasliioiied »bank-slooj)s» of 30 — 40 tons burden, 
and with a crew of 8 — 10 men. The fishing is done from the anchored 
vessel with great long-lines, so-called }»storbaekor», baited for ling, cod, 
halibut, et<‘. One or usually more tri])s are made during spring and 
summer, during the latter part of whi(*.h the oeeiipation mackerel 
fishing in the North Sea and the Boh us Bay. 

Lobsters and oysters are only caught on the west eoa.-t. where 
oysters occur ftbout as far south as Marstrand aufl north wiird from 
this ])laee. 

The two v(*ry importajit s]>eeies of fisli, salmon and eel, belonging 
both to salt and fnvsli water, are treated under: Fresh-WaM' Eishingv. 


Fresli-Water Fishing. 

»Sw(‘dcn is very rich in larger and smalJt^r lakes, and, in this respect, 
in relation to its area, takes llu* seeond place among Euro]K*an countries. 
Sweden also has ahoul 40 saliiioii-rivers with a total length of 9,000 
kilometers, of whieli a length of 3,7(K> kilometers is a(‘C(\ssible for the 
salmon. The largest salmon-rivers are: the Tome (df, Kalix elf, Lule 
elf, Uine elf, Angermaiielfven, ludalself, LJungan, Ljusnan, Dahdfven, 
and KlareJfven with its continuation the UcUa (*lf; the following are 
smaller salmon -rivers: the Ha Hand rivers. A’ij?kan, Atran, Nissan, and 
Jjagan, and on the east coast, MiVrrnmsa and Ema. Salmon not going 
to sea also oecurs in the great lakes as Veiiern, Vettern, Siljan, and 
Storsjrm in .bmitland. In the rivers salmon is eanght in nets and seines, 
and, salmon going u]) from the sea, in salmon-traps of many different 
kinds. The largc^st salmon -fish cries are those at Elfkarlehy in the river 
Dalelfvtm, at Mbrrum in the river of the same name, and in the river 
Lagan. Of late one has endeavoured more and more to fish the salmon 
along the coast near the mouths of the rivers. Furthermore, in spring 
and late autumn considerable salmon fishing is earrh^d on -with salmon 
drift-nets in the SoiitluTn Baltic, all the way down towards the G(Tman 
coast and some years around Gotland by fishermen from Skane, Blekinge, 
and Gotland. 

Fishing for ©ol is very lue.rative, espeeiallv in the rivers when it 
is migrating down to the sea, and still mueh more along the coast in 
suitable places. Especially on the southeast and south coast there is 
rich eel-fishing close to land with a kind of fykes called '>hommor» from 
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Salmon Fishing at Flfkarlcby. Photo. Fu. G. ki.kmmino, 

^ Stockholm. 


September till October or November, when the eel wanders alon*^ the 
coast out of tlie llaJtic. German fish -niereh ants keep sp(‘eial oanf-vessels 
stationed along the coast and ])uy uj) eel for exi)ort to (Terniaiiy. 

Among other inland-lake fishes which are inijmrtant for the fisheries, we 
may mention the j.)ike ami perch, very oomiiion, the pike jterch, which occurs 
to a more limited extmit lint fetches a liigh ])ri<*e, tlm burbot (Lota), and among 
the Cvprinidie, the brenin, the ide, th<? roach, etc. Among the species of, the 
Salinonidje, the trout, the nwyniad and the rend ace are of iiniiortancc to the 
fisheries, especially in tlie north, and even the chaiT and the are fished. 

Other fresh-water fishes are of inferior imjiortance to the fisheries. 


Fish Culture. 

Sweden is, a.s far as we know, the only country in Europe where 
attempts have been tuade to promote the spawning of the eoininon in- 
land lake fi.«h by means of special contrivances with the intention of 
improving fishing. As eajrly as 1761, the Mayor of Liukoping, K, F. 
Lund, publi.shed in tlie ^^Proceedings of the Royal A(‘adeiiiy of Sciences* 
an essay called >.()n the Planting of Fish in Inland Lakes», in which he 
gave account of a method for hatching out perch and other inland lake fish 
(not salmon) in caufs lined with twigs. His attem])ts wi^re afterwards 
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forgotten until about 1850, when attempts at fish-culture were again 
begun, and it was not until 1865 that a complete institution for salmon- 
cultivation was estabJished at the expense of the State, which ^normal 
institutions afterwards became a pattern for a large number of such 
institutions throughout the country, of which there are now about forty. 

Fish culture in nonds was canned on in ancient times at the monasteries 
and on many larpe estates, esi»e<*ially in Skane, where tlie carp was introduced 
from Denmark in the l)(:ginnin^ of the sixt(;euth century, but these ])Onds were 
afterwards neglected. The «ulture of car]> has not been re-l>cgun until later 
years, and at (iiistafshorg in Sk^ne there is a, large number of car])-j>onds on 
the (ierman model, built in 1870 and following years. From these )>onds about 
20,000 kronor worth of car]> was sold in IBOO, ]>rinci}»ally to (Tcrmany. The 
carp can, howcviir, thrive as high up in the north as Veririland, where there are 
carp breeding-]>oiids at the Langhanshyttan Works. In 1890, there was founded 
at I'ins]t|ing in ()st ergot I and a '^Finh-cuUivatwg and Froth Water Biological ’ 
Institutions with small ponds, with the imrjmse of making an exi>erimenta.l station 
for fish culture in ]»onds and for fresh wuter biological researches. At Engelsberg, 
in Vestmanhmd, a stock-company for carrying on fish-culture in i>oiids has founded 
large hatcheric^s, ))rinci]»ally intended for the i)ropagation of trout, especially a 
sjjecies import(‘d from America (Salrno irrideus), and other salmon-like fishes. 


Fishery Legislation. 

In regard to the ownersliip of fishing- waters there uvre ])rovisions 
ina(b» already in our oldest Jaws and in the Common Law of 1734, but 
laws for tlie ju’oteetion of fish were not made until late in our country, 
namely only hy the ^Common Fishery Law>/ of 1766. The Fishery Law 
now in force is of October 17, 19(K). The provisions in regard to 
right of owners]] ij) have, liowever, now been separated from this law 
and arranged in a sjiecu’al ;>Law concerning the Right to Fishing Wat ers», 
of June 27, 181M). 

The 8t;itc nowadays owns only few fisheries. The majority belong to private 
persons, according to the common rule that the owner of the shore also owns 
the water and tlie fishing outside it; but in the villages not »ro-parceled» (see p. 
oil) this right to the shore is only ajiplicahlc to the villages themselves, while 
the separate ]»artow^ners in the village have the same mutual fishing right within 
the territory of the village, disregarding the sliare each owns in the shore. 
The shore ownershi]» extends, in lakes, streams, and the hays and fiords of the 
archijielago, to tlie honiidary-lines. On the open sea-cofist and in the largest inland 
lakes, the sliore ownership extends only 180 meters outward from the shore, 
liieasurcd from a dojith of 2 meters; beyond this, the fishing-right is free to all 
Swedish subjects. I'urtherinore, there is the imi»ortant provision that in rivers 
and sounds, tine third of the width of the watercourse, in certain cases one sixth, 
ill the deei>est jdace, shall be 1 eft * free from fishing apjdiances, unless special 
jirivileges to shut off the water-course have been granted. The same is aj)]>licable 
to dam-huildings. This open central channel in the water-course is called »the 
King’s vein». 

With rosjiect to the economy of fishing, there are only general prorisions 
made in the Fishing liUw, while detailed regulations are left to the governors 
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of the different Lans, which have the right to issue special laws for separate 
water-courses, including the lakes, or for the whole of a larger or smaller portion 
of the Lan after the hearing of the fishery-owners concerned and the fishery 
officials. The decision of the governor can be api>ealed to the King. 


Fishery Administration 

has been gradually developed without any integral plan, and can as yet not be 
said to be fully carried out. 

During the eighteenth century the can', of the fisheries rested upon the Board 
of Trade. Towards the end of the century, there was appointed during the 
great herring-period in Bohuslan, a ^superintendent of the horring-fisheries), 
but when this ]HTiod came to a close, the post was no longer filled, and the 
fisheries were long in want of any official. About 18o0, the governor f»f 

Bohusliin ap]>ointed a superintendent of the sea-fsheries of the lu’ovinee. At 

about the same time, the Academy of Agriculture ap]K)inted a traveling teacher 
in /ish-cultfm\ eie..^ and in 1864 a jisherp superintendent with two assistants, 
who were paid by the State. In when the administrative duties of the 

Royal Academy of Agriculture were transferred to a s))ecial office, the Boyal 
Board of Agriculture, one of its members w^as appointed, under the title of 
Fisher (f Inspector , to take over the ]»rincijnil iluties of the lishery superintendent 
and to he chairman in fishery matters in tlie Board. The assistants l>ec.ame offi- 
cials subordinate to th(. Board. Thus we have in Sweden at lu’osent the following 

fishery-officials of the State: a fishery insjiector; two assistants^ tin; first and the 
second fishery assistant; a teacher in fish-culture, etc.: besid(^s an assistant official, 
the fishery stipendiate. Besides, there are a fishery intcudant in Bohusliin as 
well "as fishery overseers and fishery instructors in most of the other lains, ])aid 
by local corporations, usually with a subsidy from the State. Since; 1880, a 
commercial fish ac/ent, with siipjmrt from the State, has been appointed first in 
London and then in Berlin to promote the sale of Swedish fishery products ami 
to give information in regard to the fish market. 

For the ]>romotion of fishery industry, the Riksdag of 18!>-J grunted a loan- 
fund of 100,000 kronor to jirocure the fishing inhabitants access to cheap loans 
(instalment loans for at the most eight years at per cent) for buying boats, 
building smaller smokeries, salting works, and such like. Tliis fund, which during 
the last few years bus been raised a couple of times and now amounts to about 
620,000 kronor, is very much used. The loans, which during the first year lire 
free of interest and then at a rate of 8 fe, and amortized during 10 years, are 
granted, with the Agricultural Societies as negotiators, after aj>plic:ition, for the 
West coast, to the Governors, and for the remaining Kingdom to the Board of 
Agriculture. 



IX. 


MINING INDUSTRY AND METAL 
PRODUCTION. 


For Tiiany centuries mining has lieen one of the chief industries of 
Sweden, and few countries present mining records of greater interest. 
Our country is on the whole uncommonly rich in ore deposits of dif- 
ferent kinds, and mining as well as metallurgy reached with us quite 
early a very considerable degree of developnnmt. With regard to 
quantity, howev<»r, our significance has greatly varied. There have 
been times when Sweden was ahead of any other country, both as 
regards tlio c.opjier and the iron ])roduction. It is well known that we 
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long ago lo«t this dominant position and this fact is due to circum- 
stance's which we shall treat more particularly in the following. As to 
the standard of technics and the quality of ])roduction, Sweden still 
stands among the foremost of the mining countries. 

The Census of 181K) showed that at least 125,000 persons in our 
country derived their support from mining industry and metal produc- 
tion, and the Census of 1900 gives as the probable number the figure 
175,000, hence a considerable increase. 

The mining of ores and other minerals (except stone) has during 
the last decades reached the figures showm by the following Table. 


Table 95. Mining of Ores and 'Minerals in Sweden^ in ]S71jl902. 

Metric tons a 2.204 lbs. 


Ores and '■ 

minerals. j 

Average 
1871 75. 

Average Average ! 
1876/80. 1881/8.5. ; 

i 

Average 

1886,90. 

Average 

1891/95. 

Average 

1896/00. 

! 

In 1902. 

Iron 

795,263 

726,712 1 877,408 | 

932,470 

1,519,.325 

2,294,760 

2,896,616 

Gold s 

— 

— : 594 : 

1,129 

1.809 

m 

— 

Silver and lead, 

10,949 

11.002 , 14.045! 

14,754 

16,552 

8,644 

9,.378 

Copper , 

44,273 

28.055 25,276 

20,266 

23,941 

23,590 

30,095 

Nickel 

5,03G 

2.802 1,289 1 

495 

97 

— 

— 

Zinc 

30,539 

40.712 i 4.0.779 i 

53,402 

48,315 

57,701 

48,7a3 

Cobalt 

84 

j '307 '288 i 

190 

79 

— 

1 — 

Manganese 

488 

718 ; 3,426: 

8.977 

6,090 

2,487 

! 2,850 

Sulphur pyrites 

2,123 

1,144 i 1.481 i 

1.319 

853 

448 

1 

Coal 

50,397 

93,434 , 150,606 i 

176,516 

208,390 

235,626 

i 304,733 

Fire clays ^ 


1 ■ i 

98,063 

129.295 

l;K),912 

i 161,312 

Clinker clays*...! 


• 1 


24,765 

.35, .541 

65,024 

Feldspar “ 





16,814 

i 17,960 

: Graphite 


• i ■ ! 



100 

1 

1 Total : 

930, 0»2 i 

094,886 ' 1,129,192 ! 1,307, S8l 

1,974,511 i 

2,807,530 

3,5.39.751 


At these mines 14,654 workmen were employed in 1902. The value 
of production was estimated at about 20 million kronor {k l*io shilling 
or 0*2 6 8 dollar), and the income of mine-owners estimated for taxation 
amounted to about 4*(;3 million kronor. 

Kegarding the production of metals, it is rather diffhiult to obtain 
figures lor the whole production, inasmuch as difficulty always arises 
at the drawing of the line of demarcation between the industry for the 
extraction of the metal and the manufacturiDg industry. According to 
the reports of the Board of Trade and the division there followed, there 
were in 1902, 16,096 workmen employed in the first branch, and the 
assessed income amounted to 4*95 million kronor. 

In the mining industry and the production of metals taken to- 
gether, there was thus employed, in 1902, a total number of 30,750 
workmen, and the income of employers estimated for taxation amounted 
to 9*58 million kronor. 

^ No nsturns until 1888. The figure 98,063 is the average for 1888/90. — * No returns 
uutil 1894. The figure 24,765 is the average for 1894 and 1895. — “No returns until 1899. 
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Table JKi. Imports and eapoi^ts of manufactured and unmanufactured 
minertila and metah, (A krona =l*io shill, or 0*2 68 dollar.) 


1 Average for 
i the vears 

i 

1 

Imports. Value in thousands of Kr. ■; 

Exports. 

Value in thousands of K.r. 

Minerals. > 

Unmanuf. 

metals. 

Metal 

maun- 

factnres. 

; Total. ’ 

j 

Minerala. l| 

Unmanuf. 

metals. 

Me.tal 

manu- 

facturea. 

Total. 

1 

1 1871 75 

20,576 

9.54a 

9.526 

39.044 ' 

1.622 

46,409 

1,.537 

40,50S 

■ 1876/80 

20,918 

9,306 

7.849 

38.073 :: 

2,7:40 

34,513 

1.390 

38,633 

^881,85.. 1 

27,042 

8,614 ; 

12.251 

47,007 !i 

4,911 

40.645 

4,336 

46,802 

‘ 1886 90 

: 35,107! 

i 9,300 ! 

14.(176 

58,483 

9,2:49 

34.523 i 

1 4,249 

48,01 1 

■ 1891 95 

i 44,240 i 

1 9,(X)*2 i 

17,843 

71,085! 

18,742 

30,995 

1 4,979 

54,716 

1896 00 

j 74,434 

; 17,931 ; 

25.869 

: 118.234! 

31,575 

40,4.59 

! 9.077 

81,111 

: In lyoo 

; 109,099 i 

25,556 i 

28,708 

103,303 i 

:46,40l) 

52,395 

1 11,016 

1 06.817 


A gpuoral view of the imports and exports of })ro(lu(;ts of the 
mining and metal ])roduetion indiistrie.s can ])e had from Tables IK) and 
97, p. 684 and 685. The lirst one shows the total imports and exports 
both of mannfaetured and nnmaniifaetured minerals and metals, tlie 
second table only treats of the raw materials. 

With regard to the total mineral and metal industry of Sweden, 
including also the corresjmnding manufacturing industry (not machin- 
ery), Table 96 shows that during the ])eriod 1871/85 the value of tlie 
expoits sur])assed that of the imports, but since that time the ratio of 
the imports has been rising (‘onsiderabJy. 

The manufacturing industr 3 ^ however, is to be treated of in a 
special chapter; the subject to be considered here, is only the mining 
industry and the extraction of metals. Thus, in (confining us hereto, 
we will find the bgures of imports and exports in the Table 97. 

To begin with, leaving aside coal and coke, we note a yt^arly excess 
of exports during the whole time; for the different five-year ])eriods 
(1871/1900), this excess amounts respectively to 82 64, 20*99, 25*7.'l, 20*."i8, 
20*27, and 25*37 million kronor per annum; for the year 1900, the 
amount was raised to 30*33 millions. No progress has thus been made, 
and the last column of the Table evidently testifies to unfavourable 
circumstances for th(i sale of our iron products during the greater j)art 
of this time. The improvernent shown in 1896/1900 is chiefly due to 
the ore exports. 

If also (joal be included, as it })roi)erly should be, the result assumes 
quite a different appearance. Also in this case an excess of exports 
is seen for the years 1871/85, but afterwards the reverse is the case. 
The year 1899 shows an excess of imports of more than 30 million kronor, 
which in 1900 was nearly doubled (55 millions). Our coal imports for 
the latter year amounted to the enormous sum of 85 million kronor. 
Yet this is due also to the unusually high prices of this year. In the 
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Table 97. Imports and exports of unmanvfactured minerals and metals. 


r 

i Average 

1 for the 
; years 

Imports. Value in thon 
of kronor a I' 10 shilli 

SSI mis 

ns- 

Total. 

Exports. Value in thonsands 
of kronor a I'lO shill. 

In % 

of the total 

Imports. 1 Exports. 

C'oul und 
coke. 

Other 

mineralH. 

Metals, j 

Minerals. 

1 Metals. 

Total 

1 1871 7f» 

13,4.f)2 

ft,J]04 

9,542 

28,298 

1.077 

1 46,409 

47,486 

11 -4 H 

23-22 

1876 80 

12,719 


9,306 

27,960 

1,413 

i 34..513 

.3.1,926 

10:^1 

17 12 

: 1881,8.^) 

1,^),847 

8,048 

8,614 

.32,509 

1.747 

: 40.645 

42, .392 

10-24 

17-40 

‘ 1886 00 

22,560 

9,o:i8 

9,3(K) 

40,898 

4,196 

i :!4,.')23 

.18,7 1» 

12-19 

14-20 

1891 9r> 

29,770 

10,8r)5 

9,003 i 

49,628 

9,131 

; 30,9!)5 

1 40,I2« 

14-11 

1201 

! 1896 (K) 

i 5;t,4!)4 

15,701 

17,931 i 

87,126 

18, .544 

1 40,459 

1 SO, 003 

19-20 

1645 

1 In 1900 

i 85,026 

19,026 

25,556 : 

129.608 

22,519 

j 52,395 

I 74,014 

24-23 

19-14 


two following years, with more norma] prices, the amounts were respect- 
ively 59 and 57 million. Still the desirahility of being able to furnish 
inland fuel has during the later years been more evident than ever. 

In the mining industry 7H % of the income taxed comes on the iron 
alone, and in the metal production as much as J)5 These figures 
show the dominant ])osition which the metal just mentioned occupies 
within the mineral industry of Sweden, of which the above Table 95 
also bears witness. This being the case, the following presentation 
of the subject has been arranged in such a way that the iron industry 
is treat (»d of by itself — the mining as well as the extrac'tion of iron — , 
while part of the information concerning the other ores and metals 
is given in connection witli the iron industry, while the rest has 
been made tlie object of a common, more l)rief treatment. Lastly, an 
account is given of the public and private institutions, established for 
the promotion of the mining and metal production industries. 


1. THE IRON MINES. 

Of the w'hole area of Sweden, which amounts to 447,862 square 
kilometers, a com})aratively small ])art consists of ore-regions (see p. 
683). In the whole of Central and Southern Sweden, the principal ore- 
regions are concentrated within an area of about 15,0(X> square kilometers, 
or within a region which stretches from the southernmost part of the 
Gulf of Bothnia in the east to a point north of Lake Venern in the west. 
Outside of this zone there occur only a small number of deposits, such 
as the Taberg iron ore stock in the province of Smaland, the copper 
ores of Atvidaberg, in Ostergotland, and some iron, cojiper, and man- 
ganese ores in Ostergotland and Smaland. 

Within the aforesaid ore-zone there occur in the east the Danne- 
mora ore- fields, whose ores ha\’e a world-wide fame on account of their 
I)hosphorus-free quality, and because of other eminent qualities. In 
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the central part of this district are situated the mines of Norherg, Bisp- 
herg, Grdngesherg, Riddarkyttan, Striberg, Stripa, and a large number 
of other important iron ore fields. Furthest to the west, there are the 
mines of Persbergy Nordmarlcenj Taherg (in YerinJand), and Ldnghan. 

North of this ore-zone, there occur in several places ores of different 
kinds, but the most important of these are situated in the neighbourhood 
of the arctic circle, or in the northernmost part of Norrland. Here we 
find ore-deposits at Gellivarey Kirunavaray Luossavara, SvappavarOy and 
liuotivarey several of which, with respect to their length, thickness, 
and percentage of iron, are the most prominent iron ores in Sweden; 
the whole complex can be regarded as the thickest and richest among 

the iron ores of the world. Thus the horizontal section of the ore- 

deposit at Kirunavara-Luossavara has an area of 500,000 square meters. 
The same section of the ores at Grellivare amounts to 200,000 square 
meters. At lluotivare the area of ore is estimated at 800,000 square 

meters, and at Svappavara at 50,000 square meters. On account of the 

lack of communications, however, only the Gellivare ore-field has hit- 
herto been worked, but Kiriinavara and Lnossavara also have now 
begun to be worked since the (xellivare-Lulea railway has this year 
(1903) been extended to the port of Narvik in Norway, which is free 
from ice the year round. 

As a contributing cause for these ores not having been worked on 
a larger scale before, we may mention, besides the lack of communica- 
tions, in some cases their great percentage of phosphorus (Gellivare, 
Kirunavara), in others, the great percentage of titanium (Ruotivare). 

All the aforesaid Swedish iron ores belong to the so-called mountain 
ores, and are for the most part magnetic ores; only a comparatively 
small portion consists of blood-stone (haematite), or of a mixture of mag- 
netite and haematite. In 1902, the production of magnetite amounted 
to 2,615,583 tons, while the production of haematite amounted to 280,675 
tons. Thus, during the aforesaid year, 90*3 % of magnetite, and only 
9-7 % of haematite were mined. 

The iron ores contain, besides the ore-minerals, a large number of other 
minerals called »Bkarn» (gangues), appearing partly in larger or smaller quauti- ' 
ties, and partly in more or less intimate mixture with the ore-mineral, and there- 
fore contributing to give the ore a certain character. Among others, quartz is 
an ordinary constituent, especially in haematite ores. Furthermore, we find 
feldspar, chlorite, talc, pyroxene, amphibole, epidote, garnet, and apatite, several 
of which are contained both in the magnetite and the haematite ores. 

Certain iron ores are characterized by their richness in lime. They are 
called in practice Mandstenar* (Jluxing-stones), On the other hand, the ore 
whose skarn or ganguo is principally composed of pyroxene, amphibole, garnet, etc., 
can be used alone, without the admixture of other ores in making pig iron, and 
are therefore called -bengdende^ (self-Jluxing). Finally, we have in the quartzy 
iron ores a third class, the i>torr8tenar» {dry stones). 

Based only on the variations in the chemical and mineralogical composition 
of the ore-mineral and the minerals which accompany it, we may make the fol- 
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lowing grouping of tb<' iron ores of Sweden: a) iron ores principally accompanied 
by quartz and feldspar: ores belonging to this class are mostly haematites; apa- 
titiferoiis ores: sometimes magnetic ores and sometimes ba*matites; c) pyroxeni- 
fe rolls, anipbil)oliferous» and garnetiferous ores: exclusively magnetite; (/) calci- 
feroiis and manganiferoiis ores: usually magnetite; e) titaniferous or(‘s: exclusively 
magnetite. 

As a rule, esjiecially the ores occurring in Central Sweden contain very little 
phosphorus, (^lenerally the pon eutage of phosphorus varies here betwiJen 0*oo5 % 
and 0*0 5 %. On the other hand, there are ores which ^lintain from 0*i up to 1*5 % 
of phosi>horus, for instance some ores in Grangesberg, Gellivare, and Kiniiiavara. In 
the last two ore-tields, there are also ores which contain 1*5 to 3 of phosphorus. 



Gellivare. Transport of Ore. 

Besides these kinds of iron ore, lake and hog ores are made use of in some 
provinces, especially in Smaland. The jiroduction of this kind of ores has, how- 
ever, always been insignificant in comparison with the production of mountain ores, 
and during latter years it has decreased so considerably that, in 1902, it only 
amounted to 408 tons. 

All the aforesaid ores, with the exception of the lake and bog ores, occur 
in rocks helotiging to the archrean series or azoic age (primitive rock), such as 
gneiss, pelrosilex-gueiss, iietrosilex, esi>ecial]y the two latter. 

.All of these ore-deposits have, as a rule, the form of lenses, stocks, and kernels 
(pockets). They are for the most part lenticular, and if so, have the same dip and 
strike as the nearest countries. They are therefore considered as contemporaneous 
in origin with tltese and have also in other respects a certain correspondence with 
them, wherefore all these ores are considered to be stratifications. 
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' Only a few deposits appear in the form of lodes (veins) and masses. To 
this ‘latter category may be reckoned, among others, some iron ores occnrring 
as lode-stocks in certain eruptive rocks (gabbro and hyperite). The best known 
of these ore-deposits is the one at Taberg in the province of Smiland, situated 
about 11 kilometers from the city of JOnkoping. It forms a mountain of 450 
meters in breadth, 900 in length, and 125 meters in elevation above the nearest 
surrhunding country. The only ore which can be considered as real vein ore is 
that which has been mined, at Hessidkulla in Norike. The country is here primitive 
granite. As loilo-formations we may also miMition certain manganese, silver, copper, 
lead, and blende dejMJsits. Finally, pure gohl has been found on lodes or ramifica- 
tions of quartz at Adcdlors in Srnaland and in the Falun Co])per Mine. In the 
latter mim.*, tin* gold occurs within the quartzite t>r hard-ore region, where it is 
accompanied by the mineral galeno-bismuthite. 


Resources of irou ore in Sweden. 

The thickness of ilie iron ore.s varies greatly, partly on account of 
their lenticular sba})e, and j)artly on account of the dislocations and 
folds to vvhicdi they have l.een .sul>ject(‘d after their formation. The 
thickness is greatest in the ores of the renowned ore-mountains in 
NoiThotten. Thus, in Kirunavara. it vari(*s between 85 and 150 meters. 
In Gellivar(*. there are (jres up to 70 meters in thickness. 

Among the iron ore fields of (>ntra] iSweden, (Ti'angesherg stands fore- 
most in this respect. Here the thickness (»f the ore goes up to 90 meters. 
In the other larger oTo-field>, it varies, as a rule. V>etween 12 and 30, 
and occasionally runs up io 85 meters. In most of the fields, it is, 
however, less than <»r 12 meters. With a thickness of two meters, 
the ores are still c<uisideivd to ho wortli mining. Sometimes, however, 
irou ores aio juined wJiioli have a lesser tbh ^ n* ..s than the last inen- 
tioned, but this is then dependent upon quite .sjK*cial ])ro]»erties of the ore. 

With respect to tli(‘ longitudinal extent in the direction of the strike, 
the Norrliotten ores also lake the foremost plaice. Thus, the, stock-shaped 
ore in Kirunavara lias a continuous length of 8,500 meters, and iu the 
adjacent Luossavara, the ore reaches a lengtli of nearly 1,800 meters. 
In the GeJlivarc mim*. also situated in Norrhotten, it is true that there 
are not continuous oivs oj- ore-stoeks of sncli great length as in Kiriina- 
vara, but the total length of the ore-lenses here, and their intermediate 
deads, in some places reaches to 7,000 meters. 

In the iron ore fields of Central Sweden, wliich have been worked 
since olden times, there do not occur ore-lenses or ore-stocks of such 
very large continuous length as in Kirunavara. The most prominent 
ore-fields in this res])ect are those at Norberg and Gratigesberg. At 
the former ore-field, there are ores whose length runs up to 1,200 meters; 
at the latter, the greatest length is about 1,000 meters. An ore-length 
of 200 to 300 meters occurs at several ore-fields. 


Sweden. 


44 
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If, on the other hand, we take into consideration the total length 
of the ore-field, or the length of the whole series of the ores lying 
continuously after one another in the direction of the strike, we will 
reach still higher figures. Thus the total length of the Norberg ore- 
field is nearly 20,000 meters, and that of the Grangesberg ore-field 



Danncmora. The old mine Storrymningen* . 


and the Lomberg one connected with it is 4,000 meters; that of the 
Riddarhyttan ore-field 3,500 meters, and that of the world-renowned 
Dannemora ore-field 2,000 meters. Along the direction of the <lip, iron 
ores have been mined to a depth of, at the most, 400 meters along 
the dip. 

From what has already been said of the length and thickness of 
some ores, it may be concluded that Sweden possesses quite considerable 
resources of iron ore. This is more clearly shown by the following 
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ffie Sfriherg Miucf-, Ashohenj. 


Table, in which is tlie area of the horizcnitnl serf ton of the ores, or 

the ore-area, of some amon^ tin* lar/i^est iron ore tields in Sweden, and 
the continuous ore-area ot the other ore-fields, estimated a])proximately. 
Sinct* the laivral (lijt of the majority of onr iron ores, reckoned from 
the horizontal plane, is very great, this Ta})le of tlie ore-area in the 
different mines and ore-fields, gives a tolerably exact idea of the re- 
sources of iron ore in Sweden. 


Mines. 

S(i. ni. 

Mines. 

Sq. 111 . 

Mines. 

Sq. in. 

Kiruriavara-Luos.s. . 

4:-{o,ooo 

Riddarhvttc bruk .. 

.. avxx) 

Strassa 

3,200 

Ruotivare 

.SOO.OiX) 

Danneiiiorn 

.. 12,250 

Pershvttan 


Taberg (Smaiauil) .. 

!l>HO,0OO 

Persberg 

.. 10,000 

Skottgrnfvau 

2,7H0 

Oellivaro 

‘JOlUHH) 

Striberg 

.. 7,000 

Finnmossen 

2,400 

Grangesberg 

00,000 

Stripa 

.. 6,000 

Bispberg 

2.00() 

Svappavara 

oO.OUO 

Kantorp 

.. 6,(X)0 

Nordniark.... 

i;.'ioo 

Norberg 

00,000 

Dalkarlsberg 

.. 4.iKX) 

Other (approximat.). 

135,770 

To this total iron 

ore area, 1,572,000 square meters, should be added 


the ore-area of the great number of iron ore deposits and mines for 
some reason or other lying in neglect, which are included in or situated 
in the vicinity ot our larger ore-fields and likewise at the majority of 
our smaller ones. It cannot even apjmoximateW be estimat ed how much 
the aforesaid total ar(‘a would hereby be increased. 
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Fiually, we must note the iron percentage of our ores, which, as 
known, is ^-enerally very high. While the British ores OJi an average 
(‘(iiitain o5 of iron, the French 86, the (lormati 37, the Austrian a 
JitfJe above 40. and the Spanish export ores sonwwhai above the 
GTaiigosl>ej\<»’ ore reaches as high as fi'om 62 to 63 tlie Gellivare ore 
from 64 to 65 and finally the ore from Kirunavara and Iniossavara up 
to 66 In this oonneetion it may be ap 3 >roi)riate to ol)serve that theore- 
tically the percentage of iron cannot exceed 72’ 5 % in magnetite ores and 
70 % in haniiatite ores, however pure they may bt». None of tlie great 
industrial countries of .Euro]>e can show a counter])art to tliese Swedisli 
ores; only in America there has been found equally rich ores, which, 
however, on account of their position scarcely can become of any direct 
significance to the European market. 


Ore raised and exported. 

The amount per year of iron ore raised in Sweden has during the 
last decades gained an (‘xtent as shown by the following figures: 

Average. Mctrii; 1on^. Average. Metrir tens. Averagi'. Molrie tons. 

1833 40 23.VI00 ' 1860 70 55i5,7r>0 j 1886,90 9:B.470 

1841 'jO..: 270.(rxt | 187 1 75 795.26:^ ■ 1891 95 1,519.825 

185:' ro 849,000 1 1876 80 726,712 ! 1896 (K) 2,294,760 

1861 65 464,868 * 1881 85 877.408 i In 1902 2,896,616 

During 1903 the amount of ore raised has increased very consi- 
derably, owing to the opening of the work in the KirunavaraJiiiossa- 
'tara mines. The total iron ore production iu Sweden this year may 
have nearly reached 4 million tons. As the world's total pro<luction 
of iron ore during the same year may be calculated to nearly 100 
million tons, it follows that Sweden’s contribution amounted to about 4'’i. 

The last inentioued tigiire does not, h(iw(‘ver, give us a full idea of the sigaiti- 
cance of Sweden in this case, for it niu>t still he ]>onn* in juind that the Swedish 
ores on an average are richer than those of other countries. In considtTatioii of 
the actual iron pc-rctMitagc, tln^ share of Sw'(*dcu would rather amount to alxmt 
4^/2 % of the world’s production; an exact figure in this respect cannot, however, 
he given. 

With respect to the iron ore production of other countries, some facts 
are given in Tables 98 and 99. From these we find that from 1871/75 
to 1900 the share of the British Isles had lowered from 48*2 7 to only 
16*14?^, while, that of Germany had risen from 15-7<<r» to 21*4 7, that of 
Spain from 1*84 to 9*82, that of Russia from 2*. 5 9 to 7 * 02 and that 
of the United States from 13*6o to 29* s 2 The share of Sweden was 
2*89 during 1871/75, and 2*9 g % in 1900, but, as it is shown above, in 
1903 about 4%. 

The total amount of iron ore raised in Sweden was in 1902 distributed 
on the different Lane as follows: Norrbotten 45*8 7 9^, Kopparberg 27*4 7, Orebro 
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Table 98. Mining of Iron ore in various countries. Metric tons a 2,204 lbs. 


Countries. 


Avernge Average ' Average 
1871/75. 188185. ! 1886/90. 


Average j Average ! 
1891.95. 11896 1900.: 


In 1900. 


Sweden i 

Great Brit, and Irel.j 

IBilgiuin 

Gornifiny 

Austria 

Hungary 

Franot; 

Italy 

Spain 

Russia 

Algeria 

I'nited Stales.. . . 
Other <-.ou!itries 


795/263 
16,08(>,731 : 

:»68.r»42 
5,261,829 
870,191 : 
3t;7,013 
2,6.50,655 i 
20,3.081 
612,531 
862..''65 
:193,42J 
4.5:;2,0(M) 
121.949 


877,408 
17,154.326 ' 
202.214 
8.556,667 
861,817 
582,435 
3.018.445 ‘ 
2r)8.611 
4.119.16:3 
l.(M 17.177 
5.38,571 
S.5I5.600 
249.902 


932,470 

14,250,198 

172,861 

10.182,597 

1,025.741 

658,768 

2.849,795 

202,201 

5,766,044 

1,415,891 

416,159 

12.^87.990 

612.847 


1,519,325 
1 12,248,651 
2r)4,958 
: 11,679.170 
, 1,186,659 
997,084 
; :5,G5J.068 
' 198,675 

5,;345.506 
2 . 249:279 
382.747 
14,287,554 
1.0(.H».0(K) 


2,294,760 

14,255,926 

242,902 

16,49(),701 

1.683,148 

1,511,898 

4,761,883. 

215,722 
7,890,576 
4.791.294 
488,452 
21,420,504 
1.200.0(Xl ' 


2,609,500 
14,253,327 
247,890 
18,964,294 
1,894,458 
1,633,983 
5,447,694 i 
247,278 ' 
8.675,749 
ij,200,000 
601,788 ; 
26,332,071 > 

1.200,000 I 


Total 33,326,074 ; 45.042,336 51,503,562 55,000,676 77,253,766 88,308,032 i 


l]’‘jr*, Vcstninnhmfl 8 * 28 , VcTJiihnid 2*<>7, and rj)psa]a 2 * 18 ; the romaining 
rn 7 % wen* distributed ou tin* liins of Sodermanlajid, Stoekliolm, Gnflel)org, and 
Usiergoiluiid. In 190.3. tlic proportion for tlie Iain of Norrbotten may have 
ris('ii to iie-arly i\o In earli(!r times, before tln‘ Lajjpland ores were being 
mined, tln‘ above share's wove of course (piite different. Thus, during 1886/90, 
Drebro Liiii still contributed 2.5 f>9^: of all onr iron ore, Vostmaulaiid Liin 20*9 9 % 
Vermland Lan lO'ii %, I'ppsala lain 7*24%,. etc. Of all the Lans in Middle 
Sw(‘don, oi\i> tliat of Ko}i]»arl)(‘rg has been able to maintain its old jmsition, which 
is due to tlie miniiig of tlu‘ (Irilngt'shcrg fiedds: in 188«» 90, the share of this LSn 
was a little more than 26% and in 19‘»2. as just Btat(‘d, 27^ 2 %. In 1903, 
howt^ver, naturally also this Iain has got its pro])orti()n lowered, owing to the 
immense incn'use, in Norrhotteii. 

In 1902, altog(‘th(‘r 5,1 3u, 7:36 tons of rock and ore were mined; of this 
\svvo received 2,86(),85<; ions of picked and coblnul ore, thus equivalent ou an 
average to 55*8 The number of loorhnen amounted to 10,496, and the amount 
of rock mined under ground per everj* workman there occui)ied amoimtiMi to 466 
tons, wliicli comparativ(‘ly low figure is explained from tht* large number of work- 
ineif occu]n(ul with j^reliminary work in the newly opened mines. 

In tlu^ Swedish mines laketi altogether (thus also other than iron iniiies), 
14,654 workmen were employed in 1902, 1,5.57 of whom were under eighteen years 
of ago. 1 hiring tlie same year, 460 workmen wt're injured through accidents 
disabling for work during at least fourteen days; besides these, there were 16 
accidents wliicli proved fatal. 

In the same ycuir, 58‘» motors wore employed iji mining. For 498 of these 
the power was slated, and amounted altogether to 14,560 horse power. Of this 
power, 46* H ,% consisted in steam engines, 18*8 % in water-wlieels and tnrbine.s, 
33*0% in electric motors, and r 4 % in motors of other kinds. 

Swtulen’s export of iron ore. is shown in the diag;rain on p. 6i)(3 and 
in the Tahh* on ]>. 607. In 1003, it reached 2,828,000 toms. In 1902, 
before the opening of the Kirnnavara — Luossavara mines, the ligure was 
1,729,0(X) tons to a value of .14*oi iniJliou kronor. 

The Grftngesberg mining fields, situated partly in the Lan of Kopparberg, 
and partly in Ondno L5n, have been mentioned above. The greatest part is owned 
by the Graiigesberg Mining Company, Ltd. Th(3 Grlingesberg-OxelOsund Traffic 
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Table 99 . Pervmtage of the tcorld's prodnctlon if mm ore. 


Yt.‘ars. 


j Great ; 

iSavo- Kritaiii' Gcr- 
(ien. I aiui many. 
4rcIaD<l. 


i ' 

Austria- : 

Hnu- France.; Spain. Kiissia 
garv. 


rnitfd 

States 


{ K.her 
n>u«- 
trie.s. 


Total. 


1871 :r>.. 

... 2 

48-7 

15-79 

3 71 

: 7*97) 

1-84 

2-f>9 

Kl-oo 

,3- 80 

m 

1876 80.. 

'■ 2 -Of) 

46'5*:> 

1 5*98 

2-70 

, 7‘0;; 

t 

2 :.9 

14':;2 

2 97 

imt 

1881 sr>.. 

1-91 

*>1 ‘o-i 

ISTi.B 

3-14 

6‘r>7 

8-9(; 

2 19 

18f>4 

2 72 

m 

1886 ‘M.> 

... 1-8] 

27' (5 7 

1977 

3-27 

! 5 53 

11 20 1 

2-71 

2rv22 . 

2-79 

100 

1891 

.. 2-7(; 

22'27 

21-2.‘J 

3*97 

6f)4 

9 72 ■ 

4-09 

25-98 i 

3-.34 

too 

1896 «)()._. 

... 2-97 : 

lS4,fS 

21-3f; 

4 11 

(VI 0 

10-21 ; 

6-20 

27-73 

2-78 

100 

In 1900 ' 

2 Ofi 

KM 4 

21 17 

too 

(vlT 


7 02 

29-82 

2-00 

100 

Company, 

Ltd., with a joint cajdtal (d 

21 million kronor, 

bus for 

its objec.t th< 


acquiring and bolding of shares in tli(‘ private railroads running ]>etvveeii the 
mining district and the place of export, and to devidoj) the traflic on tbrvso 
railroads; the coinjiany also purchases shan's in mines. The export, of ore 
via Oxelosuiid, near NykOjung, commtmced on a somewhat larg(*i- scale in the 
later part of the decade IHHI OO; in 1902 it amounted to (109,070 tons. The 
greater amount is disposed of to the eastern part of (Germany, where the 
rich Swedish ores are mixed with the poorer (Tcrinan oik^s, 'J’he (exportation 
of ore from (Irlingcisberg has gath(;red (piite a considerable ])opulation to tins 
place, has improvcMl the linancdal condition of s(‘veral of the indvate railroads in 
Middle Sweden, and has created a rising community at the harbour of OxelOsund. 
— \ery r(‘cently (in 190:i) this Tompany has aciinired dis]>ositioM right to tlui 
majority of shares in the (l«dlivare Ore-ticld <^)m]>any (and thus indireetly also in 
the Kirunavara-Liiossavara iields, see below); hence th(‘. dination of all tln^ princii)al 
exporting iron oni-ficlds of Swethm is now united in tln^ hands of the same party. 

The history of the Gellivare fields dates a little moi’e than one hundred yt'ars 
back. The lirst trials at mining were made hy -S. G. Ilrmielin, In 1804, the 
ore-fields were sold to Knglishmen, and an English comimny was grant ( m 1 con- 
ci’ssioTi to a railroad, Lulea — Ofoten, of which only the distance Lulea. — (iellivare 
was completed. Since the English company failed", the inimis were again turne(i 
into Swedish hands, and the railroad was recovered in 1891 and comjdeted hy 
the Swedish State. Most of the raining fields are owikmI, since 1891, hy, the 
(Tollivare Ore-fi(*ld Conijmny, Ltd., which has its head office in Stockholm; its 
joint capital is 0 niillioii kronor at the lowc^st, 18 million at the most. Jh\sidcs 
this, mining is carried on hy the Ereja Mining Cmripany, Ltd. (invested joint 
capital 1 million kronor), which has its head office at Mahno, 'f’he ore is 
transported hy rail to Lulea (207 kiIom(der.s), at .8 kronor per ton (thus 0’;n d. 
per Eng. ton-mile). 'J’he freight by steamer to llothTdam is about 7 shillings 
per ton. The exportation takes place at the lading place SvartOn at Jailed, where 
arrangements have been made for the same*. For transport hy sea, steamers of a 
cajAac.ity from 2,000 to 7,0(.^0 tons are employed. — The exportation on a large 
scale commenced in 1892, and rose during 1902 to 1,074,000 tons, of which 
about one tenth was from the mining company Freja. In our statistics of exports, 
the iron ore exported from Sweden was valued at jdacc of lading to about 9 
shillings per ton. Most of the Gellivare ore exported goes via Rotterdam to 
We8t])halia, or via Stettin to Silesia. Lesser quantities go to England and Austria. 

At Mahnherget the mining work has already gathered a population of over 
7,000, which continues to be rapidly increasing. The organization of this com- 
munity as regards dwellings and supply, etc., has been connected with great diffi- 

M Tn 1903. the percentage of Sweden wfts about 4 o, see p. 692. 
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Mining of Iron ore in Sweden^ in 1866198,^ 

Tons 



Tons 

ZMO.OOO 


2 . 000.000 


f.^00.000 

f.200.000 

1 . 000.000 

800.000 

600.000 

¥ 00.000 

200.000 


ciilties, which however arc now considered as surmounted. The port town Luled 
has in few years grown u]» to a jjopulation of 10,000 inhabitants. 

I’lie Kirunavara and Luossavara fields are now opened for tlie world’s 
mark(?t, inasmuch as the railroad to Gellivare (about 100 kilometers) and the 
one to Ofoteri at the Atlantic ()e<ian kilometers, of whieli 30 kilometers 
are in Norway) were opened for traffic in 1003. 3'ho mines are owned by the 
Luossavara-Kinmavara Company, Jdd. (capital invested, 3 million kronor), in 
which the (iellivare ore-field company is a great share-liolder. As is said before, 
since 1003 th(^ management of both comi»anies is in the hand of the Granges- 
berg — OxolOsund Traffic Company, Ltd, that also disposes of the large exporting 
ore-fields of Central Sweden. According to contract with the Government, the 
mining company has to jmy to the Stiite an interest of 3*8 ])er cent on the cost 
for building the railroad from Gellivare to the boundary of thi‘ kingdom, com- 
pensation for maintenance and traffic expenses with regard to transport of the 
company’s goods up to 1,200,000 tons yearly, and compensation for the loss that 
may be caused in other traffic to the railroad; ibr the ore transported to an 
amount exceeding the mentioned number of tons, arc to be paid special rates. 
Besides this, the company guarantees to the State a net income of 4 % from the 
railway line Malmberget — Svarton (Lulea). For that part of the railways, which 
lies within Norw^ay, the company has agreed to nearly similar obligations with 
regard to the Norwegian State. The terminus at the Atlantic Ocean is Narvik, 
where a town is already growing up. 

^ In the years 1899/1902 the production amounted to respectively 2,435,000, 2,607,000, 
2,795,000, and 2,897,000 tons. In 1903, it has risen to nearly 4,000,000 tons. 
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Ii*on ore exports of Stoeden^ in 186()/9fK^ 

Tons 

$ 600,000 
f.^OO.OOO 

1900.000 
$ 000,000 

900.000 

600.000 
tt00,000 

900.000 

In 1866 70 75 80 85 90 95 99 



Thf‘ niaiiper mi wliicli our iron o^^* <‘X])orls wore flistrilmte.d during 
1888/1902 on the t\ <• iiiiniiig fields which, with us, chiefly sujiply the 
mi-iket, as also according to destination, is shown in Table 100. The 
greatest part of onr iron ore exported goes 1o tlie western ]>art of Ger- 
many, where the Thomas process has had the most rapid growth, by 
reason of the Lorraine and Luxemburg ores, on account of tlieir great 
percentage of phosphorus, being especially suit(‘d to this j)roct^,ss. It is 
also undoubtedly of significance to our iron ore exports that the German 
Thomas pig iron, for which especfially the Kirunavara ore is likely to 
be. used, can be sold at a lower ])rico than most other kinds of pig iron, 
and thereby has great chances in com])etition. 

When once the problem is solved of extracting the iron by means 
of electri(dty, the pros]>e.cts for the Lap])! and ores will be still more 
favourable, since this method may in the first place be expetded to be- 
come practicable in the case of rich ores. 

Adding to this that several of the most important plac(\s for iron 
ore production in the rest of Europe are in our days decreasing as to 
capability of supply, while the demand for imjiorts is steadily increasing 
in the great industrial countries, it can b^^ said with full <!onfidence that 
our country has good prospects of bringing up its (*xports of iron ore 
considerably above the present extent. 

Under present conditions, such an export is a necessary introduc- 
tion to the higher stage, when our ciountry itself will use its ores 
and send out them into the world's market in a manufactured state, 

‘ Jn the years l‘.KK),02 the exports have amounted to respectively 1,020,000, 1,761,000, 
and 1,72. >,000 tons, but, in 1906, the figure has risen to 2,828,000 tons. 
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Table 100. Iron ore exports of Sweden^ in 1H88I1903* Metric tons k 2,^04 lbs. 


Years. 

Exported from 

Total 1 
Exports, j 

i 

Exj)orted to 

OrUnges* 
berg. > 

1 The Lapp* 
j land fields. 

! 

EftHtern 

(Jeriuany. 

Western 
Germany. 2 

England. 

Other 

countries.^ 

18H8 

51,144 

70,622 

1 17,330 

31,072 

7.220 

65.406 

12,752 

i«8y 


84,815 

1 18,573 i 00,400 

24,056 

12,760 

11.448 

18iK) 

108,875 

27,520 

187,732 

122,773 

:)5,777 

6,390 

22,702 

1891 


45(» 

174,148 

83,711 

72,463 

3.320 

14,754 

189t> 

120,515 

lyy.iiM 

320,071 

112,050 

183,821 

11,371 

11.920 

imi 

2u4,y7;j 

’ 2(!0,7fiJ 

484.055 

102,000 

324,471 

:{7,356 

iy,3;)6 

1894 

280,207 

,525,720 

831,305 

153,814 

57;J,(^15 

Hi>,iy: 

18,770 

1805 

80:M)85 

88.1,007 

MN).452 

166.02:1 

520.170 

75.165 

.38,104 : 

i»y<; 

400.102 

625.705 

1,150,005* 

217,507 

: 737,508 

87,203 

■ io8,:i87 j 

; 1807 

580,050 

828,815 

1,400, SOI 

260,671 

i 043,r,12 

05,076) 

02,442 1 

; 1808 

: 570.787 

821.267 ' 

l.49«.H8lt 

mum 

1 007,510 

101,600 

70,77:i ; 

i^yy 

: 5(;s.478 

1,028,008 

1,028,011 

806,58:1 

; 1,007,051 

123.230 

101.1:38 1 

1000 

581,004 

1,0.54.075 

1,0(0,002 

422,625 

! 067.240 

102,772 

127,2.56 ; 

: 1001 

040,001 

1,000,108 

1,761.257 

445,060 

: 1,078.806 

01 .001 

■ 150,400 j 

100::* 

000,070 

1,074,484 ; 

1.720,303 

404, 2as i 

! 0r>4,67U 

17.3.726 

196,610 i 

i 190;5* 


2,070.0li0 

2.828,000 


i 




A pjmit iiictMilivo to such an advance lies in this that the net proceeds 
of the ore ex]Miri does not on the whole coinc^ very high. That during 
present conditions, iiowever, an ( ntering on a large scale into manufac- 
turing industry would be linaucially iinjiossihle, most authorities agree. 


Technics of mining. 

In the for(‘goi ng it is already intimated that our Swedish mining 
industry shows a v(U'y original development and is of a considerable 
historical interest. In the following presentation, which in the first 
place has for its object th(* treatment of present conditions, other mines 
also than tin? iron ones and e.s})eeially our coal mincSj have for the sake 
of better connection been taken up. 

Prospecting for iron ore deposits and their exploration. In pros- 
pectinj^ f(»r I»otli iron ores and other ores, magnetic instruments have long been 
used in Sweden. In no other country magnetic instruments have been used so 
long and to such a great ext(iut for the discovery of ores as in Sweden, and 
nowhere tlu^se instruments lune reached such perfection as here. 

For discovfjring iron ort‘.s and for getting an idea of their position and extent, 
tin? so-called miners^ compass, has been used for about 150 years; it is consi- 
dered to be discovenul ))y I). Tilas, This com})ass is also used for discovering 
other ores than iron ore, such as zinc, lead, and copjicr ores, which, on account 
of impregnation of mngn(dite or magmatic pyrites, are attractive. 

As a rule, the miners’ com])ass is used for discovering ores and in i)rclimi- 
nary exploring work in ore-fields. Since the demand iijiou still more accurate 
results lias increased, magnetic instruments for exploring-work in ore-fields have 

' As exports from Griiagesberg are counted tlie exports via Oxelbsund. — * Quantities 
reported in our Commercial Statistics as exported to the Netherlands. — * Belgium, France, 
Finland, etc. — * Provisional figures. 
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been introduced during tfce last thirty years, by laeans of which a «till more 
exact and more detailed knowledge of the magnetic conditions can be obtalxKHi. 
These instruments are; the maQntU>m€t4fr ctmstructed by Professor Thalin^ of 
Uppsala University, on the Lament principle, also the oerUval power balance 
quite lately constructed by Prof. Thal^n on the ])riuciplo of Lord Kelvin (Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson), and the Tiherg inclinator or iiiolinatioii-balance. Everywhere in 
our mining-districts the magnetometer and incliniitor have been used with the 
best results, both above ground and in tlu^ mini's. There is doubtless not a 
single iron mine of any consequence in all Sweden where these instruments have 
not been used in one way or anoUier, and there an; maguHiv maps of a very 
large number of mines based on irieasurenumts with the one in* the other of 

the aforesaid iustnmioiits. This has enormously tm ilitated the work of exploring 
and prospecting. When guided by the ri'sults of tin; iriagiietic measurements, it 
has been rendered possibb‘ t(> dircel this work ninoh more exactly than would 
otherwise have been possilde, and tln re has bom a Mivintr of gallery and 

shaft excavations and otlior kinds oi oxploring and work. Even for 

determining tho \aliic of simillcr ore-tields. measuroiijont'^ are iniu!(‘ with these 
instruments and inuLUietic ina]>s .ire lai«i out. 



Magnetic instrument. ' Combination of the Thal^n and Tiberg ones. 

What has been said above in regard to th (3 magnetometer and incliuator, 
will doubtless be said in the future in regard to the newest magnetical instrument, 
or the verticiil power balance. 

The mining compass is little known in other countries. About 1866, a 
similar compass was invented in America. The magnetical instruments invented 
by Thalen and Tiberg are still little or not at all known in other countries. 
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In Sweden as in some other countries, diajnondHirillinff is also used for 
fixplorin^r ore-deposits and in excavating galleries and shafts. For diamond-drilling 
in other eountries, it is customary to use large and rather complieatod machines, 
which give (*ores from 230 to 400 milliiiiet(n*s in diamct(‘r, and which can bore 
holes 2,000 meters det‘p or more. In Sweden, such diamond-dri’ling machines 
have been us< d only on a few occasions. On account of the great compactness 
whieli is charm-t eristic for not only oiir ores but also tbtdr coiiiitnes, it is, fiir- 
tbormore, not at all necessary to use drilling- nmchiiies wliich give con's of such 
large diameter as those just tlescrihed. At our iron ore fudds there have been 
used since 1SS7 very simple, cheap, and easily trans]>orlalde diiimond'drilling 
machines which bore holes the thickness of w'h«»s(‘ cores is md (piittf om' tenth 
of the smalh'st tliameter given above. 

All the borings witli these machines have lu‘en done by Sctush^i diatmiut- 
herffJ*oi‘rnmotinkflel>ohufeL and the total dejith of the boriiui> doin' b\ Tbi> comjiauy 
since tin; aforesaid y(‘ar in metal mines alone, amounts to about oO,000 

nmters. In HHK) alone., about i*»,oOO met<‘rs were bored. Tht're are iloubiless 
few countries where <'\j)lorati(ms by means of diamond-drilling in mines, in rela- 
tion to the production i>f ore, ar<- so e\t< nsivo as here in iswcden. - - The boring- 
machines of the Company are iiiu jmrtly by band and partly by i>etn»leum or 
electric motors. Especially of late yeai*'', tin* latter kiml of mot«»rs have come 
more and m(»r<' into use. 

Boring t00l*S and explosives. For breaking ground w(‘ use in Swmlen 
as in other countries, Ixa'iiig and blasting when the on? and its country are of a 
comp act nature. 

TuP toi)ls used in lK)riuij an? both hammers ami drills, which for more 
than thirty years have bi'oii made entirely of steel (Bessemer, rohatius, or Martin), 
and as ejtplosicps only ])re)mrations of nitro-glyceriiie have been used for au 
equally long tiim'. (jun]»owder is ao longer useii in mining. PAerywhere in the 
Swedish mines the boring tools are ada]>ted so as to give the greatest possible 
effect. In siiiglehaud(?(l drilling, which is now' ext'lusively used, the w(‘ight of the; 
hammer generally varies between .3*5 and 4' 5 kilograms, and the average weight 
of the drill is from 1*4 to 1*7 kilograms. 

Besides by adapting this ratio of weight, the; working effect has also been 
raised by using steel of suitable hardness for the drilling tools and by giving the 
bit a shape suited to our kinds of rock and ore, which as a rule are hard. By 
these means such advance has been made that it has been possible to use*, ham- 
mers for drilling 1,500 up to .'i,0o0 meters without tludr wear or loss in w(iight 
amounting to more than 0*3 to 0*e kilograms; and as to the drilling effect, it is 
usual in underhand drilling to drill 250 to 375 millimeters jmr man and hour, 
and sometimes up to 600 mm. 

Besides hand-drilling, mac hine-dril ling is also uscul, not however in stoping; 
but in mines where filling is used, these machines are much in use. and give 
advantageous results. Such mines are found at XorhtTg, Griingesberg, Ammeherg, 
Dannemora, P’aluii, Striberg, and Stripa, when? drilling machines are used both 
in overhand and cross-stoping, and in driving galleries. 

Among the different kinds of compressed-air drilling machines used, Schram’s, 
Ingersoirs and Hand’s, and modifications of these, have been found to be the best, 
and are therefore in general use. 

Electric rock drilling machines of the Marvin type have also been used 
in recent years. 

In order to give an idea of the efficiency which is generally niached in 
using compressed-air drilling machines, it may be mentioned that in overhand 
workfitg, which is the usual fillingmethod, the amount of rock broken loose per 
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workniaii and year of .^00 days, amounts to 1,000 a 1,600 cubic meters, or, 
estimated in weight, to 3,500 a 5,500 tons; and in driving galleries, the advance 
by the use of drilling machines is generally twice as fast as by hand-drilling when 
the same number of workmen are employed. 

Metliods of working. In regard to tlie working methods, as has 
already been intimated, muhrhand sloping is in most common use. 
Over 80 i)er cent of all the iron ore mined in Sweden is mined accord- 
ing to this method. It is, moreover, always used in its original 
form, or without filling. The excavations thus stand open, and their 
walls are supported l>y rock ]>illars and, where necessary, by more or 
less complicated timbering between the hanging-wall and the foot-wall. 
This method has beeu used sin(*c time immemorial, and it has always 
given good results botli technically and economically- This has, of 
course, to a large extent depended upon the fact that both the iron 
ores and their ‘.‘uiintry generally are of a very eom])acl nature. 

In the mines where this is not the case, the filling method has been 
resorted to during recent years; and tlie same change has also been 
introduced in some mines where the ore and rock are com])act, but where 
the ore deposit has bemi ver3’' thick, and tlierefore mining in ()]»eu jdaces 
has made it necessary to leave large rjiiantities of ore, es]»ecial]y at 
greater depths. Among the methods belonging to this class, ortrhand 
and cross- u'orhing are exclusively used, and lh(‘ir ada])tation does not, 
on the whole, differ from the corresponding iiiethods in use in othcir 
countries. The only mon^ notable difierenee is the width of the slope 
when overhand working is used in mines wdtli ores of a cum])act nature. 
In such cases the width of the stopes can rise io 12 or 15 m(d(u*s, and 
sometimes, e. g. at Dannemora, up to tJO meters. 

As to the general eff’erf of blasting in our mines, experience shows 
that in stoping, overhand, and cross-work, the amount of rock broken 
down varies between 10 and 15 tons ])er kilogram of explosive, and 
between 2 and 3 tons per meter drilled. In favourable circumstances 
the former figure can rise to 20 or 25 tons, and the latter to 4 or 6 tons. 

The coal-beds in Skane, which, as has already hwu mentioned, lie almost 
horizontally, are intersected by stripes of schist, and, ineduding these 8trii»(^s, generally 
have a thickness of, at the most, 1 to 1*6 meter. The superincumbent country 
is coini)Osed of sandstone. The beds are generally worked by a combination of 
the pillar and stall method and of the double stall method. In the coal-field at 
Bjuf, long wall method has been exclusively used for seA'eral years. Now this 
method is used only in a part of this coal-field. 

According to the aforesaid combined method, tluj coal-bed is divided into a 
series of pillars by a system of gallcri(;s, some of wijich are driven in the direction 
of the strike and some along the rise. The main gall(*rics are driven by means 
of a stall 1 0 — 1 1 meters wide. As this advances, it is filled until only 2 meters of 
the width of the stall is left. At distances of 80 to 100 meters, rising galleries 
of the same width as the main gallery are driven from it, and from the rising 
.galleries, stalls parallel with the main stall, thus forming pillars 60 to 80 meters 
;wid€ and 80 to 100 meters in length. 
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The cutting of the coal in the pillars is done by means of stalls which are 
driven parallel with the main stalls and with the same width as these. These 
stopes are afterwards entirely filled. 

Tentilation and liighting. According to observations made in a large 
number of Swedish ore-mmes^ it is known that the temperature in them rises 
one, ^degree centigrade for every 50 meters under the level (30 meters below the 
surface) at which the temimratiire is constant the year round, or the same as 
the mean temperature of the air abovc^ ground in that vicinity. In the deepest 
mines, the temperature rises up to 11 or 13 degrees Celsius, and in those of 
medium depth, 6 to 8 degrees. Since the average temperature at the surface in 
our mining districts varies bcitwcaai 3*7, 5, and 6 degrees, the natural ventilation 
caused hereby is sufficient to give due ventilation to most of the ore-mines in 
this country. Artificial ventilation is used oi^ly exceptionally, and is produced partly 
by centrifugal ventilators anri partly by Ilarz-rnine ventiliitors (HarzerWettersatz). 

In coaUminea the air is exchanged to’ a large extent by means of natural 
ventilation, or on account of great difference between the temperature of the air 
on the surface and dowii in the mine. 

The ventilation hendiy brought about is not alone sufficient, however, to cause 
thti necessary excljangc^ of air, and is therefore supported by placing furnaces or, 
more usually, only an open fire at the bottom of the shaft, from which the had 
air is to hv. expell<Ml, or the air is warmed ui> by means of steam-injectors, or 
simply by stcani-pijjes. — 'I’lie use of funiactis or op(‘ii fires for ventilation is not 
accompanied by any danger, sine** tire-dairip has never been observed to exist in 
the coal-mines of Sweden. Thus the costs of ventilation are almost none in the 
ore-mines, and in the eoal-rnines very slight 

For tlH‘ lighting of the working-chambers down in the mines, open lamps 
are used both in or(‘-mines and coal-mines. As a rule, benzoline (gasoline), petro- 
leum, or more seldom rape-oil, jire bunted in these laTni>s. Tallow candles are 
also used in some mines. In the miin^s which have electric hoisting-works, electric 
light is used, both ou the surface and down in the mines. 

Hoisting and pumping. The deei> 08 t iron mines have a vertical deitth of 
hardly inon^ than 35(J meters, and as to other mines, only a fiwv of them are more 
than 400 meters deep. In most of the mines th(j dtJpth is less than 100 meters, 
or varies between 100 and 200 meters. The amount of rock and water which 
has to be hoisted out of each shaft is, furthermore, as a rule, very small, and 
consequently the hoisting and pumping machinery generally docs not require 
engines of many horse-power. The power generally varies from 20 or 30 to, at 
the most, 80 or 90 horse-power. At the largest ore-fields, however, still more 
powerful hoisting (mgin(»s and pumps are used. 

The shafts are generallly perpendicular, som(i of them are rectangular 
and some circular. The area of the horizontal section of old shafts runs up 
to about 40 sq. m. The modern shafts are, as a rule, rectangular, and their 
greatest section-area is 18 to 20 sq. m. The influx of water is, as has al- 
ready been implied, very small. As a rule, it amounts, at the most, to 200, 
300, or 500 liters per minute. Fpr removing the water from the smaller 
mines, suction and lift piini[>s are used; in the larger mines, plunger pumps, the 
pressure-heiglit of the latter being generally 150 meters, once in a while 200 to 
220 meters. 

The transportation of the coal down in the coal-mines, if long, is executed 
by means of horses of small breed or by traction machinery. The hoisting and 
pumping machinery is much stronger in the coal-mines than in the ore-mines. 
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The iufliix of water into the former is also much greater than into the latter, 
III some mines it amounts to 40 or 60 hectoliters per minute. The volume of 
coal, t'tc... hoisted per shaft is also much greater than in the ore-mines. The 
shafts are everywhere perpendicular, and at the most 100 nu'ters deej». 

Picking^ cobbing^ and washing. At onr iron-mim‘S, the sejmration of 
the ore from the waste is in many places done in one operation, or simply by 
hand-picking. If, on the ctmtrary, the ores are much mixed with (ieads of 
diflfertmt kinds, the separation is done in several operations, partl> l»y hand and 
partly by the aid of machinery. For magnetic iron ores it i*^ customary to use 
magnetic separators, namely, for coarse ore., Wenstriim’s and Forsgren’s, and for 
finely pulverized on*., principally GrOndars and Ftirsgren’s. The largest magnetic 
separating works are at Grangesberg, lUotberget. Bredsjo and Mcrrang. At Hred- 
sjO and Herrang there are also briquette-furnaces, of the (fnimhil syst<Mn, i»i which 
the finely pulverized ore is made into briquettes suitable for sim‘ltiiig-furnaces. 
For lion-magnetic iron ores ivet enriching metliods (washing) are used in several 
places, such as Asbobirg at Striberg, laingban etc. 

In zinc, lead, and silver mines, waslinig is coiiimon. The largest of these 
works are those at tlui Arnmeherg zhic mines. Next in ord(^r come the washeries 
at the Kafveltorp, Stollberg. Ryllshy'tte and IJavilla zinc mines, the Sahi h*iid and 
silver mines, etc. 

In the coal-iniiios the sortnig of Iht* ctnil from the; deads (schist and sand- 
stone, etc.) is done down in M»c mines. The saim^ is the case with the fire-proof 
clay, which is excavated together with the coal. 

SuiTeyIng of mines. Surveying with the theodolite is, as a rule, not very 
common. This method is principally resorteii to at the larger <ire-li(;lds, and only 
for surveying a larger or smaller number of fixed points on the surtace or down 
in the mine. For further detail-survejing between these ti.xed jaunts, the Swedish 
surveying method {Svemka Markscheidermetoden) is used. 

This method of surveying, which is neither known nor used in any other 
country, has here been in usfj for 270 y^ears, and lias always givmi very satis- 
factory results. TJie surveying-results may be considered esjiecially good, since, 
during the last 30 yt;ars, a number of imjirovements have been made in the 
surveying-instruments, ami since steel measuring- tape has begun to be used in all 
more imjiortant lengtlj-measuiimients. This method is also much more convenient 
than surveying with theodolite, esjiecially with the configiiratioii which the working 
chambers in our mines generally liavc. 

According to the regulations of the Swedish Mining Act of May 16, 1884, 
all plans and sections of ore-mines must be drawn on a scale of 1 : 800, and 
must be made in conformity with a Normal Map, drawn up by the Mining 
Department (^Hergsofverstyrel8en«)- Consequently all shafts ami other excavations 
must bo shown on the plans. Further, both the parts of the excavation where ore 
of different kinds occur, and tJiose occupied by the country, gangues, dykes, etc., must 
be distinctly marked with certain specified colours. Contrary to the rule in other 
countries, it is decreed that no more than one horizontal section may be drawn 
on each sheet, and this rule has been followed in Sweden ever since mine plans 
first liegan to be drawn up, 27 D years ago, or in 1629. 

The mine plans made in this way give a very clear and exact idea, not only 
of the configuration of the excavation, but also of the mode of occurrence of the 
ores contained in the mine, and, for that, matter, everything pertaining to the 
geological conditions of the mine. 

According to the Mining Act, it is also decreed that all mine plans must be 
drawn in duplicates. One of these copies is to be kept at the mine, and fto be 
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produced to the State Mining Official on demand ; and the other is to be forwarded 
to th4 Offi,(ie of Mine Maps, a division of the Board of Trade at Stockholm, 
where Uhore is thus deposited a complete collection of all the mine plans in the 
country — a collection quite unique, no other countrj^ having anything si^nilar. 
It is also ]>re8cribed that in all Piiiies which are being worked every new" piece of 
work must bo survoyc^d 
and mai)i)ed, at the lat(;st, 
before the end of the 
year aft('r it is begun, 
and it is the inine-ow"ntu*'s 
duty to forwapl these 
supphiinentarv surveys to 
tin; <)t‘Me(s of Mine Maps, 
whereby tin* eollection of 
plans at this ofH(;e is 
fully suj»plfuient»Ml fnun 
year to voar. and kept 
exactly likf* those ])re- 
servcfl at tlie. inines. 

In order still bt;tter to 
illustrate the, ge^dogieal 
and Ollier conditions of 

the iniiH-s. it has for a Mimuff Alidade. 

long time been nsuai io 
make }no(l(di* of the inines; hut 
only during tin; last thirty years that 
these models havi* been earriiMl out in a 
manner fully suitable for the }uir}»ose. 

Tlie models are of two tyjies. 

M'lieii a iiiodid is to be made of a 
mine with, at the most, d to h levels, 
the contours of the working areas and 
the geological conditions of each level 
an* jiainted in oil-colours on glass plates, 
all ill conformity with the normal maji. 

Then these glass jdates are jilaced one 
above the otluT, and at a distance from 
each other exactly in proportion to the 
distance hetW(;eii the (lifl\;rciit levels 
represented, and so that each glass will 
have a jierfectly exact position in relation 
to the othi'rs. 

If, on tlie other hand, a model is 
to be made of a mini* with a larger 
number of levels, tlie aforesaid type of Muiniq Plain Table. 

mi no- models cannot be used, but thou 

the following method must be resorted to. The different levels are cut out of 
stiff white ]»asteboard, on which the .ores, etc., arc marked with the resjiective 
colours. Then th(;so sijctions an* fastened on squares of wire stretched on wooden 
fwpes, w"hich are ])laced the one over the other so that each will have its exact 
pd^ioii in relation to the others. 

Bbth of these model types are very practical, and give a clear idea of the 
of the working areas in relation to each other, the mode of occurrence 
of thc'iOre, and the other geological conditions of the mine. 

SwS^ea. 

V. 
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For the coal-mines the same surveying-methods are generally used as in 
other roal-producing countries. Maps of coal-mines shall be made on a scale of 
1 : 1,500, and, furtlicrmore, the same iirovisions and regulations apply to these as 
to the ore-mines, as specified above. 


Mine legislation. 

Ore mines. .Vccording to the Mining Act of May ir>, 18«4, ever}' Swedish 
subject has the right to take out a concession of mineral deposits which contain: 
a) the or(‘s of the following metals, viz. gold, silver, ]datimim, (juicksilver, lead, 
coj)p(T, iron with the (‘X(’(‘]»tion of lake and bog ores, manganese, chromium, 
coi)alt, nickel, zinc, tin, titanium, molybdenum, wolfram, bismuth, arsenic, and 
antimony; h) sul])hur pyrites, 'magnetic pyrites, and grapliite; — providing that 
these iiiiiKTal deposits are situated at a distauct‘ of less than 200 meters from 
dwelling-house, hiiilding-lot. (»r garden* 

The claim-holder has a right fo do prospecting within the bounds of the 
claim, which embraces a eircle with a radius of 100 meters. The owner of the 
ground is entitled to a balf-sli 're with the own(T of the mine, in the work and 
the iirotiis) arising Tlierefrom. When the de]a)sit is laid oj»en, a certain area 200 
meters stpiaiv is assigned wit Inn which tlie (»wner of the mine has exclusive right 
to work. Tli(' boiiit(larif‘s of this urea (*xt<‘n<l downwani \(*rtically. 

A certain amount ot work is to i'e iloiie ytarly on lh(‘ said area; if not, 
the rights arc for!eit(*(i, and th(‘ d<‘posit then may he subject to a new elaiiii. 

Coal-mines, (.’oal-deposits cannot he acquired as ordinan' claims. The right 
111 explore and w<jrk such dejKisiis i'J granted !►>’ the King by s]>ecial concession, 
iljc boundaries extt'iid downward \eir:eally- Sucli a concession may not embrace 
more than one thousand six hundred hectares (about 4,tM)n acres). The holder 
of the cone(ssion is obliged to pay a certain aiinral royalty to the owiht of the 
ground, and shall, besides, do a eertain amount of work on tho concession. 


2 . THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 

For centuries tiie iron ])ro<liietion has Keen one of tlie most imjiortaiit 
industries of Sw^^lon, and Swedish iron is rcmowned for its excellent 
quality. The cause of this is the existence of large deposits of jiure 
ore and that charcoal lias been, and is still, the only fuel used in the 
jiroeess of making pig^ iron. 

As long as charcoal was exclusively used in all countries in tlie 
j)rocess of makingj ])ig iron, Swedcm held a very juominent position in 
the iron production also as regards the fjuanHiy ju’oduced. About 1730, 
coke was beginning to be used for this j)roces.s in England, but for the 
refining, charcoal wa> used to the close of the 18th century, when a 
new process of refining (puddling) was invented, in wdiich fossil coal 
was used. Posse.ssing very little of fossil fuel, Sweden has not, after 
this change of things, t)een able to take part in the new mass production, 
but is now' furnishing iron only of the best quality^ by reason of its 
pure fuel, free from sulphur. 
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Up to the early part of the 19th century, Sweden still produced 
nearly 10 per cent of all the pig iron production in the world, but this 
proportion has been greatly diminished by the conditions just mentioned. 
The figures attached will give an idea of the state of our iron industry 
during the last generation; in order to obtain a better view of the same 
« ^the mining of ore is here ])resented as well as the jn’oduetion of pig iron 
and ingot metal (steel). 


Sweden’s iierceiitage of the world’s 
production. 


Average. 

Iron ore. 

Pig iron. 

Ingot metal. 

Iron ore. 

Pig iron. 

Ingot metal. 

1866 70 .. 

5r)3,7r)9 

267,8.54 

8,220 

2-21 

2-45 

1'43 

3871 

7or),26;3 

332.456 

17,144 

2-39 

2*35 

1-23 

18715, M> 

726,712 

3.57,224 

27,465 

205 

2-36 

0-88 

1881 85 .... 

877,408 

429,377 

63,763 

1 91 

2- 08 

107 

188*5 ilO.. .. 

0B2,47O 

446,578 

122,289 

1-81 

1-84 

1*20 

18<.*1 85 

1,519,325 

471,147 

173,465 

2 76 

3 -76 

1-27 

18% 00 

2.294.760 

517,796 

274.374 

2-97 

1-41 

116 

In 1000 

2,6<)9,5(K) 

526,868 

300,536 

2'96 

1-28 

109 


Our ])tu’< eiitage of the world’s total pig iron production has thus 
gone down as early as in the middle of the sixties to per cent. 
AV(‘ have maintained our ])Osition in regard to the steel manufacture, 
wliich gives additional evidence as to this entire industry of ours more 
and more l)ecoming specialized to the highest (qualities. 

The ]>r()hlein s(‘t ladbre us \^ith regard to our iron industry is 
evidently how we shall he able to bring about a rHannfacturing industry 
ou a large scale. As is generally known, the hope is entertained in 


Table 101. The Iron produrtion of Sireden, in J87 6 : Metric tons.® 


Average for 
the ycar.s 

Pig 

iron.’* 

Tas tings 
from 
blast 
furnace. 

! ; 

1 Bessemer! ‘dartin 

i 

1 ! 

Crucible. Unrolled 
ingot j blister 
metal. 1 steel.^ 

; 

Bar 1 
iron.® ! 

1876 80 

‘ ;;.5(),414 

6,810 

112,187 21,608 3,443 

2.414 


213.163 ! 

1881 8.5 

' 423.376 

•5, ‘.'01 

151.184 47,976 14,077 

1,710 

. 

262,194 ; 

imy 90 

. 441,876 

4,702 

205,945 73.102 ! 47,489 

1.698 


260.434 

1891 95 

465,141 

■ 6.(HMi 

21,5,770! 88,089’ 83,981 

.598 

797 

276,370 

18%, (Kt 

! 510,004 

: 7,792 

192,147 101,403 171,123 

931 

920 

320,670 

i In 1896 

: 487,147 

: 7,271 

188.3%; 114,120 ■ 142,301 

604 

624 

321,615 I 

i » 3897 

. 530.893 

! 7,.m 

189,632: 107,679, 165,^36 

691 

92‘2 

309,715 j 

> 1898 

523,960 

■ 7.806 

l%,923i 102,2f>l. 160.706 

1,013 i 

! 1.148 

306,^148 

i » 1891* 

48J»,231 

i 8.496 

195,;mi' 91,898 179,357 

1.225 1 

974 

335,706 i 

i » 19(K) 

; 518,787 

; 8,081 

188,41)5:. 91,065:207,418 

1,121 j 

932 

329,9651 


* Except 4•o^taill black -work and - nianufacturrs. — * In the rest of the Tables and in 
the text, the following column (castings from blast furnace) is also included under the 
head of ])ig iron. — “ Including puddle bars. — * In the rest of the Tables and in the 
text, where not otherwise stated, Bessemer, Martin, and Crucible ingot xiictaJ are com- 
prehended in the designation of >ingot metal (steel)*. Unrolled Blister steel might also 
here be included, which, however, has not been done in the official Mining Statistics for 
later years. For 1876 fH) unrolled Blister steel is included in Crucible ingot metal. — 
^ Bar iron in its widest sense, thus including charcoal blooms and billets, not specified 
shapes, merchant-bars as well as wire rods in coils, and tube billets. — ® A 2,204 lbs. 
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this rts]>(:‘ 0 t of l)e.ing able to make use of electricity; all over the 
world, anti not least in Sweden, diligent endeavors are made to solve 
this ]>rol»lciu. 

A general view of the iron industry of SwtMlen daring 1876/1900 
is o•i^ in the Tabl(» on th<» pre(‘ediug page. As to head miiries, general 
views relating to earlit'r times are given in the following pages under 
their respe(‘tive divisions. 

A> to the export of iron and steel, unwrouglit nr only partly 
finished, we are informed by the eomniertdal statistics that the same, 
has ainminb'd in value as follows:^ 


Year. 

Millioi) A- 

Million 

Year. 

Million 

Year, 

Million 

Vear. 

Millie I) 

, ' ^eur. 

kronor 

kronor. 

kronor. 

kronor. 

kronur. 

1871 ... 

ol o(> J8< <■ ... 

... 

1883 ...*. 

. 38 3-2 

188U ... 

33 on 

l S3.'> .. 

. .32 o;. 

1S7-J... 

. r>Je7 ’ 1S7S .. 

... 28 38 

1884 

. 42*4 

18‘.M) ... 

... 33‘o.'i 

1838 .. 

. . 3 to 2 

lS7;i.... 

.. IST'J... 

... iiO r<» ; 

188,'. .. 

34 11 

1831 - 

... 32 13 

1837 ... 

... 33<^s 

]874... 

.. : 1880 .. 

... 41c 1 ‘ 

1883 .. 

. 31 

1832 .. 

... 31 oil 

18‘*8 . 

. 34« 1 

187:>... 

, 11 fr2 '■ 18<1 ... 

... 31*00 

1887... 

- 32 

1833 .. 

28 e.*,' 

18! >3 . . 

12 20 

J87t5 . . 

. ; lS8:i,.. 

... 40;.:> 

1888 ^ . 

. 2i»-28 

1834 .. 

2") :*'■> 

1300 .. 

.. 43!c> 


The averages of tht* tive-yearly periods, from lN71 to 190(), are 
res}>eetively 62'.so, 38*sy, H3 ss, and dPms !uilIion kronor. 

These tigur.s are by no means gratifying. Tiie maximum was attained 
1872 — thirty years ago. 

Thf* uKporfs of un wrought iron and ste<*l ]jas during the sann* time 
varied very little, and has generally amounted to .‘J or 4 million kronor 
yearly. 

During the first ]>art of the nineteenth e.entury, pig iron was (‘hietlv 
produced and from this, by refining in charcoal-forges, soft iron, which 
was to the largest part exported as bar-iron to foreign conntri(‘s to ])e 
tliere converted into steel and manufaetnred into finer artie](*s. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, on tin* otlier hand, the iron industry 
has in Sweden as well as in other countries made very great technical 
progress. Thus, many technical improvements have been made in the 
process of making pig iron, and new rctining processes, such as Hessemer 
and Open heaii:b, have been introduced. 

The foreign soft basic ingot rnetal has, hovvevtw, been a rather 
sharp competitor to the Swedish iron refined in char<’oal forges, the 
production of which consequently has been reduced, hut on the <*.ontrary 
the manufacturing of the excellent Swedish ingot metal has ra]>idly 
progressed; of this the home and foreign expositions, in whi(^h the larger 
Swedish iron wmrks, such as Domnarfvet, IJddeholm, Bofors, Finspiing, 
Xykroppa, Soderfors, Iggesund and others, have taken part, bear ample 
witness. 

Concerning the method of production of different kinds of iron, an 
historical account is here given, the extensivenc,ss of which, compared 
wdtb the treatment generally devoted in this work to technical ques- 

’ A l.runa - l io shilling or 0 *268 dollar. 
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tiona, may be justified by the fact of Ihe iron irdu&try in all iimW 
having been of great interest to our countiy, no less from an economiea 
point of view than from the consideration of the tecrhnical development 
of our peo])]e. 

Before proceeding to this, however, we must devote some atten 
tion to the question which, as shown above, bas exccrciscd a deciding 
influence on the development of our iron industry, nano'ly the fad 
question. 


Fuel 

Tin* fuel used in oiii- iron ]»rodu*‘1 ion is pri]irip:i!ly ciiiu ■•.nl and 
\vo<wl, wluh* tbs>il coal and cok(‘, as ai>o ]K‘at and prui-'-oal, aic less 
in use. 

Wood is us(‘d in the S\v<*dish ])rodnctioii of iron in heating fur- 
]iaccs, ofttni mixed with juat or coal, in the producers fb’ ( )]jen hearth 
furnaces, in puddling fnniaccs, and in the making of blister steel. 

Fharcoal. All ]»ig ir<»n and iron ivfined in forges is made exclusively 
willi charcoal, 'fliis charcoal is prodnsed ])rinci]»ally in eliarring-staeks 
in the foj-e.sts, l)nt als4) in (diarring-kilns at tht^ iron works. Tlu're are 
also along the coast in tin* northern part of the country a large lunnber 
of saw-mills wlieic charcoal is ina<le from t]i(‘ wastc-w(H>tl, also l»y Imrning 
in stacks. 1'jiis so called saw-mill cliart'oal is transported in vessels and 
by rail to llu' central part of Sweden, where the j)rinci})al iron industry 
is carried on. 



Charcoal stack iritk wood ready stacked. 
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Charcoal stack in operation. 


The reason why charcoal is generally made in the forests in churrinje-stacks is 
that the charcoal can easily be transported on skntees in winter withtuU its beins 5 
necessan^ to make any expensive roads. In j>laccs where ji larger (piantity of charcoal- 
wood can be floated to the iron works, kilns are most suitable for charring the wood. 

Iluriiing in stacks is done either in vertical or horizontal stacks. There is 
no real dilierence between thorn, excr^pt that consequentlv the wood in the former 
is piled on end, in the latter laid horizontally. 

Burning in a Swedish vertical stack is done as follows: The wood to be 
burned, which consists ol sjrruce and pine, is in wintertime cut into lengths of 
2*5 metejs, partly barked, piled in small ojmn stacks, and left to drv during 
the summer, but is not burnt until the next autumn or winter. The place for 
the burning-stack is chosen where there is plenty of wood, in order that many 
piles may he burnt on the same bottom, since a charring stack on a new bottom 
never burns evenly, and therefore produces less charcoal than on an old bottom. 
Furthermore, the earth should be dry and well leveled and free from stones and 
roots. In the center of this stack-bottom some logs or wood are ])laced in a 
circle, which is piled in such a way that a narrow vertical shaft or drum is 
formed, in which the lighting of the stack takes place. The placing of the wood 
is then continued in circles around the drum, care being taken to place the smallest 
and driest wood near the center and the outside of the stack, the coarser wood 
being placed between, and the big ends of the logs resting on the ground. Thus, 
th^ outer wood will lean towards the center of the stack, which has the form of 
a truncated cone. 

On the top of the stack small wood and twigs are laid in such a way that 
the upper part of the wood-pile obtains a convex form. The wood having thus 
been piled, the whole stack is covered with spruce twigs, and in order to keep this 





Charcoal stack completely charred. 


in place, the twijys are ]Hit in iKJtwcen the wood, beginning at the bottom or foot 
of the stack and continninj? njiwards. 

Then the twijts ar(! ctucred with a layer of chanroal-diist and sand, which 
is kept ill iK)sition by means of narrow boards or s]>lit-wood, held by supports 
from the ^Toiind. Tin; figure on i>. 710 shows the stack with its outer covering 
in burning. The lighting is done either with charcoal or dry wood. In the 
former case, glowing coals are dropj»ed through the drum to the bottom of the 
stack, and then the drum is tilled with charcoal and the o])oning at the top is 
c](»scd. From time to time the drum is ojumed, and as the charcoal is consumed 
wood is put in its place, and this is continued until the n])i»er part of the stack 
heoomcs burned; during the whole time only a few holes for the draught are 
kept ojien at the foot of the stack to let in the air necessary for combustion. 
Afterwards lioles arc opened at the upper edge of the side of the stack in order 
to let out the smoke, which are again closed when the burning of the wood has 
reached it, land n(^w smoke-holes arc then opened further down ; in the same way 
the work is continued to the foot of the stack, where the burning is finished. 
If the stack ho lit with wood, this should be fully dry and (diojjped fine. 

The principle of stack-burning is that only so much wood is burnt in the 
stack during the charring as is recpiired to dry the wood, eva]>orate the w^ater, 
and decoii)])ose the wooil, and also that no escaping gases are allowed to pass 
through already fully charred coal, as these would thereby he partially consumed 
and become softer. 

By the smoke escaping from the smoke-holes, the charcoal-burner judges what 
part of th(j stack is charred, but he observes it still better from the resistance 
made by the inside when an iron rod is inserted into it; if this is easily done 
the wood is charred, otherwise not. 

When the wood is charred, its volume decreases, the stack becomes smaller, 
which is clearly demonstrated in the above figure, which shows the gtack com- 
pletely charred, compared with the figure on the foregoing page. 
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When the hiirninjr is eemploted, the charcoal is taken out a littU* at the 
time, earc being taken to sprinkle the charcoal in case it, when exposcil to the 
air, should catch tire, and the charcoal is collected in a ring around the bottom 
ot* the stack. 

The charcoal ought to be left in this way at least eight days in order to 
avoid danger of cat«’liing tire when transimrted into the st<jrage-hanse; it is often 
cullectt'd in a cIom' to the liottoia of the sltick, and is then covered and 

kejd there until the road allows transporting if. 

An ordinal*) stack is lo meter in diameter, and is burnt in four wcHsks. 
From .‘">0 lieotiditers of \^ood piled in the stack, one ^stig — *J0 hectoliters — 
of cliarcoal is ]>roduced. 



Charcoal sta(k after burning. 


During tin*, idling and raking out, as well as during the first W(‘ek of the 
burning, 2 men are riMjuired, hnt during the remaining tiim^ only one. 

Horizontal stack. The bottom of this stack is rectangular, the length of 
the wood r, to 7 im ters, and it is jdled in such way that the length of the wood 
measures the width of the slack. The stuck is covered with sprma^-twigs ami 
sand, after which tin cliarring is condiictijd on the same principle as for the vor- 
tical stack. 

Charring in kilns is practised only at a few iron works. The kilns, built 
of common bricks, are of a very sim]>lo design. Their capacity is ‘2,r>00 cubic 
-'leter, tinir sbajie a parallelopijMjd with arched roof and hidck bottom. lleJow 
the bottom is one or two finsplaccjs, from which the gase.s by means of channels 
entei into the \yood through 4 to o openings in the bottom. Hy means of tho 
gases Mie water is ex]adled, the w(»od dried and charred, and the gases escaping 
rom the furnace are pulled out at the bottom of the furnace hy means of draught 
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from 2 wo(Klen stacks or brass-pipes placed on the outside, one on each side of 
the ends of the kiln. For the charging of the kiln there are 2 or 3 openings 
at different heights, provided with iron doors. The wood having been chiirrged, 
which requires about 8 days, the firing begins. 

While the wood is drying, a considerable quantity of steam escapes, and in 

order to give vent for the same the upper door is kept open, but afterwards 

shut, and the tiring is continued until the escaping smoke from the drums is 

thin and blue and has a tendency to burn. The fire-place is then closed up 
with masonry and the furnace allowed to cool during 10 days, when it is opened 
and the charcoal taken out. 'Fhe whole yirocess lasts a])Out 40 days, and of the 
2,000 cubic meters of wood chargeil, 90 »stig8» of charcoal are obtained. 

For the firing, about 10 ])er c<;iit wood is consumed, riic charring in kilns 
gives a somewhat larger ]>erceiitage of charcoal than burning in sta(*ks, but the 
charcoal is considered to have somewhat. h(^at and not to be fully well 
burnt. Tlje Managing Director of Stora K(>pj>arbiTgs Ihjrgslag, Mr. il. L /jjuvff- 
hera^ has designed charcoal kilns of <juitc a difiereiit typi^, used at the Doninarfvet 
Iron Works, 'riicise kilns fitted with fireplaces, are hiiilt in a row, only seiparated 
by walls, and connected with each oth(T by fines and valves, in such a manner 
that wlien oik; of tiie kilns is heat(‘d th<; steam and gases pass into the next kiln 
fo dr> tlu; wood in it, and wher» this wood is dried, the firing cunimeiicos in this 
kiln, and tlie gases from tlii'« are ullowe^i to ])ass into the third kiln, etc., the 
wlinle, thus l<‘nMln7 a continuous furnace system. 'I'lie cost of labour is low, the 
amount of vNood used hiss, and the coal juodiiced i)f about tin* same quality as the 
coal charred in kilns gentTall}. 

Fossil coal. 'Dm* Swedish fossil <*oal unfit for eok(‘ iiuikiu^, and 
lui.s not been us<*d in the iron indiwfry. The fossil eoal here used for 
]n’odneers, is iy ini|»orti‘«|. 

Foke. In Swedeii tiiere is only one (‘oke works, at Islhnff near 
Stoekliolni. which niak(‘s coke from iin(>orted fossil coal. The works 
liave rh) eidvc-ovens of (’oj»j>tb‘’s system, and asliing-w orks, the ma- 
eliinery of whieh is worku'd by o-us from t ‘ < oke-ovt'iis. The yearly 
ontnut is 21MMK) tons of coke, which i.'^ consmned wltiiin the country in 
cnjuila-fununes and for other ])nr])Oses. 

An a('c<mnt of our Peat iiMlustry is g:i\en later on in the .section 
Inanled Mannfael tiring Industry. Peat is used, in our iron industry ex- 
clusively in ovens for ()]ien hearth and heating^ furnaces. Vtat coal has 
not yet been broug;ht into use, either in tlie ])ig’ iron ])roduction or 
in refining^ in hearths on aeeount id’ its producers high }>erceutage of 
j)hos])horus. 


Pig iron. 

Tlie ])roduction of pig iron in tlie jirincijial countries from 1871 is 
given in Table. 102 (p. Tib), and a iliagramniatic chart of this production 
in Sweden from 186(5 is })resented on page 721. Some statistical details, 
serving to show the technical and economical I'oiidition of the same, are 
given in Table 103. From this the number of blast furnaees is seen 
to have decreased from an average of 222 for 1861, (55 to only 135 
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Table 102. WotWb production of pig iron. Metric tons k 2,204 lbs. 


Coantries. 


Average Average 
1871/75. 1881/85. 


Average \ Average | Average 
1886/90. ! 1891/95. | 1896/00. 


In 1900. 


Sweden 

Great Brit, and Irel. 

Belgium 

Germany. 

Austria 

Hungary 

France 

Ruusia 

United States 

Other countries 


332,456 
6,561,822 
589,353 
1,945,661 
315,981 ; 
152.966 ! 
1,264,637 ; 

388,702 i 
2,284,265 
335,271 . 


429,377 ! 
8,227,085 i 
719,761 * 
3,410,516 i 
475,247 : 
185.426 
1,899,406 : 

493,421 . 
4.369,914 • 
476,890 


446,578 ; 
7,883,201 i 
780,874 i 
4,214,549 
.573,299 
235,889 
1,6,92.741 
695.498 
7,192.581 
569.16,5 


471,147 ; 
7,360,536 ! 

766,098 ^ 
5,081,844 
68fi,432 
322.622 ; 
2,006,291 ' 
1,184.515 
8,263,142 
607.778 


517,796 1 
9,002.201 I 
1,<.K)6.317 : 
7,416,(i96 
931.86,8 ■ 
443,507 
2.524.993 i 
2.241.721 
[1,675.80.S 
S95.6S‘; 


526,868 

9,052,107 

1.018,507 

8,520.f.-i0 

1, (KX),207 
455,558 

2, r>6‘.».424 i 
2.871,988 : 
[4.f *09.869 ! 
1.190,411 1 


Total ! 14,171,114 ’ 20,0S7,043 ! 24,2;82,375 | 26,750,405 30.6s5.903 41,348,479 t 


for 19(M), while on tho contrary tln^ output ])cr blast fiiri .ice lias in- 
creased from 923 tons to 3,903 tons, and j)er diem from d o 8 ton.s to 
13-81 tons. The output per blast furnace has since 1833 increased nine 
limes, and per diem five times. 

Of the total y>^V/ iron p?'odttctwft of Sweden during 1896,, 1900, the average 
])orc<iiitagos for the ditLa-ent Laos were: Ko])parbcrg 26)'46 Orebro 25*74 
Ootieborg 13*98 %, Venulaiid 10 7 9 V V(3stmajiland lO'oa V Uppsala 5*05 % 
Ostcrgothnid 3*2 7 V Vcsternorrland 1*62 % and Kalmar 1*4 9 the i-emuinirig 
1*5 7 •i, were divided on the iJins of Stt^ckholia, Sodernianland, JonkOping, and 
Kronoberg. The avesrago outp’it ]>er diem i« highest for the Doninarfvet Iron 
Works, in the Liiu of Kopparberg, this in 1901 having amounted to 46*83 tons 
per fiirnaee. 

More than 80 % of the \)ip; iron production in Sweden Ls used for 
manufacture within the country. The ejpnrts are gjiven in Table 104. 
As shown there, Sweden also imports quite considerable quantities of 
pig iron, which is consumed by the foundries. 

The eonsumpiioH of pig iron in Sweden amounts at present per 
inhabitant to about 9(5 kilograms a year, wbiidi is a very high figure as 
(‘ompared with the average for Europe being only about 70 kilograms. 
Still the consumption in our country sliow.s very little increase of la.te, 
— quite a peculiar feature. 

The pig iron production has in course of time undergone consider- 
able changes. An historical account of these is likely to be of greater 
interest regarding our country than any other. 

In most ancient times, wrought iron was always made in Sweden as in other 
coantries direct from the ore. The first more known method used for this work 
was the blast forging (blilstersmide). The blast forge (sec the figure p. 717) was 
about 2 meter high, the hearth of which was rectangular and the shaft round and 
widening ujiwards. The ore was lake ore and the fuel wood, with which the small 
shaft was filled. When this wood had been charred, a certain quantity of ore 
was charged, and then the blast by means of small bellows was put on.* When 
the charcoal was consumed, a lunq) of iron and some slag rich in iron were left 
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Table 103. The Pla iron proditclion of Sweden, Metric tons k 2,tJ04 Ms*. 


Year. 

Produc- 

tion. 

'rous. 

Average 
for the 
years 

Produc- 

tion. 

Tons. 

Average 
for the 
years 

Blast 
fur na- 
ves in 
opera- 
tion. 

; Total 
t number 
, of da V s 
: of' 

work. 

Production. 

Produc-’l Tunii. ; 

tion. — 

liVrlUu»t p,,,. 

Tons. 2 !' !"’“■- tlit'm.4 ’ 

1636 1 

406 

1808 

7:4,100 

1861 6.5 

222 

30,678 

S04.82(!|' i 6-fi« 

1650 

. 10.400 

1810 

r>4,ooo 

1866 70...: 

232 

35,4.11 

; IBH:! i 7i<; 

3660 

. 22.6fK) 

1836 40 .. 

3 17, OCX) 

1871.75 ... 

215 

40.54.5 

XVJ.m i ti-io 

1665 

22.1CK) 

1841 45.. 

: Pi2,(K)0 

1876 80 . 

195 

37, <>.5*4 

;«7,2-i4i' l,8:u , 9 40 

1681 

44.500 

1846 50.. 


1S81 85. 

386 

41,777 

4“>y,;l77? 2..'508 10 28 ' 

1747 50... 

:i;i,ooo 

1851 55 . 

J50,(HX) 

18S6 iX)... 

159 

:i8,7iK) 

44(;,r.78l| 2^19 i 11'51 . 

1790 

.i 7S,(K)0 


177,(XX) 

1801 95... 

150 

:j8,ir)8 

471,147 1! 3.141 ; 12 s.l ' 

1801 

. 77,000 

j 1856 6(» .. 


1896 00. - 

141 

:48,834 

.517,7S>ii ;; 3,B72 i 13 »8 ■ 

1805 

, 7P.4W 



In PXK).. 

135 

:48,148 

r)2(!,8ll8ii .3,903 ^ 13-81 . 


oti tltf Lottoin of th*‘ iiiTii:K‘o. 'I his lnin]> \^as romovtwi t»y iiuians of a pair of 
toners aiui forjLiotl. — Iron ]»t*o(Iu»*(‘<1 by this method was gtiiicrally known during 
the twoltfh and tliirleontb (♦.‘nftiries far )»ey<ind the limits of the country by the 
name (»f i^.'innaul u o)t. 

DMrin>: tin* tiiteenTli eeiiturv rinse fiirnae<s were mad(‘ high(T, and the shaft 
w’as narrowed to\,ards Oic' top: in>tead of lake ores hard orts began to la; useil. 
and charcoal took tin* ])hice of wood. 'I'lnj heat was increased, the reduction 
was more coin]d<ite, and an ir<ni higluT in carifon and mon? fu.sible was obtained, 
which could l>e ta]»p(Hl from tlic tnrnace. The tiirnaces cmild b(i work(ai coiiti- 
uuoiisly, the consum])tioii of fuel decreased, tlie iron in the ore was more cdiii- 
pletely extra<*.ted, )>ut still the iron received liad an entindy ditlenuit cliaracter, 
wherefore Imtli the furnace and the iron were given sjuaial names; th(‘ former 
was called intfsn/nt i blast-funnu'e), and the latter (pig-iron). 'I'his 

pig iron w'as afterwards by rctining converted into wrought iron, which in the 
older furnac(}S was obtained direct. 

Tliis ]n*indp]e of tirst prc]»aring pig inm from tlu^ oni, and then wnuight-iron 
and steel from tin' ]»ig iron by means of an «>\idiziiig melting j)Ra*(Jss in tlun’orges 
or tlio furnaces, 1ms during tlie Itdlowing eeiituries ii]» to the jmesent Time been 
the same, although, as lias already been stated, great iirii>rov(*ments have been 
made both in the production and tin; relining of pig iron. detailed description 
of the Swedish method of imodiicing iron will h(^ given in the following pages. 

During the 14tii and loth eoiitiiries, blast furnaces took the place 
of blast forg:in^ for the jjroduelion of ])ig iron. Tht^se furnaces were 
in construction .somewhat similar to the ])la.st for/^es. The lower part 
of the furnace was built of g^ranite, hut the outside of the upper 
part, ol timber, and in the space between this and the shaft w^as 
a tilling of earth and sand. The heig^ht of the furnace was only 7 
meters. 

‘ Besides* 3,500 tons of Osmund iron. * Here are also included the comparatively 
small quantities of castings direct from blast furnace (see Table tl9, p. 643), which arc 
not included in the i*eJative figures of the tw’o following columns. — ® Corresponding 
figures amounted in 18:13 to 4U tons, in 1838 to 478, in 1843 to 571, in 3848 to 622, in 
38ij3 +0 624, and in 1858 to 678 tons. — * Corresponding average amounted in 1838 to 

tons, in 1838 to 3 l7, in 1843 to 3*73, in 1848 to 3 y«, in 1853 to 4 f>9, and in 1858 
to 5‘89 tons, - * Per blast furnace and per diem. 
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The blast funtaces were 
built near small water-courses 
(small rivers or streams), which, 
ho'jrever, only for a short time 
during spring and siinimer fur- 
nished sufficient water-power to 
run the hollows for the blast uschI 
for the furnace. As in tlie blast 
forge, the hearth of the blast 
furnace was rectangular and th<5 
balance of the furnace shaft of 
a circular form. 

At first only lake and bog 
ores were used in the blast fur- 
naces but later also hard ru'cs. 

'riie old blast forg<?s wore, liow- 
evor, only gradually oxchang(jd 
for bhist furnaces as both kinds 
were simultaiKJOusly in use for nearly two centuries. As late as at the end of 
the isth century blast forging was still can-ied on in the more remote forest 
districts of Ihilarne. 

rtM'hnically the production of pig iron made very slow )>rngress. Although 
the height of the blast furnace was somewhat increased and timber walls substituted 
by stone walls, th(5 shajie of the shaft and thd material of which it was built, 
the hlowing-machinery, etc., remained about the same uj> to the year 1830. 
'I’he figure on tin? next page shows a Swedish blast furnace from this i>eriod. It 
is only about 11 meters high which was then the usual height. At that i)eriod, 
however, several im])ortant im])rovemcnts were made. Hot blast came into use, 
the stack was built of fire i)riek8 instead of stone, and the lower ])art, i. e. the 
hearth, rammed with a iiiaTerial consisting of quartz and a litth‘ fip* clay. 

'riiese rammed hearths were very durable, whereby the run of the blast 
furnace was prolonged, liut a more important im))rovement, however, was in- 
troduced in roasting th(^ ores. Previously this had l)e<‘u done in roastingstalls, 
which now were exchanged for kilns fired with wood or gas fnun the blast furnace. 
Tliesi? kilns were more and mon? im]»roved, until Mr. /J*. Director of 

x-Jarnkimloret# (see p. 7r»l), in IHoO introduced his well known type of roasting 
kiln of a very ptjrfect design, which has greatly contributed to the excellent quality 
of the Swedish iron. 


Table 104, Imports^ e,rportSy and consumption of pig iron in Sweden, 

31ctric^ tons a 2.304 lbs. 


Aver.age for the 

j 

1 Mean 

population. 

Produe- 

tion. 

i Imports, j 

‘ Exports. 

i Surplus 

1 

1 exports. 

! Tons. 

Consumption. 

i 

years 

Tons, 

; Tons. \ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Kilog. peri 
inhnb. i 

1861/65 

,3,993,000 

4.166.000 

4.274.000 
4,500, (XX) 

4.60.5.000 

4.742.000 

4.832.000 

5.032.000 

5.117.000 

204,826 

267,854 

3J12,456 

.5,533 
4.530 : 

14,212 

24,280 

54,320 

35,973 

53,0t>3 

8,679 

19,750 

40,884 

196,147 
248,104 j 

! 49 

1866/70 

1 60 

1871, /76 

13,436 i 

291.572 1 

68 

1876/80 

.357,224 

429,377 

15,900 1 
20,050 i 

20,073 

337,151 
396.334 ' 

75 

1881/85 

33,043 

33,690 

38,739 

35,548 

86 

1886/90 

446, ,578 
471,147 
517,796 

25,515 : 
28,027 j 
47,2a3 1 

59,205 

412,888 ; 
432,408 ! 
482,248 1 

87 

1891/95 

1896 00 

60,766 

82,781 

89 

.96 

In 1900 

526,868 

50,932 i 

84,477 

33,545 

493,323 i 

96 



Old-fashioned Swedish blast forge tsee p. 7ir>). 
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Old fashioned Siredish blast furnace. 
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From 1860 to 1860 , several improvements were made in the construction of 
blast furnaces. Up to that time the building material used was slate and granite, 
which, however, necessitated heavy walls, and the whole structure preferably to be 
built in a parallelipipedical shape. As the height of the blast furnace was increased 
a. lighter construction was desirable, and for that reason only the lower part was, 
ad previously, built of cut stone while the upper part was all made of brick and 
of a round shape. 

When the blast furnaces were made larger and the hearths 
wider, it became necessary to increase tlie number of tuyeres in 
order better to distribute the blast in the furnace. The older 
blast furnaces had only one tuyere, which was afterwards, the 
fifties, increased to two or tlinK.*; a larger imiiilx'x could not 
suitably be a]»i)licd in a furnace of a rectangular section. On 
account of this, the stacks in 1870 ho were placed on beams 
resting on cast iron columns or tnjstles, -as had been customan’^ 
for some time at the foreign coke furnaces.* The first blast furnace 
of this construction was built in this country in 187r». I’he 
number of furnaces of this ty]>e has since been steadily in- 
creasing, although not very ra]>idJy. as this design could he adoptcMl 
only when a new furnace was erect<Hi, hut at iiresent, however, 
the greater number of Swedish blast furnaces are of this tyjie. in 
these blast furnaces the iiiimher of tuyeres were increased to 4, 
sometimes to 6, according to the size of th(‘, furnace, and the fur- 
nace walls w<‘.r(; made cousid<Tabiy thinner than was ])reviously 
customarv . 

The blast furnaces erected during the last decenniuins are 
to IH intders high, the latter being the iuaxinmm for a charcoal 
furnace, as th(i attempts to increase the height still more have 
not given satisfactory results. 'J'he furnaceshaft is now at the 
bottom and top made in the sltatm of a truncated cone, the inter- 
mediate ]»art being <*ylindrical. 

When blast furnace gas in 18:10, 40 ht^gan to he used in hot- 
Mast stoves for heating the blast and in roasting kilns, the- gas was 
taken out through one or more*. i*orts in the fum-ice walls, 4 or 5 
meters below the to]) of tlie furnace. During tin veais 1H0() 7v', 
those gas-jmrts wenj altxTcd in such a way that irom the upper 
jKU't of the stack, i. c. the charging floor, a sheet -iron c}linder of 
the de]»th of .‘5 meters was sus]iemled, behind which the gas passed and was thence 
conducted through jmrts and flues to the kilns where it was to he used. This 
arrangement tor taking out the gas from blast turnaces has ]»rove(i to he very 
practical and is now used in all Swedish furnaces not provided with closed charging 
devict^. Closed charging devices have only of late come into use. I^evioiisly 
there have certainly lieen marie sevenil attempts to use such feed devices of dif- 
ferent t>]>es, but these attempts have not jiroved satisfactory, wherefore such devices 
have been abandoned. 'I’he circnmstances coiitrihuting to this are: that the dif- 
ference ill the specific gravity between charcoal and the heavy and compact hard 
ores makes a more accurate charging of charcoal and ore necessary than can be 
accomplished by the kind of charging devices used at coke-hlast furnaces abroad 
and as the charcoal often contains a large amount of water, in order to get rid 
of this, relati^ely large gas jiorts and gas flues are reejuired. If the charcoal 
contains much water a closed charging device is not desirable, no matter of what 
type it may be. Furthermore, it is to be taken into consideration that blowing 
engines and crushers at most of the Swedish works are run by waterpower, 
that not all the gas produced is required for the blast furnace, and, finally, that 
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at least ^ n of the gjis can bo taken out at the top of the furnace behind the 
cylinder witliont the use of a closed chsirjrinj^ device. This cylinder arranffement 
without closed chiirginjt device has the atlvantago of giving a drier and consequently 
more effective gas. The figure on ])agc Tilt shows a Swedish modern blast furnace 
open top stack, with cylinder arrangement. 

As stilted before, closed charging devices are, however, used at some blast 
furnaces, but then only at such works where the gas is used for other purposes, 
such as Open hearth furnaces, heating of ladles, converters, pit fiirniices, etc., 
and also where there arc arrjingcinents for drying charcoal. 

The charcoal is ahvays charged by certiiin measures, called 
ykolsiittning^, which however differs from 14 to 16 hectoliters 
aiH'ording to the size of the blast furnace. On each charcoal-charge 
the ore on the other hand is charged by weight, altered as re- 
quired. At the open top stack the ore is carefully distributed on 
the charcoal in such a way that a certain weiglit is cliiirged in 
a ring close to the wall, called 'imirsattning^, while the rest of 
the ore is evenly distrilmted on the charcoal. With a closed 
charging device it is scarcely possible to distribute the ore as 
well as in an oj»en toj» stack, hut the devices here in use are 
ill that r(^s]KMt superior to those abroad. 

Two different types of charging devices are in use, one by 
Mr. ('harloville, the other by Dr. H. Tholander. 

charcfincj tierire consists of a hopyier in 
which a bell is attached. Tiie angular space between this bell 
i.i (I the hop])er can be closed or ojxmed iiy lowering or 
raising a ring of a triangular cross-section. When the ajipa- 
ratns is closed, two ring-shaped (ompartinents are formed, the 
one between the ring and the boll, the other lictween the ring 
and the hopper. When the ring is lowered, the ore which is 
in the inner compartment falls towards the center of the stack, 
but the ore in the outer compartment towards the wall of tho 
stack. The apparatus is in design very similar to the one con- 
structed by the Englishman Coingts, which has been in use at 
several foreign blast furnaces. 

Tholander s charging device consists of the usual outer 
ring or hopper and inside this a small sheet-iron hopper, whii!h 
rests on the former by means of a vertical flange. The smaller 
hopper is kept closed by a bell, which by means of short chains 
is connected with the former in such a way that after the bell has been raised 
a certain distance, the smaller hopper has to follow. If the charcoal and part of 
the ore be charged in the inner hopper and the rest of the ore between this and 
the outer hopper, the bell then being raised, the first jiart of the (diarge falls towards 
the center, and with the further raising of the bell the hopper, as before stated, is 
also raised and the balance of ore falls towards the wall. In order better to distrihiito 
the ore in the position desired a vertical cylinder is suspended from the funnel. 

Charleville’s closed charging device was introduced in 1887 and Tholander’s 
in 1891, both being used to about the same extent. The annexed figure shows 
a Swedish blast furnace stack with Tholander’s closed charging device. 

Hot blast came into use as early as 18,S0/40, and already in the year 1835 
thirty five Swedish blast furnaces were provided with stoves. These stoves were 
all rather small and of the Wasseralfingcn system. The heating surface was 
about O’.'i square meter per cubic meter air required by the blast furnace per 
minute. The blast could be heated only to 100^ — 150® C. During 30 years 
scarcely any change was made in these stoves for the reason that the blast 
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furnaces were run on pii^ iron intended for use in the charcoal fnrjjes, and ex- 
perience had taii^'lit tliat, witli the acid sla*r produced (about hisilicate), the 
silicon in the iron ]>ecame too hijrh in case the temperature of the blast went 
above 200 . As soon as Ilessemcr pij? iron, however, was produced, more jmwerful 
stoves wer(j built, partly by increasinjr the heatiDy:-surface, partly ]>y exchanging 
the older type f(»r stoves with pijK^s placed vertically, according to (xjers’ system. 
During the last few deiuides, the heating surface of these stoves has been increased 
to 4 — r> square meters for each cubic meter of air required per minute by the 
blast furna(*(!, the result being a temperature of the blast of 450’ — 500" C. 
Hegeiierative-st(»ves are in use only at two works, viz., those of BjOrneborg and 
Domnarfvet; these stoves are of the Cowper system. 

These stoves were built seventeen years ago, but since that time they have 
not been erected at any more blast furnaces, the reason for this ]>robably being 
that a temperature of 450 — 500 may be had in the Gjers stoves, and that by 
increasing the temperature in the charcoal blast furnaces certainly a larger output 
may be had, but on the other hand very little is gained for the saving of char- 
coal, unless a pig iron of very high silicon or manganese is to be produced, 
which, however, is seldom required here. 

Apiiliances for drying the charcoal came in use during the years 1870/80. 
Only few' of the iron works have such arrangements for drying charcoal, but 
even where there are such, it is only done when the charcoal is particularly 
wet. Especially at Bessemer works, the drying of the charcoal is of great ad- 
vantage, because a more uniform pig iron is thereby obtained. The small blast 
furnaces in use during the first part of the last century, had a capacity of only 
20 to 40 tons production per week, but as the blast furnaces were made larger 
their capacity naturally increased and now amounts to 100 — 200 tons, depending 
on the size of the furnace and the rate at which it is driven. The driving of 
the furnace varies from 1 to 2-5 fillings per day, according to the reducibility 
of the ore. 

The Swedish blast furnace slags vary in basicity from 1*5 to 2*5 (alumina 
being counted as a base). Only exceptionally as in the making of Spiegcl-eisen, 
the slag is more basic, being singulo silicate. The slags generally contain some 
alumina but often considerable quantities of magnesia and protoxide of manganese. 

^ In the years 1899 1902 the prodnvtion has been resp. 498,000. 527,000, 528, (XX), and 
538,(K)0 tons (metric i.ons a 2,204 ihs.). 

Sioeden, 46 
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Karmansho Blast furnace, near Roping. 
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The fuel being free from sulphur, it is more economical to get rid of the sulphur 
hy roasting the ores carefully than by means of basic slag in the blast furnace, 
which always requires a high temperature to melt, and this the more so as the 
roasting has the advantage that the compact and refractory magnetites, which, 
as a rule, arc the ores chiefly used, thereby are rendered more porous and con- 
sequently easier to reduce, thus melting with smaller consumption of fuel. The 
s>ags have about the same basicity as the minerals belonging to the pyroxen- 
gToui>, thus also crystallizing in the same forms as these; well developed angite 
crystals freciucmtly occur in the slags. 

In slags with a high ]»crceiitage of magnesia olivenite crystals arc found, and 
in those containing much lime, w'olastonite crystals. The slag is only used for 
mailing slag-bricks, which are made simply by letting the slag run from the blast 
furnace dire< t into moulds of pig iron. 

The pig iron j>ro(luce(i varies in quality according to tlie use for 
which it is iuten<led: for refining in hearth, Bessemer, or 0]>en hearth 
]>rocess. The largest part of loundry iron is imported; only a small 
])art of what the country requires is manufactured here. On account 
of the perfect roasting of the ores, the Swedish pig iron is excejdionally 
free from su]])hur, seldom reaching 0*o3 but frequently being almost 
entirely free from sul})hur. 

]\Ior(*over, tlie ]ier(*entagc of phosjdiorus is generally low, but as 
the couutry has a good su])ply of ores high as well as low in phos- 
])horus, it is possible to obtain from them pig iron of very varying 
])liosp]iorus ])er(‘eniages. A great deal of the ores in ( Vntral Sweden 
has a percentage of only one to two thousand parts of pbospli(»rus, as 
for inst. certain Daniiemora ores, from which pig iron with a ])bos]>horus 
percentage of only O'oia to 0 *o 2 o may be juoduced. It is not possible 
to get lower, inasmuch as the charcoal contains some little phosphoric* 
acid, which alone gives the iron an amount of phosphorus of Ooio to 
0 * 02 c S, according to the quality of the charcoal and the quantity in 
which it is used. Pig iron intended for steel making, as a rule, contains 
no more than O ' 02 to O'o 2 5 % of jdiosphorus. 

In the making of manganese iron or so-called Spiegd-eisen 

was begun and is still carried on at the furnace of Schisshyttau. As 
fuel for this ])uipose is used a mixture of (‘hareoal and coke, and an 
iron ore (*onsisting of magnetite and knebelite. The amount of mangantise 
in Spiegel-eisen varies from 12 to 18 %. 

Several manganese ores in Central Sweden contain 1 to % of man- 
gant^se and a very low percentage of phosphorus, making a most ex- 
cellent pig iron for the Bessemer and Open hearth processes. The 
ores in Northern Sweden (La,ppland), on the contrary, do not contain 
any manganese, but occasionally indeed some titanium, though generally 
in but small quantities Jind rarely to such an amount that the con- 
sumption of charcoal is thereby increased. 

The consumption of charcoal in the Swedish blast furnaces varies 
considerably according to the quality of the charcoal and the ore, as also 
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according to the kind of iron to be produced. Pig iron requires from 
50 to 80 hectoliters per ton. 

Wrought iron. 

The production of wrought iron in Sweden during the last few decades 
is in Table 105. It may liere. be noted that the line of deiiiarca- 

tioii })etween har iron and steed can not ]>e drawn with any certainty, 
because, all Bessemer metaJ, of high as well as of low carhou, is often 
designated as sl(‘el. As regards the iron whi(d» in Tal»l(‘ 105 is <‘ounted 
as wrought iron, see notes t{» TabJe lOI, p. 707. 

The nnm]>er of wrought iron worhft^ as shown by Ta])le 105, has of 
later times (ieci(‘ased to about ont*, foujdh of what it was sonui thirty to 
fourty years agf), but still the total production has grown to more than 
double the size, and the average outjmi per works has thus increased 
more than eiglii times. 

Har irou tmd har alert (in the restricted sense) were produced durini^ 1 001 
in sevent(M'.ii of our Liins. Foreni(»st stood the Lii ns of Vest man la mi, with .'Jl, 010 
t<uia, and Ktippurhcp^, with *20,1 1;>; next in order wore (ieiiehor|jc witli 22,734, 
()sterv:othuid witli Orobro with 1(J,744, Upp'^ida with 1 r>,H0O, and Vennland 

with ]0,;t01 tons; the reinaininjj; 12,o:P» tons wore divided on ten difl'erent Liins. 
Total 152,183 tons. 

Bar iron was formerly one of the most iinj)ortant exports of Sweden, 
but its absolute as well as relative importanee has of late been consi- 
dcra])Iy decreasing. A general view' of the imports, exports, and (‘on- 
suin])tion of wrouglit iron in Sweden is to be bad by Table 10(>, p. 726. 
In BMM), there were exjmrted 21,807 tons of blooms and rough bais, 165,583 
tons of rolled or forged l»ars, 5,073 tons of bar ends, and 5,143 tons of 
wirtu’ods, the value of all whudi amounted to a total of 37*31 million 
kronor, thus forming 75 % of the total exports of Sweden in uii wrought 
iron and steel for this same year. 


Tab. 105. Wrought iron jtroduction of SiveJcn.^) Metric tons a 2,204 Ihs, 


Average for 
the years 

1 

No. of 
works. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Tons. 

Per 

works. 

Tons. 

Years. 

No. of • 
works. ■ 

Prodm- 

tion. 

Tons. 

Per ' 
w'orks. 
Tons. 

; iwii/do 

425 

i;w;,828 

322 

189.5 

125 

294,135 

2.353 

.1 Slid 70 

392 

; 176,544 i 

450 

1WH5 

119 i 

321,615 

2,703 

1 1871/75 i 

1 223 j 

1 178,6(;i 

213,163 
! 262,194 
260,434 
276,370 
320,ti70 i 

553 

1897 

107 1 

Jk)9,715 

306,.348 

2,895 i 

j 1876 80 j 

i 296 

720 

1898 : 

107 ! 

2.863 ! 

! 1881,85 ! 

! 252 ! 

!,<«() 

l,4t)0 

2,126 

2,969 

1899 ! 

104 I 

:3;-i5,706 
3*29,90.5 : 

i 

3,228 
3,203 1 

1 

l«86/90 

1B91/95 

1896/00 

1 1^6 1 
! 1 ^) 1 
1 108 : 

1900 : 

103 i 


*) Bar iron and bar steel, etc.; cf. not© .5, p. 707. 
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Duvint^ the quinquennial periods of 1861/1900, the exports of hlooms 
(Hid rough bars have been, in yearly averages, respectively 2,50H, 7,042, 
11,116, 11,813, 7,958, 12,877, 11, 578, "and 21,270 metric tons; in 1900, the 
amount was, as is stated above, 21,897 tons. Hence, a rather great in- 
crease is to be noted concerning this article. 

In like manner sis above, where treating of pig iron, an historical 
account may here be given of the method in the production of bar 
iron, the comparatively detailed treatment devoted to whi<di may in 
this case, as also in the former, find its explanation from the very 
prominent position which thi‘ iron prodiudion has always held in the 
history of Swedish industry. 

Refilling in hearths. The oldest well known method of making 
wrought iron from pig iron by means of refining in hearths was the so- 
called ^German forging', which was introduced in the country at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

This refiiiin ' was done in an open hearth of heavy cast iron slabs, in which 
l)ig iron low in silicon was molted with charcoal, and after boiir^ cooled otf 

with water iionred into the hearth, was broken loose from the bottom of the 

hearth by means of iron bars, and was then remcltod, this process sometimes 
bcinj; repeated several times. By such oxidizinjj meltin'j;s, the charcoal and silicon 
in the pi^ iron were removed, and a lump of soft and sla’i;tcy iron was obtained. 
This w^as taken out of the hearth, put under a heavy hammer run by water, 

and cut up into blooms. In order to get a more compact and less slaggy iron 

those blooms were reheated, which was done in the same hearths, w^hile fresh 
pig iron was melting, and were afterwards forged by hammers into bars. 

For one ton of bar iron over 200 hectoliters of charcoal were consnined, and 
only two or three tons could be produced per week in a German hearth. The 
waste amounted to 18 %. 

In several other countries, much the same method of refining was used, but 
was gradually subjected to improvements. 


Table 106. Imports, exports, and consumption of wrought iron in Sweden,^) 

Metric tons i\ 2,204 lbs. 


Average for the 
years 

Average 

popnlation. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Tons. 

Imijorts. 

Torn). 

Exports. 

Tons. 

Surplus 

1 

exports. 

Tons. 

1 Consumption. 

1 Tons. 

Kilof?. 
por inh. 

1861/65 

3,993,000 

136,828 

1,318 

94,653 

9.3,335 

43,493 

10-9 

1866 70 

4,166,000 

176,514 

1,699 

143,980 

142,281 ! 

34,263 

82 

1871/75 

4,274,000 

178,661 

4,908 

139,228 

134,320 I 

44,341 

10*4 

1876/80 

4,500,000 

213,163 

5,424 

11)5,618 

150,194 1 

62,969 

14*0 

1881/85 

4,605,000 

262,194 

9.145 

202,048 

192,903 ! 

69,291 

15 0 

1886/90 

4,742,000 

260,434 

9,339 

194,651 

185,312 

75,122 

15-8 

l»91/95 

4,832.<K)0 

276,370 

8,125 

175,847 

167,722 ! 

108,648 

22'6 

1896/00 

5,032,000 

320,670 i 

20,712 

177,530 

156,818 i 

163,852 

32-6 

In 1900 

5,117,000 

329,965 i 

21,716 

175,927 

154,211 : 

175,754 

34*3 


q Bar iron and bar steel, etc.; cf. note 5, p. 707. 
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The heatin" of the blooms in the same hearth where the refining was done 
impeded the work and increased the consumption of charcoal, for which reason 
in France separate hearths were heixun to be used for the heatin«j: of the blooms, 
which hearths were called ^i-rilckhardar Tim (leririau for^iu}; thus (‘handed, called 
Walloon f()rp;in»r, was introduced in 1740 in the Daniieniora mininj^-district,* and 
is still retained there. 

Swedish Walloon forpriii^. Like the Gennan liearth the Walloon 
hearth is open, althou^^h niueh smaller, and consists of cart iron slal)s, 
of which the one forming tlie bottom is of a considerable thickness, 
and is not cooled with water. Ojily cold blast is used, and this enters 
the hearth through a wide copper tuyere whicdi is inclined about 15 
towards the hearth bottom. 

For this for^inir, a pin; iron low in srlicon aiul usually blown with cold blast 
is used, which is cast in sand in pieces about six meters lon^, the cross-section 
of which has a semi-circular form with a base of 170 millimet<irs and a heiirht 
of 1‘20 inilliiiu^ters. These iron pieces are called >vrosar^>. Two such ^irosar/ 
an! placed hehiinl the hearth, and are pushed forward throui^h an op(;niii,i^ in the 
wall so far into the hearth that their ends will lie across and above the tuyere, 
after which they arc covered with charcoal. When the blast is put on, the pi^ 
iron bciiins to iinjlt from the emh of tin; />.irr>sar/^ and to fall drop by drop into 
the lujarth, when; it colltjcts on the bottom in a solid lump of iron, to be from 
time to time ]>roken uj) with an iron bar and then remelted, until the carbon 
has been oxidized and a ball of scd'tcr iron is obtained. 

Tii(!s(! balls, beiii^^ small, wei^hiint only about 40 kilotxrains, are forced under 
Idoom hammers and cut up in several jiieces, which are heated in a separate 
hearth of iiciarly tin? same kind as the mcltiuj' hearth, (tailed >vrackhard\ 

Hy this method, the oxidation is more complete than in other refininjjj 
methods, and not only is tin! silicon oxidized, but even ]»liosphoriis and sulphur 
are removed to a remarkable extent. As, however, i>ij^ iron is melting from the 
vgosarv during almost the whole time the refining work in the hearth is continued, 
it follows that the iron is rendered somewhat uiievoii in its carbon, but since this 
Walloon iron is exclusively used in making blister steel for crucible steel, this 
is of no disadvantage. 

In welding the blooms in the »rackhard:^, the hardest and most carbonous 
parts melt, which iron collects on the bottom of this hearth, from which it is 
broken up and refined; in this manner s])ccial meltings are obtained from the 
»rackhard», called loop iron. About one fifth of the Walloon iron is thus ob- 
tained as looj) iron, which in quality is almost identical with the iron produced 
direct in the Walloon hearth. 

The Dannemora pig iron, in itself very low in pbosj)horus, ^ives 
by this refining^ process an extremely pure bar iron free from phosphorus 
frequently containing only O-oos % of phosphorus, and in the form of 
blister steel it constitutes the raw material for the world-renowned 
Dannejiiora steel. 

The consumption of fuel is very high, namely 214 hectoliters of 
charcoal per ton of Walloon bar iron, the waste is 25 and the output 
per week only 1 to 1\'2 ton per hearth, causing the iron produced to be 
very expensive. 
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Walloon forging in this form is called whole-walloon, but some- 
times the pig iron is used in smaller pieces called »galtar» (»boar8») in 
melting- and >rack»- hearths of the same form as I^ancashire hearths. 
Tli(‘ forging is then called half-walloou. The consumption of coal is 
]]ere iiuicli Jess, and the weekly oiit])nt greater. 

LiUlcashire forging. In the 
decen Ilium 18:? k o0,a very essential 
improvement was matle in the 
construction of forging Inearths in 
England. Inst«*ad of the op(Mi 
hearth formerly used, tlo* melting 
ehamhcr itself was sun tmndtMl !>y 
(•a>t iron sliili'i with ini arch <»f 
hrifk as a roof, so that tlu‘ loairtli 
was oiosed and pi'o\ {Mod with 
only one woT'king j>oir.Th,‘ ftoriom 
of tiie htNJfJli Wfi> !^^ !•» }-v 

mean.' of a ]in\ 5-. nr. Airrr 

jdm*‘Mi uJolei* it, ano Ima. s I IhO’c 
was plaeed inmuMliiM >d \ i diind 
the hearth a heating ehamooi foi* 
the pig iron, wdiirh was ]>ro- 
]u*ated hy t ln‘ esr, aping ga-o.^ 
issuing from the liearth before 
put into the hi^irtli to be nndtod. 

By means of Ihes** arrangf*- 
iiients an enoi im-ns amount of ( har- 
eoal and time W(‘re sav«*d above 
what was re(juirt*d in the (Tennan 

or AX alhuni iiearths. Mr G . E/ntta h . 

• ’ 

viTv skilled in the Swedish j»ro- 
ce.ss of iron making, and warmly interested in its develo]>inent, made several 
journeys to England to study the im^thod of forging in these new hearths, 
imported workmen from there, and liad trials made with these hearths, 
first at the Sbderfors w orks in 18dl, and after w^ards on a larger scale at 
the Lil jendal works in 1S8(I, and from that time this forging, which is 
called Lancashire forghig, ma^" be considered introduced into this country. 

The hearth has soinctijnes one, hut more usually two tuyeres, which are then 
placed on oj»])osite sides of the h(*arth. These tuyeres incline about 12* against 
the bottom of the hearth and are kept cool with water. The blast pressure is 
40 to 60 millimeters mercury. Nowadays only hot blast is used, which is ob- 
tained from a little pipe-stove heated hy the gases escai)ing from the hearth. 
The fig’ire on ])a'j:c 720 shows a Swedish Lancashire hearth with two tuyeres. 

The refinin'? is done in the followintr manner: — For ea(rli charge are used 
100 to 120 kilograms of j)ig iron cast in small flat i)ieces (called »galtar»), 
which have previously been heated in the beating chamber. 
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Alter a little 8laK has betm pnt into the hearth, it is filled with char^iOill a 
little abo\6 the bei^^ht of the tuyeres, then the red hot pi^ iion is it^ed 
out oi the hcatmfi; ihamhcr, placed in the chanoal after which the blast is 
applied and the ineltinjc ot the piji? iron is bc^un Jn oidtr to replenish the 
chaicoal toiisiiund, tresh charcoal is thrown into the hcailh from time to time, 
while trom un adjacent little rtsei\oir small cjuantitics ot water are jmurtcl 
o\cr the cliarcoal with a dippci, parth to mikc the heat trom the he iith Ics-* 
annoyinj; to the woikincii, and jiaith to pie\cnt the < iiboiiK o\ul( licnii iaitniiij; 
hetoie cute miff the juc heating (hamhci 
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riic (haitoal ou^it aNo to bt washed before hiru UMct which is done b} 
hist dunipin^ it into a lar^i w ifcitink tioin whuh it is tlitii inenuht diiict to the 
hearth I he oljiet ol the wishing to chan the charcoal iioin sand and mud, 
which, if allowed to remain, would imuasi the pciccnta^L ot silicon in the slag 
and cause a lai^er waste Ihc chaicoal heiiu; wet is also lehantajeons, because 
then less chaicoal is consumed h> an, which enters the health liom the work- 
ing port* 




Bloom- 1 Ian 


In the <le”:ree that the (.'harronl is consumed hy the ))last, the iron naturally 
sinks towards the bottom of the hearth, ami in order to prevent this, a bar is in- 
serted under the pit: iron ]»iece<, by which they are au^aiii lifted above tlu! tuyeris. 
The iron melts gradually and is <*oJlected <*n the top of (he sla*/, which is on 
the bottom of the hearth, where it soli<iities on mutount of the cooling olf of th<^ 
bottom. As soon as all tin* iron is iiudted and coll(;»'tcd on the bottom, the work 
of breaking loose is begun, ’Ahich crmsists in loosening tin' iron from the bidtom 
of the hearth with the bar and lifting it uj> towards the tuyere in order to jtiielt 
it again, and thus the work cjuitimies uninterruptedly until the silicon, manganese, 
and finally the carbon are oxidized and the ])ig iron converted into vfiirskor'> 
(pieces of refined iron) of soft iron, which are at last melted and welded together 
into a large hall, which is taken out of the hearth and placed under the bloom 
hammer (fig. above), under which it is compressed and cut into several blooms. 
The heating of these blooms tfj be forged into bar-iron is sometimes done in the 
same kind of hearths (half Walloon forging), hut usually in reverberatory furnaces, 
which are then called heating furnaces. 

The above described I.ancashire hearth is the most common one, hut somewhat 
deviating constructions also exist. Thus, there are similar hearths with only one 
tuyere, and others with three, the third being placed at the back of the hearth. 
There arc also quite often somewhat larger hearths in use with two tuyeres and two 
working ports placed opposite each tjther; these are called double J..ancashire hearths. 

Pig iron suitable for Lancashire forging ought to be white to half-white and 
have a low^ percentage of silicon, 0 .3 to if ' 5 wherefore it is usually produced 
with a hot blast of only 200 to 300“ C. The percentage of manganese ought 
also to be low, preferably only a few tenths of one per cent, because the refining 
process is retarded by manganese. 
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Flatiri) imj Ihimmcr. 


At the same time as the Laiie!i>hire fonriniLr wu^ intriKiiieed, the hlooms were 
heated in n‘\e.rl>erat(»ry iMiJuu'. '-. of in hearths. ^\hieli were eallod heatinf' 

furnace>. Mr. (i. Kkrmiu cmistructed such a heatinir Jurnaee. whieli, with 

some alterations, is still nsi*d, and is calhMl Kkman > lioatiiiir farinve. As fuel 
for this }i»-atin^^ tiiniace, fossil coni, wood, or )»tat i' used: usually, however, a 
mixture of thes(^ fuels. 

One, ton of hloonis retjuires 0 <'uhie meters of ii .-muM, and nru’ ion of bar 
iron, if the heatinj^ he done in a i-rarkhiird>;, 14 mhie i.u.ters; In the blooms 
are heated in a heatinj^ furnace, a cheaper fuel cun .h- U'-'mI. )!ii}died ahi)V(‘. 
In a Lancashire hearth about 10 tons of blooms can bt :.p>diM imr week. 

Franehe-Coinle forgiiii;;. After tlie.^o imjirovt-d hearths (^Lanca- 
shire hearths) had come, into use in England for ^^'^llloon fori^inp:, the 
same kind of hearths lietran to hi‘ used in Fram e for the (Ternian forgiii^^. 
This altered German forging was then introduced in this country, in 
185^, by the name of Franched'omte forging. Tfins, in a Eranche- 
Conite hearth the heating of the hlooms is done in lht‘ hearth, w hile the 
pig iron is melting; tlie balance of the work is dojie in the same w’ay as 
liaucashire forging. The pig iron ought, however, to have a somewhat 
higher percentage of silicon than the Lancashire pig iron. The heating 
in the hearth is slowr, so that the ]>rodnction is considerably less. 

In a Franche-Comte hearth only 6 ^ tons of bar iron is produced 
per week with a consumption of 18 cubic meters of charcoal and a waste 
in heating of about 18 
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This kind of forginji was very common in Sweden in the doconniura 1860/7(». 
The reason was that Swedish iron pro<inction was at that time distributed 
amonjr a lar^e tmmlier of smaller wwks, many of which even had a smaller 
outjmt of blooms than was rtMjuircd for one heatin^^ Ihriuicc (to keep a heating 
furmu’c eontinnally workinix, blt>oms arc retjuireti from at least tliree or four 
Lancashire hearths), ami for tluise works (iennan or FraiK*lie-<.:<»!nte forging was 
most suitable. 

In the «le>,rco that these small works were abandoned and iron production 
was concentrated on a few larger works, both (ierman and Franelui-t’omte forging 
ceased, and Lancashire- i U’ging was commonly adopted, and is now* almost exclu- 
sively used, with the oxciption only of the IhiTineinora iron district, wher<^ Walloon 
foiling is still retained at several \vork>. 

Puddliiiig. This iiietb«»(l of ivtininjg. vi rv eoininon in oIIhm’ ronn1ri(\s, 
bus tjever been niin h ns*- | ihvs eountry. It is that, irials were 

madt. with tin’s ]>ro(‘ess ni l»ui it eaim^ ii.io jn(»re <‘\tensive nse 

only ill tile ile.enniuin In 11 50 ; njward^ the end ««f iln* dt'''*o;ninni 
LS71 SO, about. 20 ]iinldling- t'urnaM*s were ijstMi In t-e, disi I’i'e- ’ - mI ; mioho; 
several works. Since tin a, buwe\.«r, the {iiaking' ot‘|ne -l! \itu has 
eonstautly deeeeased. and at tin* |ire.'-*nt tiun* only U*\y ^e"b tiiriniees 
are in use, ’I'lie jiivblMi\<»: fnrn.i*'os Inan* ai‘e ot tin* onlinai’v 1y|>e 

and. are tilled with coal or wood. 


Iii&:<>t iron (Steel). 

After Sir Henry Bessemer in and IHolJ witli hut little success 

had tried to perfect his method of makings steel and iron from jiig: iron 
by lettiiif^ air ])ass throng:h the liquid iron, whieli method of retining; 
xvas called the Be.ssennr ]iroeess after the inventor, exjieriuients with 
this method were made in Sweden in 1857 and 1858, and wdth more 
successful results, althoug;h here also threat difiieulties had to be over- 
come. Thus, ihc Be.ssewer jnovess has vhivfly been worked out here iu 
Sweden^ and how tJiis came about will now briefly be told. — 



The first Bessemer Furnace at Dormsjb^ 1857. 




Bessemer Furnace at Edsken, lSo8. 


These first experiments at Donnsjo were made in the beginning of 
1857, under the guidance of a Swedish engineer, John Lefflcr, The 
Bessemer furnace was of a cylindrical form, with fiat ends and hung 
on tw’O trunnions, placed at the upper edge of the ends. One of these 
trunnions was hollow and formed* a part of the blast pipe, which ex- 
tended under the cylinder, where the blast was admitted into the fur- 
nace through twelve tuyeres, as shown by the figure on the preceding 
page. This furnace could be tipped over by means of a winch and a 
chain, which was attached to the edge of the end opposite to the trun- 
nions; thus, the furnace was a kind of tipping furnace. It had further- 
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more two (»peniiigs, one at the same height as the truDnions, the other 
somewhat Jower down on the side for the tapping of the steel, the 
latttT being tdosed np with rtdratdory material during the blowing. 
The iron, whi(*h was taken direct from the blast furnace, was charged 
through the iip])er opening. 

Very ])Oor results were obtained with this furnace; the iron became 
loo cold, and the largest ])ortion soliditied in the furnace, ibit never- 
theless Bessem(*r's ]nitent for Sweden was bought ]>y ('‘ousnl G. P. 
Goransson in ISoT: lie was then manager and a largt' sluirebolder in the 
tirni of Daniel Elfstrand, and (":o, wholesale iniM*eb>ints, whi(*h tiriii 
owned the Ilr»gbo works and the Edsken blast furna(*e. to whielj the 
experiments with tin-* Bessemer ]>roee.ss were removed from l)orui- 
sjb as early as in ^November the same year. 

At Edsken a few experiments 
\\4‘re also made with tiie same 
ffirnaee as lluit ust*(l at I )onn- 
sjii, but afttTvvards a new Bes- 
stMiier furna(‘e wais built there, 
th»‘ drawings for whieli Avere also 
furnished by Bessemer. Tlii.s fur- 
nace was a stationary furnace 
with two rows of tuyeres, j)la('ed 
around the furnace (piiie near the 
bottoiri. 

These expc^rimenis at Edsken 
were also, to begin w ith, conducted 
by Mr. ].<etiler, assisted ]>y Messrs. 
('tn l LHtuIrlJ,- and (J. ]\ JAndherg. 
Tlie results were, however, also 
in this case rather unsatisfactory, 
for sometimes good steel was ob- 
tained, but frequently it was 
full of blowholes and could only 
])artially be tapped from the fur- 
nace; it w’as evidently altogether 
too cold. 

Finally, Consul Gfiransson had the upper row of tuyeres removed 
and made those in the lower row larger, and in the furnace thus altered 
(fig. p. 733), the first hlowdng was made on July 18, 1858, with quite 
a different result from that formerly obtained; the steel flowed easily, 
was of a closer grain, could easily be tapped, and in test forging 
sliow^ed excellent properties. 

Here the experimental stage was passed, and it was proved that 
the Bessemer process w^as both an economical and an advantageous 
process of refining. The Bessemer process was afterwards continued at 
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Edsken until March 1866, when these works were abandoned. But 
meantime a new company was formed, the Hoj^bo Joint Stock Company, 
Goransson becoming its manager, which company, in 1862/63, built new 
iron works, Sandviken, with JicssenuT works. Here the first tipping 
furnaces were erected, the so-c‘allefl Bessemer converters (according to 
drawings by Bessemer), and Ihc blows were conducted here by Messrs. 
C. Lmiilrili and 0. KoUherfj, 1h‘ iatler having ])y analyses and scienti- 
lioal resear(‘hes found out botli lint f‘h«*iijical ]>ro(!(‘Ss of this rctining and 
the coniliti(His for carrying i1 oul. 

After llie Bessemer had provcti a su< <’cs> al Kdsken, the 

same relining ]>rocess begun 1o be introdnced at several other ^^wedish 
iron works, which j)ro<‘ess sei‘nii‘d io.be |>articTilarJy \wdl adaj)tcii for 
our couulry witli its pure or»*s !in<l. watt*rfaIJs as a power. At all 
these w(»rks, stationary Besseiner fnrnacps simi/ar to t/iose at Edsken 
were built. 

It took a lonj? time, however, bt*f'ore tlie advantaircs exjjccted from the new 
process were realized. 

The Swedish iron maiiufactufe was at this time, as already mentioned, 
distributed anion" a larpie iiumher of simdlcr works, and there were no rolling 
mills to work down the steel iiig^its, which therefore had to be exported, 
and this hi’caine less and It^ss ]>rotitahle, the more Bessemer metal was pro- 
duciHl abroad. This, together with the ciiTumstancc that the old stationary 
Bessemer furnaces proved less convenient than converters, caused the further pro- 
gress of the Bessemer process to l)e very slow, and even a large niimher of 
Bessemer works already built were shut down. The Sandviken Bessemer works 
made st(;ady progress, howeviT, and its manager, Mr. CJorarisson, built blooming, 
merchant, and coldrolliiig mills, and also steam hammers, for the further 
working of IJessciner metal to shafts, etc., and this very day Sandviken is still 
the leading one of our BessenuT and Manufacturing works. Goransson has not 
only worked out amt introduced the Bessemer j)rocess into this country, but also 
commenced turning Bessemer steel into products of ditlerent kinds on a very 
large scale. 

Gradually other iron works followed the examjile of Sandviken, and as the 
most lU’omineiit Bessemer works at tlie jiresent time may he mentioned Sand- 
viken, Domnarfvet, llagfors, Iggesund, Bjdriieborg, Vestaufors, etc., all of which 
jiroduce an excellent Bessemer steel, which they manufacture into finished products. 

The Bessemer process in Sweden at the present time. The pig 

iron used for the Bessemer j)rocess is generaUy a charcoal pig iron very 
free from sulphur and jihosphorus, which is taken direct from the 
blast furnaces into the converter; remelting in cupolas is not practised. 
The percentage of silicon in the pig iron varies from 0*6 % to 1 ?«, and 
the manganese from 1t> % to 2*5 %. ' A higher percentage of silicon and 
manganese is only used in exceptional eases. 

With a pig iron of this composition the blowing can be stopped 
when the desired percentage of carbon is obtained and still a steel free 
from silicon be produced, without blowing down to soft iron and then 
recarbonizing with coal or pig iron, as customary abroad. 




steam Hammer, Sandviken. 


In order to produce such a iron containin'^ a high percentage of man- 
ganese and a small ]»ercentage of silicon, a rather basic blast furnace slag is re- 
quired, the basicity of which generally varies from 1*5 silica to nearly singulo- 
silicate. But as a basic blast furnace slag is not very fusible, the temperature in 
a blast furnace must be higher than when, for inst., a Lancashire pig iron is 
blown, wherefore more charcoal is consumed, and, as a consequence, the Bessemer 
pig iron costs more to produce. The iron hereby, however, becomes considerably 
hotter, and this excess of heat afterwards proves of great advantage in the Bes- 
semer fdrnace; for as it is chiefly the silicon in the iron when oxidizing which pro- 
dnces the heat necessary for the process (also manganese but in a less degree), the 
process ct.>aid with such a small amount of silicon in the iron, generally under 1 







hardly be carried but without a considerably higher temperatui® 
than the melting temperature. With a larger percentage of silicon ; 
iron, and the consequent high* temperature, the difficulty to get a good product 
in the Swedish Jlessemcr process is also increased (the process being interrupted 
when tlie desired percentage of carbon has been retu hed), for the refining con- 
sists in the oxidation of silicon, manganese, and t-arbon in the iron by means 
of oxygen, but the affinity to oxygen of these substances varies with the tempe- 
rature, so that at a teniperatiircj of a.)»out tlie molting point of pig iron, these 
substances are oxidizfMl in thc^ order in which tb^y ha\(i been inentiom.d above, 
but if the temp(!rature is vxiremelii liigli, their kxidatiou and remo\al from the 
pig iron uiav even take jdace in an entirely order, ami consequently 

great care must Ix'. taken that tin* process })e carrierl out at tin) j tempe]; - 
ture, unless the blow (iither wiD rim to<» cold, so that the inm will li:i\f j 
tendtmey to stdidify in the converter or lajile, or become too hot, in which 
the stiM^l is deteriorated by too high a perceritagii of silicon :iml mangane-e. 
But this is not all; the. blowbol(!s which fhe metal always contain^ to a bieber 
or lower dc'gree after solidifying and wliidi are caused by gases escaping during 
the cooling, are also as to quantity and distribiuhin throughout tl>" ingot de- 
piiudent ui»on the temjierature. 

Mr. f .1. f \/,sy<cc.s’.soo has made iiuinerons ol»servations at the Bessemer 
works of Vtistaiifors in regard to this matter, and lias tried to determine certain 
icnqMTatures during the blow, wiiich he has demoted by thei figures 0, 1, 2, 
and I. With tin- lowest degrtM* of temperature, which he has deuioted with 0, 
the* metal lm> a large' uumlx'r of blowhole'- distributed everywhere throughout 
tlie inge»t; at the^ m‘\t degiTe of teiuj»er}»iure. No. 1, the numlar of hlowhede^s 
(liminishe'.s, ami they an* then situatexl in the* form of a belt in the inge)t, the 
outer ami inner parts of wliicli on the* e*ontrary are* fnx? from blowhole, ‘s. If the 
te'inpe'rature* he* still higher, degree No. 2, the; iiumher of blowholes eiimiuishets still 
more*, hut the Ideovholes formeel are situated near the surface of the ingot, and 
fiirihe*nnnre tin* ingot will iiUNo a te;nde‘m-v to ge‘t liedlow in the middle at The 
toji, wliieh, howexer. m>t caused by the gases hut by the' shrinkage of the 
me'tal einring cooling, anel wiiie’h 1*^ called pipe* . If the temperature he- inereaised 
still imre^ f.No. ami 4), tin- uu'iiiatiein e*! hiow Imles ce‘a.*''i‘s, hut the pipe'? 
greiws still larger. 'fhe* |ih)wlioh*s m^ar the sentace e>f the; ingot am.l the*. 
}»i)»e!\ are* nn>st injurious, hir their inner walN -m e»xieli/.i'<i l)y ihe air at the 
heafiTig of the* ingeit, ami afterwarei'. the*y e*annoT o<; welded loL'f*ther hut cause 
erae'ks, whie'li have an injurious effee*t on the te:'?'''.ie .-tvo’ig:! e»f llu^ steel, hut 
this is not the ease* with tlu^ hhiwludes in the* belt. 1 •>!• this -'eason temperature 
No. 1 is thei euily erne to he* used. Furthermore, llie^e, tenii]K:ratures thus denoted 
by figures are not eoiistaiit luit \ary with the carlKui (iron with increased 
percentage of earhem hej-omiiig mere fusible), so that a temperature which for 
soft ireni is elemeiteiel. e.*. g., liy 0, and thus is totall} unfit, is on the other hand 
suitable for steed, etc. 

'I’he Caspersson method of determining the right temperature at which the 
steel should he tappisd, is fre^queiitly siM>keu of as being too eoinjilie-ated and 
difficult to ajiply. This, however, is not tlie e*a.se, fer these' different degre'es of 
temptTature whii-h Caspersson has denoted by figure^s. depemd in the first instance 
on the percentage of silicon in the. pig iron, which is easily determined by its 
api)earam^e. 

'fhe generator of heat is the silicon (and manganese) in the ])ig iron, hut 
the amount of silicon can well he estimated from the amount of graphite in 
the pig iron sample cast in the test mould, and the carbon in the product 
must, to a certain degree, conform to this, if th(‘ steel is to be of a first class 
quality. 

Sireden. 47 
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Care is taken, to l>e sure, not to blow soft iron from perfectly white pijj: 
iron and hard steel from perfectly grey pig iron, for in the former case it is 
'^'^nown that the product will be too cold, in the latter rendered too impure l»y 
silicon and manganese. In the first place, one is dependent u])on the running 
of the blast furnace, which, when its product is intended for a large quantity of 
steel of the same comi)osition must be extremely even and constantly produce a 
pig iron with the percentage of silicon and manganese which is best suited for 
blowing of steel of this composition. 

Ky carefully as>ort.in}i the charcoal and b\ drying it it jn'n ':irv, by keeping 
the slag at a fixed percentage of silica, and regulating th* i niperjiture by 
means of good hot llla^t sttJ\es, it is possible to get a uniform pig iron for a 
long time, bur many times <listurbanc«‘s also o«i iir in tln‘ riiiniing «>f the blast 
i furnace, the pig iron turning emt too white or too grey for the p'lrpo^t^ intended, 
and then it is best to make a stt^el from this pig iron with am 'iier }>em‘ntage 
of carbon, for which the }»ig iron is more suitable. 

This circumstance is the greatest disadvantage of tlie SNsedi-h U* laiier process. 

In order as much as ]ios'.ible ti> avoid impurities in the --pel and pipe> 
in the ingot, the pig iron mn-t be such that the temperaturi* ie tjie tnn\erter 
does not luH'oim; unne(es>arii) high, Imr then it also iiappef^. a i ^ i rsMiu has 
shown, that the gases form ht h-bhnvfioh*'*, whi« h i^ a inrre.i jpt' ■ i n '. -‘aii' e. 

During the blowing )e■^>ees^ itself', iliere ai'e also /(Ttain pgr ' i 'b <’fin]-ac- 
terize a low u* a high temperature oi the in the eonverter, a^ me leM'jtl\ of 

time from the hegina^ g of the hlo\^ until the boiling bt5giu> itlie wi boiling 
is applied to that stage of the ]»roeess when the carbon as eaiboiiie ovine with 

a Violent bubbling leaves the liquid mass of iron), the n5itiir(M>f the llame i'^'iiiing 

fro ) the Bessemer furnace, the appeurinici’ of the slag, et»*-, (jtc. 

There are also meaus for increasing or diminishing temi)eratnrt} of 
the metal during the course of the process; in the foriner cast* fem>-silicon 

is added, in the latter case cold iron scraju It is best, however, from tho 

l)eginiiing, to have a pig iron which will give the required temperature to 
tlie steel. 

The Swedish Bessemer jjrocess has the great advantage of making an addition 
of feiTO- manganese unnecessary at the close of the blow, to take away the red 
shortness from the steel on account of oxidized iron, which is due ])artly to the 
high percentage of inuTiganese in the pig iron, and partly to the blowing being 
interrupted while the carfion is stiJJ high and the iron con.sequently (‘annot con- 
tain oxidized iron. Only in case soft iron is to be produce<l, an addition of 

ferro- manganese is made. 

In order to get ingots entirely free from blowholes, however, there is some- 
times added, when the blow is finished, either ferro-silicon-manganese or alu- 
iiiiiiium, the former in the converter, the latter while the iron is poured 

into the moulds. I’he amount of aliiminiiim to he added depends upon the 
percentage of carbon in the steel; for hard steel only D'oe.*! % is used, but 
for soft steel up to 0*0 2 and more. A larger addition of aluminium makes 
the steel less fluid and increases the nurnher of blowholes instead of diminish- 
ing them. 

The converter. The Bessemer furnaces or converters at present in use are 

of the same form as those hrst used at Sandviken in ISfiS, only the size of the 

converter anci the mechanical appliances for tipping it having been altered. The 
furnaces made of iron plate lined with silica bricks or with gannister, is sus})ended 
on two tninnions, one of which is hollow and connected with the blast-pipe, 
which is then continued by another pipe to a box under the bottom of the con- 
verter, whence the blast enters through a large number of tuyeres to the furnace 
and passes through the liquid iron. 
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'i’he Iwttom is cither built with specially formed bricks with a certain number 
of holes in each (strainer-bottom) or else so-called Bessemer-tuyeres are used, whidi 
are cylindrical and made of fire clay, having each 10 — 12 small holes, the tuyereafe"* 
being fixed into the bottom. Both ways arc about equally common. The strainer- ; 
bottoms have a large number of tuyere-boles, 150 to 20Q, each 6 to 8 millimeters 
in diameter; when Bessemer-tuyeres are used, the number of boles is less, 90 
to 120, but the diameter of the holes larger, 12 to 15 millimeters. The total 
area of these holes varies from 35 to 60 sq. cm. per ton of pig iron and is thus 
large in comparison to what is used in other countries. This is also necessary, , 
the converter being small, as the charge cannot be larger than one cast from 
the blast furnace, or 3 to 4 tons, and the i>ig iron is to have a comparatively 
low i)crcentago of silicon, botli of which circumstances tend to lowering the 
temperature in the conv(Ttcr and to making the steel too cold, in case the tuyere 
area be not large, so that the blow can be done in a short time. — The 
pressure of the blast varies from 500 to 1,000 millimeters m<*rcury. 




BcNsnner Conn rirr. 


The carrying out of the process. From the blast furnace the iron is 
tapped into a la(ile, and a sample i< taken out ami cast in a small mould. The 
ladle with the iron is weiuhed and is then brunght to the converter, which is 
now turned into a horizontal position, after whicJi the iron b\ means of an iron 
spout, lined with fire-clay, is poureil into the con sorter. 

Meantime the iron sample has cooleil and Ixien broken, and from the 
appearance of its fi*aiture is (‘sti mated its ]>ercentag(^ of silicon and the blast- 
pressure which ought to be used at the beginning of the blow. 

If the iron sample is coTni»Iete]y grey, the highest i)ressure possible, or 
1,000 millimeters mercury or more, is generally us(jd, for, on account of the high 
percentage of graphite, the tuyeres have a tendency to till n]», and much blast 
is ret}uired for the oxidation of the silicon; but on the other extreme, or in case 
of entirely white iron, a very low pressure is used instead, for instance, 600 milli- 
meters. Thus, after a blast pressure has been applied corresponding to the. nature 
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of The in)ii, tho eoliMTter is tiirmnl n|» and thf blast is raiised to pass tliivimh 
the luiniii iron. ^\htMl the ivliniiiii iM'iriiis, the pro;j:n‘ss ol which is jiidircc «if, 
j>art]y by the size ami aj»j>earanee of the tiaiiie eseapin^^ troin thi^ mouth of the 
eoinertor, partly by the sparks uenerated by the eonibiistiou ot the small dmps 
of iron thrown out with the jtases ijito the air. 



vtcr at v:orJi. 


Only after the j^reatest part of siliron ami imimranese have been oxidized 
ami slair has been formed, the oxi<liziii.:r of tloi carbon commem es, when a «reat 
quantity of carbonic oxicle is formed, which colors the tlame violet, this being a 
sign that the boiling has begun. 
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With ill! im rcas(.Hl iM'iTcnfauc of silicon, iiuaiitijiiicso, jn>»l uTa])hit(; in the 
iron, tin* sf. rtiinx <»f tJir hoiliiru; is whirh with (Mitiroly juii'oy pij? iron 

(am Im* (',\]k*<‘ (•({ in « nr Ht niinnlrs, hnt with (Mitin^Iy whiter pi;*: iron frequently 
lK!‘j;iin> after 1* 2 miinitt;’s hlowiiiLC. Ihit oven with white-iron, if it has a low 
teiii|K'rafnre -o that it is thick, tin* «*onnjiencem(iit of tlie hoilin*^ is delayed. 
With hot ji 'j: iron of nornial comjMJsition tlie hoiliin^ he.^iins after aihout three 
ininnles. 

hnrinu the laoilin'j; tin* \ioh‘nt de\elopnn‘nt of carlManif*. oside causes a tniftinir 
up of tin* nn‘tal, and a Idii quantity of sl.-nj: and )»art.ie.h;s of inni are thrown 
out (roni tin* furnace; in ord(*r to lessen this di^ailvantalJ■e the i)n*<sure of the 
blast IoAtu'(*d hy leO or *200 niillinietc;r'‘, hut is nsiuilly raisi'd a^iain after 
the hoiliinj; has decn*ased. 

As has already been said, thes(‘ s]»avlvs are cmi'^ed ])y tlie coiubnstion of 
small ]»articb"- of iron, but tln^ liubt caused thereby ehainies witli the percentajtc 
of (‘.arbon. If the pi‘n;ejita'.:e of carbim i< hijLtb, the s])arks will 1 m; lari^e, eom- 
parativc’ly few in jiumber, and l»iirii with a sharp, A\hite liuhl. but as the earbon 
deiTcases the number of si»ark-' increases, they liecome smaller, and burn 
a milder, bliiisli lij-ht. 

Wln‘n, by th(‘<e si;. ns, it is idninl that the steel benins to approach the 
(‘orreet perceutaut; of earhon, the c()n\erter is turned down aiid tin* blast is 
stojiped, after wliieb tin; ste<‘l is subjeeti*d to other tests by which »r 'lardness 
(percc'uta^e of carimn) can belter be jud;j:ed. It) me{Mi> of an iron ladle c- ,ered 

with clay, which i- iMs<Tted at the montli of tin* coint rte]'. a Nimi ?e of ibe steel 

is taken out ami imured into a little iinmld: tin* natur<Md‘ the -park- tlu'n thrown 
off by the is now better jnd.iied of than dnrinp: the blowimj. and. moreover, the 

form of tlie Mirfaee of the hardened steid in tlie moiild indicates with consider- 
able I'crtaiiit) its luTcenta.c,* <d' carbon, 11 tin; same )>e t it >\\i'lK soiiuAvliat 
and liard(*iis with a eon\< \ ''Urface: with a tiercenta'ic > 'to tin' -urface -hows 
on 1h(; contrai’) sliulit siuns id' eonca\it\ . wiiicb increan- 1 deen asinir ])eria‘nta£ie 
id’ carlioii, -(» iliat fof the ^«•r\ -uli inm with < ’• t-eiTeiitairi* of (»■ 1 

and below tliat. tlie nn tal after coolin-. b.iioi) i : mn 'mIT >»f tin* mould 

and lea\es sbarj) <'dLC*^ alomr the walK ol Da* n. oilii 

Now if ibis tf'sT *>llow^ Tt)») hiiili a p<’reen!ou the < (^ii\■ert.er i- 

raised a<jain ami Die Idowinu' i- «'onlinm*d a "I*' after Abndi the same 

test is repi'Uled. ami if nece''sar\ tlie IdowiiiLi- is u'.a a * ned luj moments, 

amf SM dll, until ila -ampli* contain^ tin* iiesired p. , ■ ct.i.r : be*. 

This is lidT toll) satisfacti»ry, however, -»• tl*.;, , 'd c probaidy correct 
jierceiitaj'e of carbon has been thus deteriuim'd, tb idcr'* <»: stci i ebtained in 
the test mould is foruiMl out, and so-called fordm.: tosV are made on it, jiartly 
to Nerify the iu;rceutaue of carbon still fi(*tter. and }»ai*tl) to see if the steel is 
r(‘il short (from oxidi/erl iroiD. 

"riie method of treatiipx these fordnir saiiiplo vari<s somewhat, depending: 
upon whether the }ireNious tests have shown a earoon perct*iita!ie above or below 
0'5o. If tin; iienentam' of carbon be otio or al)ove. it is estimated partly by 
the (iis)iosition which the steel has to pet hiunt more or b‘ss easily and partly 
by the* a]>pearance of tin; fracture after the temiierinp of the steel. 

When steel is heated to a very hipii temjierat'ire, for instance white heat, 
it will have a crystalline fracture, throw off sparks when taken out from the forge, 
and have a teudimcy to crack and fall to i»ieces when hammered; the steel has then 
been heated to too high a temperature and is said to be burnt, Ihit the higher 
the percentage of carlion is, tlie easier the steel will get burnt, so that if the 
carbon percentage is only O-.mi the burnt steel may with some care be forged 
out without cracking, but with increasing jiercentage of carbon, its forging be- 
comes all the* more difficult, so that if the amount of carlion iiuTeases above 
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1 % the steel actually falls to pieces when an attempt is made to work it under 
the hammer. The higlier the percentage of carbon in the steel, the lower is the 
temperature at which it will become bimit. This test is always combined with 
a tempering test, the percentage of carbon being c'Stimated by the brittleness of 
the steel and the appearance of the fracture after the tempering. 

For this test the steel is forged into dimensions of l/ixl millimeters, after 
which it is lieatcd to yellow heat and then broken otf, Now the amount of carbon, 
if above O r.*) is judged of In the brittleness of the atier tempering, i. e., 
the more or less heavy strokes of the hammer which an* re.pi ! to break it ofi', 
in connection with tin* appearance of the fra(*ture. 



Thr In’tiding-teM 


Already at an amount of earlmii of 0'5o the steel breaks oflf without bend- 
ing if it is laid on the edy:e of an anvil and given heavy blows with the hammer, 
the fracture being light coloured and coarse grained, hut the higher the jiercentage 
of carbon, the easier the steel breaks off and the liner grained and darker the 
fracture apj»cars. If the carbon be lower than 0*5 *• the steel will bend slightly 
before breaking, and the lower the percentage of carbon, the more the steel will 
stand bending, so that the soft iron with a percentage of carbon of 0 *i 5 can be 
completely doubled up without any cracks occurring. 

Percentages of carbon below' 0*5o are therefore always estimated according 
to the degree to which the hardened steel can be bent in a cold state without 
cracking in the bend, instearl of by the api)earance of the fracture and the 
proneness of the steel to get liurnt. 

The accuracy with which it is possible to judge of the carbon percentage of 
soft steel and iron is best shown by the above jihotograjihic reproduction of 
bending tests with steels of different percentages of carbon, of which N:o 1 has 
O' 15 N:o 2 0-2 5 N:o 3 0’3o and K:o 4 0*3.5 % of carbon. 

In connection with these tests of the hardness of the steel, tests are also 
made with respect to its red shortness. For carbons above 0 * 50 , this is done 
by bending the steel forged out at red heat to 16x4 millimeters to and fro 
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over the o4g:e of the anvil; the more hendinj^s the steel will stand without 
breaking, the less red short it is. For ]>ercentages of carbon below how- 
ever, it is customary at a red heat to jmnch a hole near the edge of the iron 
bar, and il' cracks appear, the iron is red short. 

After it has been ascertained in aforesaid manner that the steel has the 
desired degree of hardness, it is tapped from the converter into moulds. Only ' 
in case the test of rod shortness has j)roved unsatisfactory, ferro-manganese is 
added in the converter before the tai))»jng. As has already been said, such an 
addition is generally not necessary for steel, but must nearly always be made for 
soft iron. 

As long as there were small and insufficient stoves at the Tlesscmer blast 
furnac(s, it was often difficult to make a sufficiently hot iron, wherefore the steel 
also turned cold in the tapju'ni;. This rircumstance caused Mr. Caspernson 
(18ft0) to design a ladle, which, after finished blowing, is secured to th<^ month 
of the (*onv(;rter, ami as the converter aft(irwards is turmal down, i)art of tlio 
steel runs into the ladle, and is aftervVards in tlie usual way pciinjd into 
the ni uilds. 

'I'he largest portion of the steel is by means of this device left in the hot 
converter during th<^ lapping, and is not subjected to th<^ cooling whi(di therefore 
takes jdare when the steel is ta])j)e(i all at once into a large and conij>aratively 

ladle, I'ig. on ]»age 744 shows a convtTter with a (laspersson convert.(jr-ladle 
attaeh(‘d. Tin* <*onvertcr-lad]e i-,. lM)\vevcr, attented with certain disadvantages, 
among oth^'r^ tlmt the nmnlds imisr la* placed (‘lose to the con\ert('r and be 
jn<»veahle. At I lie ])resent time this kimi of ladh*. is less commonly us(jd, and 

generally only in cmso wIk'h soft steel or iron is to he made. 

During the tap])ing still otlier sani] les of Hu* sti^el are takmi, from which 
carlam det(Tmination> an* imuh* liv Kgge.rt/’ eoloriimdric t(;st, fre(jn(‘jitly also for 
other substances, such as idiosphonis, silicon, mangamjse, and sulidjur. 

As a rub*, the carbon t«‘^t^ agree very accurately with the degrees of 
hardness d(!termincd during the pnxtess by nu'ans of forging tests, which are 
also denoted in pen^'iitages of carbon. This ought indeed to !».* the case, the 
Swedish Ilesscmer steel iKuiig liigh in carbon and comparatively free from silicon 
and manganest^. Only exceptioiially, as when the sti^el has lM‘en too hot and has 
hectune too hard liy taking njj silicon and maiiganes •, those t(."sts do not agree. 

In order to jirotect the nioulds against the hot steel, some sawdust or oil 
is placed in tlui bottom, ami in t»rder to prevent a further generation of gas 

after the mould is filled, it is covered with a cast iron lid, sand, or the like. 

As several hours geiuTally tdai)se between the blows, both the converter and 
ladles cool olf and must tlierefore he specially heated before the blowing, which 
is sometimes accomplished by coke or charcoal, hut usually with blast furnace 
gas wliich is burned in burners especially designed for this purj)ose. 

The Swedish converters are small. The diameter of the bottom is I to l'*3 
meter, the dianuitcr of the cylindrical part is I’s— It, and the height 2 — 2-5 
meters, all inside measurements. In order to retain the heat in the furnace as 
much as ])ossibIe, the month is made narrow', 200 or, at the most, 300 milli- 
inetors. 

At one of the Sw'cdish Jlessemer works, namely Avesta, a very small converter 
is used. In 1878, a small Tlesseiner furnace of ordinary construction w'as erected 
there, intended for charges only weighing 200 kilograms. This furnace has since 
been exchanged for one somewhat larger, according to Robert’s design, and the 
size of the charge is a little over one ton. This latter Bessemer furnace has 
only one tuyere, and in tapping the steel, Caspersson’s converter-ladle is used. 

The real advantage of these small converters is that the process does not 
require such large and powerful blowing-machines, but, on the other hand, the 
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temperature becomes lower throujjh >n*catcr radiation of heat, which, however, 
since the iron is taken direct from the blast furiiatic, is to a certain extent coun- 
teracted by the Fact that, by haviim small charixes, it is ]»ossiblc to reduce the 
distance from the tuyeres to tlu* bottom i*t‘ the Furnace, thus irettinfj the pift iron 
hotter. The waste is, Innvoviu-, somewhat p-eater than in ordinary, largtjr converters. 

llasic liessemcr is used at only one of 
onr iron works. Pomnarfvet, where acid and 
ha^ic processes are (‘nn*iod 4>n. 

rho idir iron for the htisic Hessenicr 
])rot‘ess is mad<‘ From (irdinresherjic ores 
viTY hi^h in ])hospin»rus, and is also taken 
direct From thi^ bla^t Fiinun*** into tin? con- 
verttT lined with Imrnt d<»h»niit(‘. For tlio 
rc-T. the ]»ro(i‘<> is ••arried on a< n<ual at 
'Similar <nTniun work-. It not (‘n>tom- 
ary. h(e.\i \(‘r. to rrcarhoni/e the, -tdf ha-io 
1 * 0 --' iuor HH'tuk rih' ':‘}nMlias oh- 

tustM'd i-: ll'^rd a- ;{ 1( Ti i li/' r ! k ' oMn lloUt t In* 
coiintTN . 

riio. jo-.', by 51! ' ' .'bi'k Ib'^- 

}»ro'*e-.- \arit- (■ - Mtd l-» 

ha-i t'\< Im‘ Dc'-riii. r v\ork>. with 
a total mimlnT of *27 coiiNorior.-, :i'ni tln^ 
oul|Mit oF IU^<em(T nietal in I'.oH uinoniited 
;o 77.2;»l ton<. 

The Open-hearth (Siemeiis-Martiri) proeess. As oarly as isib;. 
regenerative heating furnace.’ were Imilt at tin* Munkfors Iron works, 
belonging to the Udtleliolin works, arnl one of tliese furnaces was all chmI 
in 18(-)8 to a small oj)eij-hearth fnrnaee, in which the lirst exjieriments 
in thLs counlry Avere made under the guidance oi* Director !\. Jihinum, 
who had been in France the ]»receding year t(> study the process under 
Martin himself at Sin* nil. 

The development of the ]>rocess was, however, vt^rv slow, only a 
few’ work.s making ex])criments w’ith it, using very small furnaces of 1 
to 2 tons’ capacity with ojien regenertitors. As fuel, producer gas from 
wmod was used, and condensers for the separation of water in the gas. 

in the decade 1881 DO, the Siem(‘iis-]\Iartiii process, how’ever, made very 
considerable progress. The furnaces w-ere made larger, o to 10 ton charges, 
ore began to be used for the relining, the regenerators were made cdosed 
with separate Hues and jiorts for gas and air, and ])rodncer gas from 
fossil coal was u.sed as fuel. 

The open-hearth process wmn more and more recognition and came 
more and more into demand, especially for horse-shoe nails and wire- 
rods. The nietal also came in use for different kind of castings, such 
as rolls, cog-wheels, anchors, anvils, etc., and open-hearth works were 
built in 1888 at Bofors for the manufactiire of guns. During the last 
decennium, the size of the furnaces has been still more increased, and 
the basi^ open-hearth process has also been introduced. 
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The oj»en-heaTth process is, like puddling, a refining process, but the be^ #U8t 
here he very much higher, because the iron, after the refining is (»»npt^8t€^ : 

he tapped from the furnace, which requires a temperature of 1,000" to i,BOO* C.,: 
according to the percentage of i arhon in the iron, and in consequence of the high 
temperature, the chemical rca<'tioii at the refining will also l»e somewhat differtmt. 

As raw-material, pig iron and wrought iron (scrap) are used in cpiite varying 
itroiKirtions, Imt silicon ami maiKrancse as well as more or less of carlwu wwt 
rZir be ovi.lize.1 aii.1 reuiovcri. The ovi.tation of these substances takes 
n-irtlV (lircitlv l)V tbe Hame passinc o\« r the furnace hearth, iwurtl} *“''**’^**^', ^ 
means of tli.‘ silicate of ,.r..t.i\i<le of iron which floats on the ^ ^ 

ivon in the form of slau, the ou,li/in-. capability of which ,s »»> JT 

aiWition of iron ore. or the like, rb.- bottom »t tl.c iurnme. or the hmrtb. 
must lie rtf a very lirc-i.riirtf material, aiol «' Midi ijiiart/ (silica, or Im.c ami 
magnesia 0‘nrnt dolomite i i*^ chosen. 

WiM'ii qimrt/-lirick or gaimi^tcr n-tn for thi- bottom of tin* i^ki 

o|M‘n-li(‘:irtli). The slag inii^t be rich in -ilft ic acid, in nnu r to jir**rt the hesrfin 
but an arid -lag lessens fbt' tendency t»t phfi^phoni«s atoi s/lic# ji .vbb b b*rm 
acid"' i«» ij\itii/c. In acid ojn-n-beurtiK tln-ndore. The pbosjtoni" .tMoain" I'litirely 
in Tlic imn. but tin* silicon di"Uj»pear" more or ]e-<. itt a le^M-r liejree, lno\cver. 
nt ;i iiigber teinpeniturf. 

!i -tcel lit Jtiw jMTt t-nta'ic of silicrtti i" Tn be made, tilt <ht{i mn<t be richer 
111 inm ami the Temperat'irr cemparafively Ion. bnt riien it vtinnnt he avifitled 
that the boTtom oi tin* lieartli i" ctmsitlerabh aifected. It'. Jinwrwr. the hearth 
c<in"ist" of burnt tlolomite <»r imigne'^ia (ba^ie open-beartli ). the reverse is the ruse. 

rii(‘ "lag must be kept ba^ic by adtlifion of Jiiue, facilitating the oxida- 
tion of >ili.-on and pho>piiorn<, which tiien go into the slag a< acids, and the 
c(»mbn"tion of tin* carlioii is al"<i accompJi>hed quicker. The l)a"ic prtieess, fhere- 
tdre. gives a very pure and .-id't jirouiict, which in its )>ropertics resembles 
wnmglit iron. 

Fuel and producers. 1 or gem*rating ])rodm*er gas wood is generally used, 
also Stumps or jieat, sometimes fossil coal. Formerly condensers were always used, 
when the gas was olUained from a wet substance, such as wood or peat, ])iit 
alioiit l.spo Mr. (hirlsfirnid made ex}>eriineuts witli wood without condensing 
the water, which exjierinumts gave such satisfactory results that condensers arc 
no iong<ir used for gas from wood or stunqis, ]>rovided tliese fuels previously 
have lieeii well air-dried. 

Kre(]uently a mixture of these dift’erent fuels, such as of wood and fossil coal, 
etc., is used. 

For tlie generating of gas, shaft-shaped furnaces (jiroducers) are always used, 
which are furnished at the bottom with grates, namely a flat grate for wood or 


stiimjis, and a step-grate for coal: for jmat the producer is constructed without 
a grate, only with liricked Hues for admitting the air at the liottom of tbe fur- 
nm‘e. 'Phe air is forced into the furnace by a fan and thus tlie gas escapes from 
the producer under a somewhat higher jiressure than the atmosjiheric one, but 
the i»roduct.s of combustion in the open-hearth fiirna(’e arc removed hy chimney 
draught. Preferably, small producers are used, so that a large 10 to 15 ton 
oi)en-hearth furnace usually has two. producers. 

The open-hearth furnace. In order to get a sufficiently high temperature 
it is netx'ssary, as is well known, to use regenerative furnaces in this process. 

In tbe acid process, the hearth is laid with quartz-brick, usually Dinas- 
brick, on the top of which a layer of crushed quartz is fused, Put for the basic 
process the hearth, lowest down and nearest the hearth-slab, consists of ordinary 
fire-brick; then a layer of magnesite-brick, on the top of which into is rammed 
a layer of burnt dolomite mixed with tar. 
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The regenerators arc gerieralJy ]i]aeetl under the farnae<j, and from tlici i tljc 
gas and air are eondueted through wsepanitc flues into the funiaee. The* ro!»f‘ of* 
the funiaee is always laid with Dinas-hrick, as are also the gas and uir“i»orts 
and the inner surfaces of the walls. The figure below shows a Sweniish oj>eii- 
hearth furnace. 

Acid open-liearth process* At the different open-hearth works the composition 
of the charge varies very considerably according to the supply of raw-material 
at hand and the purpose for which the iron is intended. There are, for inst., 
open-hearth works which use 73 % pig iron and 7 % wrought iron s(!rap and 
% iron ore, and others which use 74 scrap and 26 pig iron without addition 

of ore. 

First the i)ig iron is charged cold, or the pig iron together with u small 
proportion of scrap, and after this is melted, scrap is chargwl in smalhir quan- 
tities according as the retiiiing proceeds, and finally ort^ to hasten the njfining. 



Open hearth Furnace. 


The pig iron is always charged cold, for during the melting j»eriud silicon 
and the largest part of manganese are oxidized, but after the iron has been melted, 
the oxidizing of the silicon ]iroceeds very slowly in acid ojk*ii- hearth, and thus 
there is no time saved at all by charging the j)ig iron in a molten state on the 
furnace, rather the contrary; but in the basic j»roc(!ss the case is reversed, as 
above mentioned, and both tinni and fuel may be saved by charging the pig iron 
in liquid form. A small jiercentage of silicon in the iron after the melting 
])eriod is, however, advantageous, inasmuch as the boiling (the ( 3 scape of carbonic 
oxide) becomes less violent. By the contact of the slag high in iron with the 
melted metal, the carbon in the iron is oxidized and escapes as carbonic oxide 
with bubbling. 

But the oxidizing caiiacity of the slag depends on its composition and tem- 
peratuie, t bus namely that the slag, in order to act oxidizing, must have a greater 
. , percentage of iron at a lower temperature thgn what is required at a higher* 
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If(Jlffori< lro}i Workf}. 

Kjjw, siii(.*r tl)r ju-nriituift: iroii in the slaty dermises in the same decree that 

it oN.'uj/rs tin* earlMni. ii lullows that either fresh oxidized iron imist constantly 
]»<* added U\ the >lair, (»r the feiripeniturf' he increased, nnloss the reiinin^y (the 
oxidi/'niy oi the carhon) is to cense entirely Such a case is not to be feared, 

howeiir, for aitcjr tlie ineltiie.; ot' the iron th(‘ ternace, tein]Kratniv always rises 

trradnally and tlie ^Uei is M!}>]die,d with n\i i / d .>on, jnirtly by sirutll drops 

of iMcdted iron l)ein.iy fiirown up by the l»«)>bh.’.c M’lsed }>y the e.'eapinj*: carlxoiic 

oxfd(;, wilieb dro]ts an^ imriuHliately Inirned b> ’he flarm ti- vixide, which is 
ahs(»rlH^d by the. .>la;^-. and jnirtJy by a sj>ecial ip.Kiition <0 nt>ii ov(‘ in case the 
refining ]n*oe(‘eds tot) slowly or shows si^rns t>f eea'ii.. . 

With risin‘1 temperature tin' j>ereent{i"e of iron in the sla^, as a rule, de- 
oreasos and conse(|iiont]y gets. ni(»re arid and thick. 

This circ^Instan(•(^ makes it possible to Jndire to a certain degree of the 
percentage of earbon in the iron by the apiuairanee of the bulibles formed when 
the carbonic oxide lea^es the slag, for in tln^ lH*giiining, when the iiercentage of 
carbon is higli, tin* slag is very rieh in iron and flows easily and the bubbles 
seem high and point<*d, but as the percentage of (‘arbon decreases and the tem- 
perature rises, the slag becomes thick, and the bubbles nmnd and flat. 

After the first part of the charge is lucltt^ri, iresh charges of wrought iron 
scrap are made with ^ 2 an hour’s to 1 luuir’s intervals, depending upon the 
nature of the boiling. This scrap generally contains some oxidized iron in the 
form of rust or scales, which hastens the reflning, hut as the i)ercentage of carbon 
decreases, the oxidizing of the carbon becomes more difficult, wherefore more power- 
ful oxidizing agents are used, such as rich iron ore, which is added from time 
to time, while a sain])le of the iron is taken between each addition of ore, until 
the percentage of carbon has come down to the desired point. . ; 
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When the percentage of carbon is low and the temperature high, tke ir«^ 
has a tendency to take up protoxide of iron from the slag, which causes Ted- . 
shortness, and which must be removed by an addition of fezro-mangauese of::, 
silico-ferro-manganese. 

Frequently ferro- manganese with a percentage of iron under 0*4 o, is used 
for iron and silico-ferro-manganese for steel. 

This addition is generally made in the furnace just before the iron is 
tapped, but on account of the acid slag, a large portion of the; manganese is 
oxidized and goes into the slag. If, instead, this addition is made in the ladle, 
a smaller quantity of man'j:anese is required, hut the mixture is frequently less 
complete. 

When the open-h(^arth metal is t<i he used for castings, silico-lerro-mangiinesc 
is always added in onh;r to obtain a solid pnulucl frCe froin blowljolc':. 

Tlie tapping hole is closed during the process )>y a tire stone siirnmnded on 
all sides hy (piartz, and when the iron is to Im* tapped the stone i< ]»u-ljcd int<» 
the furnaces wliere'by a snlficieailly wide o|ft'ning is made* for the iron \t‘i v cpiickly 
to rim out into tll(^ ladle ]>laced under The ta])i>ing hole. From thi.'- ladle the 
iron is pourtMl iiit<» the moulds in the ordinary manner. 

i or special steel, an luidition of chronn; or nickle is used. oJ the latter 
nu'tul 0 ;, i.(» according to the purt>ose‘ for which it is to )»e used. 

Aitt'i* the tapiung the ln‘arrh is carefully cleaned of molten iron, ami 
euviti*’s in tin* bottom of the loairth are ti\e«l and smoothed over 1 a- tilling the 
same with (piart/ For -iich repairs. 1 up to hectoliters of the ijiiartz are 
reqiiinMl, depending mj>oii Ijiav far tIhj heartii has been burned out. 

.\s soon as tin* ma« K applierl, the furnac(‘ is lieated to <noh a tem- 
pcTature that tlie <(iiart/ lu'gin'- to fu<e, and tlu‘ furnace is ready for a new 
<‘liarge. On account of these constant, ..mail repairs, which only Take ^ a to 
1 t»f an hour each, the same furnaei* hottom can be used for a long time, 
half a year or nmro. 'flic furnace bottom is atiected the most when thi^ 
tmnpcrctnre is low ami (lie nIust is rich in iron. a.> when a steel low in <ili- 
<*on i- to be ]irodm « d. I taring tlic jn'oee-s of retining, there js jdeiity of 
time t'T taking sainj>le> of the -trel, and for ascertaining the hurdm-'S of the 
metal l»y nn-afi'* ot forging te-t^ 'rbe'ii' tC'-t" eie the same a^ in tin; lie^'icmer 
]irocess. 

The lime napiired for retining a ebarge lonsidersibly, from se\en to 

twe4^e hours, according to tin; dili’erent )»ro]>orlit)n- e:' ]>ig ami wroiiglit iron 

sera]! used for the charge. Tin' consuiiiplion of inei is ..'o. Uk ;nnf kiloj^r. of 
fossil coal oi' .‘Ju to 40 hectolittTS of wood or ‘-tump** per ton t»f Mgot. 

The basic opeii-]ie:irtlt process is carried out ii: about the same majiner as 
the acid. In order to protect tliti basic material of which the hearth is built, from 
being aflected by silicic and ]dios]>hnrir acid, which an; formed in melting the 
)»ig iron, lime is added liotb at the charging of the lurinici' and during the process 
of melting. Generally slaked lime is used, for raw lime causes a \ioleut bubbling 
and swelling when tin; carbonic fixide oscape.s. .Mst) here, tin; is used to hasten 
the ndining, thougli in smalbm quantities, because all substances which, on being 
oxidized, form aciiis, such as silicon, )»liosphorus, carbon, and sulphur, oxidize 
more easily; a basic slag and a basic lining being :»t iiand. 

Manganese, however, which forms a basic n.xide, is oxidized more slowly 
than in the acid ]»rocess and remains j)artly in the iron. For this same reason 
less iron is oxidized, wluirefore it is usual to add in the beginning, besides lime, 
some iron ore, to make the slag sufticieiitly rich in iron. Ihis ore ought, 
of course, preferablj to be ealciferous. The more silicon and phosiihorus the 
charge contains from the beginning, the more lime is required, but at the same 
time the volume of slag increases, which makes the refining more difficult. The 
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amount cl' 'Silicon in tho chartM.‘ ouj^ht tlifrcforr not to cnocimI •> :» % aiul the 
phosphoric not 0’*j2 ca^'h tappiim. th< hottoni of tin* hcartii is ropainril by 

tilling all holes with (iolnmite-]iiiis<. Hoof- and ports an* linilt of IHiiic' bri<*k, and 
inajtnesite brick is used as isolutint; substunec* betweiuj th(' basic atid lo i 1 materials. 

The charjre in a basic furnaeo <*an l»e ndinod in a sliortt i' tiim*. r» ro 8 hours, 
in order to nm’ove red sbonness, an aildition of ferro-nmiiLmiu^se is U'ied here, as 
in the acid process, lr;t us inanjranese does not so easily oxidize, tlie ainoinit of 
such iron required is less. The reverse is the ease with ferro-silieon, and there- 
foie. when such iron is to be used, it should be added in th(' ladle after the 
metal is tapjied. — The acid open-hearth is best suited for makiiut steel castin.L^s, 
while the basic is most suitable for the production of soft iron. 

In 1901, chore were 48 opon-heartli furnaces in 8wi‘den, the total output of 
which was 190,877 tons of oiuju-heartb metal, 80,o97 of which wcto ]»roduced by 
the basic process. 

Blister steel- Thi s method of steel eoiTsists, as is well known, 

in putting soft iron, low in carbon (bar iron), topdher with charcoal 
powder into large box -shaped ve.ssels, ealliul chests, made of tire brick or 
.sandstone, after which the chests ar(‘ heated, when the iron placed in thtfui 
takes up carbon and is changed into steel w'hich is called blister steel. 

Table 107. World' a production of Ingot rnetal {steel). Metric tons a *2,204 lbs. 

Countries. 


Sweden 

Great Brit, and Irel.. 

Belgium 

Germany 

Anstria-Hnugary 

France 

Knssia 

United States 

Other countries 

Total l,390,S73 i 5,982,469 i 10,195,462 . 13,577,272 | 23,631,767 j 27,567,824 

‘ In the years 1899/1902 the production has been reap. 273, (KX), .301.000, 270,000, and 
287,000 metric tons. 


A verage A ve rage A verage 
1871 Tf). lH81/8r>. 1886/90. 


Average 
1891 95. 


Average 
1896 UO. 


In im. 


17,144 

572,786 

27.040 

318,150 

45,300 

168,064 

9,591 

207,498 

25,000 


63,763 : 
2,001,691 i 
170,173 
1,086,982 ' 
211,258 
: 492,301 
i 252,044 
: 1,679,257 
i 25,000 


122,289 ; 
3,323,478 i 
219,020 i 
1,818,464 
357,097 i 
514,600 
241,670 ; 
3,343,844 i 
225,000 : 


173,465 

3,1.30,344 

325,894 

3,217,336 

485,000 

674.800 

4:38,260 

4,'?48,773 

.383,400 


274,:374 
4,743,1.58 
650,913 
5,685,771 
602,700 
1,405,702 
1,147,594 
8 : 589,287 
5.32,268 ! 


300, .536 
5,130,800 
654,827 
6.:i61,650 
67.5,000 
1,624,048 
l,a30,260 
10,382,069 
608,634 
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The amount of carbon thus absorbed by the iron depends upon the 
rature, the higher it is, the more carbon unites with the iron, while the time of 
the heating principally helps only to make the carbon penetrate more easily from 
the surface of the iron to its center. 

Since in this process no substances leave the iron, it is necessary that it is 
from the beginning very low in silicon, phosphorus, and sulphur. 

The Swedish hearth -fined iron, made from the most phosphorus i'ree ores of 
Sweden, such as those from Daniieinora and Pcirsberg, etc., is an (;\c.ellcnt rnattjrial 
for making blister steel. During the whole of th(i past centur\, ijlister steel has 
been made in Sweden, but only in small quantities, 1,000 to *2,000 tons annually. 

The furnaces here us(id ani ordinary Kiiglish Idistor steed furnaces with t\v<» 
chests, each holding 10 tons of bar iron, for the ])aeking of which is reciuir d 17 
hectoliters of ]mlverized hirch -charcoal, duii ikjumI with a litllt* salt water. Uhe 
consiim])tioii of fuel depends upon how lar^c the ]>orcentage of car)»on i" t j lie in 
the ste(d, but is on an average :i*:> cubic meters of fir and 2 cubic meters m 1 l)irch 
wood per ton of bliuter steel. The time required for a <‘harg<‘ is threej t*> four 
weeks. One week is recpiired for the. packing of the bar iron in the chests, 
about one \vt!ek and a half for the burning, and about the 'janu* time for the 
cooling of the, furnace. During the cooling, the amount of carbon- is increased 
by about 0*;i In iqni, 7ol tons of blister stet‘1 wiTc ]ir«»dnce(i in six fur- 

naces wiiich were then in operation. 

Crucible .steel. Thert^ are only two works in Sweden for making 
emeihle .'^tt^ei, one at 1 ).stt*rl)y\ the other at Viknian.shyttan. 

.At (hlfrlnf, the Dannemora steel, so renowned for its excellent iiuality, is 
proilneed, the raw-material for wbicli is blister steel made by Walloon-forging 
of first-class Dannoinora pig iron. Tin* ste<d works, which have regenerative 
furnaces for heating the crucibles, were founded in 1871. The crncibles are made 
at the works from English tire clay mixed with a few per cent of coke. 'I’hey 
are subjected to a very slow drying jirocess and are brought to a red heat before 
being jiut into the crucible furnace. Each crucible is charged with 20 kilograms 
of blistcT steel together with a few other admixtures, and the melting is done in 
about four hours. Thus, three heats are made with the same crucibles in Twelve 
hours, after which they are discarded. In the ]>rodu(‘iT for th<; crucible furnace 


TAfilil!; lOH. finports and Exjwrts of jtart of the Ji on and Steel mannfaetnre. 

Metric tons a 2,204 lbs. 




Rails, etc. ^ 

Plates. 


Rails, 

etc. * 

Plates. 

: Average for 

. . _ 



Average for 



' ■ ■ I 

; the vears 

Ex- 

1 


the years ' 




1 


Imports. : 

1 Imports. ) Exports. 

Imports. 

ports. 

j Imports. 

Exports. 

1861 6.^) .... 

14.848 ■ f) 

(i84 

621 


29,537 

160' 3,723 

3,489 ' 

1 1866,70 

3,863 161 

. I,:i71 

644 

1896/00 

52,706 

945 1 9,331 

3,066 I 

1 187170 ..... 

38,(K)9 488 

3,344 

828 




. 1876/80 ; 

26,332 270 

: 3,577 

1,482 

In 1898 ... 

55,014 

1,082 

3,502 

3,019 

1881 8,\... 

25,357 i 13 

: 6,301 

2,591 

» 1899... 

87,453 i 

1,893: 8,367 

2,933 . 

1 1886/00. ...= 

25,851 ’ 168 

: 4,631 

5,076 

* 1900.... 

45,424 I 

604 

. 12,356 

2,441 


Note. Rails are reported in the Mining Statistics as heavier manufactures but in the 
Commercial Statistics are included among Iron and Steel-ware. Plates reported just above 
comprise all sorts, and arc entered in full in the Commercial Statistics under the head of 
»Metals, unman ufa<*tured or j)artly manufactured*; in the Mining Statistics, entry is made 
only of > heavy plates*. 

‘ Including sleepers, fish-plates, etc. 
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fossil coal is used, and the amount required Ls about 1 otl^oiis per ton of steel. - 
Tbi' outjmt \\iis 398 tons in 1001. 

At Vikmansh/ftitn, however, cast steel is made from granulated pig iron 
(piir iron which has boon caused to nni into water), roasted iron »)re (about 20 
and a little charcoal powder, with which mixture the (rriicibles are charg<ul, and 
after ))rcho!iting are heated in draft furnaces. This method of making sDad 
(discovered by the Austrian Ucimtiiis) was introduced at N’ikmanshyttau in ItJdO. 
In 1001, the output tluTo was 647 tons. .\lso this sled is of e\«elh*nt (piality. 

Electro- SteoL The sn-ealled Electro-steel is luaiiufaetiired at the 
Gysinge Works areordiiig to a method recently invented by the Swedish 
Engineer A. Kjillin. 

It is made, out of Ihumemora iron hy Mnelting in an eh‘ctrical fnrnac(\ 
This is of the Transformer t)i»e, i e., ‘the melted iron serves as the secondary coil. 
The crusible is a circular ring-shaped tube of tire-proof material, 'flic furnace is 
fed hy a single-idiascd current of o,ooo volts’ tension, and rcfiuires an electric 
))Ower of l<)ri kilowatt. Hereby 4 toii^ of steel are pnuluced j)er diem. The 
furna»e ca*'* hold l,8oo kiloirrams, of which l.Ooo kilograms are tapped at a time. 
The steel produced i> distinguished by being of very sii]»orior quality; it is d<‘nse 
and free from blister, easilx worked in the iiuhardened state as well as tenacious. 
x\lready this ^ted lias found ati imp«u*tant use for manufacturing tiner <*dge tools 
of tlie most sui>erior (piality. It i< produced with many different pereentages of 
<‘arboii, and also as Chrome and Wolfram steel. 

8tRtlstic>S. The production of ingot metal, from 1871, in the principal 
countries is ])resented in Table 107, ]>. 7.‘>(k The diagram i». 7.70 show's tbearnonntof 
production in Sweden for each year, from 1866 to 1808 iriclnsiv<‘, and 'rahie 101 
on page 707 gives some specifications. In these Tables the whole production of 
Bessemer and Martin ingots is included. 

The exports of ingots amounted, during the quim)uennial p(*rio(ls 1881/1900, 
in yearly averages to 743, 6, .816,, 5,146, and .s.l92 metric tons respectively; in 
1900, the corresponding figure was 8,974 tojis, of which 5,824 tons to the l-iiited 
Kingdom and 2,294 tons to Germany. The iniportn and ex])orts of a C(»u]df3 of 
important articles on a low(3r degree of manufacturing, i. rails ami jdates, is 
to be seen in Table 108, )>. 751, The large imports of rails do not do])end »n 
the Swedish inanufactnrors not being able to produce rails — as is fully shown 
hy th(3 preceding — hut on tin? impossibility of comi>eting in low priccis with the 
larger manufacturing establishments abroad, specially devoted to jn-odm-tion in mass. 


a. OTHER MINERALS AND METALS. 

Leaving iron out of consideration, mining in Sweden is of minor 
imiiortance. Import and export figures for products under this category 
also give the negative result shown by Table 109, p. 753. 

The importation of coal has previously been dealt with on page 
()84. The importation of other minerals em})races a great number of 
items, of which Chilian saltpeter ( 2*64 million kronor, in 1902), salt 
(1*9 1 million), caustic potash (1*8 9 million), superidiosphate (1*9 7 million), 
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Table 109. Importa^and ea^porU of minerah and metals^ except iron,^ 


ImportH. Value in thoaeands 
of kronor. 


Exports. Value in tkousandsj 
of kronor. 



iKoBKil coal 

1 !iud coke. 

other i 
Tiiinerals.*j 

Metals.s 

Total. 

Minerals. 2 

Metals.s ' 

Total. 

18^5 75 

1 18,152 

' 5,808 

<>,.891 

25,146 

826 

3.214 * 

4,040 

1876 80 

' 12,719 

5.684 

5,888 

24,186 

i.ai7 

2,164 

3,381 

1881 85 

; 15,847 

S.(i47 

4.:;26 ! 

28,220 

1,468 

i 1,751 i 

3,214 

1886 90 

: 2*2,560 

9 086 

5,257 

36.H53 

8.226 

689 i 

3,865 

1891 95 

: 29,770 

JO>54 

5.198 ; 

46,122 

4,890 

- 1,028 1 

5,013 

1896. 00 

! 58,194 

15.7(H 

12,8S,8 

82,678 

7.582 

1 : 

8,057 

Ill 1900 

! S5.026 

= 19.026 

18,496 

I22.54S 

9, 162 

i 2.492 

11.054 


and .suljdiur witli tl(»\vers (d‘ Vnl])hnr (2*o7 mlJlion kroner), are 

the most im])ortHiit. Th(* export within this same gi*oup also embraces 
a mimher of smaller articles, the most im])Oi*tant zinc ore ( 1 ’d 3 

million kronor, in 1002). ronp^h .stone ( 2*21 million), and cement (0*5 1 
million). As it ajijiears, here as well as in the classification of commer- 
cial statistics, the term Mineral is used in a somewhat more extensive 
sense than is (‘ommonly the case in the Swedish language. 

Ot‘ o(hvr fifctdls than iron, we imported, in 1902, copper and copper 
alloy togeth(‘r witli metals not sjiecified, for a total of 8*62 million kro- 
nor, zinc for l*‘jf, million, tin for 1 -as million, lead for 0*8 7 million, silver 
for 0 *ai million, gold (uncoined) for 2*34 million, etc. The exports em- 
brace about the same artic-les, l>ut always in smaller quantities than 
the imj) 0 i’ts. 

Table* 110 giv(‘s a stateunent of the* production in Sweden since 1861 
of gold, silver, lead, co])p(*r, and .some other more important mining 
])roducts. 

During the whole of the 19th century the production of gold 
amo\int(^d to 1,716 kilograms."’ With respect to ,s*?7trr Sweden i)ossesses 
statistics concerning the production for a greater succession of years 
than most other countries, namely right from the \’ear 1400. ^ The 
produidion during the several }>eriods has amounted to'^: 


Id Kilogr. j 

1400 WJ 61,091 

1506 48 52,881 

1544 51 22,718 

1560 00 19,482 


In Kilogr. i 

1601. 00 60,728! 

ITOKX) 86,508 = 

1801 20 7,894 i 

1821 80.... 5,621 I 


In 

Kilogr. 

1881 40 

... 8,095 

1841 45 

4.794 

1846 50 

6,271 

1851 55 . 

6,829 


In Kilogr. 

1856 60 5,548 

1861,00 78,83 8 

TotaP 377,243 


Making allowances for the years missing, the whole production 
during the last five centuries may he estimated in round figures at 
460,000 kilograms. 

A iminher of the minerals included in Table 109 above (compare 
the text following the Table) are dealt with in different parts of the 

' Figures are, however, not fo bo bad for the years 1494/1505 and 1552,59, — ® Ex- 
cept iron ore. — ® Except iron and steel. ~ * A krona - 110 shilling or 0 208 dollar. — 
® A kilogram = 2 *204 Ihs. 

Sweden. 


48 
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Table 110. The manufacture of certain mining products, e^vcept iron, ^ 
(A kilograiri - lbs. A quintal 220 4 lbs). 


Average 
for the 
years 

Gold. 

Kilog. 

Silver. 

Kil.ip. 

Lead. 

giiintals. 

} Copijcr. 

! 

j Quintuls. 

Sulphnr. 

Quintals. 

Vitriol 
of iron. 

Quintals. 

Sulphate 

of 

eo]q>er. 

Quiulalh. 

Alum. 

Quintals. 

i 

l.ead 
ore. : 

Quintals. ^ 

. 1861 65 

14*90 

1,129 

4.448 

' 17.312 

3,000 

4,a7-j 

i 316 i 

8,773 

.‘576 ' 

: 1866,70 

8*29 

1,185 

3.958 

20.033 

. 4,497 

3,637 

946 : 

9.121 

247 

. 1871. 75 

5 19 

1 7St) 

536 

11.624 

3,092 

5,221 

1 1,368 

6,076 

i 495 , 

i 1876 80 i 

5'7s 

; 1,117 

720 

; 9,250 

• 2,CK)3 

2,662 

. 1,747 

3,602 

; 479 ' 

! 1881.'85 ’ 

24-80 

1,713 

: 2,694 

‘ 7,708 

■ 2,465 

; 4,027 

1 

2,312 

1 398 

: 1886'90. ... i 

7758 

i 4.254 

J 2,744 

, 8,^153 

; 562 

4,668 

3,038 

5,422 

i 204 , 

1891/95 i 

93-90 ! 

3,478 

; 6..%‘o 

1 4,796 

1 350 

3,609 

7,538 

3,606 j 

I ;«i8 

! 1896. 00 ' 

109 70 j 

2,110 

1.5,196 

‘i.l74 

i 394 

1,669 

; 13,077 ! 

1,898 I 

5(36 1 

‘In 1900... J 

8S-48 1 

1,927 

1 14,239 

i 1,360 

i 700 , 

1.8:10 1 

1 12,649 1 

1.672 1 

846 ' 


following chapter on manufaeture, esptHMally the CheTiii<^aI industry. 
The most important metals, together with th(^ corresponding raising of 
ore, are summarized h(»re. Regarding the breaking of fossil coal, it 
has already })een dealt with in a previous chapter in connection with 
rex)orts on the iron mines. 

Copper. Next to iron, eop])er is the most imj^rtaut of the metals 
produced in this country. Formerly the production of eo])])er was carried 
on in several diiferent places, and at nearly every mine accessible, but 
now it is limited to the cox)per works at Falun, Atvidabcrg, and Kafvel- 
torp, and of late years also is carried on at the Superphosphate works 
of Helsingborg as an important subsidiary industry, cop])er (and silver) 
being extracted from the waste obtained in producing sulphuric acid 
from cux)reous suljihur pyrites. At the firstnamed of these works, the 
ore is mined at the old mine of Stora Kopparherg (Falun), of which 
mention is made over 600 years ago. The Atvidaherg co])pev works get 
their ore from the adjacent Bersbo and Steffenburg mines. Knfveltorp) 
gets its ore from, the mines bearing the same name. The Helsingborg 
copj)er- works, which formerly imported their sul]jhur pyrites from Riiras 
in Norway, have of late begun to take ore from the newly discovered, 
vast j)yrite deposits near Sulitelina (likewise in Norway). Besides at 
these works, copper was formerly produced at several other jdaces in 
the kingdom, e. g. at Riddarhyttan, Hakansboda, Viriim, Husa, Kengis, 
etc., but now the production of copper at these jdacies has (;eased, partly 
for lack of ore, and partly on a(!count of the low prices of copper. In 
all these places, copper occurs almost exclusively in combination with 
sulphur, such as copper pyrites, mostly sprinkled into the siliceous mi- 
neral, or in intimate combination with sulphur pyrites. The ores now 
worked contain on an average 3 of coi)i)er. 

^ Here arc not incladed certain intermediate productions, a number of which are 
manufactured in no small quantities, such as, in 1900, precipitate of silver 6,966 kilo- 
gram, raw and' antimonious lead 21,709 qaintals (a 220'4 lbs.), cement and raw copper 
12,263 quintals, as well as roasted zinc blende 267,720 quintals. 
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Table 111 . Imports and exports of certain unmanufactured or partly manu 
factured metals^ except iron and steel. 


Average for 

Gold. 

Kilo?. 

Silver. ! 
Kilog. 1 

Lead. Copper. ^ 

Qniotuls. Quintals. 

Zinc. 

Quintals. 

Tin. 

Quintals. 

tho years 

Im- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- ii 
ports, j) 

Im- ! 
ports. ! 

Ex- j! Im- Ex 

jiorts. ji ports, ports. 

li 

Im- j 
ports, j 

Ex- 
ports. j 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

1861/65 

iib 

.5,007 

10 1 

1.513 

1 . 549 ! 1,957:14,875 

3,6.54 

jl 

45 '1 

555 

3 

186b 70 

113: 

8,407. 

3,083 1 


2,97.5| 2,678 18:045 

1 2,981 

207 i 

372 

7 

1871,75 

l,63i) 

9,9(54 

G.0.54 1 

4,810 

l.:i731 5,772 9.04(8 

G,r)83i 

183 : 

1,352 

34 

1876,80 


i,uoa 

1,729 i' 

5 , 934 ; 

787| 7,676 6,941 

9,5921 

5(57 ii 

1.613 

3 

1881 W),,. 


426 

li! 

6,452 

2,528!' 10,845 7,5.54 16,645: 

210 ii 

2,2(i0 

11 

1886; iH) 


87(5 

168 ;• 

9,104 

1,866;'.12,330 6.619 

;. 17,6.51; 

519 

2,500 ; 

72 

1891 St5 

386 : 

2,659 

2,849; 

15.147 

7,<.>86' .32,808 5,373 19„520! 

86011 

3.521 ! 

114 

IStfGOCt 

1,849 1 

12,779 

388.i2(J,549 

10,4.57.^)0,213: 11,546 

: 27,078i 

1,621 II 

5:119 ; 

I 190 

In 11*00 

3, lies 1 

9,128 

2!*6 ' 20,672. 12,0911: 61,499; 20,119i 29,12lii 

1,556 !| 6,297 

215 


Formerly tbc^ copper percentage was frequently determined by the so-called 
Sirediftit copper fest^ which was quite suitable for pure ore. The method was 
as follows: After the ore had been dissolved in a mixture of hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid and nitric acid, and the silicic acid had been separated, the copper 
was precipitated on a clean-tiled iron spike from the diluted boiling solution. 
The copper-free solution was poured off, and the copper washed with water 
that had been boiled, after which the still loosely adhering copper was removed 
from the iron, and after a hurried drying, was either direct w’^eighed as metal, 
or, after being dissolved in nitric acid in a porcelain crucible, was determined 
as oxide or suliihate. Besides this, several other methods have come into use, 
c. g., precipitating with hyposulphite of soda from a boiling solution of sulphate 
and determining as oxide or sulphate; furthermore titration of an ammonia solution, 
with cyanide of potassium, etc. Now precipitation of copper according to the elec- 
trolytic method is generally used. For determining very small percentages of 
copper, etc., also a Swedish method is used, viz. Professor V, Eggertz colori- 
metrical method. 

Up to the beginning of the deceimium 1871/80, shaft-furnaces were used 
for melting the ore, according to a method which in metallurgy has been given 
the name th(^ Sweduh copper process, in contradistinction to the English pro- 
cess, which is exclusively executed in reverberatory furnaces. On account of the 
slight percentage of copper in the ore, and the rising iirices of fuel, this method 
of mtjlting has had to be abandoned. The wet or extraction method was intro- 
duced in Falun in the beginning of the seventies, and afterwards at several of 
the present copper works. According to this method, the ore is roasted with 
chloride of soda at a low tem])erature, and the dissolvable salts are extracted 
by means of water mixed with some hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in large 
w'ooden basins. From this solution, silver is first precipitated, and then the copper 
is cemented by means of iron scrap. The cement-copper thus obtained, which 
contains 70 to 80 % of copper, is toughened and refined in regenerating rever- 
beratory furnaces. 

The production of copper is shown by Table 110. For the sake of 
comparison, it may be mentioned that during the whole of the seven- 
teenth century, the production of copper in Falun amounted to an an- 

* Here are also included copper alloys, Bnch as brass, bronze, electroplate, *etc., as 
also metals not specified. 
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iinal avt?rage of 1J(>0 tons. Tlio totul oopjjer pi-odnrtion at 111-' said. 
nuno.s from tlie middle of the 1/Uh eentnrv up to our time is esii mated 
at over o(K),000 tons, which is more than has hitherto been j>rodMc<‘(l by 
any other copper mine in the world. Still the said total amount does 
not correspond to more than a yearns production from all countries 
together at present. 



The Fcih'/i Popper mhir 


From an point of view, this shonhl Ik- tit** }»n)per jilart to devote 

some attention to eno of the most interesting events ij» the liisrory of >nedisli trade. 
Stora Kopparbergd Bergslags Aktiobolag * is ttie oldest e()iri)>atiy in .Sweden 
and prohatdy the obtest industrial corpornfion noir erlMiny in the. n'vrtd. Its 
origin dates hack m(*re thaji UOO years; in a Hoyal sanction of confirming 

its privileges is S])okc:u of jirior, of old existing letters of privilege?, which 
have been losD. The original object of tlie company was to w'ork tht* rich cop- 
per mine at h'aliiii. The (’rovemment, which, in conse«|uom*e of the asserted re- 
gal nature of the mine, during centuries has had great iidluencc ovea* tlie activity 
of the company, has been in receipt of a rent (tax) from it whi(!h was so consi- 
derable during the 17th century that the heavy war t'xp(‘nses of that time were 
to a very great extent covered liy it. The year 1650 shows the maximum production, 
which amounted to 3,067 tons. Afterwards the production gradually decreased, 
but for nearly two centuries, nearly uji to 1750, tin? comjiany was the greatest 
copper producer in the world. In 1042, the company erocU'd the Avesta Copper 
refining works. In 1689, the Domnarfvet Sawmill was taken over, and gradually 
also forests were purchased. In 1735, the company finally extended its activity 
to Iron production. 

Now, as is well known, the production of copper i)lays but an inconsiderable 
part in the affairs of the company; it has instead become the greatest producer 

* I. e.. The Joint-stock Mining Company of Stora Kopparberg (at Falun). 
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of iron ami tool, juid the j?roat(!st exporter of forest products. The company 
now owns no less tlian 300,000 hectares of forest (750,000 atires or about half 
the ar<‘.a of aH forest in Eiif'lajid), and has erected the largest saw-raiil in the world 
at. Skutskiir, where the company also has an iriiportaiit wood-pulp manufactory. At 
Kvainsveden it lias recently erect(*d a combined pulp-manufactory and paper-mill 
at a exist of 3 million kronor. Tbe company’s iron works at DomnarfVet are 
touched upon in many places in this work; they are incomparably the gteatest 
of th(?ir kind in Northern Europe. The total amount of the company’s assets is 
estimated at more than 40 million kronor. 

The name of this corporation was originally Kopparbergslagen. The shares 
were called ^fourth partsi>, and, in 1615, were fixed at a number of 1,200; they 
were declared as real estate liy 8]iecial law, so that ac(iuest of sueh share had 
to be registered as real (estate. In 1890, a reconstruction took place resulting 
in the corporation emerging into a joint;Stock company formed upon modern 
lines, and at this change (nory ; fourth-part» was exchanged against eight shares 
of one thousand kronor each, so that the joint cajiital amounts to 9‘ti million kro- 
nor. The Hoard has its. seat in Stockholm, hut the acting manager resides in Fa- 
lun, where the head offices for the management of the works are still situated, 
'fhe shares are held sohdy hy Swedi'ih subjects and eorj^orations, and, to a smaller 
jiart, by the Stat(‘. — lip to 1896 inclusive, the company had from tbe com- 
mencement of its activity broken 35 million tons of copper ore and rock, produced 
.')00,000 tons »)f cop]>or (to a value, inclnding hv products, of over o//f' thousand 
million kronor): further, 16,000 kilograms of siivtT, and 1,200 kilograms of gold, 
besides a great number nf Mtber miuing ])rodiuts. in its iron production it has 
utilized 1.6(»0.ouo ions (»f ore and produced Bfto.oOO tons of pig iron. 544,000 
tons of bar iron, 44 5,Ooo tdus of l>essemev and iMartin ingots. Its timber trade 
has emiu-aced 22^ milliofi log-r of sawn tino^er. which made 1 million standards 
of sawn tinibt'r: :,i) millinn joarP m cbarmal nase btrn consnimMl. Most of these 
<{uanoti<‘ ^ vtT\ consiilcijOdy imreastul sijice IKio*. F(»r the \ ear> 1 897 1 902 
tln‘ oivnirjnK paid liaM* amountod to 10. \o. 14, It, 12. and 14 j< spectively, 
besides wbiPi: llic couipay ha^ t rcuiMi >e\eral lu w establisliment.s out. of tin profits 
instead uf borrowing ihc ttinds iiff‘e->ary. 

In our llit‘ prodiirliun i> lo . . do :oti]! lioio. demands, 

wliicii is sliuwii by th.* Out tbul, in 1902, pio Knporl oi raw «*oppto* and 
eO]>}fto Wiisli‘ unionnled lo 5,Su3 tons, wbiii .«■ jU' '‘nly 1,447 
tons, and tlie import of ]dates, ete., amounted t ^ i.o’.si .ra;.'. while the 
t'xport did not liigbei* than 70 Ions. Thr im]:or1i‘d eo]>per as weJJ 
as that ])ro(lnee(l in llu^ i*onntrv, is used pai'tly by meebanie shops, 
ami ])art.ly foi’ the inaking; of brass at Sk»il1iir.a, Toi*])sbammar, and 
(tusuui. B(^sides this, some is worktMl inU: jjlat(\s, wire, ami pipes at 
Skii.ltima and Gramdors. and. finally, sona* iisfni by copper-smiths for 
makiiiir eookini^-vesscds, etc. 

Zinc. Sweden possesses (piile eousiderabit tjuanlilies of zinc ore; 
this consists t^xe.Iiisi\'e.]y of zinc-hJeiule or suJpdude of zinc. Of all 
the zinc ore mined in Enrojie in 1896, 1900 (1,118,868 tons per annum), 
Sweden has eontributed 57,701 tons, or 5'if> In 1898 and 1899 our 
share was even 5*. 5 2 %. The total production of Sweden amounted in 
1902 to 48,783 tons; see further Table 95, on page. 682. Metallic zinc 
or any preparation thereof is not manufactured in Sweden, all the* ore 
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being exported. The ineoinparabJy largest zinc-blende deposit Ammeherg, 
in the Liin of OstergOtland, is even owned hy foreigners, namely by the 
Belgian eonipany Vieilie Montagne. TJie Ainmeberg ore is roasted 
there previous to exporting, 

Baring the quimpiennial periods 1861/U)00, Swede?i's eicports of zinc ores 
amounted in yearly averages to: 

Average. Metric tons. | Average. Metric tons. ; Average. Metric tons. 

1861 65 H,716 i 1876 80 18,761 ' 1801 95 29,064 

1866 70 11,998 1881 85 22,165 1896 00 44,387 

1871 75 11,778 1 1886 tM) 26.589 , In 1900 40,879 

The value of the exports 'of zinc ores in 1902 is estimated to 1,928,000 
kronor. Of the total (43,813 tons), 29,929 tons were exported to Belgium, 
7,395 tons to France, 1,425 tons to'Germany, and 5,064 tons to the Netherlands. 

Nickel. Nickel ore is found in several places in combination with mag- 
netic pyrites in such large quantities that it was formerly worked, but of late 
the mining of this ore has ceased. The process of i>roducing nickel at the two 
nickel-works Klefva and Sagmyra in many respects resemble^d the old copper- 
melting process: the lemoval of the greater amount of sulphur, arsenic, and 
iron hy repeated roastings and meltings, furthermore retining, roasting, and re- 
duction with charcoal, and tinally the making of so-calleil pulverized nickel. 

Cobalt occurs, though sparingly, in several places in the country, e. g. at 
Tunaberg, Vena, and Gladhainmar. Besides at these places, cobalt occurs in consider- 
able quantity together with copper ore at the H^kansboda and Kiddarhyttan mines. 
In melting these ores, cobalt is precipitated, together with the iron and some copper, 
on the bottom of the furnace, forming so-called »nasi.r which of late has occasioned 
the extraction of cobalt and copper by the wet process, by dissolving in diluted sul- 
phuric acid, and precipitation of both metals. Also this production has now ceased. 

Gold is produced almost excliisivelv at the Falun coj^per works by 
the oxtracting of ore residues, the silver and cop])t‘r having first been 
extracted. Besides in certain shafts in the Stora Kop 2 )arherg mines (where 
gold occurs native, .sprinkled in quartz together with selenium-bisnuith), 
it also forms a constant constituent in all ore, both in the silicic co])per- 
pyrites and in the sulphur-pyrites to an amount of five grams per ton 
(O‘ooo 5 %). The gold is extractiHl according to a Swedish method. 
After the silver and copper have been extracted from the carefully 
roasted ore, the remainder, which principally consists of quartz, sili- 
cate, and oxide of iron, is treated with a diluted solution of hypo- 
chlorite of lime, mixed with some hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, so that 
free chlorine is generated, whereby the gold is dissolved {the MunMell 
process). From the solution of chloride of gold thus obtained, the gold 
is precipitated with ferro-sulphate and plumbic acetate. The old Adelfors 
mines, which were given up in 1874, have from 1890 been worked by a 
foreign company, which, however, also has abandoned the same. The 
production of gold in the country during different periods is shown by 
Table 111, on page 755. Of the total x^roduction of gold during 1902 (or 
94-3 kilogram) no less than 92*5 kilog. were from the copper works in Falun. 
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In the Falun Copper Mine. 


Photo. Alfred Dablgbbit. 
Uppsala* 
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For (ieterminiiig the perceulaije of gold in iron and copjjer pyrites as well 
as in silicic ores, Flattner^s tesU are used. Ailvr the ore has been crushed fine 
an<l perfectly roasted. 300 grains are weighed uji. and in a somewhat damp con- 
dition this ore is subjected to the efiVcts of chloride gas, after whicli the chlo- 
ride of gold formed is extracted b> means of an aqueous chloric solution. 'Fhe 
surplus of chloride is (‘xpeU(Ml by means of evaporation, and the gold is precipi- 
tated with fciTo sulphate, collected on a filter, and exjiellod, after its combustion, 
together with some silver and lead on a cupel of hone-ashes, after which the 
silver is liberated by boiling with nitric acid, and the remaining gold is weighed. 
— For determining the percentage of gold occurring in «‘opper, regains, etc., they 
are dissolved in nitric acid, and the remaining gold is treated as aforesaid. 

Silver. Production of silver and lead now only takes place at Sala 
and Kafreltorp, where silverheariri^ galena is worked, and at the (‘Oiiper- 
extraction works at Falun, Atridaherg, and Jlelsinghorg, wheri^ silver is 
procured as a bv-]irodiu*t hv precipitating from co]>per-solutions. 

Among the aforesaid silver-works. Stila takes the foremost place. Its exist- 
ence goes back as far as to the close of the fifteenth century, hut it cannot be 
definitely determined liow much earlier silver i^roductiou took place tliere. The 
State has for many centuries su]q>ortod these works by juivi leges consisting in 
grants of land ami forests and in the right to get charcoal from adjaceait parishes. 
On the other hand, the J^^tate had the right to conduct the works througli the 
Board of Minos, and to hold for its own account hio of the silver produced. This 
strtc of things continued till the close of when the mine and the works 

wevj bought by a judvate com]>any. 

The production in Sala, which at the time of (fiistaMis Vasa ( lf>23 CD) amounted 
on the average to 3,000 kilogram annually,, has of late (U‘, creased st> that during the 
last decades it has only amounted to 2 ,(h.) 0 kilogr. of silver and 1,300 tons of load. 
Since the new comi>any took over the mine, the production has again at ciTtain 
times increased by the purchase of ore from other mines and by improved methods 
for enricJiing and melting tin' ore. Still the production amounted in 1002 only 
to 900 tons of marketa])le lead, and 057 kilogr. of silver. 

T/ie Hilcer-periU'}if(nn’ in the jmre galena varies considm’ably in dift'orent 
parts of the mine and in different samjiles, namely from l*o to 0*2 5 C The 
percentage has not been found to depend in any way uj)on the strmdui'e of the 
galena, such as licjng more or less granulated. (In an average, tin* silver-jjercen- 
.tage is such ihal the lead obtained contains O'ho of silviT. 

The silver-percentage of tlie ore, slag, etc., is determined either by the so-called 
»boiling» process, or by melting with carbonate of soda in iron melting crucibles. In 
making the >'boiliiig» test — which is j>riucipally used for slags and alloys, espe- 
cially when they contain copper and arsenic — 3 grams of the pulverized substanci^ 
are mixed with granulated lead and melted together with borax in muffles in a so- 
called cssayiir of fire-proof clay, when some lead, together with foreign substances, 
becomes slag and is absorbed by the- melted borax. When so much slag has been 
obtained that it covers the lead, and no further oxidizing takes jilace, the lead is 
poured into a chill and afterwards driven off on a cupel of bone-ashes. 

Lead is not produced otherwise than in connection with silver, and 
only at Sala and Kafveltorp, Concerning the amount of the production, see 
Table 110, page 754. The world’s total production during 1896/ 1900 amounted 
to 794,000 tons per annum; Sweden’.s contribution amounted to 1,520 tons, or 
only 0*2 In 1902 the Swedi.sh production had decreased to 843 tons. 
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4. MEASURES FOR THE PROMOTION OF MINING 
INDUSTRY AND METAL PRODUCTION. 

Administrative affairs relating to inining were dealt with in 
former times by the Board of Mines (i^B(irgskollegmm») instituted in 
1630. In this office was aludished and its business conferred to 

the Board of Trade (until 1900 placed und(*r the Home Department, 
but now under the b^inance, De])artment). After reorganization in 1891, 
one of the three bureaus of the said Board was set apart for mining 
affairs as we.!! as influstrv in general. Concerning tin* so-called Mine 
Map office, which is under the same bureau, see page 70o. The mining 
statistics are since 1858 being compiled by the Board of Trade; having 
of late been reorgan iised, tlu^y have gained considerably in reliability 
and value. 

The Iron Institute ( Jiirnkontoret») is a firiancial institution peculiar 
to Swi'den, organiz(Ml originally with the object of rendering assistance 
to its nienibers during bad conjunctures, as well as in general, by sup- 
port and encouragemeni, r)f working for the ])roniotion of llie iron in- 
dustry in Swinlen. 

Tlio real founder of the Iron Institute was A. Xo7\Iencrantz, The Institute 
comni<uu'(‘(i its work in 174s. At first it was subjected to various rej^ulations hy the 
Secret (‘ornmittee of tin* Hiksdajr. but since ITdlt, the- Iron Institute has been in 
possession of full self-j»overninent. The rt'^ubitions now in fiu’co are tliose con- 
firmed by the (iovernment on .laiiuary ‘id, ts94, witli amendments of July 
26, 1901. 

Most of the Swcdisli Iron works are part-owiers in the Iron Institute, where 
they liJi>e a vote in aecordanec with the groumls prescribed, UTid pay annual 
coiitrihutioiis to the funds, amountinj^ to about O oo kronor per ton of publicly 
weigliod iron. 'I’he Board consists of 5 ordinary and 5 extra commissioners, each 
api»(jint.ed for three years at the general mi^etiiig of tlie St>ciety, the so-called 
Iron Riksdag, being held every third year. 

The main object of the Iron Institute is to assist the members with loans 
on favourable conditions. Ksj>ec*ially during the first ijoriod of its existence, the 
Iron Institute sent considerable sums of money to the large iron sales at tfie 
Fasting market in Kristinehamii, and during had seasons the Iron Institute itself 
purchased iron from iron work proprit^tors. The Iron Institute has gradually 
limited itself to the granting af loans, advanced under various denominations, such 
as ordinary loans, (*.xtra loans, advance loans, ac<*ident loans, building loans, etc. 

But, as mentioned above, the Iron Institute has also had another very credit- 
able object, namely to promote the advaneement of the Swedish iro7i industry. 
To this intent the institute has put aside a fund for investigations and experi- 
ments; made annual grants to mining schools, charring schools, and geological in- 
vestigations; built a testing establishment for testing of iron and other building 
metals (now united with the similar institution at the Technical High School); 
granted a nuntber of traveling stipends, and supported an official body of its own, 
consisting of technically educated persons for the practical assistance of iron work 
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proprietors at their works; and spent considerable sums on the purchase df mining 
literature as well as on the publication of such literature. Ever since 1817, the 
institute has also published its highly reputed journal, 3*Annals of the Iron Institutes 
(Jarukontorcts Annaler). On the whole, a very considerable share of the credit 
is due to the Iron Institute for the high standing which Swedish iron industry 
during the last hundred years has unceasingly striven to attain. 

The Iron institute has had uo support from the State except during the 
first period of its existence, when the iron work proprietors received the right of 
raising money in the Bank of Sweden on publicly weighed iron, a provision 
which was since amended in so far that the Institute during the years 1818/70 
enjoyed a credit of 900,000 kronor at 4 \ interest with this bank. Excejiting at 
one occasion of no importance, dividends have not been given to the members. 

At the expiration of 1902, the Iron Institute had. iu round figures, a 
capital of 4 million kronor, a Reserve Fund of 1 million kronor, and a so- 
called (ieneral i^’uiui of l*i‘j million, \hus a total amount of over (i nnilion kronor. 

Ingtniction with regaril to this industry is now lining given at 
one highri and two lower ndniug school-.. The Higher Mining school 
was in.stituted in l^*22 at Kaiiin. 1ml in 1HB8 it wms rcinovi^t! to Stoek- 
holm and united with the Technical High School, under wlm-i* direction 
the Mining school stands, although it has its own principid. 

Four regular Uacuers are engaged at the school, namely inofessors of lue- 
tallargy and the art of smelting, the science of mining and mining mechanics; 
as well as a lecturer on metallurgy and mining chemistry. Instruction is given 
in mining chemistry and general and special metallurgy, with an extended course 
in the metallurgy of iron; further, instruction concerning ore and coal deposits, 
science of mining, and (mriching, and in everything pertaining to mining mechanics, 
such as the construction of water-works, hammer-mill.s, rolling-mills, blast-apparatus, 
hoisting-engines, etc. The course lasts nearly 1 year, and instruction is 
free. Concerning the requirements for admission etc., as well as i)reparatorj^ 
instruction, see under the Technical High School, page 344. Tlie number of 
pupils in 1903 amounted to 16, besides 51 pupils in prepatory courses at the 
Technical High School. The Mining school enjoys an annual State grant of about 
23,000 kronor, and a sum of 15,000 kronor a year from the Iron Institute for 
the practical instruction of pupils in the iron industry and mining, at wbrks 
and mines. 

The Lower Mining sohools are situated in Falun and Filipstad. 
The Falun School was established upon the removal of the former 
higher school to Stockholm (see above); the Filipstad School was 
established in 1830. Both these schools have for their object the 
training of foremen mine-captains, a. o. The subjects of instruction 
are the same as at the Mining school in Stockholm, but admission is 
easier and the courses are smaller. The schools are supported by a 
State grant and by contributions from the Iron Institute. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


In the introduc:lory f^nvxey of branches ot' trade ^iven above, an 
ae(‘onnl is included ol‘ those general <*onditions tliat ha' e « xereised a 
beneficial or deleterious influence on the development of manufacturing 
industries in Sweden. Before proceeding to sketch the ])resent state of 
Swi*dish industrial enterprise, we ])ropose to give a few brief data re- 
garding its history. 

In the Middle nnd for some coiisidorahJc time later, the ivduatry of 
the <^ountry imi) he said to have been exclusively domestic in character; hence, 
the review givem ladow of the history’ of handicrafts embraces at the same time 
the story of the first heyfinninj^s of industry in the country in piist times. Only 
in the sixteenth eeiitiiry pjri'ater industry, in the niodt^n sense of the word, is 
to he traced in Sweden; here, as in almost all other tiedds, the leaders and 
promoters were the two Kinfjs Gustaviis Vasa and diaries IX. Gustavus Vasa 
(liV23 '60) was the j^reat regenerator, first and foremost by re-establishing the 
iiideiiendciiice of Sweden and by securing for her a firm political organization; at 
the same tiim; he was himself as a farmer, as well as a mamifacturer and a man 
of. business the greatest employer in his kingdom. Sweden had already at that 
date attained a rather high position in shipbuilding and in tlie manufacture of arms, 
while mining, too, was already a ver}^ important factor in the economic life of the 
country. Charles TX (151)9/1611) did great service to industry in his time, more 
especially in connection with mining in Vcrraland. Jn the coinjiass of his duchy, many 
factories were set uj), such as for cloths, arms, and glass; there, too, a very considerable 
manufacture of tar was carried on, an article which at that time and for long 
afterwards formed one of the chief exports from Sweden. 

The industrial history of the seventeenth century is also closely and pri- 
marily bound up with the names of the great statesmen of the time, viz. the two 
Kings Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XI, and the famous Chancellor of the 
former, Axel Oxensticnia. The name of one private individual, how^ever, must not 
be forgotten: Louis De Geer. The contributions of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Axel Oxenstiema to the industrial life of their age were chiefly in the fields of 
trade and navigation, but they also made great efforts to stimulate and promote 
manufactures. In this department, by far most had to be created afresh. 
Skilled workmen were called in from abroad to instruct the Swedish artisans, 
who as a class have never forgotten what they then acquired; and, to remedy 
the lack of capital in the country, competent and wealthy business men were 
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induced by various moans to^settlo in Sweden and invest money in industrial 
onter]n*is(^s. Tiio most eminent of these ioreignors was Louis De (1687/1 Gr»2)^ 
a Dutchman; after having already emlnirked largely in business on Sweden at an 
early period of his life, he settled in the country in 1027. As a naturalize*! 
Swedish subject, lie served his new country well and faithfully, while, in return, it 
threw oi»en to him its manifold natural resources, granting him v<Ty extensivaj 
privileges and thcrob> rendering his oi)p*)rtnnities and coii'^tMiuent gains greater. 
All circumstances affor<l evidence of a remarkable poli(\v, ]mrsued with great 
consistency by (lustaMis Adolphus and Oxe.ustienia, of searehiiig out iiuui of the 
greatest capacit\ in vw.ry domain and emleaveuring tt» acquire tlnan for llie hmiefit 
of Sweden, a broad and enlightened patriotism that has had the most hene.ticefit 
results. Louis Do (leer did a great deal at Danneinora, hut, above all. he transformeil 
Kinspaug into the chief seat of manufacturing industry in Swiden, er<*cting blast- 
furnaces, tilt-hammers, and factories there, im]>n)ving the forges on the French 
or Walloon paltoni. and putting up guu-f()uudri*^s, etc. NorrkOping he<’am(r the 
poit from which ^Yere shij»pe.d tlie products <»f this incrt^aseil activity ami it 
grew so rapidly as to rank from that tinn^ with tlu‘ chief towns of Sweden. 
Ill Norrkoidjig iisidf, industrial establishments \v(5n‘ founded, ritie-fiictorit‘s and 
brass-works; the manufacture ol cloth, that ha^ siin‘e Ixt'u a noted ]»nMliu‘tion 
of the town, dates its origin fi*oni that ]>eri*)d. (The first cloth-factory in 
Sweden of any imimrtamM? had been established at J()nkd]>ing about HiUI). The 
linen imlustry and leather manufacture attained a consid(!rabh‘ deiehqmu'iit; 
breweries >vere stai*ted on tlie model of those in riermany ami Kiigland, and 
also paper-works; tlui jirodm^tion of arms went on increasingly; the famous copper- 
mine in Falun attained at this time* its maximum outjmt, while tlu‘ Fskilstuna- 
ware, in our days s*) renowned, began to be manufactured in the nugn of Charles 
X (Instavus (l^J.04,V»O). 

Charles XT (IdbO ‘.>7), whose energies extcuided ovta* a very wide tiehi, ])aid 
attention to industry, too. Cloth-maiiufacture in ]>articular <levelop<*d witli i*a]ud 
strides, largely owing to the King's ord(u*s that the uiiifonns luuv introduced into 
the army should be; exclusively made of lioine-mamifactiired material. The ])ro- 
ductioii of arms was further develojied, and in that bramdi scarcely any other 
country could vie with Sweden at the time; great (juantities were manufactured, not 
only in the larger factories but also by artisans and in the hoim;s. .Swedish ship- 
building, an ancient industry, made important jirogress and, at Sodcu-fors, an anchor- 
forge was erected, which soon became famous tliroughout Fairope. ■ 

To sum up, then, Swedish industry of the soveuteonth c(uiturv was by no 
means insignificant. It may be said, however, to have been (Confined to a few' 
branches only, of which still few'cr could boast of having rcaclu^d a stage where 
their products found a market abroad, A very large jiroportion of manufactured 
articles had still to be imjiorted, and the production of raw material was beyond 
question the main source of livelihood for Swedes of that jieviod. It was the 
chief object of the eighteenth century to extend manufacturing industry to all 
departments and to increase the cx])oi*t trade; changed political conditions caused 
the part of promoter to pass over to the rejiresontatives of the peo]de in the 
Riksdag and to primte individuals. Among the latter, the foremost place now 
belongs to a Swede, Jonas Alstromer. That remarkable man was born at Alings«as 
in 1685. He began his career as a merchant in London. It was not Jong, 
however, before he conceived it to be his life’s work to make his native land 
a participant in the flourishing industry that formed the basis of the wealth 
of England; to accomplish this end, Alstromer laboured incessantly during the 
remainder of his life, displaying those qualities of fortitude of imrpose, unselfish- 
ness, and unpretentiousness, that are often to be met with in our people when a 
man has found an object in life to which to devote his whole energy. 
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AlstrOmer began to carry out his project by sending over from England to 
Sweden workmen and machinery for the weaving of woolen and cotton goods, 
but he soon dcterraiiied to move to Sweden himself. In Alingsas, he put up all 
kinds of factories for textile goods, and under his guiding hand Alingsas became 
the chief seat of that si)ecies of industry; moreover, engineers, artisans, and fore- 
men came in large numbers to study the methods in use there. One of the lead- 
ing princi]>Ies that Alstrdmer held to, was, as far as possible, to make use of 
Swedish raw materials. This caused him to turn his attention to almost all the 
sources ot livelihood of Swedtis of that day; he was specially active in furthering 
a mor(^ rational br(*(*.d of dornesti • i-nimals. He was, moreover, a highly enlightened 
man. and took a ktMiii int(^reHt in srientilic re,s(^arch. He was instrumental in the 
foundation (d‘ the AeadcMuy of Sei(an*.es, and established a library, a natural history 
museum, and a collecdioii of irmdels at Alinifsas. 

The new inovcnmmt was received 
with gn^at enthusiasm by the (iovern- 
ment and the Hiksdag, and (;\crv en- 
couragement was offered to it. Si)ecial 
rights and jirivileges were accorded 
to Alstrdmer and other industrialists; 
numbers of branches of industry ui> 
to that period unpractised in Sweden 
were s(!t on foot, and everything was 
done, also, to stiuiulato the ex[K)rt of 
Swedisb-made goods. 

That miieh of the youthful <;n- 
thusiasm which had had so promising 
a success in the beginning, (li(;d away 
unprodnctively, by reason of tluj natu-* 
ral obstacles that further experience 
brought to light, is well knowMi. The 
keen mercaiitihi ideas followed out iii 
Sweden with the utmost consistency, 
gav(* rise to iiiaFiy industrial eiiter- 
jjrises not adapted to the coinlitions 
of the country; it was subsequently 
fotind that these wen^ doomed to 
failur(^ from their very inception, but 
the inevitable stagnation thereby eii- 
tailtid had very far reaching effects 
on the industrial life of the jieriod. It may be said, how'ever, about the de- 
scriptions usually giv(‘u of the state of things existing in Sweden at the close 'Of 
the period know'ii as the »Era of liberty^, that they are paljFably overdrawn 
in many particulars, being based largely upon conterajmrary notices that are not 
free from party bias and certainly lack adequate authoritativeness. We possess 
another critique upon the times in the population statistics, then established. As far 
as can be judged from that source, the decade 1751/60 was perhaps the most 
l)rosperous period that Sweden ever enjoyed, in economic regard; and though 
towards the close of the next decade conditions became considerably worse, yet 
the reign of Gustavus III (1771/92) will not bear comparison at all with 
the »Era of Liberty^ (1719/72). With reference, in particular, to the activi- 
ties of Alstrorncr himself, it is true, <*ertainly, that many of the factories he 
established had subsequently to be closed, and that the machinery often found 
its way back to foreign countries, where it was sold at prices not comparable 
with the original cost, but one element of his work was not lost, viz., the 
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industrial education which he im- 
X^iirted to this countrymen, for to 
that is in great measure owing the 
economic progress that has come 
about in later times. 

The reign of Gustacua 111 
(1771/02) was of import for Swedish 
industry up to a certain point, in so far 
that a more liberally-minded legisla- 
tion contributed its quota towards 
placing industrial enterprises on a 
sounder basis. The credit of this 
improvement belongs ])rincipally to 
the great financier J. Liljencrantz 
(1730/1810). Generally speaking, 
however, the condition of things from 
an economic point of view was dis- 
tinctly unfavourable during the greater 
part of the r(‘igii of Gustavus III. 

With the (lawn of the nine- 
teenth ceutnry came the vast re- 
volution in the industrial world en- 
tailed by the discovery of steam as a 
motive i»ower. Swed(‘n ai^propriated 
the epoch-making discovery very 
(‘arly, a circumstanc(‘ due to the 
efforts of A. xV. Kdelcrantz (1754/1821), a very versatile official, sci(‘ntist, and 
literary man. He went to Kngland in 1804,’ returning with four steam-engines 
of the best construction, on Wattes system. To set up these engines lie procured 
the services of an English engineer, Samuel Otreu (1774/1854), a man who 
earned the gratitude ol Sweden for work in many d(;pai1ments. The mechanical 
workshops that Owen establisliKl (1800) jit Kungsliolmen, Stockholm, mark the first 
beginning of machine industry in Sweden. That series of (‘ininent fondgners 
who have worked us j)ioneers to jnomote the -industries of Sweden is headed by 
De Geer and closed b\ Owen. It was Owen’s doing that Sweden cam(3 second only 
to England among the nations in applying steam-power in tlie service of navigation. 
Owen was, furthermore, very actives in the causes of temperance and religious revival. 
From that time forward, the history of Swedish industry becomes one of the 
several special branches into which activity in this direction resolved itself; 
many of the more important features of each will be briefly touched upon in the 
foMowiiig jiaragraphs. The most important events in the general history of legisla- 
tion on the subject during the nineteenth century are: the emancipation of industry 
from antiquated restraints in the years 1846 and 1864, the French commercial treaty 
of 1865 introducing the system of free trade, and the subsequent return to a 
modified system of protective duties in the years 1888 and 1892; in the history 
of the special branches during the same time, the rise of the sawmill industry 
occupies the foremost place. Swedish industry still suffers very materially from 
the difficulties concomitant with the absence of fossil fuel and with the failing 
market for many of our inauutactured wares; these circumstances have already 
been discussed above. 

The number of people taking their livelihood from industry in 1870 was estim- 
ated at 613,000, i. e., 14*7 K of the whole population; the number in 1900 had 
risi'ji to 1,484,000, or 28* » % of the whole population; the above figures embrace 
all 8pe^*iegik)f industiy" and handicrafts as also mining. 
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The development of Swedish industry during the last few decades 
may he roughly given by actual figures, though those for the earlier 
periods are not very reliable. It is not, indeed, until 1896 that the 
statistics on this point can be fully relied on. Bestric^ting ourselves to 
those branches for which figures are available for some decades back, 
we may display the development during 18()l/97 by means of the 


following Table ^ : 

Avorag»i 

No. of 

No. of 

Value of 

r:n‘‘( ril'h. 

Workmen. 

Mannfaeture». 

1861, 6:") 

2,46:') 

30,016 

71,693,000 kronor. 

1866 :j 

2,235 

31,601 

82,966,000 > 

1871 7i. 

2,516 

.52,207 

143,912.000 . 

1876/80 

2,827 

. 57.423 

154,587,000 

1881 K5 

. 2.916 

68,627 

18:">,643,<X)0 » 

1886'!I0 

3.174 

• 84,482 

219,^)60,000 

1891/9.’) 

4,165 

117,207 

316,100,000 

Ill 1897 

5.297 

161,453 

466,800.000 ; 


Even if the advance shown bv the figures above to some extent 
should ]»e owing to a greater completeness of returns in later years, yet 
the numbers |K)int indisputably to a very marked progress during that 
]>eriod. Especially distinct is th»^ ra]iid development subsequent to 1889. 

In 1896 19(X), during which years the figures of the manufacturing 
statistics ar(* fully com})arabIe wi+h each other, the development has 
been as follows: 


Years. 

No. of 

• No. of 

Value af 

Faotuios. 

WorkiJiei). 

Munufaeturee. 

1896 .. . 

8,812 


692.401.))0O kronor. 

1S97 

.. 8,974 

220,202 

783.504,001; 

1898 

i0.f»29 

245,720 

S87.750.<Hi0 

1899 

10,364 

257,526 

949.635.0iK) > 

19(K) 

10,549 

yroAiM 

1,046,196,000 * 


Another nictbod of displaying the i.iivr.nces made I)y industry is 
afforded by the figures which follow, giving ^he consumption of coal 
and coke (in undric tons a 2,’2i)4 lbs,): 


Average 

Production 
ill Tons. 

Import in 
Tons. 

Consumption 
in Tons. 

Do. per Inhab. 
in Kilogr.* 

186Y65 

in.CKK) 

.3:4:5.000 

366,000 

92 

1866/70 

ItUKlO 

378,01 K) 

418,<KX) 

100 

1871/75 

50, (.XX) 

59.5,uU0 

64:').000 

151 

1876/80 

93,000 

782.<HK) 

875, uai 

194 

1881 85 

151,O0i) 

1,042, (KK) 

1,193.»KX) 

969 

1886/90 

177,000 

1,S22.(XX) 

1,499,000 

316 

1891/95 

203,000 

1,7:")9;0(X) 

1,962,000 

406 

1896/00 

236,iX)0 

2,614,000 

2,850,000 

566 

In 1900 

2.52,000 

3,129,(XK) 

3,381,000 

661 


Thus, in little more than thirty years the consumption of coal and 
cjoke has gone up from 370,000 tons annually to nearly 3,400,000, or 
from less than 1(X) kilogr. to more than 660 kg, per inhabitant. The in- 
crease during the last few years has been extraordinarily great. 

^ A krona = 1 10 shilling or 0 268 dollar. — * A kilogram = 2 204 Ihs. ^ 
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The consumption of coal for Europe as a whole is at present about 1,200 
kilogr. per inhabitant annually. The lowness of the figure given above for Sweden 
s accounted for by the fact that other fuel is used to so large an extent in 
comparison with other countries. For the Swedish iron production charcoal is 
almost exclusively used as fuel, while wood is used for many purposes where other 
countries have coal. Furthermore, the large number of cases where water-power 
is made use of in industry are in a measure another explanation of the relatively 
small consumption of coal in Sweden. 


A complete survey of the present state of the manufacture of Sweden 
may be obtained by consulting the factory statistics as it has been 
(’.arried out in later years. . Including also dairy -farming, and forest 
and mining industries, which have been dealt with separately above, 
the total number of industrial concerns and of hands employed at them, 
together with the value of the manufactured articles — handicrafts and 
domestic trades excluded — amounted to the following in 1900: ' 


Branch of Indnstry. ^ 

Articles for NutTimont and Indulgence... 

Textile and Clothing industry 

Hides, Skin^s and Hair 

Oils, Tar, India rulibor, etc 

Timber and Timber- ware industr}" 

Paper industry 

Manuf. from various Vegetable Substances 
Mannf. of Stone, Clay, Charcoal, and Peat 

Chemical industry 

Mining 

Ironworks*** and Blast-Furnaces 

Metal- and Machine industry 

Other branches 


No. of 

No. of 

Value of 

factories. 

Workmen. 

output. Kronor. 

5,04B 

35, .570 

;187.249,000 

80*2 

37,187 

134,734,000 

623 

6,873 

26,166,0(K) 

187 

2,4:u 

21,10,5,000 

1,713 

68,452 

231,747,000 

159 

8,4<K) 

:10,340,CK)0 

37 

676 

■ 1,898, (XX) 

1,555 

44,974 

()9.417,(XX) 

* 256 

2,644 

15,28r),(X)0 

438 

13.861 

20,273,0(X) 

246 

16,876 

183,053,000 

1,441 

56,222 

1(57,353,(MK) 

421 

7.757 

17.9(K),0OO 

12,921 

322,019 

1,309,520,009 


In respect to the value of out])ut, it should be noticed that jiroducts 
subjected to several processes of refinement are put down at their full value in 
each case. This naturally renders the total amount considerably too high; it 
is, however, at present, impossible to rectify this. 


A corresponding calculation for 1897 (not quite so complete) gives 
a total , value of output of 983 million kronor, i. e.. 196 kronor, on an 
average, for every inhabitant in the country. It may be seen from 
Table 114 and the map on ])age 771 how this relation between value of 
output of manufactures and po])ulation varies in different ])arts of the 
kingdom. The foremost place is occupied by Maliiuihus Liin, wdth 356 
kronor per inhal)., while Jemtland comes last with only 41 kronor. — 
Table 114 shows, too, which branches of manufacturing industry have 
attained the wide.st scope in Sweden. 


J^ The figures given in this Table are considerably more comprehensive than those on 
page 767 and cannot, therefore, be compared with them. — ** Factories that turn out articles 
in more than one of the branches here enumerated arc included in both or all places; 
hence, ;.t||i^^tal number of factories is somewhat too high. — ^ Including also other metals. 
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Factory at the ^'rolthiit tan Falls. 


S\vtMlt‘n may Im* dividocj into three industrial spheres. Thf* Souihern 
section of the e(»nntry, exlemlinfr northwards to al>ont the latitude of 
the north short's of the Jar^e lakes, is <hhd7y devoted to ai^rien it ore; in 
addition, howi'ver, a very eon^nh'raide iiid-i- rv earried on in hranelies 
allied to a;L;i*ieult ure, and in others a ho. in ('ctftifl S’An'den. heside 
a»ijrieultnre, ininini'’ and allied mannfael are- form a vti \ iinuorlant 
sonree of livelihood for the |»eo]de. In Sort I - c;i S\v*‘f!en, lastly, agri- 
culture* is to some e^ilent pul into the shade i;x the tim'her imlustry, and 
in tli(‘ far north, by mining. 

The characteristics tliat may be espe<’ia]ly ascribed to Swedish in- 
dustry are tlie enijiloyment of the very best materials - in some eases 
almost unnecessarily superior in quality — and. mori‘over, honest and 
careful workinanshi]). This last-nieutiimed charaeterislie of Swedish manu- 
factures is due, in great measun', to tlie ]»ersonal interest that Swedish 
artisans very frecjuently take in the work they Jiute in hand, and their 
pronounced objection towards letting anything come out of their hands 
that is not perfected to the best of their ability. On the other hand, it 
may be said that the mechanical skill in routine ])roduction possessed by 
the Swedish w^orkiuen is not alw^ays as groat as might he wished; that, 
again, is due to the fact that production is often necessarily carried on 
on a small scale, ])recluding a thoroughly satisfactory distribution of 

49 


Sweden. 
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Table 114. The scope of industrt/ in the yanou« Lam in ISO 7,^ The more 
important industries in WOO, 


i 

L & n s. 

1 

Fac- 

tories. 

Work- 

men. 

Value of 
manufac- 
tures. 

Mill, kr 

D:o per 
inhab. 

Kronor. 

Greater industries* in 
total for the whole 
kingdom* in liKX), 

Valm», 

Million 

kronor. 

Stockholm dtv .. 

629 

33,685 

99*73 

343 

Saw- mills 

H>3*4« 

Stockholm pruv.. ' 


S,142 

33*9 (> 

211 

Flour-mills 

83 58 

Sliderraaiilaud . .. 

t‘»lo 

r),827 

2309 

18d 

Bar iron woi’Ict^" 

6534 

Uppsala 

.v,n 

8,22i) 

24-7(i 

150 

Iron works 

64*92 

Osterguvland 

8;{5 

17.456 


248 

Iron and st« cl lariories'* 

6077 

.binkdping 

r>;n 

n,447 

21 05 

100 

(3(m)i faclorit " . . . 

57*87 

K ronoherg 


l.cTtf 

. 7-75 

40 

Uairics 

5700 

■Kalmar 

lint 

7,oi:i 

10*l;i 

81 

Meriianical wiirks 

ftiVon 

Gotland 

70 

s7S 


05 

Hla.'Jt funiitct’s . ... 

47*95 

Blekii.gc 

2^4 


IS 00 

124 

Sugar refliicrit's . .. 

47*51 

Rridi.i.<;>siad’ 

441 


‘»8 00 

176 

Spiiioiiig mil'- 

45*93 

Mrtliiiohus 

i.oi: 

20.11 s 

1.3‘i{»c, 

3.56 

Breweri'-- 

33c4 

llailand 


l.dt'O 

1.3 50 

iHi 

Wtiud-pulf> mill- 

33- 17 

Gdtt'horg 0 thus 

bO!» 

2.‘}.41d 

81 79 

254 

Bccl-sugar fartorit -■ 

.3] 97 

Elfshurg .... 

ri:i: 


12 57 • 

154 

Spirit fai'j'Mi'if'’ 

31 -7:: ; 

Skarahorg 

Til 

7,2tK) 


80 

Spirit illciic' 

20 j » 

Vcmilarid 

:d7 

Jl,8ir> 

l:’) in 

170 

l*apcr mills” 

24-*2;i 

Orehro 

iW 

11.207 . 

4:*o;i 

•224 

J<du«-rjcs 

20 04 

Vestmanland . .. , 

m 

s.r)02 ■ 

,‘15 os 

21.3 

( irc-mi!\»‘S 

17 51 

Kopparberg 

Cflo 

12.200 

50 08 

266 

Tobacro- factories 

15 71 

Gt'tleborg 

A’esternorrlaud ... 

rui? 

ni?o 

14.07(1 
14,012 ‘ 

(1520 

52-99 

288 

2**17 

Other 

321 7i 

Jemtland 

Ilf) 

1,771 

4 41 

41 

'fotal. in 10(Xj 

1,3416 ' 2 

Ve.sterbottL‘n 

141^ 

0,8*1 / , 

14*40 

104 

.Vf>/.’. T}>t‘ >>r.(Tie' f j!,-’ 

''i-c> norr! 

XoiTbottcu 

177 

5,023 . 

13*03 

107 

Kpeciallj NtitTlfO'd it'.i ! hi* »iic> 
ir» tiiilliiMi Krti'.o.*' in saii.f 

1 1*.- 

<'t MIllpMt. 

Toiiil, ill ISiC 


254„i3l 

»S2 s7 

1% 

• 41) I'lf 'i!**t ii.i.l- '*1 *i)i n“r !,i 

to\', 1' i/f T**-', .'imI "* *■*'.!* 


s])e(*ial nxrlu.' iv«*jy tn nT cxjMTt iiaiifls. 'rin* 

rt'siilt (»t '■'iaru‘t'S tlait tlic oi Sv\«‘tiiy|i iralu-t^'v arr, 

as a rule, of f'xr.vlleiil <|iiaUty, l»nl not iiifn-ijii.-ntly to Ihr puroliaser 

that it is (lilhoiiJt foi* to i-oinn.^to wito ^ooils tVoin com. trios 

where man n fact ni'cs f’an 1 h* «‘arrie(l on ou so niiicli vast**r a s<'alc. A 
ooiitribut(jry cans** to the t*\|>ciisiveiif;ss ol Swcdisli iiiannfact ured ^'ocxls 
is also the fact, to wliioh altcnlion has latterly Imvii railed, that the 
Swedish workman not seldom lacks desirable inteiisily in his labour. 

The facts enmnerated above will be enou.i^h to account for only few 
of the bi’fincljes of Swcflisjj industry liavint^ succfM^dcd in (‘stal dish ini'* an 
eK])^^)rt trade on a Jari^cr scale, do remedy this drawback is tlu^ iinme- 

^ ’ The figures given in this respect hase«l on an ifirrstigatiori made bv K. Kr.y- 

AiiKRG. |)iibliH)ie(l in the Kkoaornisk Tidskrift, A krona 1 lo shilling or 0 ‘2<;s dol- 

lar. • — * Forges find rollinic-inilis. — •* Ironworks for the miimirarturc of unwelded inter- 
iuediate gof.d.s — Manufaetorie.-'. for steel and iron goods and foundries. — It should 
be iiicnliutied that in calculating values, the iucrcriHc due t<» the rxei**os on manafactures is 
iiiclmled; otherwise the actual value of output from the spirit factories and distilleries 
would only amount to a fraction of the above figure. - - Including pasteboard factories. 

‘ The value of munufaetures for the Liin of Kristianstad has iiicreaso<l disproportionately, 
y>ving to the mode here adopted of e.stirnatiug the value of the spirit pfiidiiction : c,f. note 
.') ahovi 
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The Falls of Stora SJofallrt in th 


In i»l;i(‘crs >vh(!n*. wntfi’-powiT can be Turned to account in iniinediat.c vi- 
cinity to its source, it is ii rnic a niore oconorniciil motor than steam. Hence, 
even in the of Steauiv, a larjze number of niills driven by water have been 

established in our country, whilt? others alro;nly in ( xistence are still kept in work; 
at ])r(isent, it may be said that water and steam play approximately e(iuhl parts 
in the industrial enter]»rise of Sweden as a whole. 

The imiiKMliate vicinity of a waterfall, however, often presents an unfavour- 
able lield for the f.Tet’tioii of mechanical works, hy reason of the absence of raw 
materials in the district, of tlie jireat distanci^ from a market for the disposal of 
the liiiished articles, or from a variety of other cause's. The grand discovery ol 
our times in this r(*gard is, as well known, that vvater-powor transformed into 
electric energy, a«linits of bi’ing cottreyed for eonsiderablc distances — up to some 
tens of kilometers and more. It would be a furtluT stoj) in the desired direction, 
if it were found that this energy could be stored in a satisfactory inaiiner, in 
transjmrtablc accumulators or by other means. Thus, the hope is perhaps justitiod 
that, within a short time, it may prove ])Ossible to utilize the latent energy in 
the Swedish w'aterfalls to a rnucli greater extent than has hitherto been the case. 
If the very large figure given above as representing the force and value of 
Swedish waterfalls bo rcmieinbcred, it will be easily seen that the chances of the 
country becoming in course of time a vast industrial center are by no means few 
or remote. 

An essential prelude to the realizing of the above-mentioned hopes in connec- 
tion with the waterfalls, is the regulating in a stable manner of the questions as 
to the possessorship of those sources of latent power and wealth. As the case 
till now has been, the un(‘crtaiiities as to ownership have in most cases necessitated 
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wearisome and continual litijjation. Frequently, the Yory utilization of the water 
has been rendered imuossihle by the vaf?ue stipulations regardiiiii: it. Far-reaching 
olaiins have b(?en advanced by the State for the rights of ownership of a large 
number of falls. 

Concerning the utilization of the water falls — with reganl to transforma- 
tion in electric power and transmission — a legislation of modern typo is vei7 
recently gained by the law of June 27, 1902. For further details see under the 
heading of Electric Industry in the following. 



Huskvarna FalU^ near Jonkoping. 

For the administrative business connected with the mining and 
manufacturing industries, commerce and navigation in Sweden, there 
exists a central dei)artnient, the Board of Trade (Kommerskollegium), 
with three subdivisions, one of which is concerned with the mining and 
manufacturing interests. The State contributes, furthermore, towards 
promoting the advance of industry by supporting fully modern schools, 
— not only general technical schools (an ac(*,ount of which will be found 
above, on page 342), but also, in certain cases, special professional 
institutions — the latter being, however, for the most part of a private 
character — , accounts of which are given in their respective places below. 
The State also makes grants in support of exhihitions, and provides 
stipends for both foremen and workmen to travel for the purpose of 
improvement in their several branches. An account of existing enact- 
ments to protect workmen from dangers concomitant with their employ- 
ments, will be found at the close of the present work. 
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With regard to the industrial activity in the country, annual Tables 
of statistics have been for many years published by the Board of Trade. 
These statistics were early drawn up in such a way as to afford much 
more information than those published by other countries. The results, 
however, long fell short of the intenlion, by reason of the incompleteness 
and unreliability in the figure?- given; it is not until after the date 
when a spe<*ial statistical (lc])arlnicnt of the Board of Trade was 
established, with an adequatr staff of clerks, that the results arrived at 
and publish(‘<l can ])e received as 1 rusl\vorth 3 ^ Tiic drawing up of the 
Tables lias heen nnieh faeiliiatcMl liy the ]jaw of Xovomber \‘,j. 
whereby it \> made ohliffaiurit u{»on industrial eontvrt'.s to baud in ])re- 
serihed statistics. It is beyond doubt that the tiguics noir 
for Swedisii imuiufaetories and handicrafts are more eouijdete aru! amre 
trustworthy than those of any other eouniry. As a ’natter of fact. 
SwfMl(‘n is the only country that m r// ])nbjishes statistics of manu- 
factories. embracing all the various industries. 

In d<*a]ing below with tlie .several hranebes of industry, the same 
subdivision is adopted as in the official statistics; olijeetions of a minor 
character to this might he brought forward, l)ut it has the gr(‘at merit 
of being the same as has been in use for our trade statistics during three 
decades, a eireumstaucc that iMmders eom])arison ]>etween the figures for 
])roduetion and those for imjiorts and exjmrts \’ery much simj)ler. 


1. ARTICLES FOR NUTRIMENT OR INDULGENCE. 


This large grouj), including, on the basis of value, 30 % of the in- 
dustrial produce of Sweden, may be subdivided — in accordance with 
the character of the raw materials employed in jn'oduetion, or with that 
of the product in cjiiestion — as here follows, with figures for 1900, into: 


Factories. AVorkmon. 


Products from Grrain and Roots 1,934 6,593 

Dairy jtroduee 1,688 5,800 

Other Foud-stuffs from the Animal Kingdom 102 l,40ii 

Sugar, Chocolate, Tobacco, etc 226 13,025 

Drinkables, etc 1,093 8,740 


Total 5,043 33,570 


Value of production.* 

105.844.000 kronor. 
57.000,000 
18,832,000 

103.141.000 » 

102.432.000 

387.249.000 kronur. 


A survey of the imports and exports of articb^s belonging to this 
group is given in Table llfi, on the following page. As seen from the 
same, our (country has long had to import food-stuff s in considerably 
greater quantities than it is capable to export. The deffeit amounted 
in 1896/1900 to a value of 64 million kronor on an average, and reached 


* A krona =110 shilling or 0-2«8 dollar. 
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Table ]16. Imports and exports of articles of consumption y as load or 
StimulanL (A krona l*io shilling or 0*268 dollar,) 


A veragft 
for the 
years 

Impo 

rts. A’nlu 
of kr 

! 

1 (Colonial 
i Oommo- 
f ditios. 

e ill tbousanda 
onor. 

.Exports, Value iu th 
of kronor. 

Produce 

of A(!rt.-iil. ■ Other 

tnrn »nc1 1 ‘ 

Pishiiiit. i 

luaauds 

Produce 
of Atrriful- 
tnre and 
Fishinpr. 

other : 
Commo- ! 
ditic.4. 1 1 

Total. 

1 Total. 

IrfTl 7u ... 

Jhf878 

: 37,101 

io,9r)0 

S4,«27 

43,759 

> 4 'J 

49-J 

44, m 

187ij 80 


4-1,04 8 

8,939 


48,M8 

97 

1.1 13 

aO.BMi I 

1881 8:j ... 


40,6(»4 

i:uio 


47.N);i 

177 

-'.:i74 

50,254 I 

188fJ8u .. 

48.o:)B 

50,11.^ 

i-Jiirii 


,“>8,879 

r,iti 

;i,J37 

«.1.<»07 

I8ni it"). ., 

r>u,:>u4 

, 47,8sH 

1'J.071 

1 MMHi» 

74,480 

ij;h; 


TO.Sitt 

18i»UtK» 


40,9r)*J 

17,u7o 

. 1 


;;oi 

1,375 

55.0,7^ 

Tn KS‘J: .. 

4S.1,‘»S 

4i,8o: 

13.'J87 


5 -.895 


l.Olc 

54,154 

> L8HS,.. 

80,7 ciS 

37,08^ 

17,8:i8 

nM70 


159 

1.793 

57.273 

> lH‘f9 . 

Tl.OOl 

.‘)8,8r». 




155 

i.I7f‘ 

52.030 

> 19U*> .. 

79.7Vn 

lo.oS I 

eo.rno 

14.i.sON 

15.891 

it » 

•5145 

10,375 

in 1900 

to near] 

ly 10* » 


on mciMuU oi 

thiinr. 

• .. 1 hr 

rvops in 

1899. In 

get) c nil 

. tlh dclicii i- 

(•au''*‘«l 

•*.''pi‘cia 1 i h\' ! 

Hr /ilntuul rom- 

mndlin's; 

(*xch-<jv 

■■ 4' tijf 

s*‘, lie* 

.\j»<»rt< 

ha\'»* hr 

en prrj 

xmdr I’ii ! 

it l‘or tlic 

year's 1886,90, hut u<»t in rect*nl 

tim(‘>. 

and th 

e prusj)rcts at 

Icasl i'or 


the minie(liat(' future an‘ not altoiirolloT iavonrjil)l»*. 


Flour-Mills. 

In all ])Hrts of lln* rountrv then* are to In* found mills, ofton vto'v 
small ill size, whei’o tlie farnn-rs of the mdi'dihourltood .L,o*t lludr i^rain 
groniid. In a largt* iiumher of east*.-. >u<di mills an* workt-d hy tin* aid 
of a jrafirfoJly tin* >Mp]jly of that iii<)tiv(* fore.e Itninii* a very aluindant 
one. Only in a fey of th(* Swedish jirovinees, sueh as Skane and Vester- 
gotland. whieli are i‘]iara(*terized hy exU‘nsive j)]ains, are water-nijlls 
replaced hy tvunl mills, hy re.ason of tin* ahsenee of \vat.ei'-|)ower. Thanks 
to improveuients iiitrocluced in the constnu'tion of both water-mills and 
wind-mills, these have of re<*ent yeai\^ been jdaced in a ]K>sition to utilize 
more effectively these forces of nature, yet this has not prevented that 
other motive force, steam, from making inroa<ls and, in ])art at any rate, 
from transforming the milling industry; a steam mill can he erected almost 
anywhere, thus for instance at a sea])ort town in direct connection with 
commercre in flour. Many farmer.s who in foriiKU- days had their own 
grain ground at the nearest miJl, now find it profitable to sell their grain 
and buy the fiour they recjiiire. The large mercantile mills naturally 
seek to turn out a flour lhat shall he as excellent and uniform in quality 
as possible; that, of course, primarily de])ends on the quality of the grain. 
These trading mills, tlu'ndbre, are instrumental in improving the quality 

^ fruit .md garden- pi anlM, ete. ; also drinkables. 





ARTICLES FOR BUTRtllBNT OR: BWKJLSSIIC*. 

' ' ' ''' 

of the grain produced in the country and in effecting a thorough 
of the yield of grain from different districts, this being rendered obli- 
gatory by the difficulty of disposing of flour of varying quality. 

Itye-flour is used a good deal in Sweden, especially in the country 
districts; the farmers, however, each get the amount they require for 
])rivate use ground at a neighbouring mill. 

In tlic Factory Statistics for 1900, the iiuniber of lar£((i mills rop:isrc'ro(i was 
1,445, provided W’ith a total of 1,238 pairs of rollers and 4,940 j>airs of stones; 
the number of workmen emj>loyed was 4,259. The totul ]n*odm'tinii amounted to 
3,081,287 quintals of dour, and 1,304,707 (piintals of groats, urits. and ])raij 
(a (juintal — 1*9 7 cwts.), with a total value of 83*5 8 million krofjor. Of the 
more imjmrtant mills may he meiitioiKjfl; rf- (\)., Wmnlnr(f tf/ lumtsfetlf, 

the Solf.sjn/^'rarn (kvarii sign, mill), ami tin* mill Tre Kronor, al! in ov near 
Stockliolm; furllua*, I'jqnotla Anykcnm (i.. e. st»iam Hour mill), tie ;,reat cylinder 
min'} at Mtthno and (roilu'nbnvy^ etc. 

As is sljown in Tahh^s 70 and 71 (]aige 532), the irnpi r1 n; flour during 
roeent \(‘ars has decn‘as(‘d. For the deeade 1881. 00 the annnal import works 
mil at 505.000 quintals of rye and wheat flour, but during the latter half of the 
succeeding '<li‘cade at only 150,itt)O quintals. As the imi>ort of unground corn has 
Tii»i decr<‘asffl and tlie yioltl of the home. liarv(‘Sts has increasefl, it is (evident 
tliat tin' 'iiiiiii >g industry inusl ha>e inaile considerable advanci'*. when it is re- 
mem])en‘<l, t<»o, tiun, as ai»nve stated, the large mills that are worked on better 
and more Imsiness-like lim-.s, are eontiiiually ilriving tlie old-fashioniul small mills 
out of the tleld of competition, it will be seen that tln^ output ol flour at the former 
must be even larger still. Actual figures, liow(*ver, as to tins incr(‘asc eannot be 
gi\(!n. as statistics of the milling indus*r\ were not collected until the year 1896. 


Starch Factories, 

'J'lu‘ manufacture of potato-ftour has probably been carrie*! on almost ever 
since potatoes wt're known; it w’as a lioim'. ind»i'=!r\ at the majori y of farms. Since 
the j»rofluetion of spirits (lecrt*ased in conseqmmee of the teiiq-M ranci* movement, 
a certain, altlmiigh but a small percentage (abojwt 2 %) ot the annual ))Otato-crop 
lias been aiq«Iit‘d to tlie maiiufaetnre of starcli in sp«a*.ial stareli-factories. The 
chi(.‘f districts for these faetorit^s are tlie Laus ot Kronoherg, Iflekinge, and Kristian- 
stad. At most i>f them potatoes form the raw material used, 'rin^ length of the 
season is deixmdent. u])oii thi^ <iuaiitity of the jiotato-crop; it usually embraces the 
period from October to February iIIcIusi^e. 

J\>toto starch is turned out in three qii.iinies: best firsts, best seconds, and 
thirds ((iramjol). The flrst-uaiiied is about 90 s of tlie whole output. Potato- 
starch is usi'd as an ingredient in (bTinan yeast (about i iniUoii kilogr. in 1902), 
in the jiroductiou of dextrine, liquiti and dextrine glucost , in the preparation of 
pearl-sago, as a stiffciiiug material in e.ottou w^Mving, a.nd, jicrhaps in the largest 
quautity of all, in the preparation ,of food for household consumption. The fioorer 
qualities are used as a makeweight in soft soap, and in some districts as an 
additional mash iii the distillation of jiotato-spirit. — In some factories rice is 
cmiiloycd as the raw material, and iw-starck is used both in washing and, in 
retimed qualities, as macaroni, pearl-sago, dextrine, and liquid glucose. Rice-starch 
factories are to be found chiefly in Stockholm and CTOthciiburg. 

The number of starch -factories in Swe(\en in 1900 was 95, employing 533 
workmen; the turnout was 75,807 quintals (fi 1*9 7 cwts.), being sufficient to cover 
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the total demand of the country both for starch and for the refined products 
thereof. In years with an avcrivge i)otato-crop, the weight of potatoes employed 
in the manufacture of potato-tlour, etc., is between 200,000 and 300,000 quintals. 
The rvfu.st' matter from the manufacture is used as cattle-fodder. 

Liquid glucose (starch-syrup) is prepared from starch by heating it together 
with dilute^i sulphuric acid. Liquid glucose is used in large quantities in the 
production of ]u*ess<!d fruit-conserves, owing to its niaiiiing a gelatinous con- 
sistency and not crystallizing, lly sago is meant strictly the starch obtained from 
the stems of the sago-palm and other allied varieties of the palm or of arrow-root, 
but an imitation sago is nowadays prepared in large (plant itiis from ordinary starch. 

Macaroni is ])repared from wheat tiour of a very glutiiion*-* (piality by stir- 
ring it thoroughly with a small quantity of warm wat(*r; tin* semi-soliditied mass 
so obtained is then pressed into moulds or through (irilices i»f snitahh' shape; 
hence are obtained hollow tubes, ribbons, vtTmicelli, p(*as, etr. 

Starch, li(inid gluc(»se, pearl sago, and dextrine are nsuall> mannractured in 
one and the same factory, macaroni, ‘on the other hand, at ‘^lun ial fattorii^s. 


Margarine Factories. 

The raw niaterial out of which marsarine Wii^ originally made was falloic^ 
it being tri*^! at a iow Tr;»)pi'i*atni\ to form what i' i<‘rm(‘d pvt imer Jnice». Tliis 
is substMjUcntly rnadi' t(» s(»hdifv to soim* extent, when n]K>ii a tlui«} jmrtion, oleo- 
7narptn su bje''t ‘d to pressure and mixtai with milk or cream. i> clnirned till 
it assumes the coi!sist.en<‘y and ajipearancc* of butter. For reasons of economy, 
other articles are at limes substituted tor ol(‘ 0 -inargarin«‘, smdi as oil of Janf 
chiefly from America, and eegetahle oils, such as gingitic, cotton, and ]>alm oil. 

The niaiinfaciiire of margarine was •first started in Frama* in IHdt) by Mege- 
Mouries. In Fairojie, ilolland is now the country wlieni most is manufactured, 
while Fhigland is the country wliere most is consuimMl. 'Flu* tirst factory in Swe- 
den was Imilt in 1881 in Hidsingborg. In 1000, then^ existiMl 0 factories, the 
largest, in Gothenburg, turning out 4:1 % of the whole production, that year 
amounting to 105,345 quintals. As tluna^ was an import tin- saim; year of 3,400 
quintals and an export of 120, the actual r.on'iuntjtiiou amountcul to 108,025 (juintals, 
or 2 ’ 12 kilogr. per iTiiiabitaiit. There is at ]n*esent a distinct increase to he ob- 
served in the consumption of this article. For the sak(i of comparison, it miuy be 
noted that the consumption of natural butter is about 5^ 2 kilograms per inhabitant. 

The inanafactnre of margarine in Sweden, in virtue of a Law of July 12, 
1898, is now superintended in every factory by a Comptroller, specially apjmiiited 
by the governor of the Liiii. On the other hand, tticre is no security as to the 
imported margarine having been suhjetded to control in manufacture. 

The sale of margarine was also by the same law rendered liable to certain 
restrictions, with a view to preventing any chance of its being mistaken for natural 
butter. The price of margarine varies atTording to its quality, hut it may be 
stated as a general thing that it is sold at or 'V^ of butter prices. — By far 
the greatest import is from Norway; many of the Norwegian factories have latterly 
put up branch establishments in Sweden. 

It may be noted in this place that in 1900 there existed in Sweden 9 tallow 
refineries and 1 oleo-margarine factory, their united output amouiiting in value 
to 588,000 kronor. 

Of late years there have also been established several factories for the pro- 
duction of margarine cheese, w'hich is prepared of an emulsion of separated milk 
and oleo-margarine or substitutes for it. According to law, margarine cheese shall 
on the outside be coloured red. 
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The Menufacture of Beet-Sugar. 

A.S far back as betwt*eri bS3() and IMO, attempts were made in Swe- 
den to manufacture bcet-sue^ar, but the factories then started soon had 
to be given up, as th** ]»er<*entage of sugar extracted was too small- 
Thongh exj)eriinents were rein wed from time, to time, especially in the 
beginning of the. sev(‘nlies, tiu^ industry cannot be said to have really 
taken firm root in Swcflen until the first half of the eighticri. 

In r^Ol, there, were *iU fnrinn'es making l»e»*t-sugar in Sweden, one 
i]i BJekinge, one in (Jolland, the others in Skane. ()f tin- latter, 3 were 
so-called .syrup-stations (sen below). The Swedi.'-li sugar fact ries. as re- 
gards teelinical c<{uipnient, an* fully abrea.st of lie* times; ..lie larger of 
them are eapabb* of working up as much as 1,00(1 ions of i>t‘et per 
corres] lending to about 120 tons of siigai*. This ra]>idity of prodnetion 
1ms had as a result the limiting of the seasotf of maniLtaetuiv; by law 
ii extends from Se])temher 1 to August 31, hut doi^s not as a rule begin 
until October, and many factories have mnv comj)l(‘ted the working up 
(»f their by ( 'liristmas-time. 

Thf (liffHsioH’UHihixl is emjdoyed at all the factories; the beet is 
cut into slii'cs which are thoroughly steojied in warm water in diffusers. 
At the .syru])-stations, only stee]iing is done, the syrup being afterwards 
condueted in umlergrouml ])i)a‘s to the main fa(‘tory. 

TJn sc((l rerjuired for the cultWation of the licet is purchased abroad. 
The crop of hevt per hvvtnrr varies between 235 and 320 quintals, the 
average lieiug estimated at upwards of 200. lly way of eomparison it 


Table 117. Manufacture of lieet-Supar in Sweden.^ 


Average for 
fhe years* 

Fac- 

tories. 

Beet-land. 

Hectart-s. 2 

Beet 

worked. 

Quintals. 

Production in quintahs. 

Raw sugar, i Molasses. 

Percentage of 
Yield. 3 

Raw sugar.: Molasses. 

1876'HO 

1 

400 

113,300 

9.47-.' 



8*34 


1881/80 

2 

1,150 

327,124 

28,505 

12,635 

8*69 

1 4*06 ’ 

1886/90 

4 

4,150 

1,162,286 

118,241 

37,354 

10*34 

3-18 

1891/i».5 

13 

14,800 

4,157,316 

4(i0,6fi4 

116,914 

11*20 

2*83 

1896 00 

19 

26,048 

7,170,543 

898,706 

190.317 

12*54 

2*69 ’ 

In 1895 

18 

18,648 

5,387,089 

621,143 

157,534 

11*61 

3*03 

> 1896 1 

19 

28,360 

8,902,404 

1,055,562 

251,789 

11-86 

2*83 : 

. 1897 1 

19 

23,665 

7,161,412 

889,353 

207,313 

12*42 

2-89 i 

. 1898 

19 

22,793 

4,809,315 

593,162 

131,538 

1233 

2*74 

. 1899 1 

19 

26,470 ■ 

6,220,466 

808,107 

186,537 

1299 

3*00 , 

> 1900 1 

19 

28,950 

8,759.116 

1,147,347 

1 174,410 

1310 

1*99 ; 

. 1901 1 

20 

27,570 

9,037,923 

1,253,793 

162,141 

13*87 

1*79 ; 


^ The figures for years given here, denote the beet-seasons, consequently periods 
commencing daring the year named and coming to an end in the following one. — * For 
the years 1876/94, the number of hectares are roughly estimated upon the basis of a crop 
of 280 quintals per hectare. •' The figures for the five-year periods are averages of the per- 
centages of yield for the respective years. — * An hectare*= 2*47 acres. A quintal = 1*97 cwts. 
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may be noted that the figure for Western Europe is 270. The yield of 
sugar per hectare in Sweden is 35 quintals, in Western Europe 32, in 
Germany 40. The percentage of sugar in the beet has averaged for a 
five-year period 12*2 in We.sterii Europe, and, as is shown by Table 117, 
the same figure represents tlie state of afiairs in Sweden in later years. 
In 1901, Sweden’s ])erceiitam was even 13*9 %. 



Kn rpalu )ul Sufffi r-Facforp, 


There- h^!^ <»! t»ld been a customs dctty rm so.xa’ :n Swedeu. the •vveune yic'Ided 
thereby ha\iii|i Imvh very I’ousidcnihle. jul> I, IsVii, the home ]»ro«luction 

has been excised, 'this has all alonii been clone in the, ivo ni of a beet -tax, based 
on ^an assuimMi lixed ]unTentage of su"ar in tlu beet; \Uv iimonnt ilependinp ujcoti 
th<! current custom** diit\ on unretined snjxar, to "i-h *20 \ of it, later 40 % 

and at j>n‘sent %; the last tigure has ruled since 1891. As the customs duty 
is 2dT> ore per kilo^r., the excise is 11’ 7 5 Ore. ^ The yiedd, at tirst assumed at 
0*2 5 % of the weight of the raw beet, has been 'gradually raised, so that since 
1902 it has been reckoned at. 12 v 

The control exercised is very simple. It takes c*ffect on the weight of the 
beet. The weighing of the beet on arrival at the factory is controlled and re- 
gistered ]iy Conij}trullfr{<, who are suptTintended by a Comptroller General 
over several factories. In the last resort the manufacture of heot-sugar is con- 
trolled by the Head of the Control and Assay Office of the Finance Department. 
The Royal edict now in force .dcaliug with bt^et-sugar manufacture, dates from 
May 19, 1893, but has been subsequently amended in certain particulars. 


Tbe prineijial cause of the rapid rise of the sugar industry in Swe- 
den is to be found in the very considerable protective duty on imported 
sugar. In s])ite of the increase in the rate of the excise levied upon 

‘ Ono hundred tire per kilogram - (i pence or 12 ‘2 cents per avoirdupois pound. 
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the home maDufacture, the contemporaneous increase of the percentage 
of sugar yielded and extracted has kept the protective duty fully effica- 
ceous, for though its value has varied, yet it has never sunk below 13*2 
(ire per kilogr. of raw sugar (i. e. 0*8 i)enny or 1*6 cent per lb). More- 
over, the establishment of new factories has been facilitated by a resolu- 
tion passed in 1893, whereby any new factory situated at least 30 kiloni. 
(or 19 Engl, miles) from an already established one that is in working, 
should be charged a lower excise for the first five years than the fa(»to- 
ries of older standing. Four factories altogether have availed them- 
selves of this alleviation. Since Se])t. 1, 1900, however, all these special 
privileges have been done away with. 



Owing to llic rise of a home production of sugar, the imjtorf of that 
commodity, whi(:h us(»d to be very large?, has dwindled almost away. 
Th(? consumption, however, has increased to such an extent, that Swe- 
den ranks now, relativtdy s])caking. among those count j-ics in Europe 
where most sugar is used. Figures on this ])oint, both for Swe.den and 
other countries, are giv(*n on j)p. ir)4 and ISfi. The countries ahead of 
Sweden in this partiiMilar Iiave attained that ])Osition owing to the 
(extensive use of sugar for export iur/iistries. As this can hardly occur 
in Swedcji in the immediate future, and as any export of sugar itself 
is searetdy possible because of the boinities given to t^xport by the 
larger countries (or, subseepumt to the abolition of tin' bounties, in 
any event difficult, owing to the mass-])ro(hiction of these countries), it 
would seem as though the sugar industry in Sweden is likely to remain 
about stationary. For a further extension other conditions than those? 
at present existing are plainly nujuisite. 
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Sugar Refineries. 

Of sugar refineries some are in direct connection with one or more of 
the raw sugar factories. Between 1870 and ]880, the annual production 
of refined sugar from all refineries was 182,000 quintals, hetweeii 1880 
and 1890, 323,000, and between 1890 and 1895, 530,0(X) quintals (a 1*»7 
cwts.). In 1900, the total had risen to 884,727 quintals, besides 33,481 
quintals of treacle and molasses. The number of refineries has remained 
al)out the same <luring that j>eriod, being at present 9, of which one is 
both refiiu'ry and raw-sugar factory. The total numl)er of workmen in 
their em])loy, in 1900, was 2,402. 

Owing to tlic fact of licct-sugar being almost exclusively used in the re- 
fineries, the treacle obtained in the ^irocess. cannot be utilized in the i)reparation 
of food; it has to he jiut to the same uses as beet- mol nsscs. it is only the treacle 
obtained in retining colonial sugar (from the sugar-cane) that can be employed 
as human food; that is imported at present in large (piantities, chiefly from Eng- 
land and Denmark, 'flie onlinary qualities of sugar used as food are: refined 
.s/zz/ar, occurring as loaf, lumj) and granulated sugar, and farina resembling the 
]K)wd(U-e(i sugjir, formerly st> coninion, which was the raw sugar obtained by work- 
ing uj> the juices <»f tin* sugar cane. 

Molasses from laiot-sugar factories and refineries that deal only with beet- 
sugar, contain, it is true, about .00 ^ of sugar, but have both a disagreeable taste 
and smell. They are eui))lo>c(l cons^M(U‘intJy in one or other of the following 
ways: to a small (extent for the ]>roduction of jmre sugar, alone or in conjunction 
with other suhstances (sucli as ]»(*et-sugar and siihstanc(^s containing a large percent- 
age of protein), as fodder for cattle, or in the distillation of spirit. Finally, 
in the year 181>0, a nioIasHefi refiininff JaHorij was established, with the object 

of removing those bad-smelling and bad-tasting qualities in the molasses, which 

prohibit their l)cing employed as treucle suitable for food. ITevious to 1805, most 
of the molasses was (‘Xjiorted to France, and in 1804 tln^ oxjmrt of that com- 
modity aiiionnt(Ml to 105,000 (piintals, but by reason of the increase of tbe customs 
duty upon molasses in France, the export has now almost dwindled away. — The 
heet^reinainiiifi, subse([ueut to the diffusing process, in weight about 40 or 50 % 
of the whoh;, is used up as fodder for rattle. 

The customs duty on sugar ami treacle has varied very considerably. For 
rctined sugar it is at preseut ore i)er kilogr. (about 2 pence per Ih.) and for 

treacle 10 ore. When refined sugar, that is to say loaf, candy and cake sugar, 

is exported, if manufactured from imported raw sugar subject to customs duty, a 
resfifation datt/ is returned of 28*2 ore per kilogr. No such advantage is, how- 
ever, allowed on sugar exported when the raw material is of home growth. 


Sweets, ('hocolate, and Coffee Substitutes. 

As a substitute for coffee-hea us, ^commodities of different kinds are employed, 
for instance; roasted grain and malt, with or without an addition of sugar or 
treachi, the roasted root of cichoriinu iiitybus; the roasted root of the dandelion; or 
roasted beet. MalmO is the chief center for the manufacture of sweets, chocolate, 
and coffee substitutes, for while the total value of the manufacture of these commo- 
dities, ill 1*.)00, throughout Sweden was r),(>53,000 kronor, no less than 2,219,000 
accrued to Ma i mo alone. Tln^ largest factory is that of Cloetta JJrothers. — 
Cocoa is imjwrted mainly via Hamburg, powdered cocoa princii>ally from Holland. 
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Spirit Distilleries. 

In the production of spirits, potatoes are principally employed, 
though grain of all kinds are also used and, to some extent, molasses 
and beet. Of the ordinary cereals, rye, barley, and mixed corn occupy 
the most j)rominent phu^e, barley, otherwise employed in the manufacture 
of malt, coming first. 

In years when the potato (Top is a j>oor one, certain (juantities of 
maize are im])orted for use in the distilleries. With n^gard to the use 
of the potato in distillation, it was soon aft(T its introduction into the 
(country, about IToO, that its appli(‘ability to this ])urpose was found 
out, though it was ])robablv not until some fifty years later thattits 
employment became at all general. 

In years when tln^ ])otato crop is an av(‘raf;e one, about 62 % ot' all spirits 
distilled arc i>r<jducod from j)otatoos, 30 to .3.5 % from maize and pfrain, ami the 
rest from molasses and hoct. As to tlui i>ro]>ortion of the cro]>s iistid for spirits, 
it may ho mentioned that, in 1872, 17 % of the total iu)tato croj» and r.5 > of 
the pfrain-croj) found tboir way to the distilleries, whereas in 1896 tin) tif^nres 
were 7*4 «« and O’sa ^ resiK;cHvely. It shonld, however, h(‘ stated that a not 
inconsiderable (|uantity of rye is imported for nse in the (lorman yeast factories; 
if that amount he deducted, the portion of the honu^ pjrain cro]» used for j.he jto- 
diiction of .spirits is so much It^ss. 

The spirit industry is bevomiug jiion* and more an independent one. 
In earlier times, and as late as in the seventies, it was ])artly carried on 
as a b]*aueh of agriculture. Thus, the iiumb(‘r ol’ distilleries with an an- 
nual turnout of more than 5,tlOU hectoliters - for Sweden undouhtcKlly 
a large quantity — uas fro % of the total number in 1886, but more 
than 20 % in IDUO. Tlie number of small distilhTies is decreasing. 

In the middle of last c(*ntury, all the different parts of the country 
were concerned in the distillation of .spirits, now it is (•hiefiy done in 
the provinces of Ostergdtland, Vestergrdland, Skan(% and Blekinge. The 
Lan of Kristian stad, in Skane, is the chief center of the industry, half 
the total turnout emanating from there. 

A special branch of Swedish siurit-distillatioji is tli(^ ex]»erimeut made with 
lirhens. Professor Sienherf/ su^rg<*sted the process, and it was carried on during the 
years 1867/77. The reindeer-moss contains a species of cellulosa. that saccharifies 
readily and soon commences to ferment alcoholically. The siurit made from lichens 
had, however, a i)eculiar flavour whic^h rendered it difficult to dispose of in the market. 

Taxation. The distillation of spirits began in Sweden as (iarly as the 15th 
century, but was not subjected to any control until the year 1()38, when a levy 
on the manufacture was made for the first time, distillation for home consump- 
tion and that for sale being treated on different bases. From that time onwards, 
the distilling industry has had a very checiuered career, haviiig been altogether 
prohibited in years when the grain crop has been small. In 1775, the distillation 
of spirits became a monopoly of the State, being carried on at CJrown distilleries. 
This state of things was, however, abolished in 1798, license to distil having al- 
ready in 1787 been hired out to private persons. 
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Table 118. The manufacture of Spirits.^ 


Average ioT 
the years ^ 

Fac- 

tories. 

Steam engines. 

Horst- 
Niiiia»«rs. p„wer. 

Raw materials employed. 

Grain. Routs. Molasses. 

<^iiintals. llfotoliters. 

Spirits 

mannfactnred.® 

Total. I Per day. 

llerto- ! Hecto- 
liters liters. 

1871/75 

429 

; V 

y 

899,885 

2,684,259 

9,030 

457.188; 11-74 

1876 80 

880 

■ 70 

640 

846,464 

■•2,:il4,424 

8,852 

445,0191 12 01 * 

lS8lyH5 

293 

9.8 

888 

292,505 

1,8.89,717 

5,8:18 

3SI,440 18 99 j 

1886 90 

172 

107 

920 

24.8,298 

1,505.404 

5.281 

a36,4;i0 15 47 1 

1891/95 

188 

118 

1,016 

292,878 

1,240,212 

16,152 

380,182 17 14 

1896/00 

129 

120 

1,217 

.861,092 

1.284,678 

86.662 

30.1,947 20 15 

In lOOO’* 

181 

127 

1,428 

525,762 

802,620 

.5:5.720 

450,888 : 21-98 


Tile system ;uloi>ted in some countries* of fixin" tlie (jiiota of spirits allowed 
to be distilled, was onc .0 tri('d in Sweden for in 171M> the amount to ]>e 
distilled was restrict(‘d in acc<irdanc(i with an assumed consumption of 11*8 liters 
))(•!* mah^ and r>*a liters jier female of over lo >ears of ajre, or an average of 6 
liters ]ier inliabitant of the whole iiopulation. (I'his (luantitv, which was thus at 
that time considered a reasonalde amount, is somewhat less than the lowest averajte 
in recmit times, or <‘rr.7 liters ]«‘.r inliabitant in ItSlri Do). Already in 1800, 
bow(‘Yer, tlii- arranjicineiit was abantloned and it vvas enacted that, in the rural 
districts, only farmers should l»e entitl(‘(l to distil, and the size allowed for tho 
still waij. ma<le i»ro}»ortionat(; to the size of the farm. 

In the beginniim of last »*entury, the toivafion of spirits was made to depend 
on several ditferent factors, viz., the cubic contents of the still, the assessed value 
of the farm, and the amonm of consuini»tion. Since, isoo, a new system has been 
in vojjne, ii certain rate beiiisj: fixed for a liter of spirits of oO in volume of 
alcohol, at 15 (’elsius. Spirits with that prtijiortion of alcohol are called proof 
ttpiriis and this is what is nn’ant by sj^iritS' in all le^al enactments and business 
transactions. Tin* strength and ttmiperature of s])irits are det<Tmined by so-ealled 
fliermo-alroholoint'frrH^ the naiuction to the standard being effect(‘,d by means of 
tables worked out for the purjiosc. The excise, which in 1855 was 19*i ore jier 
liter, has several times since then been raised, in 1905 to 05 Ore ])or liter of 
sjiirits, containing 50 % of alcohol (thus 5 shillings 5 jieiice per imp. gallon or 05 
cents jier winch, gallon). Of the total amount produced, 2 is not subjected 
to excise. 

Since 1 884, the ineasureinciits of spirits for the pnr]»oses of excise have been 
taken by a Confroilina Apparatus^ constructed by GebriUbT Siemens of IlCrlin; 
this apparatus not only registers tlio total number of liters of spirits that pass 
through it, but also the iiiiuiber of liters of the same sjdrits as reduced to jiroof 
spirits; hence, the aiiparatus itself does the necessary reduction for purposes of 
excise. These ajiiiaratuses are established by, and belong to, the State. At every 
distillery there must bo a Comptroller present while the distilling is in progress, 
to watch the manufacture, take dowm the figures registered by the (controlling 
Apparatus, and see that sufficient sjiirits are kept in stock in a receptacle to which 
he has sole access, to cover the value of any nnjiaid excise. A Comptroller General 
exercises supervision over a number of distilleries; he alone has the right to open 
the controlling ajiparatuses and is required to keep himself informed of the wmy 

^ Years ending September 80. — ^ The exceptionally large amount of grain, and the 
small amount of ro«)tB used that year, were due to the failure of the potato-crop. — 

® llcdueed to .50 % of alcohol. — * A quintal - 1’97 cwts. A hectoliter — 22 01 imp. gallons 
or 26-42 winch, gallons. 

Swedm. 


50 
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they work by testing them at frequent intervals. Final supervision of tln‘ matiu- 
facture of spirits in the whole countr>' is exercised by the Head of the Control 
and Assay Office of the Finance Department. 

Jlie law now in force regulating the manufacture of spii^iis dates from 
July 13, 1887, but has been amended in some points sn!)seqneutly. The distilling 
>oar runs nominally from 0<'tober 1 to September 3i>, but embraces in reality 
only the seven months Octolmr to April: it is only thosf distilleries which also 
manufacture rrcrinan yeast that are allowed to on wtjrlvinLr during the months 
May to Sei»t(‘mber. 

Informaiicm as to legislation regarding sale of -p^rits is given in the 
article on the 'i'emperaiice Movement. In the sanu' |da<'i . lew.l also on pp. 154 
and lot), will be found data eoncerning the consumption. It may la; here not<‘,d 
with regard to the latur that the import of coaunc avera^n fl iV.r flie five-year 
periods 1871/]‘.H)0, 1 5.745. ,13.274. q,3tM;, -.uif} 11.304 ln‘etoliters 

annually, (.‘orresjamding liunrvs for arrack werr j;'5,!>57, 10. 252. i^,701. 8,232. 
7,602. and 8,618. In tlse 'jeneral tigures tus* tIk* eimsumjiti 4' spirits, in the 
places jnsT refi'rn't] te. i\\<* a« well as ether ' im)n»rt<*d spirits 

are inclnded. 

Distillation, bv far the ].ro]>ort itoi >»; ih> - ‘ * ossniiied in 

Sweden i.^ x-M iiii*' h eithf^r h\ id' i hareoai lihraiion aho)** nr hy iv- 

distillation, vhieli proees^ lre.<li ••liareoul tiitraliteM i- njt* ;; . DinhiiuHi. 

The re-diaillation <»f crude spirits is effected in sj^eia.il na'f iii.-r- in wliicli 
fnsel-oil and other impurities .ire separated and eTlj\I alcolnd obtained in 
a pure or almost pure state. 'Diongh several distilleries are now furnished with 
their own rectitiers, the reetifying of spirits is earri(‘d on prinelpally as a sptrial 
industry at factories where distilling is int done. In inoo, there was a total of 
21 esla])lishments for the reetifying of sidrits, 7 of them being at the same time 
distilleries; the total annmnt rectified being ,387,u(e2 heetoliters. At /iV///ocr.'<- 
hohn^ near Stoeklioim, Gothenharg^ KrixfiamtaJ, Karhhamn^ Motala^ etc., are 
to be found more im]K»rtant rectifying estaldishments. 

The largest enterprise of tin' kind was tiic one started at Karlshiiiiiii about 
1885; its object was to refine the crude sjiirits for subsequent exj>ortatiori. between 
1885 and 1891, no less than l.i*»50,0oo hectoliters of crude si)irits of 50 % in 
volume of alcohol weie dealt with at that csrablishiin'nt. 

Bendariiig spirits undrinkable has been permitted siiu'e 18.88; the restitution 
of excise follows as a natural consequence upon the ]>rocH;ss. The methods of 
effecting it arc different, according to the piir]»osc to which the spirits are to be 
applied. The ordinary agent is a mixture of It) ])arts of methyl to 3 ]»arts of 
pyridine base; 13 cubic* centimeters of this mixture are added to one liter of 
spirits of standard strength; the inetbylat<;d spirits resulting can he sold witlioiit 
let or hindrance. Of the exci.se of sjurits 64 (ire per liter is returned, being 

^f the whole. Recently ujiw'ards of 20,000 hectoliters of iiietliylated spirits 
(of 50 % of alcohol) have been produced annually. 

Punch Manufactories. A kind of drink pecuiliar to our country is 
the so-called Swedish piinch, a mixture of arraek, water, and sugar in 
certain proportions. There were 102 ])uneh manufactories in Sweden in 
1900, producing 31,980 hectoliters annually, .some 2‘.*> % of which wa.s 
exported. Punch is also made in great quantity hy many of the »Bolag» 
selling .spirits according to the »Gothenburg System». The consumption 
of punch in Sweden is likely of late to have decreased. 
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Yeast. 

I’he yeast required for the baking of bread was formerly obtained from the 
brewjige of I)eer and small beer; it is now produced in factories established 
solely for tbe purpose, usually after the manner of distilleries. While, however, 
the chief iinjjortaiico in an ordinary distillen' centers round the production of 
alcohol, in yeast-factories it is the amount of yeast to which attention is prin- 
cipally paid. It should be mentioned that it is possible to some extent to in- 
crease the yield of yeast at the expense of that of alcohol and vice versa. Thus, 
the infusion of air into the ycast-mash is an especially efficacious method of in- 
creasing the yield of yeast, "i'east jirejiared in that way goes by the name of 
aerated yeasty in contra-distinction to tlyit prepanal without infusion of air, 
called surface yeast. While of the latter from 2o to .80 kilogr. of yeast is 
obtained from 100 liters of sjiirits of oo % the figure for aerated yeast can 
be brought uf) to almost loo kilogi*. Iklost factories now employ both these 
methods, .\erated yeast is considered to bo less eft'ectivc in use than sur- 
face \t;ast. 

rhe whol<sal(‘ maTiufactur<‘ of yeast may he traced as far hack us a\>ont 
but tin* industry was not mad*' an object for legislation until 3 871. In 
tliat >e.ar, the e'istillcrics making tieriiian >east ware all(»we(l to distil darinu the 
otherwise lu'oliibited months May-- Sejdcmilar (see j>age 786). The oldest known 
— and till l>s7,8 the only - - > east -factories were those at Jfnnilcgarden in Stock- 
holm and at Nacka in the vicinity of the caj)ifal. From J88.'> onwurda tbe yield 
of yca^t lias l»een taken up in +lie reports of the di:;:tilleries. In IPOO, the total 
)»roduction amounted to 27 ,HoO (juiiitajs (a qnintul I’ur cwts.). — Pure iin- 
ini\'(al yeast is onl\ ixcejitionclly sold; in general, ]>otato-tloiir to a weight of Vi 
u]» to ^ 4 of tliat of the yeast is mixed in with it. 


Vine^^ar Factories. 


The vinegar on sale is, generally sjieaking, of two kinds: cineyar of spirits, 
prepared from alcoholic tluids by the agency of the vinegar jilant with an abimdaut 
sup]dy of air, and vineyar of wood, obtained by dry distillation of w^ood, priii- 
ci]>ally that of leaf trees. Wliile the vinegar of spirits, by reason of its method 
of j>rei>aration, contains but little strength (less than 8 % of acetic acid), rectified 
vinegar of wood is manufactured wholesale as ice-vinegar with a percentage of 
100 of acetic acid, and must hence be considerably diluted for use in the pre- 
paration of food. The vinegar most in favour is that of wine, iini»orted prin- 
cipally from France. A new variety of vinegar, at ]>resent but a curiosity, is 
niilk-vineyar or lactica, containing a diluted solution of milk-acid which for its 
taste and as a conserving agency might possibly serve as a substitute for acetic 
acid. — The manufacture of the vinegar of wood (menthol) has been considerably 
extended latterly by reason of the employment of the refuse from the sawmills 
to that Olid. 

In 1900, 2t),406 quintals (a. Fy? cwts.) of vinegar were manufactured at 
14 factories. The chief firms are 77i. Winboiy (P Co,, Stockholm, making 
vinegar of sjiirits, and IF. Wendt, Perstorp, making vinegar of wood; these two 
turned out more than (K) % of the total manufacture. In 1900, 37,037 kilogr, 
of vinegar and acetic acid were imported, chiefly from Fraiu’c. The exports 
were 111,616 kilogr. to Denmark, Norway, and the (Tcrmau Empire. 
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Wine and Syrup Factories. 

The production of syrup from tlie juice of hcrrlcs iniNcd witii sujsar lias 
long been a domestic industry in Sweden, all kinds ot bia rirs being made use of, 
cs]K*<'ial]y raspbovriis, strawberries, gooseberries, currant>. and certain kinds of 
cherries. Of late velars, the wholesale inaiinfactnn^, inoii: pariicnlarly of variously 
flavoured loiiioiiades, has iu^en introduced, but for reasons of economy, the juices 
of the hcrrics have been increasingly replaced b\ a ^ariety of artificial essenceti 
and sugar, or to sonu' lixtent saccharine, whe.rehy tlie (piality of the resulting 
drinks has been d( 'eriorated. Tb(‘ manufactnre of heri*> -wine, in tlie strict sense, 
tioiirisbed about 18. > fui* a brief seasoti, but not antil twenty sears later did it 
acquire any tirm foothig in tlie counrry; now it is carried on more siii'cessfully by 
reason of ils l>eing basial oii more m ientitic princijijes and the experience, gaimal 
from other countries. 

The production ot fcnin‘nt(‘d berry win»> ii.i" alM» c(n))nicnce»i to iiifcnist 
Swed(‘s. .Many nf the b ‘cries Inniid in tlic conntr;'. both nixl r ciiltisation an<l 
growing wild in tin* wtaids. art Milled for the piirjuj'.- . I Ih p- of simar. 
howa'ser. in The iicrric'- }'. -^o low lint a cunsi'teral'le (jii.intr •; ,u.i»' ha< to 1 m' 

added in order to tlje lure^saiw Mren-jiTii o! -oio'l :*v '.Mpiosini/ the 

ferment o| naiui'aj wiin s as a me.ni- t)\ f{ nnejitation. .-.o* .* i j. pouqiiet 
<an ht‘ »cinuiiM:.icaf('d to the berrv ■ w inv^. llerry-wines can aNo Im- ai.xlo to feriiieni 
of tht'iijselses, i, i, b> >pccie'-' (»f ierim‘nts present in tliti benie>, aiei liiereliy a 
wine is obtained of a good enough quality, though not one liiat comnn ml- it<elf 
to an nuaccnstomi’.d ]»alatc. 

In 190U, tlu'i’e (;xisted .‘bi manufactories of berry-wines ami syruji-, tin- saliie 
of tbeir annual ])roductioii being estimated at on4,nno kronor (a I'ln shilling or 
n’268 dollar). I'or th<‘ iin^fONs of wine Vf. Table, 41, p. 2 h 4. 'Die whole of the 
consninjitiou there sjioken of refers to iiiijMirted wines. 

Breweries, 

The old ijie1lin<l of ]mMltic'iijg^ malt liqtiors was by infusion and 
top-fermentation. In 1H44 this jnetliod was sii])|>lante(l by th(‘ Bavarian 
improved method of deeoction and boltom-ft*rmentatiori, which owed its 
origin to Gabriel Sedliriayr of ^Funieh and Anton Drebm’of Vienna, and 
was introduced inti) Germany in the decade of 1 >581; 40. From its in- 
troduction beer-making in Sweden was revolutioniz(‘d and dates itsedf as 
an industry. Of the to])- fermented malt liquors, most have all ])iit dis- 
appeared; small beer, ]iow>‘V<*.r, is still made in eonsiderable quantities 
(with originally 4 — fJ % of malt-extraet Balling) and porter to a less 
extent (originally IH —22% of malt-extraet Balling). The liottom-fermented 
malt liquors, (*omprehensive,ly termed Beer or Lager beer (»Store» beer) 
in the following, are sold under different names such as: 


Bavarian, Lager, Miinchen, Vienna, Extra Beer, etc. (brown) 12— -16 % Ball. 

Pilscuer Beer, Bohemian Beer etc. (light-coloured, bitter) 11 — 14 % » 

Lager, Ice-Cellar, Pilsener Drink (less percentage of malt and hops) 7 -12 % » 


Of malt liquors, beer now'^ stands (?a.sily first, both as regards amount 
of consumption, value of the inanufaeluring estabiishment.s, raw material, 
and manufactured article. Though exact figures are w^anting, the amount 
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of malt used up in the manufacture of beer and porter is piiibably . W 
h^ss Ilian 450,000 quintals 1*97 cwts.), and for small beer l(K),006t 
together about 550,000, equal to 770,^)00 quintals of . barley. The 
required is for the most part prepared by the breweries from Swedish 
barley, chiefly grown in the province of Skdne, and in the islands of 
Ootland and Oland. Only small quantities of Danish barley and of 
Austrian, Danish, and German malt are imported for the requirements 
of the hi’ewcries. Malt from wheat is used very little, and rice as a 
suhstitule for mall is only em])loyed at very few breweries. Hops are 
<‘hiefly derived froni abroad; the home production is exclusively df 's oted 
to the making of small bt*cr; all ho])s for th(‘ making of beer and porter 
are imj)orted, jU’incipally from Bavariu and Bohemia. 

The statistical data coiicorniiig the iinpoits and oxjjorts of Iiojk render it pos- 
sible to form a very accurate idea of tlic extent of tlie niamifactiire of lujfjr and 
porttT during th(^ last b w decades. If we assume that 5 % of tlie excess imjmrts 
is listed for small lieer, and that on an averajre ^ a kilojrr. of lio]>s is required for 
e\ery liecoditcr of beer (laiter liecr, jdlsmier lieer, bmer drink etc.) and porter, the 
b.llowiipj: a\era'.res aiv- i.lit.iim-i bn the consumption of ho]>s and for the production 
td a!id jMe-icr 'btriiit* tlu‘ stated )u.iriods (home ])roduetinn of ho]>s iudii}; 

excluded): ' 


A\ara>rcs. Vuiirinuiption <>t‘ liops. Boer and Porter iiianulact 

ls71 7r> kiUt^rr;^IJ^^. TlKi.t'KM.) hectoliters. 

1S70SO . 7t>7.(Kt0 

ISSl h.') > bStUH)!' 

ls8r,(to 104,041* •» l.lbivtou 

181*1 1*0 407,173 * l,3;}l,t)no 

ispoou fy.*o,:;(;7 » i.os-i.iKxj > 


From tli(‘ aboN(' it will lie seen that the manufaeture of beer has more than 
doubled sinci* 1H71 75; tlie annual amount of malt lifpiors at present must be 
about 1, ( 530,000 heetoliters of lieer, 5t*,tu*0 hoetoliters of j)orter and about 1,200,000 
lieetolifcTS of small ]M'(*r (Svaj'drieka, of 4 — 15 % Balk). 

The number of bretvn'irs, aeeordiiip: to offieial figures, in 3 880 was :174, in 
1890, 554, and in limo jirobably alamt tb*0. Most of these are. situated in the country 
and are (atgajze-d in tin; mamifacture of small beer. The lajicr-beer breweries i)ro]K!r 
are mostly in or near towns. Stockholm (annual production about 550,000 hecto- 
liters of beer and i»orter), (iotlienbur^ (ditto 250,000), (Jefle, MalmO, NorrkOping, 
Suiidsvall, Ujipsala, Karlskroua, Helsinjiborj^, Eskilstuna, etc.., ])ossess breweries. w'ith 
(piite modern equijuiieut and with a considerable turmmt. I’lit; f;reatest amount 
hitherto ]»ro(luced at any one brewery in Sweden in one year is probably 125,000 
luictol iters. 

Just as the brewery industry in Sweden borrowed its metliods from Gerwani/, 
so, too, the brcwtu’ies themselves, even when constructed by Swedish firms — of 
wdiich Wikhmd rC’ Co. in Stockholm is the chief one — are built and equipi>ed 
on analogous lines to those in (Sermauy. The facility with which Swedish brew'crs 
are able not only to acquire theoretical knowledge with regard to their branch in 
(lorniany and Austria, hut also to become informed with regard to the various 
technical improvements in machinery and method from time to time introduced in 
those countries, has rendered it a matter of minor importance to seek to develop 
technical skill at home; as, moreover, that spur to the invention of new ami im- 


^ A kilogram -- 2*2 Ihs. A hectoliter = 22 imp. gallons. 
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Miinchen Brewery, Stockhohn. iMunci. v. c,. klkmminu, 

Stockholm. 


proved methods wliieli a wo!l adjusted excise on the inaiiufactun* ol hcia* entails, 
hiis hitherto heeii wholiv absent by reason of malt liq.iors iiinin*^ ]»e(‘n. nnlil lh03, 
exempt from excise, it i.s scarcely suriirisinjr tliat the brewinj^ indn'^tr} in Swedtai 
display's but little orij;iuality in ;i tcchnira! sonsi?. If thus the met bod of manu- 
facture is priiicij»iill> the same in rswedeu as in (iennany — some few imjirove- 
meiits have by way of exi»eriment been latterly introduced from the United States — 
the method of sale, however, in Sweden, as in Norway and Denmark, has been 
from the start a ditleroiit one from that in Dc*riiiany; th(; beer is almost always 
drawn off into bottles before leavinj; the lireweries. The apjdiam^es for cleansing, 
filling, and corking the bottles were first constructed in Sweden; thus the first 
practiciil machines for corking were of Swedish origin, though the iTni>rovemcnts 
that have been made in them have emanated from abroad. So, too, a Swede, 
JUJfriil BoHhhis invented cork-cutting and cork-stamping machines that have attained 
a wide celebrity. — In tapping the beer for retail consumption, an invention by 
a Swedish engineer, limneifeU^ jiromises wndJ; his beer-sijihons, worked by the 
pressure of carbonic acid gas, have not gained much favour in Sweden itself, but 
modifications have been introduced in Germany, and repeated attempts have been 
made to re-introduce them from there. 

15 y Axel Bergh a closed wort centrifugal machine has been patented, de- 
signed both to provide the wort, with the sterilized air required for its feriiieiita- 
tioii and to separate the wort from the grape; by its means are rendered super- 
fluous the so-called drop-bags, which involve a great risk of the wort being in- 
fected by wild yeast and bacteriae. In spite of the undoubted advantjiges of this 
simple and easily managed apparatus, it is only in a few breweries that it has 
been permanently adopted. 
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Ror apparatus for tho jmstcurization of beer, patented in 1899, 

l>roc*ludi;:- tbe loss of any earbonic acid and removes the danger of the bottles 
Imrsting by snl»j\*itting them to a ]irossnre from without equal in force to that 
which aiisi's within whtm fliey are h(;a.ted. Tliis a])paratus, constructed upon a 
new ]>rii»ciple, will prolnddy pr<)ve a successful rival to older ones. 

In 1 903, an excise was levied on the manufacture of beer in Sweden, This 
cxcisf! is a malt taj\ and is due with 12 6ro jier kilogr. (6®A shillings or 1*64 
dollar ))er cwt.), — though for the first 200,000 kilograms consumed during the 
year progressive from only 2 to 1 1 Ore per kilogram. Brewery only manufacturing 
small-heer ( Svagdricka, containing no more than 2 ^/ 4 . % volume of alcohol and brewed 
with wort not holding above 0 % of extract Balling) is exempt from excise. 

The Manufacture of Malt. 

• 

The malt recpiired for the brewing of beer was formerly very generally pro- 
duced at the respect iso breweries, but m»vv tfiiere also exist special establishments for 
its fabrication. Most of these malteries are in iiinnediatt* connection with breweries; 
of 344, nigistered in 19oo, producing a total of 519,321 quintals of malt, all but 17 
were counocted with breweries. Tin* ]>roduction of the 17 independent malteries 
amounted to about f)G,0(M) quintals. As above stated (article: Breweries’), the con- 
sumption of malt is al)ont .5of),ooo (piintals .inimally. (A quintal — 1*9 7 cwts.). 

Malt Extract is mad(‘ ai certain clH*mi>ts' shops for the prei»aration of maltos 
compounds, such as of iimltos and iron. eh*. The value of production, in 1900 
wa^; 29,U0G kronor at 3 ujunufactories. 


Mineral Waters and Soft Brinks. 

.'v secure ha>i^ bu' tlie manul’actiire of these launinodhies has, existed since 
IKT.'i, thanks tt* ,1. /’, Ali/tni'a valuabb* researches at that time int(i the cha- 
racter and qualities of natural and .artificial minerai waters. A di.sfiuction can 
])e iiuule befw'een nuiflcihul tcaters, prep.ired from distilled wafer and a due 
ipiantity of cheinieally pure salts to produce exactly the same composition as that 
of corresponding natural waters, and soft drinks, in the preparation of which Jess 
care is t)hserved. It will not he too much to say that the medicinal waters made 
}»y 'the best factories in Sweden are of most excellent quality, and that they, owing 
to their uniformity, are even superior to the com‘spoiidiiig natural waters. The 
waters jiroduced by the Chemists^ Mineral Water Manufactory (Apotekarnes 
iiiineralvatteufabrik) in Stockholm are siiecially celebrated. 

There are, moreover, a large number of natural springs in Sweden, con- 
taining chalybeate waters of lucdiciiial virtue. These waters are bottled and sold 
in many cases, for instance those of Porhi, Boniieby, and Karlstad. The tw'O last 
named are exceptionally rich iii iron. Others, again, contain iodine, though only 
to a small extent. — Among soft drinks are to be reckoned ginger-beer and fruit 
lemonades, in the fabrication of which, however, artificial essences are largely 
used now in place of fruit juices. 

In 1990, the number of factories under this heading was 240, with a total 
production of 149,011 hectoliters, being nearly 3 liters for every inhabitant. 


Tobacco. 

The earliest mention of tobacco in Swedish annals is in. 1629. In 
1641, the so-named Soderkompaniet (South Company) obtained the ex- 
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Table 119. '/'ohacco ludnsfnf in Sunh'TL^ 


■ Average 
. for the 
years 

! Fac- 
*tories. 

}*rod lift ion. 

/ Packet 

flgari*. “ p Tobacco. 

In itnintals. 

iioll and ; 

cake BnufL 

Tobacco. ; 

> Total production. 

!' j Value. 

Quiutulit. iTbonsnnds 
!'■ lof kronoT. 

Imports. Quintals.; 

Leaf ! Maniifac* i 
tobacco, j tnres. 

1871 77).. 

1 103 

4,698 

4.159 

8,737 i 

28,423 

[ 46,017 

: 8,872 

31,915 

562 , 

; 1876 m. 

107 

5.512 

4.825 

9,327 S 

32,191 

1 5l,a55 

10,778 

35,125 

1 1,242 1 

■' 1881 8.5.. 

105 

4,229 

4,7S0 

10,(K»7 1 

32.812 

!. 51,828 

10,831 

32,784 

i 1,022 : 

1886 90 .. 

92 

2,916 

2.780 

11,868 

35,084 

■ 52,618 

10,316 

34,20t) 

! 1,071 I 

1891 9r> . 

91 

5,011 

3,797 

10,791 

39.:U51 

i rv^,9;50 

11,V»94 

34,029 

b0<i4 j 

189600.. 

, 96 

6.940 

4,058 

8,821 

45.847 

; 6,5.6* 

15,045 

36,604 

! 1,737 j 

In 1900 

; 101 

7,463 

3.846 

: 8.502 

48,869 

68,*>80 

1.5,714 

37,11H) 

: 2,042 i 


iliisivo ])riYili\£:<* of 1.ol)a<‘i‘o, and subsoquontl y llio tnulo in 

tobacco was altt^rnatcly live or in the liands of coiiij>aiiics, until IdSf), 
when it was inadt' ontiivJy fnv. 

'I'ln' earliest tolnu'ca-fuHorit seems to have been founded in Stoeklinlm in 
lOfjO: it. was 1nllnw('d by several others, both in th<‘ (Mjdtal and in the country. 
Korkuin's Fa(‘tor> in Malnib and Strarfz in Norrkbi>in£r date from about 17.oO. 
The rulfivation of tol)aeeo on a nn>n' exleiwive scale .ilso bt'iiaii al)OUt IToO. and, 
in this braridi as iii so many others, the celebrated ]doMcor «d‘ industry, Jonaa 
AlntrCnti'^v. was to the fore. About 1770, the tobacco crop was (‘stiniatcd as amount- 
ing to 7,000 q,iiut.als (a (*wts.), that is to say, almost as much as at the 

present day. The annual crop in the j)erio<l l.sio; 1000 is •rivcMi at 7,74.0 (piintals, 
a fij^urc. howvver, ]»robably rather ludow' tlian above reality. An increase has not 
been noticed durin*? the last years, ratlier the n'vcrse, the a\ (‘rages for the, pre- 
ceding fiv(‘-year jx'riod (1S9 1/0.5) being (luintals. The cultivation of tobacco 

in Sweden is exeiu]d trom any (excise. 

The cultivation of tobacco, instead of s])rea(ling tbroughout Ibe (‘onntry, has 
father tended to Ikxojjk" concentrated in certain district.s, notably in Skane and 
round Stockholm. .\s Swedish tobacco has a i»(x*nliar aroma, ditferent from that 
of su]>erior fon‘ign brands, it cannot to any large (txteiit )»(' mixed with them. 
Such mixture only occurs for the cheaper varieties (»f cigars and siiuff. 

Tolmc('o is consumed in various ways: as jdpe tobac(ro, cigars, cigarettes, 
chewiijg-toliacco, and snuff. JHpe-tohacco occurs either cut or in complete leariis, 
chetviufj-loltarno is usually twisted ami sold in rolls. Of the greater (luautity 
is stated to be u.5cd f(jr c-hewiiig, Wc Inne previously mentioned that the con- 
sumption of snuff is in Sweden unusually large. 

The Tuanufaeture of tobacco is carried on in the Jarg;e towns, more 
e.specially in Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Mahnci; in those three towns 
there were 42 factories in IvlOO, manufacturing tobacco to the value of 
9,727,000 kronor, that being 62 of the value of the tobacco ‘manufac- 
ture of the whole country (ir>-7 million kronor that same year). — 
Imported tobacco comes principally from America, by way of Bremen. 
It is either of the heavy type, such as Kentucky tobacco, or light, such 
as Virginia toba(;co. The total value of the imports of tobacco (leaf and 
manufactured), in 1900, was 7*7 9 million kronor. The customs duty for 
these quantities amounted to 4*4 6 million kronor. 

^ A qaintal — 1*97 ew'ts. A krona = Tlo shilling or 0 268 dollar. — * Including ci- 
garettes. For the years 1897/1900, on the supposition that 200 cigars weigh 1 kilogr. 
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111 1900, the niiinher of the hands employed iu the tohacco factories was 
4,499, of whom 2,7.02 were w^omen. An exhaustive enquir}' has been made into 
the conditions under which these hands work, this branch bcinjj; the second on the 
list drawn up by the official l.abour Statistics of Sweden. This report on the 
Tobat^co industry was published in 1899. 


Other Manufactures. 


With regard otb^r irulnstries {*oneerne(l in the prodiu'tion of ar- 
ticles of food for sustenance or enjoyinent, the followin;^ details may be 
given, including the number of employees and the total value of the 
production for the year 1900. 


Bakeries 

Factories for porkhutchers’ roniinodities 

Pitr slHuplitcr-houses 

Fisli-ijickliii*: husiii(.*s>.<*8 

Biscnil roctcjrics 

(Coffee ro!i>tcries 

Preserve-fuel ories 


Fatdiuries. 

Workmen. 

.....33 

717 

.. 40 

:104 

... 9 

109 

... 47 

67^ 

... 3 

240 

... 4 

20 

... 8 

139 


Value of production.^ 

5,1)97,000 kronor. 
4,1.57,000 
2,r)l}S.0(X) > 

1,939, (H.)0 

705.000 

050.000 
55G,0fK.) 


In rclcrciM’c to these tijrnre.*, it should not be forgotten that only those 
establishments arc here included which can be refjardi‘d as caiT.viiifi on their busi- 
ness on wlioh^snle lim^s. 'flie greater part of the ])rodnction in tliese branches is of 
course elVccted m a smaller scale and comes within the scope of domestic industries. 

The bakeries were th(! first braiicli of industry to be subjected to official 
imiuiry for the pur]»oses of the Swedish l.abour Statistics: hence, the conditions 
under which the eiiijdoyees in that industry work in many respects peculiar — 
are compjirativcly well known. 


2. TEXTILE AND CLOTHING INDUSTRY. 

This groii]), one of the most im])ortani of our manufacturing 
indnstri(*s, on account of the great number of necessaries it comjirises, 
is in the official statistics divided in the following way: 

Fa4't(»ries. Workmen. Productiou. ® 


Yarn and thread, etc.^ 237 10,8:19 47,907.(XK) kronor. 

Textile fabrics 180 14,7:10 57,869,000 » 

Calendered fabrics 190 2,335 5,301, 0(X) 

Articles of clothing, etc. 195 9,283 23,657,000 » 


Total, in 1900 802 37,187 134 , 734,000 kronor. 

Notwithstanding a production of such importance, this group of 
manufactures is one of those most opimessing our import, which testifies 
that the Swedish textile industry is far from sufficient for the country’s 

* Including rope- work, etc. — * All kinds of mannfactures of spinning materials, 
such as textile fabrics, ribbons, embroideries, hats and bonnets, clothes, etc. — ^ A krona 
— 1*10 shilling or 0‘208 dollar. 
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Table 120. Imports and exports of Textile raw materials^ manufaetureSy and 
articles of clothing, (A krona Tio shilling or 0*268 dollar.) 


: Average 
' f<»r the 
years 

Imjjorts. Value in thousands 
of Kronor. 

Iljtw Ynrn.nod^ Wami- ■ 
imiii*- ' tiiriiiul, |f;,7tures.-‘ Total, 
ruilti. i-tc.' 1 ’ ‘ ‘ 

Exports. Vail 
of K] 

le in thoi 
ronor. 

j' 

Man 11 ' ! 

fuctures.2; 

isands 

In per cent of 
the totnt 

Haw 

ninte- 

riali). 

Yarn and 
tbreiid. 

Total. 

Im- 
ports. 3 

j 

1 Kx* 
j ports. 3 j 

1871 7,^.. 

‘2f).5ri8 

8,6.-15 

.37,57-1 (lfi.767 

307 

178 

2,IK0 

2.404 

27*10 

1 22 ; 

1876 80.. 

16,842 

8.202 

38,427 03,471 

294 

•286 

2,766 

3.340 

2:ii*.;i 

1*00 , 

1881 8o.. 

20.499 

9,875 

.51.391 HI, 202 

394 

506 

4,182 

5.082 

25 OK 

200 

im>9(K. 

2:i.S64 

10,9r»6 

6.'),5ao S«,740 

366 

1,043 

5„594 

7,003 

26 7 5 

2'57 i 

1891 95.. 

20, .592 

11.996 

48.415 : 80,943 

122 

1,052 

7,879 

0.053 

23 02 

2*85 ! 

1896 Of)-. 

24,(166 

17,419 

44.505: 86,590 

176 

1,080 

4,461 

5.717 

19M 

l itu i 

; lu 189.S.. 


is,28;i ' 

45.316 i 80,942 

12*2 

616 

1,751 

2.480 

19 I'll 

0 7;4 

> 1899.. 


20,938 

46,738 04,55? 

281 

972 

1,579 

2,h32 

18 74 

0*70 

> 19(K>.. 

30.379 

15:787 

41.959 S8.125 

232 

1,271 

1,545 

3.048 

1647 

07k 


own Qood. Ill l->(i aj)]K‘ars that tiif* imports of holong- 

ing artiolf^s — raw materials as well as manufactiin^s, — during lS7J/iS0 
ainoiinted to ori million kronor per annum; , during 0(>, lo million; 

during the years 18l»l '90, to ^'l million; and in 19(K), to 8*S million kronor. 
In eomparison with our total imports, a decrease is however noticeahle, 
the imports of this group of manufactures in the beginning of the decade 
1871/80 comprising 27 per cent of our entire imports, but nowadays 
only about 16 per cent. 

A favourable circumstance is that the import of manufactured articles 
has rather diminished of late, whilst a considerable increase has taken 
place with respect to the import of raw materials^ as well as of yarn and 
thread; this proves that our owm textile industry is steadily increasing. 

The exports of textile manufactures principally goes to Norway. 
After the revocation (in 1897) of the Special Commerce Treaty between 
Sweden and Norway (see p. 190) it has considerably diminished — though 
not in the proportion that is seen in Talde 120. As we will several 
times have occasion to remind of, the Swedish accounts of the exports 
to Norway are in fact very incomplete ^ and this especially after 1897. 

Our i»eoi)le has from time immemorial displayed considerable liking and natural 
taste for the textile arts. Jiut if our native textile art goes back to remote ages, 
and our textile manufacturing industry to the days of Gustuvus II Adolphus, 
nevertheless, this manufacture always was at first intended to supply the actual 
necessities of the country. One consequence of this is also that the fabrics 
produced in this branch of industry are generally of a simpler sort, suitable for 
use by the people at large. The home market is not extensive enough to repay 
the expenses connected with the manufacture of new or special products. And if 
the native manufacturer is, with any hope of success, to compete with the foreigner 
who is flooding our market with his products, he must avoid embarking in too 

' Jncladiiig rope-work, etc. — ® All kinds of manafactnres of spinning materials, sack 
as textiles, ribbons, embroideries, hats and bonnets, clothes, etc. . — ® The last two rolnmns 
show Imports and ex]>orts of textiles in per cent of the total value of the Kingdom's im- 
ports and exports of all sorts of goods. 
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precarious a province, but confine hiinseli‘ to the simpler and cheaper jj^oods pre- 
viously known to his customers. 

For promoting? skill in the textile industry, there arc two Wearing schools^ 
originally started by private iutsoiis, ^i^., John Lenniug's Weaving School in 
Norrkhping, and the Bor&n Technical Wear Inn l^chool. The fonner v.as fonndttl 
in 1870, through ti donalion of 800,000 Un»uor h\ a muixnl*.u‘t\n\ r, mvuxetV Aohw 
Lenning. This school has ii fiiort^ course tor triu^ruu lo.uoUarUi^f is, 

foremen, designers, (‘te., and a sm.iller oin* (chietU \iilh h«\nr‘ ^ tor 

workmen and apprentices in tin trade. The iMMiing -clnud in .i'. \n « 'iimiUy 
a prnate estalilishment lonuMi h\ a tf achn ol \\ea\ing, »• reet* Imt, 

at the suggestion ot the Hninl of |lo^*I^ lerhnnal ( oiIeu< ’ I'^rv' p -mI into 
a pnldie institution, .ind, at the pn receiii*'* .( npiiMrt Itmui ‘he state 

of I, ><00 kronor jier aiinuin aiul 2,’»oo iron the (’tuiiiii -ouncjl i ' o I an of 
KIt'borg. IJeside< these, rlien- .i i^rge nnmher of ut mug-seft >•»'- for jiro- 
motmg home mantifarfure scattered all over the Miuntri. imoiigst which jiun be 
csj»eriall\ inentnined tin* WeaMiiu School Ol the sdciiti I'mnds of Ihindiwork 
in ‘Stockholm, the Tullg.irn Wi.iMiig Sfliool, estaidishtd and supported hi Il.IlJI. 
the ( roiMi Princess, Mls^ N. \. Fng(‘strom’s School in ()n*hro. Jnhiiiinii lirans^on*'^ 
practical Art \Vea\ing School in Stockholm. Thora KnJJe's m Jamd, etc. 


The IVooI Industry. 

The real iinprovoinent in S\Vthl(‘n’s native breed of shoe]) did not 
hepthi till after 1715, when Jonas 'ihfronury rijgbtly oalled vthe father of 
Swedish industry', began Ins ex]>eriments in naturalizing foreign breeds 
of line- wool led sheep, particulary that of the Spanish merinos. 

T}j<*se cxjierimonts apparently succeeded in the beginning, so that in 17G4 
tluTO >\ere in Svnslen no Jess than 8th000 sheep of a jiure, and 2;>,00(1 of a mixed 
merino breed. (Ireat efforts were made by the (lOiernmeut to incri'ase the stock 
ot tiiie-\>oolled sheep. Prizes i\ere gi>en for \iool, sheep breeding farms were 
established, the so-called Wool Discount was introduced for granting loans to 
tradesmen in a small way of hiisiiu'ss at the purchase of iiatiie wool, in addition 
to which wool-stores and wool- markets were to facilitate its sale. Notwithstanding 
all that, this breed of sli(*ej) has been more and more decreasing, and at jireseiit 
hardly nnnibers 1,000. Seieral causes lia\e coiitribiiled to this eircumst.inco, esjic- 
cialh tlie difticulti iii dis])osing of nati\e merino wool to the manufacturers, who pre- 
ferred the fondgn because the former was of \er> unequal qualit> . The thorough-hreds 
imported at differi'ut times are also said not always to haie lieeii of the best kinds. 
Atti*m])ts to naturalize tine-woolled Angora goats turned out even a greater failure. 

During the whole of this time — th<* Alstromer jieriod — attention had 
been exeliisivcly directed to the jiroduction in this country oi fine wool or merino 
w’ool; when, how'<*\er, alter nearly a century of incessant attemjits to promote the use 
of native wool in our miimifactories, these had not jiroved successful, then people 
began to see that even the coarser wool might be deserving of attention. 

The next phase in the history of our wool production, begiimiiig with the 
nineteenth century, thus gave a new impulse to this imlustry. Instead of, as 
before, chiefiy regarding the tineness or quality of the wool, stress was now laid 
on iiKTcasing the quantity of coarse kinds of wool. And these attempts, in spite 
of many unfavourable circumstances, have proved profitable. Desides our native 
unimproved country sheep — the so-called peasant brci'd — the wool of which 
is uneven and somewhat coarse, chiefiy fitted for coarse textures (hoinespun or 
rough clothing), there are at present the following breeds, mostly imported from 
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Table 122. Imports and e^rporfs of wool and woollen stuffs. 

In quintals k 1*9 7 cwts. 


Average for 

Wool. 

Woollen yarn, 
nndyed. 

Woollen yarn, 
dyed. 

Woollen cloths. 

the years 

Imports. ; 

Exports. 

Imports. 

! Exports. 

Imports. ! 

Exports. 

Imports, j 

Exports. 

1861,65 

1866 70 

12,877 
18,753 1 

i 110 

1 202 

693 

626 

3 

1,118 

1,322 

1 

4,9:i5 

5,213 

36 

246 

187175 

! 17,524 i 

i 318 

1,427 

4 

3,420 

6 

16, (XM) 

46U 

1876 80 

; 13,731 ; 

1 146 

1,525 

2 

4,072 

7 

16,842 

894 

188X85 

1 18,429 i 

271 

3,910 

3 

5,4:15 

27 

22,442 

1,023 

1886 90 

i 21,790 

286 

8,950 

45 

5,752 

460 

23,062 

1,586 

189195 

1 24,001 

252 

14,263 

53 

4,528 

777 

•25,776 

2,603 

1896 00 

1 33,602 

491 

21,468 

116 

.5,188 

1.076 

22,399 

2,:'185 

In 1900 

' 40,950 

615 

16.749 

403 

4,850 

1,424 

17,:100 

872 


textiles, both absolutelj’’ and relatively, has diminished; in 18Hl/8r>, 71 % 
of the entire import were textiles, whert^as in 1900 only 41 %. 

The wool manufaetories of Sweden are to a large extent situated 
ill Norrkiiping, where in 1850 there were no less than 122 cloth manu- 
factories, but now, since the smaller ones have for the most ])art dis- 
appeared, only about 30, amongst which may be mentioned the Drag, 
Dergshro, Gomlahro, and Strom joint-stock companies. Norrkoping, »the 
Manchester of Sweden^ has a particularly advantageous situation for this 
industry, having abundant supply of waterpower. For more than 200 
years, this town has been the center of a flourishing textile industry. 
Among the other larger wool manufaetories, may be mention(*d Stoclc- 
holms ylh'fahriJx, Malmo gllefahrik (with 374 looms and 12,340 spindles), 
Wallbergs fahriksaktieholag ^ in Halnistad, C. 0. Dorgs sbner in Lund, 
as well as several factories in Boras, amongst which a wool and vigogne 
spinning-mill, and also a worsted spinning-mill. There is also a number 
of spinning-mills in the rural districts, mainly for the treatment of 
native wool. 

Whilst the larger factories have be(*ome more and more developed, even 
if partly at the expense of the smaller ones, the value of production has 
during the last thirty or forty years been doubled or trebled. The manu- 
facture of fine cloth for wearing apparel seems gradually to be decreasing, 
whereas the contrary is the case with regard to the coarser kinds. The 
Drag joint-stock company’s manufactures of cloth for uniforms, suits, 
and overcoats, of black cloths, satins, and twills are well-known and, in 
respect to qualit3% can compete with the best foreign fabrics. Coarser 
cloths, such as duffel, baize, corduroy, and frieze, etc., are manufactured 
on a large scahi in Sweden, as well as shawls, rugs, blankets, flannels, 
and linsey stuffs (thread-cloth, buckskin, velvets, etc.). Latterly combing- 
wool cloths for ladies have begun to be manufactured by Aktiebolaget 
Merinos^ in Boras, as cheviots, thibet, paramatta, etc., both pure wool 


^ Akticbolag = joint-stock company. Ylle = wool. 
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and linseys, twills, black and fancy cloth for ladies’ dresses. Wallhergs 
fahriksalctieholag,^ Slottsmollan in Halmstad, occupies a conspicuous place. 
There is manufactured woven felt (for paper- and wood-pulp machines, 
filtering, etc.) as well as pressed (felt squares, pij>es, felt for isolating 
purposes). Even pattern-weavings with Jacquard wool are produced at 
several factories, particularly damask fur furniture and carpets, both the 
simj)ler kinds (floor-cloths) and so-called Axininster. The Stockinet manu- 
facture, i. e. machine-made woven stuffs, is of great im]K)rtance. This 
manufacture, the value production of which has increased by six times 
during the last twenty years, uses both pure wool and w'ool mixed with 
cotton (vigogne thread) and also old carded stuffs. 



Drag Cloth- Factory, Xorrkoping. 


Of the wool consumed by wool factories, amounting to about 6 or 7 million 
kilograms per annum, about 45 % is imported, 10 or 15 % consists of native 
wool, and the remaining 40 or 45 % of artilicial wool (carded worsted, shoddy, 
mungo, extract, or such like). Among the im])orted wools may be noticed also 
the so-called »noils», or the w^aste-wool left in the process of wool -combing, wkich 
is mixed with other wool. The import of worsteds amounts to nearly half of 

‘ Aktiebolag -- joint-stock company. 
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Slottsmollnn Vloih- Factory {Wallherys fabrikmkficholny), HaJoisfad. 


the whole country’s consumption of such textile fa})ric:s — during the hist yours 
eonsiflcrahly less. 

Quite iiii iniportunt industry has in recent yours heon founded in Sweden us 
well as ubroud in using old wool stuffs as raw material, either hy tliernselves 
or with a mixture of wool or cotton. Ily touring ui> unfulhiil stuffs, worsted, etc., 
a better ami longer liairtMl inuttu*iu] (^shoddy^) is obtained than from such us 
have been fulled (»mungo»), which by tearing become shorter and more worn. 
Nevertheless, a large quantity of such material is jiroduced — a fabric, often 
testifying to great skill on the juirt of the worker — such as rugs, blankets, and 
shawls, coarse stuff for cloaks and coats, and common cloth for wearing ai)parel. 


The Cotton trade. 

This manufacture, which certainly occupies a x^cry important place 
in the textile industries of Sweden, is, however, confined chiefly to the 
simpler stuff’s, viz., cotton and twills, drill, dress materials, ginghams, 
fustian, sail-cloth, and cotton diaper. 

The whole production of our cotton-mills was estimated at 12*4o inillion 
kronor per annum during the last half of the decade 18(il/70, during the earlier 
half of the decade 1871/80 at t4',3 9 million; but during the last half, only at 
12 * 2 rt million, 'fhe production then remained at this amount uj* to quite recently, 
when, in 1900, an amount of 20*7 2 million kronor was reached. From the 
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facUnneH the followinf? fif?ures are pivcn: for the decad<j 18r)l/70, a yearly pro- 
duction of 4*67 million kronor; for 1«71 /h(), 10'12 million, without declination 
during the last jiart; for 1H81/00, ri'Tl iriillion; and for the decade 1891/1000, 
Id- 1)2 million kronor. Also here the value of production was stationary quite 
a lon^ tiiiK), luit for lOOO it is stated to be no less than 28*23 million kro- 
j)or. — Of th(^ whole. i»ro«iuction ol the cotton-iriills diirinf^ the last mentioned 
year, 85 % came on Klfsbor^ lain, 25 > on Ootel)orff och llohus Liin, and 19 % 
on Osterjrotland lain; of tin* ]>ro<luction of the cloth -factories, 42 % camion 
Klfshoijil laiTi, 25 % on (bitchoru och Hohus lain, and 20 % on 0ster<];0tTand 

Iain. — The numh(*r of workmen (uniiloycd in the cotton industry amounted in 
1900 to 11,919, of which 5,783 in the cotton-mills and 6,1 3)» in the cloth- 

factories Out of this number 1,981 are in XorrkopinK, and 1,395 in Iloras. 

The imports are, with repiid to the quantity, accountc.d foi* in Table 123. 

Tin' \alne of tin' same was estimated in lliOO at 14*3.'> njillion kronor for cotton; 
for cotton yarn at 2-7» million; for thready at 2*4 r> million, and for textile fabrics 
at 6-5 1 million, or altojtethcr ‘iO-oa million kronor. The imi»ortatioTi of cotton 
shows a jiarticnlarly steady increas**. The ejrporta )n*inci])ally "O to Norway; 
concerninp: tin* decrease in later years see pajie 794. 

Table 123. Inqtorts and eicports of Cothm and cotton -staffs. 

In quintals a 1*9 7 ewTs. 


Avera/ees for rVjtton. 1 Yarn. 1 Thread. I Textile fabrics. I 


the yejirs 


liu|*ons. ' r.xportr.. 

I in port*. . 

Exports. 

Import 5,. 

r.X]>OTt3. 

I niiKifts. 

Exports. I 

18nl 65 

29,397 — 


490 

245 


3.194 

101 

1866 70 

ivl.rvlri — 

.5.0-49 ' 

140 

:ir>i 

.. 

3,752 

1,077 

1871 75 .. .. 

79,220 

16,3»;6 


722 

2 

ID, 170 

1,;)47 

is7t; 80 

.... 8;;>.5i 

17.789 

800 

1.137 

5 

8,123 

1,771 : 

1S81 85 

.... 109,806 

20.976 

2,849 

2.023 

17 

10,3ik4 

3,655 ‘ 

1886 ‘K) 

.... 117,481 — 

17.036 

5.127 

2.503 

23 

12,176 

4.755 . 

1801 95 . . . . 

.... 141,176 — 

21,3»29 


2.944 

4 

15,415 

8,059 . 

1896 r)0 . . . 

166,779 — 

iK),K*’>6 

3,62. » 

3,159 


18.561 

5,657 ; 

Ill 1900 

.. 170,781 

18,103 

2.1:J2 

3,162 


16,222 

1.198 : 


•Aiiion^ fin* lnr;^er factories of these stuffs juay he tnentioned 
GfunJasiadens fahnlar in Uothenhur^ (witli 40,()()O spindles, 710 looms), 
Jiosenhtnds spinning-mill in Gothenburg (with 28,000 spindles), ATorr- 
hojd)u/s homnUsrdfrrriakHvholnff ^ (25,400 s])ind]es, 92<) looms), Tlohnens 
fnhrth\ and lienfs hnhuf in Norrkoping, J^iicis spinning-iiiilJ, Vishafors^ 
Jif/dhohoJtn, Frifsla^ Jonscred factories, etc. In Stockholm there is a 
large spinning-mil] and cloth factory at Barndngen, and Gefle Manu- 
facturing Company has a fai'tory at Sfromshro. 

Of late years, efforts hax*e also been made in this hraiu'h of in- 
dustry to mauutiicture goodk that demand greater skill on the part 
of the workmen, and this with great success. For m^tance^J'he Steed ish 
Curtain manufactory (Sven ska gardinfahriken) in Gotlnmbiirg (with a 
branch in Kristiania, after the revocation of the international Swedish 
and Norw(*gian Commerce Treaty) fabricates so-called thread curtains or 

‘ BomullsvUfveriakticbolag — Cotton wcaving-iiiill joint-stock company. Bolag = 
company^ 

Sweden. 51 
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network textures, white as well as coloured, which have already secured 
a firm footing on the market and are, as far as quality is concerned, 
fully wortliy of comparison with the best obtained from abroad. These 
goods are, moreover, ex])orted. 

is notie(;jil within fliis sphere is tlio extension of domestic 

handicraft (heuislojd) in rijiin <iistricts, almost amounting to a home industry. 
Snrb is the rase, more (‘S)> y in th(^ J.an of Klfsborg, viz. in the neighbourhood 
of Ihiras and riricehamp arw! in ilr* hundreds of ^lark. Kind, and As. where the 
rounrr> -people, owing to ine l»a<l condition of the ^oil, has turin'd IVoin agriculture 
to wea\iLg. Ihov, tin fonaer extrusive, cultivation of tla\ aiid the. linen industry 
have conijdetelN Yiehle<i To cotto?i-wea\ ing. The rirli )M\»sants ai-' iln* stippliers, 
i. e. tlio\ <iil»pl> the yarn on credit to their deiKMulmts. win* r.ij-'-v ini weaving 
in their lonns and afteiwards sell to the suppliers, liotii J.oapiard and (»th«,T 
tapestries more particularly linen and *t\vill. iindycd and dyed stuffs, are the 
object of this ]ioni(‘. imlu.strv, to \\hich about a tpiarter of all our inaiiufacturo 
of coTloii sintf^ must he a11rihut(‘d. The goods are strong, good, and chea]>, hut 
thev are oftem wanting in finish. A certain distribution of labour with respect 
to different sorts (»f ^^ea^ing is introduced, so that in some parts of the country 
only dress matcn’ial'^ arc \NO\en. in others domestic and other wliito linens, in 
others again huckaliac.k. cai-pct-?. iiirtain stuffs, etc., also from other raw material 
than coH<»n. As the supjdi('rs. in order to he in a ]»osition to compete with the large 
fact(»ries. arc obliged to pay \(’ry low ]»riccs to the weavers, tln‘ financial position 
of the lattei’ is had: and allhough S('*(‘ral ineinhers of a j)(»or family can by this 
syst(‘ni of >\orlv manage to I'vist, it has, how(oer, its ^e^> dark siiles. 



Viskafors Cotton Spinning and Weaving-Mills, 
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Frinicd cotton ^oods are inaniifaetnred at a iew faciori< among 
which ByilhohoJnt on the Viskaau River, in the Ellsborg liiin, is the 
princi]>al. Cotton prints, crett)nnea, etc., of rec(>giiizc*d good (|nitlity are 
produced henN although with regard to rieliness of ehoi(‘e in )»atterns 
they cannot compete with those from abroad, as the «"xpensive ]ninting- 
rollers are not inainUaet un^d in tlu* <‘»inntrv. 


The Linen and Jute-eloth iiidiiNtry. 

The Xorrland |»i--Jvinoi‘s [lejsin<>-iatnl. Aiiiifn-.. jland. and demt- 
iand, are renownetl in S\\a*{h‘n for llieir e’vrrIj.Mii «\ end [im‘ limm. 
Nevertheless, Sinahmd. Holland, and laiul i -<> (►^'rnpy an im- 

portant place in litis r.'sp»Mt. In the midtlh' ofthr ; -liC-'nith century, 
nineli was dnim Im i}i hy (J<*^■t‘t‘nln«■nt and a- well as h\' 

privatr ind.i\-i«}aais, lor ])r'»jn‘'1 ing t la- ilncji iian-l:' !y imt ice- 

able is the bonus intn'dn*'- d i«i 174^t acco<* in\:; u , nirh linen (d’ a 
certain fineness (ihej’c were .s t-iasses of such) v \*.!’d- d aisd eonsr- 
(piently tin .trinviracluvlng skill was raised to a hiuh liii h ni' prrlPc't ii»n. 
Already In 1741, J). Krttpp oldaiiuMl privilegi‘s on e ahlishing a linen 
inamifactory at Ib'rmtsand, in Angtomnuilaiid. 

The rritiny oi’ the flax fakes ])laee in the northern parts ol the 
country in ]»ouls of still water; in the southern ynirts, on tin* otlier hand, 
on meadows — then called dew-retting. Tln^ Noridand tiax iisnally 
assumes a Jiglit gmy, nearly white eolonr: that from tin* southern 
])arts, e. g. Smaland. Ijeeomes gr**y and more nrn'Vtm in eolonr. The 
culture ol* hax has more and moi*i* declined. In 1877>, quintals 

I'a: ewts.) \v**r - gatheiM'd, in ItM)!, (niiy — a reduction of 04 

Our iiuen trade worked on a large scale has, liowever. at the same time 
somewhat incr(*ased, very large quantities of flax )>c*ing imported. Tin* 
home, manufacture i.s far from suflh-ii'nt, though, to sii]>ply the needs 
of the country. 

Among the pre.sent ilax-miils in Sweden mention may he made of 
AJmednly JoHsrrcd, and Ilolma (Tidaliolin), with a total produce* valium 
of n(*.arly 2 million kronor in yarn and stuffs. Tin* reason why the 
linen trade, notwithstanding the fact that flax of s])lendid ([uality can 
be produ<?ed in Sweden, is of subordinate significance, must he sought 
]jartly in increasing popularity of cotton stuft’s, i)aTtly and mor(^ es 2 >e- 
ciaLly in the difficulty of obtaining sufficient raw material of even 
quality. The country peo])le do not carry on tJic retting in a rational 
way, tlie sorting of the flax purchased liy the factory proves difficult 
to effect, and the product thus becomes very uneven. At present, at- 
tem]>1s are being made in Helsingland at a systematic retting of the 
flax, nased on purchasing raw flax from the yieasafitry, and carried out 
in connection with a thorough improvement into yarn and linen-cloth. 
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Table. 124. Imports and exports of Flax and hemp, and articles of manu- 
facture made from them. In quintals fi r»7 cwts. 


Averages for 
the years 

Flax. 

TrapoTts. ; Exports. 

Hemp. 

Imports. 1 Kx|>orts. 

Yarn and thread 

of flax and licui}). 

ljni]>orts. ■ Exports. 

Linen and hemp ' 
('loth. : 

Imports. ! Exports. ' 

1861 65 

‘2,304 

34 

17,11‘2 

‘27 

194 


1 

1.366 

I 94 

1866 70 

3,544 

576 

16,644 

17 

43*2 


5 

2,4iii) 

339 

1871 75 

4,399 

485 

19,445 

38 

1,159 


(> 

5,395 

! 587 

1876 80 

5,470 

147 

16,(i-i3 

61 

IM) 


3 

3,295 

' 504 ; 

1881 85 

5,140 

‘27 

l.'V.iKli 

208 

l,5i^6 


■27 

3,r>48 

463 

1886 90 

5,845 

, 4 

16.797 

139 

1.489 


1 

2,9S4 

' a58 : 

1891;95 

7,'256 

— 

18.681 

Kk) 

1.660 


1 

3,933 

■211 

1896 00 

1 6,6‘2‘2 

— 

‘2*2,47J> 

— 

3,000 


1 

5.891 

108 . 

In 1‘JOO 

3,817 


‘21,73‘2 

“ 

‘2.660 


— 

5.839 

8-1 


Jute (CorchorHs (dpsnlaris), a raw material of this class, lias <»f late 
years become the subjecjt of a raj)i(lly (level(H»e(l and splendid trade, 
the representatives (»f which are ShamUnai'iskti och rdfrcrl 

ahtivholiKjvt (Jnte iaclory) at Oskarstroni. and !<r(nsl:a Jnfrn'tfnri- 
aktU holagef, Sod<Tti'!,i^e. Th(*se man iifact arcs ]iaY(‘ an exceed in f»-ly varied 
eiu])loyment, as coinprehtmding jnte-yarn, netting yarn, mat war]), string, 
rope, etc,, and sacdving. packing, niattri*ss and dt'coration-cloilj, saddh*- 
girths, and mats, date is also used in cr‘rtain fa(*t(irics tog(*ther with 
wool or cotton for curtain and furniture cdoths as wtdl as mats. 

Th(' value oi manufacture wt our flax and hcni]> s]»i?nnii^^-iiiills was, in 
1000, rt)l niillioii knnior, and at tin; wcavin^-niills, J'as million: at tin; jute 
spinninjji-inills million kronor, and at tin? weaviug-mills a*;i6 million. 

The imports of linoi and hem]) floods arc, with rcsjujct to thc‘ rpiantities, 
evident from Tahh? 1*21. Flax for (>';)<♦ million kronor was imj»ortcd in 1000. 
hemp for l*i 3 million, hards for 0*24 million, jute for l':)2 million, yarn and 
thread for 0T)6 million, and cloths of flax, hemj), and jute for *2‘4r) million; total 
6‘20 million kronor. (A krona — l io shilling or 0‘2r,s dollar). , 

(.'crtain other fihroiiH inaterialn have been used for cloth, althoujth more by way 
of exiicriment. Special mention may be made of J‘rof. //. v. Post in IStU) havinft 
attempted to jiroduce yarn and cloth from the down of plants^ i. o. sood<*atkins 
of willows and osiers (Salix), also of aspens and ]) 0 ]dars (Poi»ulus), especially the 
down of Salix ])entandra. 

Another raw material made into home-manufactured cloth by the ])easantry 
in certain places, is the nettle (Urtica dioica), which is treated like the flax, and 
produces a particularly f^ood, strong, and long fiber. The cloths produced by this 
means compete in quality with linen goods. 

Of late years, attempts have been made in Sweden to employ peat-fiber for 
the manufacture of cloth (i. c. the stalk and root fibers of certain species of 
Eriophorum), cither alone or spun up together with wool. The fiber is generally 
got as a by-product in the ]>rocess of making peat-coal. Such cloth has been 
manufactured at the Sahlstrom Manufactory in Jonkoping, and the yarn sjnm 
with about 40 % of fiber and 60 % of sheep’s wool. The cloths which have cotton 
in their warp and fiber-yarn in their woof are fulled. This manufacture has 
not, howrever, led to any practical result, probably from want of perfectly satis- 
factory fiber, and the special machinery necessaiy for cleansing and spinning. 
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The Silk Industry. 

The Swedish silk industry, at present of exceedingly unimportant extent, ought 
to be regarded as a relic from the time when the people and the ruling princes 
always regarded it as (^88ential to a country’s welfare to introduce and encourage 
every industry at any ]»rice, wludher it had any jirohahility of flourishing in that 
country or no. 

By the middle of tlie sc'ventetinth century, there was a silk manufactory 
with oO looms in Stockliolm, and in 107.*! ./i/n/cn Enliorn from Hamburg 
obtained leave to set up a silk manufactory in Gothenburg or Laudskrona, where 
idusb, vehet, and silk rilibons might also lie manufactured. The sale was bad in 
cons(H]uenc(^ of the iiiiport, on account of which all such was forbidden in 1088, 
and a sjiecial silk-house (‘stablisJie<l under government control, all silk stuffs having 
to be furnisli(‘d with its stamp and seal. The silk was brought from Persia and 
otlu'r ]>laci!S in Asia, also from Southern Eufoi>e. .After the long wars of (’harlcs XII, 
the silk trade led a languishing life, blit recovered again under the eighteenth 
century's ardcnit sysbnn <»f i»rotection aud bonuses. 


QOC 


StrchlencrVs Machine for Spinning Artifcial Siur. 


In the middle of this last named century, many attemjits Avere made to in- 
troduce the cultivation of silkworms into Sweden. In 1750, there were for this 
])urpose something like 100,000 wdiite mulberry trees to he seen in Lund, native 
silk was actually produced in spite of the northern latitude, and the State supported 
the project with bonuses and grants, in the hope that it might call into being a 
new native industry, lii 1880, a 'Society for promoting the rearing of native silk 
worms'^ was established, under the patronage of the then Crown Princess Josephine, 
and with illustrious men of science, such as Berzelius, Sven Nilsson, and many 
others, as members. The iiroduction of silk was, however, ncAcr especially large, 
possibly 10 or 12 kilograms per annum; and more inirticiilarly after the yearly 
Government subvention of 4,00i) kronor w’as withdrawn in 1870, one may safely 
state that this undertaking fost all siguiticance as far as Sw'edish trade w^as con- 
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corned. The attempts made by this Society seem, however, to demonstrate that 
the so-called oak silk-worm (Bomhyie Yama-Mai)^ a Japanese sj)eeies, can thrive 
exceedingly well in this country. The Society ceased its activity in 1898, after 
nearly 70 years’ work without practical results. The last ycjar’s harvest (about 
2 kilograms) was obtained at the Society’s institution at Alnarp in Skane. 

Although, in 1840, there were 18 silk manufactories working, a.t present 
Sweden lias only 2, viz., K. A. Almpren (established 18;U), and Cuftparsson (£' 
Schmidt (established 1804), both in Stockholm. These factories certainly produce 
excellent simple silk stuffs (taffety, gros, croise, rep, satinet, and a certain amount 
of damask) for wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and neck-ties. Notwith- 
standing the high duty on iini>ort(‘d silk goods (8 kronor per kilogram, whereas 
the raw silk is admitted duty free), this industry (*ontinues to decline. Silk goods 
are fancy aiticlos, thus, /often subject to tluctuations, and therefore arc hardly 
likely to be manufactured at a jieciiniary ]u*otit in so small a. country as Sweilen. 
Our silks of home luanufacture will cost ^0 more than the Fnmch, and tli(; 
former are inferior to the latter with regard to colour, though ]>ossibly somewhat 
superior as to durability. 

Especially interesting arc the attempts that liavo beem made in SwimIiui to 
jiroducc the so-called artificial silk, or (‘ollodium thread. 4'bis method, invented 
by ('omit Chardonnet in Lyons, consists in pressing tine, threads out of a gela- 
tiniz(jd solution of cellulose (cotton, straw, or chemical wood-pulp) by extremely 
delicate holes in glass tubes; this thre,ad is in quality \ery much like natural silk. 
The ingenious Sjunning apparatus (patented in many countri(!S) invented by a 
Swedish engineer, named R, Strehleverf, whereby many defects in tin; original 
method have been nmiedied, ought to be of great inqiortancc! in this manufacture. 
Still, hereunto belonging inventions hav(‘ not yet in our country given rise to any 
industry, but may be said to rank as yet within tin* domains of experiment. The 
fabrics, which have up to now been raanui’actured of this mattn-ial, have consisted 
of natural silk in war]) and celluloid silk in woof, the lattcM* as to durability 
being inferior to the former. Such silk has also beem manufactured in Swialen 
of sulphite composition, presumably for the first time in any country. This silk, 
how^ever, becomes yellowisli, and is difficult to bleach. 

Swedem’s imports of pure and cotton-silk fabrics has in yearly average's for 
the live-year periods 1871/1000 been estimated at respectively 2*7 8, 2*oo, .‘>*44, 
4*73, 3*16. and 4*66 million kronor. Of the sum for 1000, amounting to 4*»»2 
million, 2*3 6 million came on pure silk and 2*.'>6 million on cotton silk. To ♦his 
may be added l*2o million kronor for the imjajrts of raw silk. 


Other manufactures of the clothing industry. 

Of the large number of hereunto belonging manufactures there are several 
which chiefly fall within the domains of handicraft and home-manufacture, and 
the manufacturing industry, proi)erly so called, has, in this branch, on the whole 
only made its first entry into this country. This is due to the smallness of the 
home-market and the obstacles for an export on a large scale. On the contrary, 
our country is reduced to the necessity of a considerable import from countries 
which in this respect are leading. The whole value of this im])ort amounted in 
1900 to 14*86 million kronor. The largest items were ribbons (silk, and others) 
for altogether 1*<)5 million kronor, embroidered' works for 1*73 million kronor, 
hats for 1*8 1 million, clothes and clothing-articles for .^*7 0 million, including 
household articles of all kinds, such as table-linen, etc.; further lace-works for 
0*41 million kronor, lace for 0*4 2 million, stockings for 0*6 6 million, thread- 
gloves for 0*4 9 million, waterproof staffs for 2*9 3 ‘million kronor, etc. 
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The bmiiches which in 1900 accounted for the largest manufacture are 
the following: 



Fae;torics. 

Workmen. 

Value of production. 

Stockinet factories and hosieries ... 

51 

3,298 

7,406,000 kronor. 

Seiwing factories 

27 

2.134 

5,698,000 

Fa<!t(»rie.s for caltaidered fabrics 

190 

2,335 

5,301,000 

Hat factories 

18 

1,2)J4 

2,934,000 > 

Curtain factories 

.8 

343 

1,454,000 > 

Ribbon facto ric.s 

12 

398 

1,098,000 . 

Faeitories for waterproof stuffs 

13 

278 

1,068.000 

Neck-tic factories 

12 

330 

760, (KX) 

Corset factories 

7 

158 

717,000 

TJmitrella and parasol fae tories 

7 

51 

533,000 

( t to II- woo I fa c t ori cs 

14 

230 

501,0(J0 


Ot dye jind bleach works for yarn and cloths we hav^^ a large nunihcr but 
inristly small; still there an; some whiclw work on a larger scale; the most im- 
portant are the dye-works of hevantev, near (lothenhurg. At the large wool and 
cotton factori(^s tlierci an* also dye and hleach-works established, quite satisfying 
th(*. most exigent claims of tin* time in this branch. 

Of onr stockinet-factories the largest are to be b)und in the Elfsborg, 
Ootehoig och Ilohus, and Ostorg/itland Litns, as well as in Stockholm and Karlstad. 

The most ijni)ortant sewing-factories are the cloak-factory of Wetfergren d' 
Co. in Ootheiihiirg and Aktieholnget (i. (‘.joint-stork company) Moresco in Mahno. 

Hats .in* manufaelnred in Swe^den principally of felting. The imtst importiint 
factories of this kind are to l>e m(;t with in JIalinstad ( WaUborgHka fabriketi)^ 
in Karlskrona. ;nid in Stockholm. 


Macliiiios used in the textile industry. 

Of th(' large nninbcT of machines used in thc^ textile industry, only a small 
miniher are manufactured in this country, although, for instance, the manufacture 
of ordiuarx machine-looms for siiiqde cotton cloths has several conditions for being 
carried on prolitahly here. The H nskvartia factory makes senmig and knitting 
machines (»f rtH’ogniz(jd good quality. I\ Perssons counting apjKirafus with the 
pattern discs ]>ertaining tlien^to has proved of great imj»orlance, esjiecially in home 
liandicraft. w hereby the work is facilitated in tin* manufacture of a large numher of 
articles of clotliiiig by the ordinary knitting machine. For dyeing, bleaching, and 
w'ashiiig cotton, lik(;wisc within the domain of calico-i)rinting, G, Jagenhurg at 
Kydhoholiii has made several imjmrtaiit iiMiuitions, and there:! are several good in- 
ventions of Swe*disli origin for inqu'cgiiating cloth for the purpose of rendering it 
wateriu-oof or l(*ss likely to catch lire. E. Schenson s Swingle apjiaratus fo^; treating 
flax, and R. Sfreh/enert\s arrangement for spinning artificial silk, may also be 
mentioiieel ; for the^ latter st!e p. 808. Electricity also has been utilized, as in G. 
Wensfro?n\^ method of siiigeing-machines for cotton cloth, and 6r. CasseV s arrange- 
ment of eutting-maehinos. Weavers’ reeds are manufaetureil at the Mora factory. 

I’or exercising control over the textile industry in Sweden, as well for the needs 
of the individual as those? of the State, the Technical High SekooVs Material 
Testing Institution has a special deiiartmcnt furnished with the requisite apparatus 
for the purpose, llesides microscopic examinations of the liber contained in yarn and 
cloth, tests of dilferent kinds as to strength of material are applieMl. Thus, yarn is 
testeei as to strength, elasticity, evenness, purity, and uniformity, the quality of string 
and liber; cloth is tested as to strength, elasticity, durability, porviousiiess to gases 
and fluids, i)ennanence of dye^s, shrinkage. Even separate libers are examined with 
regard to strength and spinning qualities. For those various purposes there are up- 
to-date apparatuses, partly constructed specially for the Institution. 
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3. HIDES. SKINS, AND HAIR. 

The official statistics make a distinction as follows between several 
different mannfactnres under this general headings the figures being 
those for 1300 (a krona = l*io shilling = O’ 2 os dollar): 



Factories. 

Workmen. 

Value of y)rod action. 

Tanner U*s 

Fnr-goodi« fjictoriea 

8 h am my - leatli e r f ac t » »ries 


cc 

2.379 

.‘>46 

2S 

11.060,(XX) kronor. 
2,526,000 > 

76,000 


^ Total A 

540 

2,953 

13.662.000 kronor. 

Shoe feetoried 

Glove fa('tt»ri*‘s 

Other laeturies 



39 
* 20 

2.81.5 

ry.)6 

r>(»9 

9.509.000 kronor. 

1.012.000 

1.683,iK)u 


Total 

83 

3,9-JO 

12.50t.000 kremor. 


Grand total 

623 

6,873 

26,I66.66«) kronor. 


Class A, as will be seen, includes the industries of w(»rking u]> or 
dressing the raw iMaterials (leather, hi(l(‘s), while (‘lass J> embraces 
manvfactiiro of those eonniiodities when worked uj» or <lr(‘ssed. 

The import of these (.*0011110(111 ies is inucli greater than the export. 
Between 1S70 and isSo, tluu-e were imported raiv maff rials to a value 
of 14 2 1 million kronor annually, between 18Hn and l83n, of KI*:, i million 
kronor, between 181)0 and 189o, of ls- 4 ^ million kronor, and ladween 189r> 
and 1900, <>f 23*2 o million kr<»nor. The trade returns iiiubu' this heading 
are, ho\vevf*r, in excess of those* for labour, inasmuch as tlu^ former also 
include, for iiistanc'e, fertilizers. The export has been as much as 1 or 
2 million kronor annually, but since 1890 has risen to 'A (»r o million 
kronor. — Of (foods iHanufarfurcd^ both imports and exj)orts are in- 
considerable. The imports have been about 3 million kronor during 
the last few years, while the exports have never reached 1 million. 

Tanneries. 

The tanning of hides Jind skins is generally effeeded by means of 
substances containing tannic acid, which enters into combination with 
the glutinous ingredi(;nt in the raw hide, and both prevents this from 
being decomposed and protects the actual fibers in the hide from being 
destroyed. This is bark-tanning. The tannic acid reepure.d in this 
process is found in many plants and in different parts of various plants, 
for instance: the bark, leaves, fruit, oak-apples, wood etc. In Sweden 
the hark of the, oak has long been the chief source of the acid for 
tanning; the bark of the spruce and the pine can also be used, though 
it contains less of the acid. Tanning by means of water and bark 
takes a long time, thick sole-leather requiring even years, since it is 
an exceedingly long process for the acid to penetrate into the lower 
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Table 125. Imports and eirporis of Hides and Skins, ^ 


Averages for 
the years 

Leather. 

QiiiatiOs. 

Iniportfi. 1 Kxportd. 

Other dressed ‘ 
Hides &; Skins. 
Quintals. 

Undressed Hides. 

Quintals. 

Imports, j Kx ports. 

Fur-goods. 

Value in thousands 
of Kronor. 

lnip«>rta. 

1 Kxports. 

Imports. 

j Exports. 

1861 65 

1,386 

11 

315 

29 

25,342 

2,540 


i 

1866 70 

1,879 

202 

357 

9 

23,229 

6,119 



! 1871 75 

6.426 

295 

1,04*4 

18 

36,595 

6,737 

669 

i 141 

j 1876 80 

15,007 

9:i8 

1,472 

7o 

•20,227 

8,8<ii) 

504 

119 

1 1881 85 

20,256 

818 

2,044 

i 40 

24.648 

13,779 

700 

82 

1886... 0 

20,178 

355 

2.678 

48 

28.848 

17,982 

1.1.59 

128 

, 1891 95 

24,613 

1,047 

4,427 

: 105 

.‘io,756 

20,171 

1,6.52 

534 

i ]«!(« (K) 

25,720 

61 

6.9.55 

: 142 

46,385 

35,26 J 

2,575 

i 415 

1 lu I'.KK) 

17,3.30 

.39 

4.909 

, 10*2 

50,502 

' 48.335 

2,542 

200 


strata nt IIjp If'athor. Consequeatly, although the quality of the 
leatluu* is ronsijlerotl to be iiii])roved by bark-tfuiuing, other agencies 
havo lM‘f‘u tried with ,\ view of hastening the pi'ocess; the chief of 
tliese {ire certain rjfrnrts containing a large [xTcentage of tannic acid; 
if they are enijiloved with water, a very much more eitective solution 
is obtained. Atteiii]>ts Imve also been made to accelerate the absorp- 
tion of the tanning agent by ]>assing an electric current through the 
leatijcr and the tanning solution. 

Besides bark -tanning there are other methods: tawing, in which 
advantage taken of \he pro])erTy of alum salts to enter into a protec- 
tive combination, just like tannic ficid, with the gelatinous ingredient 
in hides; tawing is employed specially for glove-skins; further shammy 
or oil-tawing; in this ])rocess fat or train-oil is the tanning agent; the 
shaiumy leather resulting is much judzcd (ui account of its soft woo I like 
texture especially for gloves, riding breeches, jackets, etc. — Tanning 
is carried on in many places as a handiwork, and hence the real num- 
ber of tanneries is far greater than the ligure given on p. 810. 

Tanning is among the industries that in our country liave had the greatest 
struggle to keep pace with the changes having occurred in modern times in the 
conditions of imlustry. New methods and machines do not ap])oar to Iiave been 
ijitrodueed to any gniat extent. In 1871, 75, the annual turnout of sole-leather 
and insole-leather was estimated at a value of nearly 5 million kronor; in 
188()/90, this figure had gone down to little more than 1^,2 million kronor. 
Since that time, there lias been another rise (]>crhaps j^artly due to more accurate 
data), the turnout for 1900 being w'orth 6*4 2 million kronor. The turnout of 
other kinds of leather has kept up better, a tolerably even increase being notice- 
able through the last thirty years, from 2 million to 4 million kronor. In quantity 
the turnout in 1900 was 28,160 quintals of sole and insole leather and 15,683 
quintals of other kinds. The largest tannery is Lundins in Stockholm; other- 
wise Malmi), Solvesborg, Gefle, Lund, Simrishamii, and Laiidskrona seem to be 
the main centers of the leather industry. — In Table 125 will be found the 
amounts of im])ortcd and exported leather, etc. Undressed hides are imported 


^ Not referable to furs. — ® A quintal = 1*97 cwts. A krona = TlO shilling. 
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chiefly from Germany and Pcnmark, dressed ones from Denmark, England, and 
Germany. The value of the iinports in 1000 was estimated at 5*5 5 million kronor 
ft)r undressed hides and skins, at 3* 1 2 million kronor for sole and insole leather, 
and at 2*94 million kronor for other kinds. The exports, chiefly to Denmark, 
England, and Germany, in the same year were given as etiual to 4*3 5 million 
kronor for undressed hides, while for leather the amount was inai>i»renal)le. 


Other Manufactures. 

Shoes. The wholesale manufacture of shoes is carried on chiefly in Stock- 
holm and in Skiine. The largest factories are in Stockholm: Beijers and Stock- 
hohtis Skofabrlk (shoe factory). The iinjmrt inclinles suj>erior ciuality shoes from 
Denmark and Gerinajiy and chea]) machine-made ones terme<i Vienna sho(;s; the 
value of the whole imj)ort in 1900 was estimated at somewhat less than ^ 2 million 
kronor. The oxjmrt \ari(?s but has been quite small during the last few years. 
For the number of workmen ami of factori(‘s, and for tluj value of turnout see 
page vSlO. 

Gloves. Glove manufacture is a Skane industry of old standing, whence 
the name Shane gloves. Lambskins and goatskin< are used almost exclusively 
for glove-making. The so-called gants de Suede an^ a s|»‘cial s(;rt of shammy- 
leather gloves with the flesh-side outerim^st. Elk, reindeer, and buck-skins are 
also employed for gloves. The chief seat of the glo\e-inaking industry in Sweden 
is Malmb. The number of factori(^s and workmen and tin* \alue of the turnout 
are stated on ]»ag<! The total turnout in 19oo is stattd as Inning betm 

723,000 pairs. — In lOOO, the import of gloves was estimated as equal to 0*4 2 
million kronor, while the exi)ort was only about ^ 7 of that aiiiount. 

Other allied briiiiclies of industry an^: the manufacture of fur-goods, for 
which see page 810 and Table 12o; the making of sadd/ers^ (rares, which is, as 
a rule, carried on as a handiwork, etc. 


4. OILS, TAR, INDIA-RUBBER, AND KINDRED 
COMMODITIES. 

In this section, a distinction is made between the industries con- 
cerned in the production of the raw inattirial and those which work 
that raw material up. The totals in the year 1900 may be summarized 
as follows: 

Factories. Workmen. Value of production. 

Production of Raw Material 110 57(5 7,984,000 kronor. 

Manufacturing Industries 77 1,858 13,121,(X)0 > 

"Total Iot 2,434 21,105,000 kronor. 

Of these commodities, too, it is necessary for Sweden to import 
considerable quantities, the export being of very little account. The 
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chief import is jjetroleuni, iu 1900 for 10’ r> million kronor. Then come 
fatty oils (T's million) and oil cake (5-4 million); for these see below. 
The chief ex])oris are tar, though the aumiint now is far less than 
formerly, stearine, also pjaloshes and other india-rubber goods — these 
l)elng new articles of exjmrt during the last few yt^ars. The total ex- 
ports under this heading in 1900 did not excetMl 1*8 2 million kronor.^ 


Fatty Oils. 


Of fatty oiI< llic. only ones Sweden produces tui a large snile are: linseed- 
oil, rnpe-oil, ilsh-oiK and train-oil. 'I’lie two tirst uained are derived from the 
eorres])ouding s<'.e<l> hy nniaiis of ]u*essiirc^ or extraction. Tlie leavings, after the 
)>ro(*ess of ])ni';sing nr extraction is completed, arc us(m'I, in the form of oil-cake, 
or in the foi-m of a powdt'.r, as a kind of fodder for cattle. Fish-oil is ])roduced 
by iK^itiiig lierring^ till tlu^ fatty matter boats to the m]), when it is eitlier 
skiiniiu'd off or else removed by jiressure. The oil is rffiiifd to a greater or less 
extent before it is jmt upon tlie markc;t. The remainder of the tish, subsequent 
to the pr(‘ssing ]»rocess, was up to later times converted into herring guano (see 
below, stH-tion: Fertili/ersb 'Fhe amount of tisli-oil produced in one season is 
(h!l>end{nit on the herring tisiiery, which, as known, varies a great deal, — At 
some factories train-oil from seals and whales is also prci)ared. 

In 1900, tin* total nnmher of factories under this beading was 14, em])loymg 
lb9 bands; the value of the turnout was ;3, 847, 000 kmnor, being 2,279,000 
kronor for 44,182 quintals of linseed and rape oil, and 1,44»),000 kronor for 
117,:jr)l* r|uiiitals of oil-cake.*'* — Fatty oils are very extensively used in making 
liarri and soft soap, <eariiie candles, ••olonrs, and varni>lies. Tln^ home manufac- 
ture of oils and oil-cake docs not nearly cover the luteds of the country. The 
import is coiise(pK;ntly very consiibTable, as may be seen below:- 


Averages. 

Linseed and Rapo->eed. 

Fatty <»;L 

1871 80 

1.310,000 kronor. 

2.526,000 krou..r. 

1881/lX) 

.. l.li95.(KK) 

3.746,tHK) » 

1891/95 

.. 2,312.0<J0 > 

4,737,<KK1 

1896 00 

.. 2,718.(MX> 

7,019.(MK> 



.. 3,151,0CM) 

7,806,0<K) > 


Oil cake.^ 

l,10S,(X)O kroDor. 
2,58O.0(Kl » 

3.279.0(Kt 
4,2tk^.0()0 j 

0,81)9.1 KX) > 


Train-oil.^ 


385,1 KK) kronor. 
olO.tHK) » 
.539,000 
8()0,000 > 


In greater detail, the import of linseed in 1900 was for 2,907,000 kronor, 
of ra]>e and colza seed for 183,000 kronor, of linseed, colza, and raj>e oils for 
289,000 kronor, of sweet or olive, hemp, jnilm, castor, nut oils etc. in barrels 
for 7,397,000 kronor, and in other vessels for 120.000 kronor. The e^rport is 
tolerably i n si gn i ti cant . 


Mineral Oil (Petroleum). 

Mineral oil is in general imported iu relincd form as kerosene, but not little 
is refined in Swedtai itself. There arc no sources of mineral oil in Sweden, but 
it was the two brothers X. and li. Nohel, themselves Swedes, who established 
the liuHsian petroleum indnutrp on the peninsula of Ai)scheroii in the Caspian 
Sea. Under their management, this Uussian industry has developed to such an 
extent that it cun compettj with the American. 


‘ The figure 385,000 is the average for 1886/90. — * A krona l lO shilling or 0*268 
dollar. - - ® A quintal = 1‘97 cw’ts. 
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The value of the imported raw mineral oil in 1900 was 330,000 kronor. 
The amou]its of the imported refined od, in annual avcraf?e for the five-year 
periods from 1871 to 1900, were V>(;,707, 113,800, 182, ‘294, .310,484, 449,110, 
and 022,710 quintals, or per inhabitant 1*5, 2T), 4 *o, 0*5, 9*3, and 12*4 kilo- 
grams; in 1900 the amount was 097,589 quintals or 13*6 kilograms per inha- 
bitant. Besides this, there was the import of crude mineral oil, and on the other 

hand small quantities of refined oil were exjmrted from Sweden. Of the total 
amount of refined oil imported, about 10 % came from Russia, the rest from 
America, in part via Denmark and Germany. The i)rice of refined oil, which in 

1871/75 was 34 ore per kilogram, went down to 15 ore in 19o0. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the manufacture of intieliine 
and carriagro lubricants has * progressed very consid(‘rably during the last few’^ 
years, and should an invention, made in Sweden quite recently, of using a solidifi- 
cation of wool-fat and petroleum as a. machine-oil lu’ove as successful as certain 
eminent specialists have pro])hesied, a very imjmrtant branch of industry may 
thereby be opened, for in Sweden alone the consnm]>tion of macliiiie oil amounts 
to a. value of about ‘200,(K)0 kronor a year, (‘Xidusive of the large quantities of 
sweet oil and home-7Jiade jnixtures of talloAv and tar that are also niadt? use of. 


(line and Golatiiio. 

Various parts, of animal bodies contain substances, whitdi, if boiled for a 
considerable time in water, dissolve and yield glue. A teehnieal distinction 
is made between Icjitber-glue, (»btained from \ariou< refii«‘ matter from hi<ies 
and sinews, and boiic-gliic^ obtained from the hones cd‘ animal^, which an' im- 
mersed for the imrj)nse in henzine to remo\e the fatty j)ortion; the hones are 
then thoroughly boiled in wat(‘r under pnissure. the glne hei]ig ?hen‘i)y s(^r free. 
The boiK^-fat, which i)oss('sscs the soft eemsisteney of lard, is used in tin* manu- 
facture of hard and soft soaps, steariiie candles, etc. Gelatine is an almost colour- 
less, tasteless, and odourless glue, iirejiared with great care, and a])pearing in a 
finished state in very thin loaves. The raw material for the niajinfaeture of g(da- 
tine consists of the hide of cahes* bad. and heads; the hide is 1ir>t subjected to 
processes for removing the fatty ingredients and tlie hair. Of fish-glue the i»riii- 
cipal variety is isinglass^ which is the dried inner membrane of the air-bladder 
of a nuinb(!r of sturgeon variidics. In connection with the jnannfaidure of glue 
may be meiitiomjd that of roller-composition^ obtained by dissolving glue in gly- 
cerine of a given strength, to which is added sugar. The ordinary roller-(*omj>o- 
sition used by ])riiiters is blackened with lampblack. 

Ill 1900, there were 13 factories engaged in making glue and gidatine, with 
223 bands in their emidoy, and a turnout value of 1,120,000 kronor. There 
wrere also 3 factories producing roller-composition for a value of 18,000 kronor. 
In the statistics of factories, the figures for the manufacture of gliu; show an 
increase; but the same is tnie of the import of that coinmoflity, though not for 
the last few' years; in 1900 it was only 76,000 kronor. To that may be added 
24,000 kronor for isinglass and gelatine, 'riie export is insignificant in amount. 

Tar and Kindred Substances. 

In olden times when the value of the timber was not so great as it is now, 
tiir-bnrnliig and pitch boiling were very customary, especially in the forests of 
Norrland; at that time, wood-tar was one among the chief exports from our 
country. Nowadays, tar-distilling is almost entirely confined to the two most 
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northerly Liius, where it is carried on as ii domestic industry. Figures for the 
export in rcjcent times are given in the Table on page 6G7. The manufacture ap- 
peared, in the returns for factories of 1900, as only equivalent to 216,000 kronor; 
that figure does not, however, include the tar prepared by those who only distil 
it on a small scale- as a domestic industry. 

About ^h(^ y(‘ar 1870, a number of wood-oil factories sprang up, the pur- 
pose of wliicb was to turn to advantage the stumps of coniferous trees, left behind 
when the timber is felled and nmiovcal. Tly means of dry distillation, certain 
products were olaaiiuMl from the.se stumps arni otlier ])incwood, such as tar, oil 
of wood-tar, woful-oil, e.rc. Of these;, vvootl-oil is the most valuable, possessing, 
as it does, certain of tlie chemii‘al proi)crtie,s of tur]K;ntine oil; it has not, 
howewc, proved jui-^ihle- To get rid of the burnt smell attaching to wood-oil, and 
conseqiKMitly its )^^Mluetion i< earric'd on with Iml litth' success. In 1900, there 
were <1 small cstaldisliments manniactnring, this comimulity. 

'rin* mamifaetiire of coal-tar is dealt witli below, tinder ebemic-technical 
indnstries. 


Carbolic Acid, <-reosoto, etc. 

From tli(' (le'iiilati<»ii nf coal-tar a mimhor of diiferent jtroducts are obtained, 
among others, ^e\<‘ral snl)stances which form the basis of the mamifaetiire of aniline 
colours, \i/.; h<*ii/o!e and its liomoiognes, aniline, idienol (carbolic acid), na]>h- 
thaliiit;, aiitliracene, ciiinoliiu;, (‘tc. The pr(;]>aration of ttoloiirs, artificial medicines, 
etc. from tlies«; ^nlj^tancc' gives rise to an (‘.xtensive and profitable industry in 
some otlier connrrie^. In Swe<len, distillation of coal-tar occurs for the fabrication 
of only a f(w inddnet'c, smdi a-* carbwlic acid and oils used for the preservation 
of wood (ealleil earholineuin t, naphthaline, asphalt-varnisli, and asphalt-tar. That 
tliis industry ha- not made more, progress in Sweden llmti is the case at present, 
may perhajis he dm' to the ]n'e]M>iKK rating attention devoted to inorganic chemistry 
at the e.\])ense of organic. 


ludiu-Bublier. 

• 

India-rtihlier i- mannfaetiireil chiefly in three different forms: as pure iudia- 
rubher, vulcanized iiidia- rubber, and as ebonite. Pure india-rubber is soft and 
elastic ami timl< em}»loymeiit iii the jiroductioii of india-rubber sheets, pipes, 
gloves, (;tc., chiefly for surgical jmrposos. Yiilcariized india-nibber is used,' partly 
by itself, i»arM\ with an insertion of a strong woven material, for tubes, tires, 
stra])s, etc. Ebonite is a kind of india-rubber vulcanized by a special process; 
it is used for many purposes by reason of its great power of effecting electrical 
isolation and its lu’ojierty of resisting the jwrtion of acids. Galoshes consist 
primarily of a woven material covered with a thin coating of weakly vulcanized 
guttapercha or india-rubber. The use of india-rubber goods increases year by 
year; india-rubber galoshes have become a well-nigh indispensable article of wear 
for a large pT^iortiou of the inhabitants of the country, even for those who are 
not well off. TM pojnilarity of bicycling has occasioned a very great consumption 
of india-rubber Tires. 

Since 1890, there exist a number of Swedish factories for the manufac- 
ture of galoshes, and they have been able to compete successfully with those 
abroad. Of the ten iiidia-mbbcr manufactories in the country, the largest are 
those in Hehingborg and at Svaneholm near Horas, which also turn out galoshes. 
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India-rnhher Factory, Helsinghorg. 


In 1900, the total ymIuo of the turnout 
in this industry was 4,032,000 kronor, 
76 of which fell to the lot of the 
two factories named. About 1870, the 
value of the whole output in the 
india-rubber trade was only some few 
thousands of kronor. The import^ 
both of the raw material and inanu- 
facturetl articles, has also advanced 
considerably and was estimated in 
19(»0 at 4,(»()9.000 kronor, of which 
1,47.), 000 kronor w(Te for crude india- 
rubber or jiuttai)ercha. 734,000 kro- 


nor for tub(‘s, pii)es, straps etc., and 
2,OK6,000 kronor for other manu- 
factured articles in the india-rubber trade, — for the most ])art {galoshes. In 
recent years, there has sprung' up a not inconsiderable ejcpovt, (‘stimat(‘d in 1900 
at a total value of 070,0o0 kronor; the export ^oes i»rinci))all\ to Xorway and 
Denmark. (A krona ™ 1 *i(j shillini; or 0*2 6 8 dollar). 


Hard and soft Soap. 

Soap is obtained by the decomposition of diiierent kinds of fat, both solid 
and fluid, by nutans of alkali(^s. Generally sjieakinj;, bard soap is soda, soft soaj), 
potash chemically combined with fatty acids to salts. Th(3 of hard soap, 

like so many processes, used to be done on a small scale to supply tlomestic 
needs; from wood-ashes and lime, the n^qnired i»otash Icy was obtained, which 
was boiled with an admixture of tallow. A* soft tallow soa]) was th(‘- nisult, from 
which by thorough saltinjr with cookinj' salt a linn and t^ood hard tallow soap 
was obtained. The. first factory for the making of soft soap in Swedcui was 
founded in 1823 by Jjara Montru; ho did it in co-operation \vith the famous 
chemist Berzelius. Thou^di the raw materials for this indnstiy, esj)(‘ciaily tallow, 
linseed oil, and potash, might be obtained, at any rate in ])art. in the <*oiintry 
itself, probably the greater in'oi>ortion of the raw materials iiscmI is brought from 
abroad, wherely a saving is made, more especially since a vari(;ty of oils oldained 
from tropical j)lants, such as cocoa-nut and jmlm oil etc., lia\(; la'gnii to he iincd 
in soap-making. Soft soap used to be g(mcra]ly enij)loyed in washing, Imt lias 
latterly been superseded by bard soap, tlie manufacture of which has Ixam 
clieapened by the jiartial emidoymcnt of resin (cobqdiony) in l>lac(^ of fat. For 
toilet soaps, cocoanut-oil is iirimarily nunle use of. Soa])s have also binm n^cently 
manufactured prepared by taking as neutral a soap as ]M)ssible for a foundation, 
grinding it to a powder, i>erfuniing it, and i>ressing it. Besides other good cpialitics 
possessed by soajis ]>re])ared by this Tnetlioil, tliey also admit of being scented 
better and more lastingly than others. 

The manufacture of both liard and soft soap has made groat strides during 
the last 20 years in Sweden; it must have at least doubled in amount during that 
time. The export has decreased sliglitly, wliile the consumption in the country 
lias more than doubled. It may also be mentioned that though soft soaj) still 
exceeds hard soap in quantity of production, it is principally the manufacture of 
the latter that has growm. The soap imported is cliiefly of the choicest scented 
quality, though the best Swedish soaji-works nowadays are able to jiroduce ex- 
cellent samples of that typo, too. 

In 1900, 129,412 quintals of soft soap, and 30,598 quintals of hard soap 
were made in Sweden. (A quintal = 1*97 cwts.). Stockholm occupies the fore- 
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moi^ position in this industry', with 10 factories (of a total of 42) and over 43 % 
of the whole production, which is estimated as equal to 5,894,000 kronor (a l*io 
shilling or 0*26 8 dollar); then comes Malmo with 8 factories and 11 % of the 
total turnout. 

Scents. 

Scents in the ordinary stmsc arc most fniqiiently solutions of fragrant sub- 
stances in pure s]>irit. In gcmeral, scents and the choicer soaps are made in the 
same factories. The whole turnout of scent was valued at 75G,(K»0 kronor in 
1900. The inii)orts in 19iiO were valued at 124,000 kronor, and the exports at 
2r>,00n kronor. 

Candles. 

Up to about the year 1860, tallow' candles were almost the only kind of 
artiticial light, for though colza-oil lain))S attained a certain degree of }»o]nilarity, 
the tallow camlh's dijqied in the homes were and remained indis])ensahle in every 
household,.:*untii the time wlien gas and American paraffine almost simultaneously 
became known and juit into use as illuniinants. In phu^e of tallow candles, 
steariiio candles aic now almost universally employed, in cases where for some 
reason candl(‘ light is jirelVsrable. The manufacture of stearine candles in Swe- 
den dates from when />. ,7. IJierta, a prominent and active man in 





Sweden. 


Liljeholmen Stcarine-Factory. Candle-Moulding Room. 


52 
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many directions, in conjunction with J. Mk^iaHson established the factory at 
Liljeholmen. In 184:5, Lars founded the (Mara candh-f.ictorv, the 

second of the kind in the country. In 1900, there existed three stt^ai ine candle 
factories, employing ill 2 hands and turning out 2.^, 857 ipiintals of < amiles, at 
the calculated value of 2,391,000 kronor. The imports of candles were 70,o00 
kronor, the export barely 4,000 kronor. 

In the manufacture of stciirine candles, certain fatty substances arc used for 
raw^ material, such as tallow and various oils consisting of a mixture of fluid fat, 
oleine, and more or less solid fats, as palmitine and stearine. In the maim* 
facture of candles, these so-called neutral fats are decomposed by the action of 
some weak acid into glycerine and oleic, palmitic, and sttraric aci»ls rcisjmctively. 
Oleic acid is fluid at ordinary temperatures, palmitic and stearic arids^ on the 
other hand, are solid, and, after due cleansing, these an? em]>loyed in the moulding 
of candles. The by-products in candle-making, glycerine and oleic acid, are 
preserved and inirilied separately, (ilj/rerine is made- n<c «»f in a large variety 
of ways, for instane(^ a> a sujierior kind of lubricant, as a nn'dical agent, and, 
first and foremost, as an ingredient in nitroglycerine, oh'ic a' id. in trading in- 
correctly teniic<t oleine, is employed both in the manuta^TMrt' of liard ami soft 
soaj) and as a dressing agent in the textile industry. 


Other Manufactures. 

Of such, varnish the oidy one that rc^iniiV'* To be mentioned ln‘r<‘. There 
were, in 1900, 15 factories for tht‘ ])rodiicti<»n of \arnish in Sweden. The number 
of hands emjdoycd was 91 and the value, of the tnrnont wa^' l ab ulatetl at ie.»;i,oo() 
kronor. In 190o, the import of varnish was worth 2:>7.onn kronor, l of 

the amount being spirit \aniish. The exports only aimuinted to kronor, 

the percentage of spirit \ariiish being about the N.une as j'ho\e iov tlic imports. 


TIMBER-WARE INDUSTRY. 

Of this important iridu.stry, tlie ino.st extensive of Jiny pursued in 
Sweden, the hraneh concerning^ the prodnetion of rion-niamifaetnred 
W’oodeii goods ha.s lieen treated of above under the lieadiiig: Forest 
Industries. The nuinl)er of centers in tliat hraneh of tiin]>ei>xvare 
industry, in 1900, was 1,14JS, ein]doying 4:5,:312 hands and with a turn- 
out valued at 103 niillitjn kronor. An account now remains to lie, given 
of the manufacture of finished articles of wood, and this, too, is one 
of the most considerable of Swedish industries; in 1900, there were 
555 factories concerned in it, xvith a staff ()f 25,121 hands, the result 
of whose labour was valued at 68 million kronor. It should be noted 
that matchmaking is included in these figures, as is customary in 
Swedish Statistics; that liranch might of course e(jually well be re- 
ferred to the chemical industries. 
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Ii: Ta])If*. 8(1, on ]>ap!:o (>39, will be IbiiiKi the figures for the exports 
and imports of manufactured wooden goods. As will be seen, the export 
trade is increasing in a very gratifying manner, primarily due to the 
rapid development of the wood-j)ulj> industry. 


Wood-Pulp Manufacture. 

Wood-pulp may be fairly called one of the natural products of 
the country of Sweden, owing to the vast supply of timber suited to 
its production and the great storage of power in the numerous water- 
falls. Sweden has, moreover, taken a leading part in the development 
of the industry, more (‘specially by tKe invention and application of a 
number of improved and simjjlified m(*t}iods of manufacture. 



Wood-pvJp Factory. Boilers. 


Tlio first wood-grinding mill in Sweden for the manufacture of 
wu)0(l-pulp by mechanical processes was (‘stablished in 1857 at Troll- 
hattaii; the method employed was that first practically adopted ])y 
Volter in 184fi. This metliod consists in grinding unsteeped blocks of 
wmod with their ends facing sandstones that revolve round a horizontal 
axle, both stones and blocks being kept continually moist w'ith water. 
The wood-grinding mills established in recent years have the grind- 
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stones in a horizontal ])osition, the blocks of wood bein^ brought into 
contact with them by hydraulic pressure. A variation in this method 
of rough grinding consists in first steeping the blocks of wood in water, 
W'hereby some of the incriisting substances are set free; that gives the 
pulp a stronger and tougher consistency, but also a darker colour, as 
subsequent to steeping it does not admit of bleaching. 



Wond-iniJit Factory, Drying Cylinders. 


Clieillical Wood-pulp was first nianufacturc'd on a large scale in 
America from 1S<J2 onwards. The first manufactory in Sweden was 
probably Jhlary in the Kronoberg Liiii, established in 1871. Best suited 
for wood-j)iilp j)re])ared by cliemical processes is the wood of the aspen 
tree and the spruce; the ])iue can also be used, but it yields a less 
pliable fil>er. In general, one of two methods is employed: the soda 
process and the sulphite process. The former is the older, and a slight 
modification of it is the sulphate process,, in which the loss of soda 
during the manufacture is compensated for by sodium sulphate as being 
cheaper than soda. The sulphite process, first suggested in ISOfi by 
Tilghmann, an American, in 1874 became a dangerous rival of the soda 
process, inasmuch as at that date E. Mitscherlich, a German, and 
1). Francke and C. D. Ekman, Swedes, introduced the process in the 
wholesale* industry almost simultaneously. The two first named used 
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calcium bisulphite, the ihird nia^uesiuiii bisulphite. The cellulose pro- 
duced by Eknian-i< process is j'emarkable for its extraordinary purity 
and j^loss, which render it possible to make use of it for superfine paper 
without farther addition; in the manufacture, however, it is rather 
more exp(‘usive than ordimuy sulphite cellulose. 

Wood-pul]) from Scamlinavia is considered su]>erior to that from 
Germany; this is due to the fact that the varieties of wood used for 
this purpose in Germany contain more resin, and tlmt makes the paper 
made from the pul]) assume a darker colour. In regard to the quality of 
cellulose^ Sweden stands tirst among all countries producing it. 

The development of the Swedish wood-j)ulp manufacture since 1871 
may be seen from the Ibllowinff. fibres 


Averages. Mills. Worknfeu. 

Production. 

Exports. 



Quintal.^. 

Qiiintiils. 

Value ill Kron 

1871 7o 

000 

»’.3,4!»9 

46,570 

1,095,568 

1876 80 -24 

027 

ll6,i>:U 

75.004 

1,7)9,560 

18«185 -Xi 

i,:m:4 

254,670 

100,705 

1,071, .552 

1886 1)0 57 

2,765 

620,800 

418,556 

5.050,678 

180105 87 

4,152 

l,.5:4.52r> 

1,061,551 

10,21 6, .5at 

189« 00 l-':i 

6,0.58 

3.551,781 

1,077,706 

is,s.‘k).l»4 

In 1900 122 

«,910 

4,168,760 

y,38:),i27 

26.727,787 

The production and 

exports in lOiM) of the 

four varudies of wood- 

pulp manufactured were 

as follows: 




W’ood-puljj. 

Proiluelion. 

Exports. 

Value' per 
(piintal. 

Total vainc oi* 
Exports. 


Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Cheraieallv produeod, T)rv 

1..551.511 

t.:«8.807 

15-00 

10,052,105 

i Moist ... 

66i).5.’k) 

104.256 

7'aO 

781,018 

Mechanical I V Drv 

514,705 

484,028 

Ooo 

4,556.2.51 

» * Moist... 

1,406,01!) 

568.556 

4-r>o 

1,6.57,515 

Total 4.ltt8,76» 

2,285,427 

— 

20,727,787 

AVood-pulp chemic.'ally prepared lias grown in 

l)ul.k hoth in tbe liguri's 


for manufacture and exports. In 190(), (J/i % of the wood-])uJ]) exported 
was of chemical preparation, and in value it wuts 77*5 > of the wdiole. 

Almost all th(' Liins in Sweden are engaged more or less in the 
wood-pulp industry, the chief, liowever, are VcTinland, Getleborg, A'ester- 
norrland, Elfs})org, and /Jonkoping, wdth ®/3 of the Ayhoh^ in value. The 
exports to England are about 60 of th(* wholes; other countries su])plied 
are Belgium, Denmark, France, Norway, and Germany. 

The Match industry. 

Match-making is one of the most important among Swedish che- 
mical industries. Betw'een IS/IO and 1840, J. S, Buge/c, professor at 
the Technical High School in Stockholm, made great exertions to- 
wards obtaining light hy means of friction matches. Though the 

* A quintal — 1 97 cwts. A krona - I’ 10 Bhilling or 0-2G8 dollar. 
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importance of ordinary ])ho.s- 
phorus in the production of 
matches of that kind was 
toJorably (evident and had 
actually been ])ointed out 
by Berzelius, its use was 
])ur])osely avohl(Ml, until it 
was discovered that really 
practical matches could not 
be obtained without phos- 
phorus in tludr li«*ads, and 
Bagge himself drew up direc- 
tions for the manufacture of 
tliem. Phospliorus mat dies 
hav«* becMi luanufactunKl 
wholesale in Swedeji sinct' 
1843. Tin* celebrated luatch- 


factorv in Jonkoping was 
founded by Johan Kdrard 
I Ai ad strain in ls.|4. At 
first suljdniri/ed ])hosj)horns 
matches w(‘rc alnufst the 
only kiml made tliere. In 
the same y(‘ar, 1M4, how- 
ever, G. E. Pasrh, jirofcs- Johan Kdcnrd LmuJstriUn. 

s(»r at tlie Candine "Medi- 
cal Jnstituti." in Stoekliohn, made the discovery that a rubbing sur- 
face containing amorphous phospliorus, ealJed liy Pasch ])hosphor oxide, 
could be used for matches with lieads <*c'i taijun^ no phosphorus. His 
invention was ])atented on Octobiu* 3<), JS44 — a date of importance 
as ])roving the jiriority of Pascifs invention against claims on behalf 
of a (Tcrman inventor. The manufaelure of matches according to the 
n(‘vv ])aient at once began. The method Paseli euijdoyed for jirodueing 
the >.plios]dior o\'id('>> was not, however, a very jiractical one, and it 
was not until a cheaper method had lieen discovered in England in 18ol 
that his invention was ]>ut to ]iractieal service. In this, also, priority 
belongs to Swedem, for in 1852 the Jonkfiping Match-factory commenced 
to manufacture those safdy’inatches which at the international exhi- 
bition in Paris of 1855 w’ere pronounced the best of their kind. The 
wares turned out by the firm have sin(‘e attained a world-wide celebrity, 
and there can be h'w' commodities that have been so often imitated in 
all parts of tlie world, both as regards labels and gemu’al appearance 
as the sjtinkripings sakerhetstRiidstickorv (safety-iuatches). 

In the progress of match-industry, it has })roved necessary to 
make great use of laliour-saviiig machines, and man^?^ had already been 
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Table 126 . Manufactarey imports^ and exports of matches.^ 


Average for the 
years 

Factories. lAVorkmen. 

Production. 
Value, in 
Kronor. 2 

Imports. 

Kilojfr. 

Exports. 

Kilograms. 

Value, in Kr. 

1866/70 

19 

1,81)8 

1,294,000 

6,027 

1,769,111 


1871/75 

.•M) 

:i,578 

4,677,(K)0 

1,619 

6,188,t;71 

6,640,000 

1W6/80 


j 6,755 

i (;,601,000 

12,725 

8,:i06,090 

5,860,(KX) 

1881 8.5 

.66 

4,920 

: 8,176,000 

5,092 

11,894;946 

8,J)29,000 

1886/90 

:jo 

! 5.059 

7,87.5,000 

6,616 

13,066..'«i6 

8,6.56,000 

1891/95 1 

29 

5,494 

7,926,000 

2,996 

: I4.i(i4;98;{ 

8,602,000 

1896/00 

22 

5,697 

• 8,:342,000 

1,801 

■ 15,i«/(MK55 

7,196.0i.)0 

In liKX) 

20 

. 6,102 

9,945.000 

851 

: 18,801,4*7 ^ 

8,461,000 


broug'^t into nso boforo 1870, moro esjjeeialiy snoh as are calculated to 
simplify the arranging of tlu^ sj)Iints ready sha})e(l in frames previous 
to Ibeir (li])j)ing in llie igniting composition to form the heads. A, Lager- 
man, by liis so-called vomplefv-maehine, contributed greatly towards 
reducing llic manual lalumr in matcli manufa(?ture to a minimum. The 
matclj-niaterial, which is first cut by other machinery, is f6*d into the 
cO]ii])letc-niaclnne at one end to emerge at the other, ready made and 
l)ackcd in boxes, withe.ut the intervention of a single workman in the 
meanwhile. One of those machines turns out at least 4-0.00() l)oxes in 
a spacer of 11 hours. The tirst machine of this descri])tion started 
working in in tlie old .lonko])ing match -factory. 

A large number of ()tli(*r match-factories have s]>rung uj) by degrees, 
but many of Ihcm were very soon obliged to cease by reason of the 
severe competition. Though the old ])hos])horns matches Avere driven 
out of favour by the safety- in fitches, they still continued to be made, 
but since duly 1, 1901, the sale of them in Sweden has been prohibited, 
on account of the danger concomitant Avilli the yellow phosphorus con- 
tained in their heads. They ])ossess, howev(T, one advantage oA’er the 
satVly-matclu's whicli cannot be denied them, and that is the possibility 
of striking them on almost anything; continued experiments and the 
<»ffering of prizes luiA’c uoav resulted in tin* manufacture of matches 
which may serve as a substitute for the old phos])horus matches with- 
out containing the yellow ])oisonous pliosphorus, instead of Avhich is used 
ill Jonktiping Sesquisulphide of Phosphorus. 

]\Iost of the chemicals re^quired in matc.h -making, such as jihosphorus, 
antimony, sulphur, paraffine, etc., must be imported; chlorate of potash, 
on the other hand, can now be obtained in Sweden. The sort of wuiod in 
greatest, and almost exclusive, request for matches is aspen; it is easy to 
out up and is sufficiently porous to admit of impregnation wdth sulphur 
or paraffine. The home sup])ly of aspen w^ood of good enough quality for 
the purposes of match-making has noAV been so reduced that a consider- 
able amount has to be imported from Finland and especially from Russia. 

^ A kilogram = 2 204 Its. A krona — I’lO shilling or 0*20« dollar. — * The lignres 
for exports in the last eoluuin show that the value of produetion given is too low. 
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Yuloan Matvh-Fnctm'y, Tida/tolm. 


The most serious o]>.s1ao)e to Ihe ]>ro^?'ess of the maleJi industry 
in Sweden, or even to its continuance in its [)n*sent ])roportions, consists 
not so iriucJi in foreign conijietitiou as in the ex(’essively hi^ii ])roteetive 
duties iiiij)osod bv otiier countric's to the ])i*n(*fit of their own manu- 
facture — duties often so hi^di as to ])recJude all imjaal — and also tJie 
state monopoly on the manufacture of matches es1a})lished by several 
countries, e. France, Spain, and (Ireeee. 

The largest inateh-faetories in Sweden at ])rosent are: TJie Vulcan 
Factory at Tidaholm, and the Old Factory and the Tl e.s7 Factory at 
Jdniioxnng, 

At some factories, the headless splints for matehes are made for 
sale. This branch was estimated at a value of 271,01)0 kronor in 1000. 

The exports of matches go chiefly to Hamburg and London for 
distribution to all parts of tiie world. Of the ex])orts in lOOO, amounting 
to a total of ]S,S01,477 kilograms, kg. went to England, 

5,260,.')74 kg. to the German Empire, kg. to the Netherlands, 

1,324,717) kg. to Belgium, 440,37)2 kg. to India, 223,07)0 kg. to Denmark, 
etc. The total value of the exports was estimated at 8,461 ,000 kronor. 

In order to avoid a detrimental eoni})etitioT! between home manu- 
facturers, and at the same time to facilitate the trader with foreign 
countries, the most important Swedish match -factories have of late 
formed a joint-.stock company, of which the Vulcan factory and the 
two factories in JOnkoping are the greatest shareholders. 
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Carpentry and Furniture Factories. 

In many parts of the country carpentry as a handiwork employ- 
ment is very general, and on every farm there is usually one man 
able to undertake, at any rate, rough carpenters’ work and the mending 
of any agricultural irnpleiueuts that may have got out of order. In 
some ]»rovinee^ it was the general thing in former times in the long 
milter-evenings, when no outdoor work was [possible, for the men to 
devote their attention to some form of handivvoj'k. siuh as the making 
of wooden shoes, chairs, baskets, and other domestic utensils, in like 
manner as the wonuMi were sjdmiing and weaving. 

This carpentry work was facilitated very materially by the plenti- 
ful supply of chea]) wood, g. oak, birch, alder, ami deal. Hy degrees, 
this domesti(‘ industry Im^ given ]daee to a more ext(‘nsiv(‘ one, inas- 
much as facturie,'- have b»‘en established in many ]>laees for tln^ fabri- 
cation of eominon fnrnitun* and of the wnndto' or ing-' u]) houses, 
such as doors. wind'o\ -t'ranies, etc. One j rodm I o: indiisti’N' that 

has found a not. im onsidtuuMe market abKcid. - ^ 'falls in warm 
countries witli a j»eor su])j>ly native lir.;l»' r, *• njiletr //on.sc.s* o/’ 
wood: a sale tor flnua, esj»eeially as summer resid* nce-. also found in 
Sweden its^of. — in the furniture and wooden-lionse indn-try tlie same 
improved taste has made* its mark tliat has been in evidenee in arehi- 
tecture and art-indnstrv giuierally during the last twenty years. 

The exports of carpenters’ work in liMM) w(*r(* valimd at 1 l.dOif.OOO 
kronor (a Tio shilling); that sent to Kngland at kronor, to 

Gerinaiiy at kronor, to Denmark at r)77,<MH) kronor, etc. 

Carpenters’ work and furniture-making is done ]h*s 1 in tln^ Goteborg 
ocli Bobus L&u. next come the <dty and Litn of Stockliolm and the Jiin- 
koping Lan. The following are the largest factories: Ekoiau's New 
Carpentry johd-siock Co, at Snndbyberg, near Stoekhoim, l»ark cf* ITor- 
hurg's, and the TAndholmvn Fa(*tory at (Tothenburg. 

In 1900, there were altogether o20 earj)entry and furniture facto- 
ries, employing In, 10,4 liands and with a turnout valued at :f0,O44,O0O 
kronor. These figures do not include the factories turning out machines 
(20 in number, with (>12 hands and a turnout valued at 1,OS(I,000 
kronor); these are grouped under Mae,hines and Implements. 

Other Manufactures. 

Cooperies. Casks of various shapes are a requisite for transport 
in many industries, for instance of butter, snuff, cement, herring, spirits, 
soap, etc. The manufacture of casks has therefore been made a special 
industry in modern times. Thorhurn's cask-factory at TJddevalla is one 
of the largest, though the turnout varies very much, according to the 
herring harvest. There were 25 cooperies and cask-factories in Sweden 
in 1900, with 484 workmen and a production value of 802,000 kronor. 
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Woodon Shoes are made either entirely of wood, by preference of aldetf 
beinji then a very warm, dry, and also cheap footwear, or else of leather ih'ilto 
form of half-slippers on a wooden sole. The last named are more readily 
in factories than the former. The manufacture of wooden shoes is carried ph 
chieriy in the JOnkOping and Kronoberg Lftns. In 1000, there were altogether 20 
wooden shoe and last-factories, employing 27fj hands and with a turnout valtted 
at 510,000 kronor. 

Chip-boxes arc made by the million for match -factories. In 1900, there 
were 9 chii)-box factories, employing 462 hands, with a turnout of 1,073,000 
kronor in value. 


fi. THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

In tlioro were 03 factories beIon<jjinj^ to this head, making 

]>5i]»eT and ])€as1<‘honrd, and 90 engaged in other allied maiiufactiires. 
The jiiuiilxn- of hands was and 2,137 respectively, with a turnout 

value of iM,22>>.onO and 0,111.000 kronor. Both iin]>orts and exports of 
paper are eonsiderahlr, inr which see ludow. In 1900, tliere Avere imports 
of war«'s of this class for 4*41 million kronor and exports for 14*39 
millions. Tliis industry is consequently one of those that contribute 
towards the iinprovenunil of our baJaiici* of trade. 


Paper-mills. 

Tlie first ]>rt])orniill is reunited to have been started in the time of 
King (-TustaAMs Vasa (lo2.'J dO). During tin* last few decades, the paper 
industry lias dovclopod \ ory considiuahi . in eonjunclion with the grow^tb 
ofc Ihe wfM)d-]Milp industry. The varieties of paper most extensively 
mannfactnred are: lett(*r-])a])er, writing, jirinting, and wrapjnng-paper, 
as well as (’oarse and tiiu* cardboard or pasl.ei»oard. The raw materials 
ar('; for the finer (pialitit's of ])a]ier, rags mixed to some extent with 
chemical jnilp; for newspajiers, rags mixed to a percentage of 50 or 70 
with grinding ]nil]); for other kinds, elienii(‘al pnip or rags. For superior 
kinds of wrappering, lemned leather- pa per, a semi-eliemical pulp is used 
jirepared from ImiUMl w(»od; for inferior kinds, which are generally 
coloured, for match-box and otlier packets, a pnl]> prepared chemically 
out of straw is used with advantage. The last-mentioned kind of 
pa])er is ]irincipalJy maimfactured at Katrinefors (Mariestad), a factory 
established, like Die J(nikr>ping factory of Munhajo^ by J. E. Lundstrom^ 
the famous founder of the matehmaking industry at Jonkoping. 

Pasteboard is prepared from different materials, according to the 
purposes to wliich it is to he put. In this industry the manufacture of 
sheathing-paper, used as a lining of walls and roofs, plays an-important 
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part; for roofs, the pasteboard is saturated with asphalt- tar. Munlcsj^. 
and Fishehy have attained world-wide renown for their endless rolls of 
sheath in ^^-paper. 

Bank-note and stamp paper are manufactured at the paper-factory 
attached to the Bank of Sweden and situated at Tumha^ near Stock- 
holm. At GrycJisho, near Falun, a kind of chemical iilterin^^^-paper is; 
mamifacfnred, whic^h has been renowned ever since the time of Berzelius. 
The qualitj^ of this ])aj)er is dei)endent to somejextent upon the purity 
of the water and the ra/is. 

SoiiHi (»r the chief factories have been named above. The value of the total 
turnout at Bolim*n in NorrkOpins, Muiiksjo in .fonkoping, Katrinefors in Marie- 
stad, Fiskeliy in dstergotiaud, Lessebo in Kronoberg Liin, Klii)])an in Kristianstad 
JJiii, Munkedal in nohusliin, Lilia Fdet and Vargon in Klfsborg Liin, and (jrycksbo 
in DalariK', exc(‘eds lialf » million kronor. The chief Lilns for the paper industry 
are Klfsborg, Ostergotlaiid, (ioteborg oeh Bohns, and Kronol)crg; they i)roduce more 
than half of tl»e total amount fm* the. whole country. 


The d(‘vclo])mf‘nt of the pajier industry during the past thirty years 
mav be .seen by tbe folio wirier fi/riires*: 



Kaclorif^. 

Workmen. 

180(5,70 

(13 

1,861 

1871 75 

53 

3,32tt 

187()/M(i 

,50 

2,442 

188 18.') 

41 

2,917 

!««<), !)0 

37 

3,075 

1891 95 

51 

4,579 

ISitfiOl) 

hi 

0,377 

In 1898 

. . 59 

5,209 

» IHW 

(iO 

5,51.3 

. l‘«)0 

(53 

(5,353 


Profiuction. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Value, in Kronor. 


Quintals. 

4,00.5,000 

1,999 

12,881 

6,419,000 

9,(500 

25,811 

7,217,000 

13,703 

62,761 

7,899.()(X) 

1.5,313 

78,482 

8,819,0(X) 

23,155 

135,381 

12,081.0(X) 

39,429 

244,255 

18,280,000 

54,952 

425,907 

17,724,000 

47,407 

379,582 

19,(50S.000 

60,008 

473,375 

24,328,0(X) 

48,686 

.585,894 


The official Swt^disli sliitisti(.*s give the following detailed particulars 


concerning the pa|)er-in(lustry in 

19U0. (The figures 

are in 

quintals). 


Production. 

[mportfi. 

Exports. 

Polishing und Ein»*rv Ihijn'r.. 

1.350 

979 

127 

Jirtiwn Pji]»er, Wasto Paper, ete 

140,450 

331 

21,659 

Gilt, Glazed p!i]»er, ete 

8,508 

2,462 

— 

Letter, Writing, Printing Paper, etc 

483.>«8 

1(5,938 

478,839 

Sheathing Paper, Rooting Felt. Glazed Cardboard, etc. 109, .54.5 

2().605 

4,232 

Other kinds of Pasteboard 

94,537 

_1,371_ 

81,037 


Total 1,1. IS, 278 

48,080 

585,804 


The ])aper imported is chiefly of the choicer qualities; it comes 
principally from (lermany. Sheathing pasteboard, etc., comes chiefly 
from Germany and Finland. More than 80 %' of the exported paper 
goes to England, — chiefly to be used for iiewspa])ers. 

The vahic of the pa])er imported in 1900 was 3,102,000 kronor, and 
of that exported, 13,997,000 kronor. Hence, paper is one of the more 
considerable exports from Sweden. 


' A quintal — 1'97 ewts. A krona - 1*10 ebilling or 0 2C8 dollar. 



MnnUft}d Paper-Factory, Jimkophig. 


JlOI.M, J<)Ttkr>}>lI1g. 


Manufactured Goods of Paper. 


The ofticial factory statistics for li>0o Jtive tlio following particulars of the 
mamifacture of th<jsc coiniiiodities (a krona -- I'lo shilling or 0'i»r»8 (lollar): 


.Fto’tories. Workmi’n. 


Value »»f proiluction. 


Liirjrer Book hind in fj; rstaldlliineiits 

Wall j>aj>tT I'ai'^ories 

Payier-hag: and Envelope factories.. 
Album and Portiolio factories, elc. 
Playi n g-card fact ori e,s 


. 49 


2,r)fil5,000 kronur. 

7 

219 

i. 2 ;i;-kooo 

. i;} 

290 

1.191,(KX) • 

. 2.^) 


■pfiO.OlX) - 

. 2 

10 

102, OtM.) j 


As regards bookbinding, it is done cliieliy as a handiwork trade, in small 
workshops with but fe;\v employees. Only the more extensive establishments, where 
the work is done on factory lines, are noticed here. - The making of office 
account-books and ledgers often e/)mbined with hookhiiidiiig. A notice concern- 
ing artistic hookhinding will be found lielow (section: Art Industry). 

Wall-papers and Edgings. Wall-papers, as now understood, began to be 
used ill Sweden at the beginning of the 19th century. Nowadays machines are very 
extensively used for printing wall-papers; they do not, however, produce so good 
an effect as handwork. The largest wall-paper factory in the country is Heden- 
strorns at Norrkoi>iiig. The home production is, generally sjicaking, able to meet 
the demand, though no doubt some amount of imjiort of certain patterns occurs. 

Paper-bags and letter-envelopes arc made chiefly at Nori'kojiiug, playing- 
cards at NorrkOpiiig and Stockholm. 

Pasteboard prepared in a. special way and exceptionally hard is used for manu- 
facture of traveling effects (called »Umca»), such, as hat-boxes and trunks, which 
are both cheap and very durable. 
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7. MANUFACTURES FROM VARIOUS VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES. 

In 1900, 37 factories were engaged in manufacturing this class of 
goods; at them there were TiTtl workiucn, and the value of their turn- 
out was 1,898,000 kronor. The most important articde under this 
heading is cork. Wicandt rs cork-factorv' in Stockholm has a European 
rc]nitation by reason of its branch establishments in AI)o, Hamburg, 
and Libau. Its turnoiii in Sweden is estimated as ec^nal in value to 
about * '2 million kronor annually. In •1900, then* were i?2 cork-factories 
in vSweden, employing 443 hands and \uith a value of turnon! of l,r)74,0(X) 
kronor. In 1900, cork was imported, however, for 1,2<M).000 kronor in 
the form of cork-bark, and cut corks for 441,000 kronor, while the ex- 
j»orts^ of cut corks only amounted to 114,000 kronor. * 

Thcu'c are b basket-factories with ISo woi-kmen and a value of pro- 
duction of 232,000 kronor. In 1900, the imports were for K >8,000 kronor 
ami the exporis for 181,000 kronor — hence, a slight preponderance in 
favour of Ihe lattt‘r. 


8 . MANUFACTURES OF STONE, CLAY, CHAR- 
COAL, AND PEAT. 


This im])ortant ])ranch of industry imdndes the following main sub- 
divisions (the figures refer to 1900): 


Factories. 


Stone and (May nianufiicturcR 886 

Glass, and Glass manufactures 63 

Products of Charcoal and Peat 606 


Total 1,555 


Workmen. Value of production.^ 

29,024 37,810,000 kronor. 

5,801 8,958,000 

10,149 22.649,000 > 


44,974 69,417,000 kr. 


This section is closely allied to the mining industries, and many 
data concerning it will be found under .said heading. Thus, on p, 685 
and 686 figures are given with reference to the large imports of raw 
materials for the manufactures here concerned; for instance coal used 
directty as fuel, and indirectly in gasworks for the jjroduction of illu- 
minaiits. The exports of raw materials are also considerable; the total 
value of the exports is stated on page 685; regarding the special items, 
see the following articles. 


* A krona — I'lo shilling or O' 268 dollar. 
Sweden. 


53 
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The Stone Industry. 

There exists iu Sweden a large number of different kinds of stone 
suitable for building and industrial purposes; of this fact many monu- 
mental edifices both of eaidy and recent construction bear witness. Seve- 
ral of the cathedrals and mined abbeys on the mainland and many of 
the chur(*hes in fhe island of Gotland are sj)eaking mementos of the 
skill possessed by medit^val builders in treating the native stones of 
SvvfMlen. The royal palaec of Stockholm, dating from the 18th century, 
stands out specially as an architectural master] )iece, not only in style 
and execution but also in the way in* which a large number of different 
building-mat(*rials luue lieen harmoniously ap2)iied in its construction. 
In (]uite recent times, juiblic and ])rivate buildings in the larger towns, 
especially in Slockholm, have licen bnilt with facings of natural stone. 

The stones most cmploj’cd are; granite and gneiss, limestone and 
marble of various formations, sandstone from Cambrian and Silurian 
formations, ]>orphyry, schist, etc. Several kinds of granite are found; 
their structure and c(douring are best seen after the ston(‘ has been 
])olished. in oiu’ larger cemeteries the monuments erected present 
good saiii]des of gray, green, red, and blach granite, together ti'ith 
various internu'diatc shades of it. Grauitifonn ro<*ks, colloquially called 



The Quarry of Lugnds, Yestergdtland. 
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Lorn m a ( '‘emen t- Factory . 

gray- stone, occurs in almost all parts of the country, hut tlie chief 
granite quarries are in Bohuslan, Halland, Skane, Blekinge, Snifilanci, 
Ostergotland, and Upidand. Besides granite ihe following are also 
(juarried: porphyry, marble, limestone, sandst(ine, potslune, ftdspar, and 
schist. 

Porphyry from Dalarne (Elfdaleii and Orsa), marble from Kol- 
marden, and potstone from Jeratland, are chiefly used for decorative 
articles, such as urns, etc., limestone and sandstone in large quantities 
for buildings, the latter also for mill-stones and grindstones, felspar for 
china-ware, and schist for roof-slating. 

The chief LRns for the stone industry are those of Gfiteborg och 
Bohus and Blekinge, the production amounting to 52 s of the total for 
the country; next come Stockholm city and Liin, the Malmcihus, Hal- 
land, Orehro, Kalmar, and Kristianstad LRiis. In 1900, there were 228 
quarries and stone-works^ with 11,697 workmen and a value of production 
of 11,063,000 kronor; an examination of the figures for exports below 
will, however, show that the last mentioned figure is too low. In the 
same year, there were 22 felspar-quarries^ yielding a total of 15,228 tons 
of felspar, valued at l«6,00(J kronor (cf. Table 95, page 682). 

Swedish granite has found a market abroad, where it has been 
employed for street-paving material and, the finer qualities, for the 
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Koratmnd Pottery^ 


(]'‘C<>rati(m of Iniildni^s. Tho ex]»0T*^?« of stone go jn’incijjally io Merinany, 
wliero. liowoA or, i ho rpo .-tion of lovying a duty n])on the imports of 
ston*' to prolori tl»o lioiiie jn'oduetion has ]>oen fj'ecjnently mooted; stone 
i< also o\p(»rte(l, in smalioF* quantities, lo Denmark, Russia, and Eng- 
land. Owing to the expense of earriage. only sneli stone ran be ex- 
ported as is (piarried in tlie vieiniiy of • no ]»ort, The total exports 
of undressed stom* in IIKM) were valin'd ai kninor; of ilressed 

stone at kronor, grindstones .•ral mil l-s' ones atcountiiig for 

kromu’ ol fliat amount; of polished stone g(nt is, ai 48,<MM) kronor, 
and of other kinds at 7,7o7,0()() kronor. 


Ompiit aud Mortar. 

The manufacture of wliat is now called Portland cement is not of 
very old date in Sweden, 1 hough hydraulic mortar of one kind or 
another has also had to be insed in earJhu' canal structurevS. The 
making of Portland cement on a large scale was commenced at Lomma 
in Skane in 1871; clay and limestone of suitable quality are to be 
found there in unlimited quantity. Great care is bestowed upon the 
manufacture of the cement, which is distinguished for its fineness of 
quality, wdierehy it admits of a larger admixture of sand than other 
kinds. B, F. Berg, the mauager of the Lomma works, has done a 
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Hoganas Ifrain-pipe Factory. 
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grmi deal towards furtlieriDg the development of the cement indusfay in 
Sweden. Swedish cement, under the name of Lomma cement, has, 
over, found a market and considerable approval both in Europe iuad 
America. In conjunction with the cement works at Lomma, a factory 
has been established for casting articles in cement^ as also in plaster and 
asphalt. At other places in Sweden the natural conditions necessary for 
cement manufacture are also to be found and have given rise to the 
establishment of cement- works in the islands of Gotland and Oland, 
and at Kinnekulle. 

WJieu first stfirteMl, tlie Lomma cement- works prodncr^'i quintals 

(a 1*97 cwts.), but in 1890 more tlian -lOO,()()0 quintals n{‘ cement w'ere 
manufactured at Lomma and its branch works at Linihajnn. In 1900, 
there weiv* altogether i* cntfraf-work.^ in »Swe<ien. \\ ith l.^idO workmen 
and a lurnont of 1,259, oSil quintals, valund at 4,21 4, oOo kronor. The 
number of vcmrul-fouiuines was 12. with 729 workrne:. and a value of 
turnoul of 2, 055, ()()() kronor. 

The develojunent of cement- works in re(‘ent limes will be seen from 
the tollowing fig’ure-’ (a krona -- J*io shilling or 0*268 dollar): 


vcra^rt**!. Vuluf (»J' jiroiluctiou. lTnj)orts Exports. 

lS7‘j N) auS/MlO kronor. 28r),(.K)() kronor. 204.0<K) kronor. 

KS81 S,') ;182.(X)0 

issouo i,ou:u)(K» noo.ooo ;uo,o(x) 

ISUl !».') ’ OHMH) I !»T1.(XX) » 

ISUU(M) ;!.,ri2,(XK> ^ 1U5,000 ^ 

In * GS.tXM) 1.277.tXK) 


In IIHH), is;;, lio quintals were r (ported to 1 Denmark, 144,42<» to 
Russia. 92,!i2x to Finland, and 4,s49 to other countries: total 425,643 
([!un tals. 

Mortar, too, is to s(Miie extent macufc lured on a wholesale scale. 
In tlif*re won* 4 morlar-faetto ‘ at. work, their turnout being 

foi a valm* of *1 !•;».( Mid kronor. 


Earthenware. 

Of the more reeent (postglacial and glacial) beddings which occur 
in Sweden ~ ujiper gray clay, lower gray clay, and stratified clai^ — 
it is ])rinci})aIlA* the* two latter which are Avorked to form ordinary, not 
fireproof, bricks (with an elasticity of compression of 100 — 200 kilograms 
per square centimeter), <lra in-pipes, pantiles, earthenware vessels, and 
Dutch tilc‘s. 

Brickyards are to be found in all parts of the kingdom. For baking 
ordinary bricks, the old kilns, Avhich were heated with wa)od, have had 
increasingly to give way to annular kilns, in which the heat is main- 
tained continuously, the fuel being usually coal-dust. The first annular 
kiln was constructed in 1873 by the Skane Cement Company. At all 
the larger brickyards, machines are now^adays employed to* shape the 
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bricks, in place of hand-labour. A serious obstacle to the development 
of this indtistry is the shoH period (from three to four months in sum- 
mer) during which the manufacture is pursued. To obviate this, special, 
well constructed drying kilns have been introduced in one or two places 
to render it possible for the unbaked bricks to be dried quickly and 
thoroughly before their insertion in the baking-kiln. 



Gustafshery Foitcry- Works. Workshop for Hnndprvssiog. 


In the carboniferous formation of Skane, alternate strata of «)al 
and fireproof clay occur in many places. By reason of this convenient 
supply of fuel, a very extensive earthenware industry has arisen in 
that province; about 40 % of the coal raised is used in the manufacture 
of fireproof products out of the accompanying clay, such as fire-bricks, 
possessing the power of resisting fire to a greater or less degree (elasticity 
of compression 100 — 200 kilograms per square (centimeter), clinker-baked 
hard bricks (elasticity of compression 300 — .'>(.)0 kilograms per square 
centimeter) for canal structures, facades, etc., and salt-glazed drain- 
pipes and earthenware of various kinds. 

Of the factories making these goods, Hoganas deserves special 
notice. It was founded in 1798 but did not begin to make fire-bricks 
until 1827. The salt-glazed earthenware bottles, etc., from Hoganfts have 
long been highly prized, and in recent years the company have extended 
the range of their manufacture to include ornamental articles, decorated 
in majolica colours, and also discharge-pipes, etc., which, when made ot 
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eaiTthenware, resist the aotion of chemical , agents better than when made 
of metal. The clays obtained at BJuf and at Stahbarp, the latter be- 
longing to Hoganas, are fireproof in an eminent degree, being capable 
of resisting a temperature of 2,100'’ C. The BillesholmSjuf Company 
was formed in 1K70, and the Slcromherga Company in the latter 

also makes hard-baked ])aving-stones, which have a hardness almost 
equal to that of emery. 



(Justofsberg ^\tttvrg-^Yorks. Ktuptying a Biacuit oven. 


In spite of the large (juantity of quartz and quartz-stone to be 
found in Sweden, tlie manufacture of Imicks of that material is 
very limited. With regard to the shape of the bricks, that known 
as the »normal sha])e» is usually adopted now in southern and western 
Sweden; the dimensions are 250x 120x 6.") millimeters; but in eastern 
Sweden and in the greater j^art of the country as a whole the old and 
larger shajie is retained, with dimensions of ;iO()x 150x 75 millimeters, 
though that size is far less convenient to deal with and to trans])ort. 

In colour, fire-bricks are most often yellow, while the ordinary bricks 
are red or else more or le.ss yellowish fiainy, according to the comj)Osition 
of the clay used and the nature of the brick-kiln. 

The production of fire-bricks in 1600 amounted to 160,585 metric tons; 
no great amount of increase has taken place in recent years. In the same 
year, 35,846 tons of clay for clinkers \vere turned out. Engaged in the 
manufacture of bricks there were no less than 492 hricTiyards, employ- 
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inp; 1(),3;57 workmen. The 
manufacture, estimated in 
value at 10,412,<K)() kronor, 
included l,ir)S,()S4 quintals 
of fire- and facade bricks, 
l,i)l>4 quintals of floor- and 
wall tiles, 225,801 quintals 
of ])ipes and i>arts of pipini^ 
as well as 288 million ordi- 
nary bricks and clinkers, 
and 28 million pan -tiles. — 
There were 10 stone- and 
earfhrnivare factories, with 
438 employees and a ])ro- 
ductiou value of 1,238,000 
kronor. ^ 

Swe.<len is now able to 
dispose of more bri<‘ks than 
it re(piivcs to ])iirchase. The 
imports of earl heuwart* 
^oods are ni'vcrtheless very 
<*«»nsidci'able. Apart from 
china and kindred ware 
of a hitcher quality, treated 
in the foilowin.i^ |)ara^j:raph, 
the imports in 1900 had 
a total value- of 1,319,000 
kronor, consisting for the most part of all kinds of l)ricl\s. the coarser 
qualities coming from Norway, and the fim‘r from Pln^land. .Moreover, 
the raw material, clay, is im]>orted, chiellv from Kn^land, to a value 
of 514,000 kronor (included in the above hgures). The exports in 1900 
w'ere as follows: clay to a value of 185,000 kronor, bricks 1,977,000 kro- 
nor (fire-bricks, et<‘., 737,000 kronor, ordinary bricks and clinkers 1,237,000 
kronor, pan-tiles 3,000 kronor), and ])ij)es, ])arts of piping?, etc., to a value 
of 727,000 kronor, making a total of 2,8S9,0O<) kronor, or considerably 
more than the iinj)orts. Pii’e-bri<’ks are sent to the adjacent c(iuntries 
(including Hussia), ordinary bricks and clinkers chiefly to Denmark and 
Germany, pipes and ])arts of jdjnng chiefly to Denmark. 

('hinaware (Pottery). 

Chinaware is made at two large factories, llorstrand and trustafs- 
herg, the former in Stockholm city, the latter in its vicinity. The Rr>r- 
strand factory was founded in 1728; in 1782 it was united with the 

^ A krona — I JO shilling or 0*268 dollar. A quintal == l’i»7 cwts. 



Sped Hit’ll t\f £!ors( ro Hfl Pofft’ri/. 
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Marieberg fac^torv, founded 
in 17;)8 but laid down already 
in 1788. These two factories 
nianufa(itured chinaware for 
douiestic use, tiles for stoves, 
and ornaiiH^ntaJ artieJe^s. 

Since Rr»r.strand has 

SI i e( ‘essfu 1 ly in anu fact iired 
so-called flint -china, with a 
trans])arent glazing, (^ns- 
tafsberg was esttablished in 
1827. and for the first few 
decades of its j*ar(‘er ])ro- 
diK^ed the same wares as 
Rr»rstrand. Between IS'W) 
and <*nergeti<‘ eitorts 

were made to develop and mo- 
dernize both factories. In re- 
cent years they have worked 
to some (‘Ntenl on the same 
I Lues, with regar<l for in si a nee 
to service's. Vi'ises, elc., lnit 
hav(‘ also each <leveloj)ed spe- 
(dal lint'S of theii’ <»wn. Thus, 

Rdrstrand turns '»ui china- 
ware (d’ genuine fei>par as 
ai'io ornamental tile stoM's, 
and has devoted atlention to 
tile new est 4 vies ot‘c<dour-d<‘- 
coi't tion in ceramic. Gustafs- 
berg has attained renown for 
its lieautiful arliclt's in '-Pa- 
rian marl) lev, usually re[)ro- 
ductions of pieces of scul]»- 
ture, and for its unglazed 
jasper ware (A\’edgewoo(l). 

The raw material employed i.s imported, largely from England, 
though a certain jiroportion of home-produced clay is also used; thus, 
refractory clay is obtained in Skane t.ir England, flint or quartz from 
Denmark or France. The present heads of the firms, iih Almsfrom 
at ROrstrand, and TP. Odclherg at Gustafsherg, have done a great 
deal to j)romole the development of the ceramic industry in Sweden. 
The choicer kinds of pottery made in Sweden occupy a very promi- 
nent position for their artistic excellence. See further section: Art 
Industry. 



Sffccimni of Itorstrand Pottery. 
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Between 1870 and 1880, the value of production at the Swedish 
chinaware factories amounted to 1,930,000 kronor annually; during the* 
succeeding decade, to 2,491,000 kronor; and between 1890 and 1895, to 

2.734.000 kronor annually. In the year 1900, it is stated to have been 

3.270.000 kronor; for real china the amount was only 626,000 kronor, 
the remainder representing the value of the manufacture of faience ware. 
The number of workmen employed at the two factories named, in 19(X), 
was 1,825. The amounts of imports and exports, calculated according 
to their Aalue, were (in kronor a l*]o shilling or O s 68 dollar): 

A'alue of Imports. A^alue of Exports. 


Averages. Real China. Faience. Real China. Faience. 

1871/80 208.01K) kr. 101,000 kr. 5,000 kr. 52, (XK) kr. 

1881/90 308,()(X) > 316,000 » 46,000 > 347,000 > 

1891 95 652.000 > IKi.CXX) > 73,000 > 380,000 » 

1896 00 924,000 > 379,000 * 89,000 » 146,0(K» » 

In 1900 ‘ 993.000 410,000 > 10,000 > 64,000 » 


Under the heading of faience are included in the exjiorfs and iinj>orts returns: 
Butch tiles, stove-oruauieiits, crockery, glazed and iiuglazed, multi-coloured brick 
building ornaments, terracotta goods, terralitli, majolica, imitation china, and other 
varieties of faience ware. 

The aboA*e figures ])oint to a great incTease in the use of china 
in Sweden. In s])ite of the excellence of the gOf>ds turned out by 
Swedish nianufacturers, Avhich (*ircumslance sooner or later is likely to 
sei’iire a market abroad for them, the exports hav(' hitherto been but 
inconsiderable, and haA*e for the greater j)art gone to Norway.^ 

Dutch Tile and Earthenware Manufacture. 

Tile stoA^es and artitdes of stone and earthen Avare were probably 
first manufactured in Sweden in the 17th century; uj) to thali^timc, and 
even later, open fireplaces were in vogue. A. J. Westman, stoA e-builder, 
did a great deal between 1840 and .1850 towards deA^eloping the branch 
of industry he himself ])ursued. For making Dutch tiles plastic stratified 
clay -marl is used, a plentiful supply of which is found in many places 
all OA^er the country. The clay found near Uppsala has long been con- 
sidered the best for the manufacture of tiles, and has found a market 
also abroad. In that town there are several tile factories, among which 
the Ux>pmla — Elccby occupies a very prominent position. 

The Dutch tile industry has recently develoj)ed a greater variety 
in ornamentation and in pattern and over-glaz.e colours; the finer types 
of stove tiles in appearance approach the »majoli(;a» and are also de- 
signated l)y that name. The splendid majolica stoA*es made at Rorstrand 
are of foreign raw material. 

^ The clccreaHC in the export of 1900 is probably owing, at any rate in some measure, 
to a cireumstanec already pointed out several times in the prc<*cding, that since the repeal 
of the SwedisL-NoTwegian Commerce Treaty (see p. 190), the figares bearing upon the export 
to Norway have been very incomplete. 
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At some stove tile factories there are also dishes and pots made of 
ordinary plastic clay, with or without glazing. For making salt-glazed 
earthenware or so-called stoneware, refractory clay is employed. This 
industry thrives specially at Hbganas and Skromhcrga, in the province 
of Skane. 

The export and import figures for tiles and crockery are included 
in those for faience — see above (section: Chinaware). With regard 
to the manufacture in the country, it was valued in 1900 at 1,808,000 
kronor for tiles, and 1,288,000 kronor for earthenware. 

Lime* 

Several geological formations, for. instance the primary formation, 
the Silurian, the Cambrian, and the chalk formation, yield the raw 
material necessary for the production by industrial means of carbonate 
of lime. At lime works, limestone is burned to form quicklime; at chalk- 
works, loose chalk in its natural state is washed and purified. 

Limeworks are found in lo of the LRns in the country. The largest 
number are in tlic ])rovince of Skfine; after that come the Liins of Skara- 
borg, Orebro, and Gotland. In 1900, there were dl limeworks, employing 
1,048 hands. The turnout amounted to 1,574,891 hectoliters, valued at 
1,898,000 kronor. The number of cbalkworks was 10, employing 87 work- 
men and with a turnout of 173,594 quintals, valued at 222,000 kronor. 
(A hectoliter — 8*5 cubic feet. A quintal = 1'9 7 cwts.). 

In 19(K), there wer(^ imports to Sweden of 28,888 hectoliters of lime, 
at a value of 89,000 kronor; the imports of chalk were still less in 
amount. In the same year there were exports of 84,242 hectoliters of lime 
at a value of 100,000 kronor, and of chalk at a value of 107,000 kronor. 

Kicsd'guhr or infusorial silica, consisting of the silicious skeleton 
of a diatomean, is found in considerable layers in Sweden both at 
Osby, in Skane, and in Lappland. Its chief use is as an isolating 
medium for steam boilers, baker’s ovens, etc., and for dynamite. In 1900 
there were two factories for the preparation of this article, with a 
turnout valued at about 15, OIK) kronor. 

Glass Manufacture. 

Glass has been manufactured in Sweden since the decade of 1841/50, 
when a glass-work was established in Stockholm, but the industry does 
not seem to have reached to any degree of development until about 
the middle of the 18th century. At that time some of the works still 
in existence were started: Limmared in VestergOtland, 1740, Kosta in 
Sm&land, 1741, SandO on an island in the Angerman elf, 1750, Liljedahl 
in Vermland, 1781. Subsequently, new works also have been started: 
Reijmyra in OstergOtland, 1808, and £da, Surte, Glafva, etc. 
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The great development and scope of the glass industry in Sweden 
in recent years has caused the works in general to take up special 
lines, lieijmyra and Kosta chiefly make ornamental glass and superior 
kinds of crystal glass articles for domestic use; Limmared, chemists’ 
glass wares; Sando and Glnfm, window-glass; Fda, Surte, and Liljedahlj 
bottle-glass; Pidrhcry and Fdrekoj^, lainj)-glasses, oil-reservoirs, etc. 

At the larger glass-works, 
the old long furnaces, ligated 
with wood, have given pince 1o 
n'generati ve gas-fnrnaces with 
open Cl leibles. As fuel may be 
used either wood, sawdust, or ])eat. 

At some ])laees anotlier system 
of furnaces has also been in- 
troduced, in wliich there are 
^ — 12 covered in and very large 
smelting vats, eaeli large etiough 
to contain oOt) kilngraiiis 

of molten glass: tlies(‘ funiaces 
arc heated by a coal-tire. Im- 
]iroved metluxls of pressing and 
grinding glass, an<l of (‘tcdiing 
u])on it, liavc been intro<lneed; 

Swedish glass (*aii lay claim to 
having reached a very high stand- 
ard in alim>st all lu’anches of 
tlie indnstry. In tlie artistic 
grinding of ami eleliing on glass, 
tlie ])rodr'‘tions oi' several Swedish glass-works, esjiecially lieijmyra and 
K(#-ta, will bear eomjiarison with tliose of almost any similar factory in 
the world. Tlu' manufacture of large sheets of plate-glass for windows 
and mirrors, is not yet carried on in Sweden, and hence there is a large 
import of tliat kind of glas.s for modern shops. 

In the glass industry, the Kronoberg, Verm laud, and Elfsborg Lans 
come tirst; tluw iiianufactiired more than half the total turnout, which 
in 1900 Avas estimated at the value of 8,725,000 kronor (a I’lo shilling). 
Of that total, 000 kronor Avere allotted to glass dishes, jars, 

bottles, and flasks (ungroiiiid), 1,970,000 kronor to plate-glass for Avin- 
dows and mirrors, and 3,3(51,000 to other kinds of glass-ware. BetAveen 
1870 and 1880 the production for the \Adiole country had a value of 
2,(>54,0(K) kronor annually, iu tlie next decade of 3,008,000 kronor, and 
in 1891/1900 of 5,841,000 kronor. The number of glass-factories in 1900 
was 56, employing 5,702 workmen. 

Both the imports and exi)orts of glass are considerable, the latter, 
however, is in excess of the former. In 1900, the imports were valued 



Spcrimenit of Glass-naro from Meijmyra. 
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Glass Bou'l from Meijmyra. 

Height: 44 centimeters. Diameter: 52 centimeters 
(Or respectively 17*s and 20*5 inches.) 


at 1,708,000 kronor, 805,000 
kronor being for plate-glass 
for windows and mirrors; 
most of the glass imported 
comes from Belgium. One 
article which might very 
well be manufactured in 
Sweden but which is im- 
ported in increasingly large 
quantities, is ])hotographic 
drj'^-plates; in 1900, the value 
of the im]>ort of that article 
alone was 207,000 kronor. — 
The exjyorts of glass-ware 
in 1900 reached the value 
of o,14;i,000 kronor, of which 
881,000 kronor were for glass 
dishes, bottles, etc., and 
2,2(52,000 kronor for other 
kinds not specified. More 
than 91 % of the total ex- 
ports were sent to England. 

Bounded f/lass or tjlass- 
dust was manufactured at 
one factory in 1900, the 
value of production being 


♦5,000 kronor. — Painting on glass and china was carried on at four 


factories in the same year, the value of production being (58,000 kronor. 
— Mirrors are made by lining sheets of glass with amalga;.n; that is 


usually carried on as a handiwork trade. There are, however, a few 
factories engaged in the manufacture of plate-glass for mirrors. 


• Feat Manufacture. 

In Sweden there are about 4 million hectares of peat-mosses avail- 
able for the production of peat; their average depth is 2 meters. 
Every hectare of medium quality peat-moss yields nearly 2,000 tons 
of prepared peat; the total area, therefore, of mosses corresponds to 8 
thousand million tons of peat for fuel, which, on the supposition that 
peat possesses half the heating power of coal, is equivalent to 4 thousand 
million tons of coal, or enough fuel to last for centuries. With the 
exception of Russia, there is no country in Europe having such a 
plentiful supply of peat as Sweden, and scarcely any country has peat 
of so good a quality. 




Sweden, 


54 


Glass•^y are from Kosfa. 
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Peat lias of old been used as fuel for domestic jmrposcjs in those districts 
^vhere \>ood is scarce. The peat-mosses are for such purposes worked up into 
pieces of ]ieat are cut out by hand, and are then loft on the ground 
to dry, when the jierceiiUge of water dwreases to 25-~:)0 (raw moss-peat contains 
from 7r> lip to 00 % of water). The size of the peat pieces varies, but in 
order to bcconu' w(dl dried they ought not to be larger than 20 x 16 x 8 centi- 
meters (10X0X3 inches). Besides this method, which is the simplest and 
np to 1«40 wiis tlie one exclusively in use, there are also othtTs, in which the 
peat, prior to the moulding, is crushed with addition of water into a tliick pulp, 
which is subscqnenlly carted out on the drying-grounds and moulded hy means 
of a grate or else simply by means of an iron-scratch. This so-callcMl crushed 
peat has the advantages, jiartly of becoming more uniform, inasmuch as different 
layers of peat iu the moss can thus lie mixed together, jmrtly of more easily 
getting dried in changeable weather. A third way of ]»rej»ariiig ]»eat jirodneiss 
the so-called tubular peat. In this, the is also crushed, hut without the 

addition of water, ami is afterwards •monlded into tubular strings, which arc left 
to dry on rai ks. 

Nowadays liie making of iieat is also carried on iiptm a large scale for sale. 
Crushed }teat as well as macl.ine-made peat or couipresscd ]»cat is made for th(^ 
purpose. Ill the mannfaeture oi the former, the i»cat is woiked in a hori/ontal 
semi-circnlar w'oodcii box, in the middle line of whic h is lixeti an iron or wooden 
shaft, furnished with obli(p:oh }>roje(’ting iron blades; this shaft also connected 
with a small pump, which carriers water into the box. The shaft, fiiruished with 
blades, is put isi rot^ition through a horse-gear-, jiortahlo engine-, or petroleum 
motor. In the t) reparation of compressed ]>eat the different layers of jicat are 
urst dug out and well mi\e<l, after which the ]>eat is monlded, without adding 
W'ater, into bricks in a macliine resembling a brick-press. Tlie percentage of water 
in compressed peat is reduced to 22. 

AlteiiMits have been made to refine peat so as to jirodncc? from it a more 
concentrated form of fuel, partly as jieat-coal, and partly as powdiTod )>oat. The 
manufacture of bricklets doc.s not now’ meet with any teclinical obstacles, anti the 
brickl'its get the same sjiccific gravity as fossil coal, or e^en become somewhat 
heavier. But the heating capacity of the bricklets is hut slightly greater than 
that of ordinary Tnacliiiie-made ])(^at, while the cost of production becomes about 
twice as high. Pcat-coiil seemed at first to jiromise well, but no fully ^Satisfactory 
method for its production at a reninuerative rate has yet been discovered. Where 
it would be desirable to use peat in the form of charcoal, for instance in blast- 
furnaces, burning the peat in an ordinary charcoal kiln would seem to be the best 
method in this cenntry, iiiasinnch as that does not involve, any expensive plant. 
— Peat-coal not made into bricklets, is certainly heavier than tjharcoal, but it is 
more than twice as voluminous as fossil coal, although per w’eight it possesses 
about the same heating capacity. 

Powdered peat is a new product, obtained by air-drying the peat until it 
contains 40 — 46 % of w^atcr, after which the rest of the wat(T evaporates by 
kiln-drying. With some varieties of peat it is i>ossible, siilisequent to drying, 
to remove the fibrous part of the peat, which is suitable for use as a textile sub- 
stance; this naturally reduces the final cost of production of the powdered peat. 
Powdered peat fed into an oven where a flame has been kindled, ignites at once 
and produces a very considerable heat which lasts a long time. Should the financial 
side of the production prove favourable, there is every reason to suppose that this 
form of fuel will be very extensively employed. As fuel, peat has in general up 
to date occupied but a very subordinate position in comparison with wood and 
fossil coal, it seems, though, as if gradually a change will take place in this 
respect. In 1901 there were in Sweden 27 peat factories, with a production 
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value of 284,000 kronor. As a rule, however, peat is consumed at the place of 
production, and it is hence impossible to make an accurate statement as regards 
the total jiroduction for the country; it is estimated, though, as amounting to a 
value of somewhat more than 1 million kronor annually.^ There are consumed 
35 t\ 40 thouBaud tons in metallurgic works alone. ^ 

Everytliing scorns to jfoijjt in the direction that peat deserves to gain a more 
extensive use. Every form oi' fuel is judged of at large according to its heating 
cjiiiacity, which is arrived at, oillicr l»y experiiiumtal burning of given quantities, 
<n* by calorimetric analysis. From such analysis Professor P. Klason has 
ascertained that 10 tons of coal are equivalent to 18 tons of machine-made peat, 
20 tons of cnt-]K'at, ai»d 20 tons of firewood. The jjrice of dry cut-]»eat at the place 
of )>ro(lu ion is now (iiioten as being 4 kronor )ier metric ton, and of machine- 
made ])eat r» — 6 kronor. 'I'hc average price of fossil < oal at Swi disb }>orts during 
the years 1 801/1 0o() was i8T)i» kmnnr. l»rjccs of pine jli(\voo<i )ia\L. »i^eri coii- 
si<ierably during the last f<;w years and may he now said ro ranm' i’ 12 kronor 
a?id u]m:nds for a fathom of four cubic nieters, each • nj»n- Tnet<T lo a weight 
of .375 kilouraiiis,^ — which works out at about 8 kronor }a‘]‘ ton. On the 
basis of these ])rices, inacliin(‘-madr. ])eat at the ]dace of proilnction would, as 
regards the. heating \alne. be half as (‘xj^ensive as fossil coal jiirl 30 j>er cent 
claiaper than 3>ine tirewood, and cut-peat still cheaper. When costs of freight 
are ad<ie«i, tlie conquirison becomes more <‘omplicated. 7'he disadvantages with 
regard to ])eat are its btdng ^^o voluminous and containing such a great )>ercentage 
of ashes. 

One more wa\ in which i)cal is made use of, still remains to be mentioned, 
viz. as moss-litter and peat-uionld' for disinfecting purposes. For the making 
of thes(\ the incompletely mouldered layers in the mosses, so-called white-moss 
]>eat, are used. 'Ili<‘se an^ air-dried and grated in machines, after which the 
finest dark iu»w({er, the jK-at- mould, is separated from the fibrous elastic substance 
in the moss-litter by means ol a bolting-machine; each kind is by itself 
compressed into i)ales. Moss-litter is admirably adepted for strewing on the 
floors of cattle-stalls. It makes an especially soft, elastic, and dry bed for the 
animals, is a good absorluuit of fluid substances and takes up gasiform, evil- 
sinelliug oik's: in brief, at ^h(^ same time as it takes uj) the dung, it retains its 
full inaimriiig value, and also jmrifies the atinosplicrc in the cow-house. Moss- 
litter besid makes a good j»ackiiig material. 

A^eat-mould le nds itself spe<*iaJiy well to the pnr])OS(;s of a iiiglit-soii, inasmuch 
as it lias till- virtue of entirely removing the evil odour of excrement. The peat- 
mould is ]>est apj)ii(!d liy means of a initcnt self-strewer. I»y virtue of the slightly 
acid nature of peat -mould it is also a powerful disinfectant for the destruction 
of contagion-lieariiig bacteria*; its capacity as such may he considerably intensified 
by an a<lditioji of 2 — .3 fi of sulplniric acid. Peat-mould makes an excellent 
manure for corn and sugar-bcids, subsequent to its being saturated with waste lye 
from the sugar fui'tories. 

In 1901 there were in Sweden .39 moss-litter and peat-mmild factories, with 
a production value of 493,000 kronor. — In 1902, by act of the Riksdag, a Fund 
of 1,500,000 kronor was formed for the support of the peat industry by granting 
advance loans on moderate teims. The State, has besides of late contributed to 
the encouragement of the jicat industry by the employment of an e^rpe^^t in the 
peat manufacture, together with an assistant. — At Fmnialjunga, in Skaiie, there 
is a school for instruction in the peat industry. 

‘ A krona = 1*10 shilling or 0-2()8 dollar. A ton = metric ton k 2,204 Ihs, A cubic 
meter = 35-32 cubic feet. A kilogram = 2 204 Ihs. A fathom of pine firewood is.thns equal 
to about 141 cubic feet or about 3,300 lbs, A krona per metric ton = 1*12 ehilling per 
English ton k 2,240 lbs. 
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Gothenburg Gas-workn. Gas-meter Testinn-Room. 
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Charcoal. 


The Swedish statistics of industry include in the group now under discussion 
the manufacture also of charcoal; in 1900 there was as much as 28,223,880 
hectoliters jirodiiced (a hectoliter = 3*f)32 cubic feet), at an assessed value of 
14,084,000 kronor. The total number of factories producing it was stated to 
be 504, employing 7,045 hands. The greatest turnout was in the Koj)}»arborg 
Lilli, its value being 3 million kronor; then came the Lans of (jefleborg, Vester- 
noriiand, and Orebro, each with a turnout valued at 1- 3 million kronor. — 
A detaih'd ac(‘ount of this niamifacture has been given above (section: Tlie Iron 
and Steel industry). 


Gas and Acejylcne, 

Gas was iirsl us(‘(l as an illnnrinant in Goihcfnlnirg m 184(), in 
Xnrrko])ing^ in 1852, and in Stockholm in Js.5;). Tht'i •; wf‘re 27 ^^as- 
works 111 S\v(‘don in 10<M), employing 903 hands and manufacturing 
cubic meters of gas (more than half of which was produced 
at tlu‘ Sto(‘klif)lm gasworks), and 93,312 quintals of coal-tar.* — The 
annual con.-^nnipl ion of ga.'^ in Slot;kbolm f(»r the five-year periods 
IS.’ir) 19IHI has Mvm’jiged 13* i, 19'7, 20* i, 23*9, 30*4, 35*2, 44*9, 56* i, and 
75*s cubi<‘ meters ]*er inhabilaiit. In 1900 it was as much as 85*5. In 
(TOthen))ui*g and Mahno tin* figin*es for 1893 were 35 and 48 re'^]>ectively. 

Gas\N«»rks hast* as a rule been originated by ])rivalf* companies, 
but idle towns have Tes“rved to tJiemselve.s the right of taking them 
er af1<'r a 4M*?‘tain r.nmber of years. In the large towns the gasworks 
fwiiii a V(U'y aj>]jreriat>Je s(»urc(‘ of ineome (that of Stockholm in 19()1 
yielded a jjrijfit of nearly 1-, a million ki’Oiior). .Hesides being used as an 
iliuniinant and a heating agent in doniestie cooking, gas is employed 
as 11 <lririn(f jHurer in gas motors. motors are exceedingly con- 

ve^brnt • ad easily jiianagiMl, espeeiaily wlien a ])o\ver not exceeding 
ten iiorse-|»owei* is reipiired. 

As already mentioned above, gas is now used as a kind of fuel in bouseholds 
(there are about, 40,000 gas stoves in use in Stockholm alone); occ^asionally 
also in thos(! imlustrial establishments where an e\en and easily regulated heat 
is reipiired, what is called gem;rator-gas is made use of, the fuel, i>referably'coal, 
Imiiig transformed into gas ]>efore being UM:d as a lieating agent. Waier-cfas, 
used so much abroad, esjiecially in America, lias not yet been at all generally 
introduced into Sweden, though now that A. J^ellwik, a Swede*, has discovered 
an economical metliod of ])roduciiig it, it is likely to gain favour. 

The coal-tar produced at the large gas '\orks is used to make asphalte, 
carbolic ae id, creosote and other .oils, which are used for im}u*egnating wood and 
paste-board. For the tigiires of tlio import and export of coal-tar see Table 92, 
page 007, and for the wanufadm^e of coke see page 713. — It has not proved 
remunerative to ]»res(irve the sulphur present in the composition used to purify 
gas; the ammonia, on the other hand, that is given off in the process, is col- 
lected at some of the larger gasworks, chieffy in the form of sulphate of ammonia, 

* A cubic meter »- 35'32 cubic feet. A quintal =^1*97 cwts. 
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Suprrpho8p]uite and Sulphuric acid Factory, Uehhiyhorg. 


A new form of illuminant has been in use since about 1895: 
Acetylene gas. That gas is now generated by a very simple process, 
viz, the action of water on calcium carbide^ that commodity being itself 
obtained by the r(Mhiction of lime and charcoal in an electric kiln. 
A kilogram (2*2 lbs) of calcium carbide, the manufacture of which at 
present may be said to cost less than 25 ore (about 3 d.), produces 
about 0*3 cubic meters (somewhat more than 10 cubic feet) of acetylene 
gas. This new illuminating agent has spread very rapidly, lowing to 
its unrivalled luminosity and the facility with which it can be pro- 
duced. The requisite electrical power for the manufacture of calcium 
carbide is ready to hand at a very cheap rate in the numerous Swedish 
waterfalls, and as far as one can now judge there are excellent pro- 
spects of a production of this illuminant on a large scale in Sweden; 
unfortunately, in this case as in many others, enterprise has been 
hitherto checked by the incompleteness and uncertainty of the law 
respecting the rights to turn the waterfalls to account. The new legisla- 
tion recently gained (see p. 892), is consequently also here very wel- 
come. — In 1897 a calcium carbide factory was established at the 
Trollhattan falls by ,G. de Laval (of late transformed in an experimental 
factory for zinc-smelting). Yet several others have been started since. 
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0 . CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

From a technical standpoint this industry has attained a high 
degree of development in many branches in Sweden, though the actual 
bulk of turnout is still, as a rule, inconsiderable, which fact is to be 
attributed to the usual difficulties with regard to exporting from Sweden. 

The estahlishmeutft i'Oming under the heading of chemical industry 
are classified as follows in the official factory statistics, and the number 
of factories arul of workjnen and also the value of production amounted 
in 1900 to; 


Faclorifes. 

Workmen. 

Valne of Production. 

Inorganic acids, bases, and salts 32 

Fertilizers etc 72 

Explosives 10 

Dyes and miscellaneous preparations... 133 

291 

921 

364 
768 

2,r)50.(X)0 kronor. 

5.234.000 

3.349.000 

4.152.000 

Total 256 

2,644 

1.1, 285,000 kronor. 


Under this lieading the match-making industry might also have 
been included (cf. above, page 822). The number of factories, if that be 
taken into account, would be as many as 27(>, the number of workmen 
8,740, and the valm‘ of turnout 25,280,000 kronor. 

There seems to be every chance of Sweden making considerable 
advance in the fufure with regard to chemical industiy. In certain 
hranches dev(dopim nt has been checked by the circumstance already 
referred to, that bithtvrto, with us, attention has been centered round 
inorganic chemistry rather than ortfamc — caused by our rich supply 
of minerals, even of relatively rart; kind. Naturally, this does not 
mean th. /• organic chemistry has been neglected in Sweden, this country 
bei.::g, as well known, among the most prominent with regard to chemical 
researches. Bui, with us, imiuediate impulses have been wanting to a 
wider study of the most important part of organic chemistry — aromatic 
chemistry — inasmnch as the chief raw material, (coal and) coal-tar, is 
almost lacking in Sweden. And, moreover, the comjdete laboratories 
required for modern organic chemistry, are more easily to be had in 
wealthier countries. 


Siilphiirle acid. 

Sulphuri(^ acid is usually produced in conjunction with the prepa- 
ration of superphosphate, for which it is dire(*tJy required. It is also 
used in large quantities in the production of hydrochlorid acid, nitric 
acid, and in stearine candle factories, factories making explosives and 
German yeast, and for many other purposes. In 1900 there were 7 

* A krona - l iO shilling or 0 208 dollar. 
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snl}>hurio acid luanufaotories, employing 39 workmen and with a turnout 
of 351,082 quintals, valued at 989,<K)0 kronor.^ Between 1870 and 1880 
the aiimiaJ turnout was only 4<MH)0 quintals, in the next dec'ade 112,(X)0 
quintals, and in 1891 1900 326,447 <pintals. The import in 1900 was 
18,538 quintals, valued at 185,(.KX) kronor; the export was not worth 
mentioning. There was an import in the same year of no less than 
201,516 ({iiiutals of sulphur and flowers of sulphur, at a value of 
1,814,000 kronor. In tlie quiiupieuninms from 1861 <»5 to 1896 1900, this 
same im]K>rt amounted to res])eetively 1,705, 2,740, 3.190, 8.726, 14,085, 
32,730. 72,208. and 131.171 quintals ]>er annum. 

riilorato. 

Chlorate an indi'Spensahle *ingrt‘di(‘nt in mateln's, <‘ertain fireworks, 
and particular kinds of o-nnpowder: since the electrolytic method was 
know.j it has he»‘n iuannfa«*tured in Sweden, the eleelrie current required 
being generat» il from waterfalls. Tln^ first cliloratc factory, and proba])ly 
at the same time the first elect rcchemieal estahlishnient in Sweden, w’as 
founded in 1^93 at tin* instigation (d Director 0, Cdr/smf ]>y Iht* Stock- 
holm SuperjdiosphfOe Manufacturing Do., Ltd., at JMuusJk), A vesta, on 
the banks of the rivt*r Dahdfven, close to one of the wati‘rfa]ls in its 
course. The electric current sets ehiorie gas fret* from a chloride of 
alkali, whereu]>on, by acting U})on alkali hydrate, it forms alkali chlorates 
In 1900 there were two factories, *em]»loying 215 workmen, with a 
turnout valued at 797, 00() kronor. 

At Benf/fsfors' a factory was estahlislied in 1895 for the manufac- 
ture of caustic soda and hypochlorite of lime. 

The im])or1 of chlorate of ])otash and of soda ainounti*d in 1900 to 
3,683 qiiinlals, at a value of 221,<K>0 kroinu’, the ex]>ort ])eing assessed 
at 724,000 kronor.’ > 


Artificial Fertilizers. 

The manufacture of fi^rtiiizers containing phosphoric^ acid in the 
form called superphosphate eonimenced about the year 1871 ; this in- 
dustry has since then attained considerable dimensions. Though there 
occur in Sweden both conglomerate and apatite containing phosphate of 
lime, whicih affonl, when sufficiently purified, a suitable raw material 
for the production of superphosphate, it has proved necessary to import 
large quantities of rawr phosphate, cdiiefly from America, to supply the 
ncjeds of the Swedish factories. The phosphates of lime obtainable from 
Florida, Carolina, and other recently discjovered localities arc to be had 
in Sw-eden at prices which forbid all competition from home sourctes. 
On the other band, there exist in Sw^^den ex(.*.ellent possibilities for the 

* A quintal = l 97 cwta, A krona = 1*10 shilling or 0*208 dollar. 
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rise of an extensive manufacture of Thomas-phosphate; the iron-ores 
containing apatite, that occur in many places, especially at Grrftnges- 
berg and Gellivare, when worked by the basic Bessemer process, yield 
I)hosphate as a by-product in and along with the slag. It was not, 
however, until 1892 that this ])rocess was applied at Domnarfvet for 
the production of iron from Ihe GrRngesberg ores. In 1900 there existed 
8 factories making Thomas-phospbate, the total turnout amounting to 
13,()ol tons. It is very' problcuiatical if this figure can be much ex- 
ceeded, for the dcmaml itu* Thoiuas-ir(»i) in the count •"y will soon be 
fully satisfied. Some years ago <1<S97) atieni]»ts were made to turn the 
a])atite w'hich occurs so plentifully in Iht* ('»**!] i van. ore to advantage, 
Avithout producing Thomas-iron at the. same lime; Professor Wihorgh 
is the originator of this process, whiili consists in subjectMiir the (Tushed 
ore to a magnetic enrichment, after whidi the apatite se])arated otf is 
finely pulverized and smelled together Avith soda. The product thus 
(ditained got the nairu^ of Wiborgh-pbosphate, Avhich in (juality ])roved 
al)le to <*om])cte with both Thomas-phosphate and superphosphate. A 
factory engaged in the ]>roduotion of it Avas established at Svarton near 
Lulea, hut this ]>rod action is now discontinued. 

There exist in most proA’inces of Sweden a number of larger and 
smaller fa<*tories and bonegrinding mills making bone-dust or bone- 
manure. Ih'sides bone-dust there* is manufactured at some of them 
bone-fat, lauie-glue, and bone-charcoal. 

In years wlien the herring fishery is favourable, some part of the 
herring is devoted to th<^ ])n*paration of herring-oil (see above, page 813) 
and herring-guano; tlie process is to heat the herrings till the oil is 
Siicreted, after which what is left is pressed; the substance so obtained 
goes by llie name of tish-gnano. This i»;du.'^try is pursued in Gdteborg 
och ^oh » Jilin; in 1897 there Avere no less than 17 fa< 'tori es engaged in 
it, their turnout being Avorth 1,(H>4,0(K) kronor, of wdm^h 778,000 kronor 
was for guano. During some of the last years, hoAvever, this industry 
has been greatly impeded by reason of the poorness of the herring 
fishery. 

Some towns, for instance Stockholm, (lothenburg, and Karlstad> have 
establislied pudrette factories for using up refuse profitably. The total 
A^alue of the manufacture, lioAveA-er, iu 19(X) was only about 116,(X)0 
kronor. 

Figures relating to the manufacture of artificial fertilizers and to 
the import and export of them Avill be found aboA'e on page 516. 

Explosives. 

The manufacture of ordinary black gunpowder was knoAvn as early 
as the beginning of the 15th century. Black gunpowder isi produced 
from charcoal, sulphur, and potassium-nitrate. SAA^eden possesses natural 
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The Vinternken Dynamite Factory, near Stockholm. 
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supplies of charcoal and sulphur^ but potassium-nitrate has to be obtained 
artificially by soaking it out of the soil under stables and cattle sheds 
and mixing it for the purpose ydth potash. The production of potassium- 
nitrate was also effected by means of sj)ecial potassium-nitrate boxes, 
as they were termed, in which a mixture of soil, ashes, and urine was 
duly turned over in suc.b a way as to yield a tolerably large quantity. 

In previous times, since tlie age of Gustavus Vasa (1523/GO), when the manu- 
facture of gunpowder hecauie a national concern, the State hi vied so to say a 
saltpeter tax on all land; at first this took the form of a right to the disposal 
of all t Itjmter soil under cattleshcds etc., out of which State-appointed saltpeter- 
makers were required to boil the saltpeter for tiie usr; of the g<»v(‘rnmcnt gun- 
powder factories; later on, the landowners had to x»roYid(i the saltp’,iter themselves 
or pay an equivalent money fine. FYom 1815/93 the country .\.iS divided into 
so many saltimter-making districts for the management of the bn.si?iess connected 
with the levying of the tax etc., each district being under a director; at first the 
number of districts was 13, but it gradually dwindled, till at length, iu 1883, 
only tlu^ Vesterbotten district remained. The manufacture of saltjveter, in 1811/66, 
was under the supreme superintendence of a committee appointed for the purpose, 
subsequently of the artillery branch of the Military Department. In 1893 the 
State relinquished all concern with the inanuhicture, and at present probably none 
is made in the whole country, the small requirements of the commodity being 
supplied by import from abroad, principally from Germany. 

In tbo meantime, the manufacture of explosives bas entered upon a 
new phase; tbe year 1864 marks a new epoch in the technics of explo- 
sives, for it was then that the famous Alfred Nohcl established the 
Vintervilcen dynamite fac^tory, near Stockholm, the oldest of its kind 
in the world. The effective ingredient in dynamite is nitroglycerine, 
and this substance, obtained by treating glycerine Avith strong nitric 
acid, is far cheajHvr and far more efficaidous than ordinary g\in])owder. 
By iuixi ig nitrogly (serine with infusorial earth, a solid explosh^e sub- 
stance i^? obtaine.d, which is less dangerous to handle, and it is this 
which is called dynamite. Nitroglycerine can also be, (combined with 
other explosive, agents, giving rise to a number of explosive substances 
with differing qualities, suited for x^arious purjioses. Some of these 
combinations art*.: sebastine and ammoniac-gunpowder. 

Another very violent explosive is guncotton or nitrocellulose, ob- 
tained by treating cotton wdth strong nitric, acid. Nitrocellulose can 
also be (iombined with nitroglycerine; the form(*r tlum swells out or 
becomes gelatinized in the nitroglycerine. A gelatinized (jomposition of 
that nature is called blasting gelatine or gum-dynamite; if the gelati- 
nizing process be carried out in a suitable manner, the comj^osition, 
subsequent to drying, can be compressed into a horny, elastic substance, 
far less dangerous than guncotton to handle, hut quite as effective in use. 

Gelatinized and compressed guncotton is employed in tlie production 
of smokeless, or more properly almost smokeless, A^arieties of gunpowder. 
The fact of the matter is that the combustible ingredients of nitro- 
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glycerine and guncotton consist solely of uncoloured gases; this is 
naturally of immense importance, more especially in war. Since .1890 
smokeless powder has been used by the Sw'edish army. The first variety, 
called apyrite, was raaiiiifaclured by SlcoffUifid, a Swede, but subsequently 
the smokeless powder called Troisdorf gunpowder, from the (Trerman 
factory where it is .made, has been adopted in the Swedish army and 
is now ])rodnce(i at the government powder- factory of AJicr. This gun- 
powder consists merely of gum'otton that has been gelatinized by the 
admixture of alcohol and ether; it occurs in the form of small glittering 
scales. For cannon and tor])edoes, where a more, violent elfect is neede,d, 
a gelatinized mixture of nitroglyi*erine and nitro-eellulose is employed, 
called after its inventor Nobel gunpowder or l)allistite. 

It is no exaggerati(ni to say that Sweden has contrihulcd in a very 
extraordinary degree to the development of the ttadinics of explosives 
during the ])ast torty years; it has even been termed s.tbe classic land 
of modern technics of ex]>losi vesv. ih‘sides Alfred Nolxd’s inventions, 
dynamite and Noliel gunpowdtT, both epoch-making, the former as a 
blasting agent, the latter as a powder for war pnr]>oscs, there are several 
other ex))losiv(‘ agents, })otli etfectiv** and almost fr<*«* from danger in 
usage, which trace their origin from Sweden. It will be sufficient to 
mention here; bellite inventt*<l by C. Lamm (with its improvement: 
bellona), principally consisting of dinitro-lamzolc; this sn bstan(‘e is as 
tree from danger in ordinary handling as wax, even in contact with 
red-hot metals, nor does it explode if exposed to the influence of water; 
but if once given a ])owevful fulminate lighting, it dis])lays a very 
considerable explosive ]30wer. 

Among explosives are also to be reckoned match^cord^ percussion- caps 
and cartridges^ and also firetvorks; the latter are chiefly manufactured 
to supply the needs of the army. 

All kinds of explosives, both for public and private reciirirements, 
are made in the country, the manufacture approximately meeting the 
total demand as the iiiiport and export are about equal in amount. 

The following figures atford a general idea of the progress of this 
industry in Sweden since 186G: 


Average. Factories. W'orkmen. Value of Production. * 

1866/70 1 40 129, (XX) kronor. 

1871/75 2 124 498,000 » 

1876/80 5 127 599, (K)0 > 

1881/85 6 116 613,000 > 

1886.'90 5 141 648,000 » 

1891/95 10 225 910, OUO > 

1896/00 12 326 1,836,000 > 

In 1900 11 394 2,702,000 > 


In 1900 there were, besides, 4 match-cord and fuse factories em- 
ploying 10 hands; the total turnout was valued at 72,000 kronor. 

* A krona — - I'lO shilling or 0 268 dollar. 
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Ammunition and cartridge factories were also to be found to the number 
of 4, employing 254 workmen and turning out wares to a total value 
of 575,000 kronor. 

The Swedish (iovernment possesses one powder-factory, Aker, in the 
LRn of S()de.rman]and, already mentioned, and two ammunition facitories: 
Marieberg, near Stockholm, ami Karlsborg, in tlie Skaral)org Liin. 


Dyes. 

X' coal-tar or aniline dyes art* made in S\ved(!n, Init manufactures are car- 
ried on out of the aniline and otiior dyes that ar(* for the njn<t imported 

into the. (‘ountry such as: drop-(M>tOurs, cdlours soluhU* in s])irits or water, and 

colour compositions, which can be directly applied to tin; dyin^ of both cottons 
and woolens. Of the colourinj? matters olitained in Sweden it-^elf may be men- 
tioned: lamp-black, noddle, chalk, umber or ochre of different shades, zinc-white, 
white lead, cobalt blue, and vanadic salts for black colour. 

Lanip-blaek is prepared by an incomplete combustion of resin, wood, and 
the refuse from rcsiu, tar, and pitch manufacture, the soot thereby formed being 
collected. 

Reddle, consisting of oxide of iron, is obtained as a by-product in the 

w’orking of co])pcr pyrites and in the burning of alum schist. After being washed 
in a weak solution of glue and green vitriol, reddle is employed very largely 

for coating over tlio outsides of timberbuilt houses; it is regarded as being very 
durable and very instrumeiital in preserving wood. The reddle from the Falun 
copper miiio has long enjoyed a high leputation. 

Fire-proof paint is pr<;pared in such a way that it de})Osits on anything 
coated with it a hiy(}r of silica which is neither ignitible nor fusible, and hence 
protects the wood b(ineath it from the danger of fire. This kind of colouring 
matter can be prepar(;d either with the aid of water-glass or by stirring silicious 
marl or finely ground asb(\stos in ordinary w'ater-colours. 

Tlic total number of factories under this general heading in 1900 \ras 46, 
emplayiiiu 1.S0 hands. The turnout w'as valued at 872,000 kronor. 

With* regard to coal-tar or aniline dges^ sec page 815. 


Other chemieal-teclinical factoriog. 

Of the products of these factories may be mentioned: writing-ink, carbonic 
acid, fruit-tinctures, aseptine and other antiseptic agents, hair-oils, pomades, 
lanoline, lactic acid, seaUng-waw, etc. Of the older, betUjr know n manufactures 
may bt) meutinnod Henrik Gahns Amykos-aseptiue, in which boric acid and 
peppermint-oil are the most efficacious ingredients; of more rocoiit ones we may 
for instance mention Starnatol and SaJubrine, in the former of which terpiucol, 
in the latter acetic ether plays the most important part. Amykos-aseptine is, as 
well as stomatol and saluhrine, a prej>aration invented in Swedeji. 

A new industry in Sweden is the manufacture of fluid carbouic acid; it 
dates from early in the nineties and is now <*arried on at three factories, two at 
LOfholrncn near Stockholm and the third, recently started, at J/imhamu in Skane. 
The total turnout in the year 1900 was 4,148 quintals a 1*9 7 cwts. 
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10. METAL AND MACHINE INDUSTRY/ 

This lar^e group, in te<*hnieal rospeot tlie most important of the 
whole Swedish industry, eaii for the year liU>0, aeeording to aceossible, 
official statisties, he divided in the following way: 


jFac tones. 

Workmen. 

l‘Tt»du(‘t.ion, 

value. 

Iron jiTui r>4r> 

151140 

r»O,705).0o() kronor. 

Orher metal -\VMrk> 

:.M4r) 

17,7‘11,(K)0 

> 

Vessol^ and l»onts j 72 


10, 1!!.'), 000 

> 

Carriages and vehicles <14 

2,708 

n,48K,(.KK) 

j 

Machines and imjdeincii'ts ... 401 

24.2i:i 

(4.451 .0(K» 

1 

Instruments ('4 

024 

2..-42.(K!0 

9 

Clocks and watches 7 


:!19.<XK> 


Total 1,441 

5 ( 5.222 

l(>7,5iri«5,OCNl kronor. 


Tr ought to he rememher»'d. that the manufacture of the raw material, 
iron an<l steel or other i.udals. is not included Ijere, it liaving previously 
been treated under tht* lieading of Mining. 

Already before tJie great revolution in industry, v\hich was brought 
about by the Invention and perfection of the steam-engine, in the end 
of the 18tli century and its introduetion liere in the beginning of the 
19th <*eiitury. several Swedes had made themselves noted in the machine- 
industry of that time, both for theoretical works and for ])ra<’tica] aj^pli- 
cations, a thing of which one is reminded by such names as Polhrm, 
Ilinman^ JS'ordlewciU, Jiroling, and others, which line of eminent names 
receives a worthy termination with that of the highly meritorious min e- 
ralist P. Lagerhjehn, through whose invention (182()) of a machine for 
the testing of iron and steel the birth was given to the nowadays 
generally introduced mechanical tests of material, llu*. importance of 
wffiich for all sorts of architecture and consequently also for t]ie-,mach\ne- 
industry in general cannot be overrated. 

An inde])endent machine-industry in the sense of the present time 
was not then to be found with us, but it was coupled together with 
the production of the most important raw-material, the iron, and its 
first refining, and consequently transferred to the iron-works. Con- 
siderable mechanical works were by and by established at several of 
these ])laces; but the present iriachine-iiulustry, with all modern, tech- 
nical expedients, originally dates from the time when the steam-engine 
commenced to be more generally used and the tool -making machines 
(invented in England) for the manipulation of iron were introduced here, 
and after that time several Swedes as John Ericsson^ Carlsund, Falm- 
crantz (mitrailleuse), L. M. Ericsson (telex)honic apparatus), Per Persson 
(knitting-machines), A- Lagerman (machines for the match-industry), 
J, G. V, Zander (motorpathic a^^paratus), Jonas Wenstrom (electric 

^ A krona = 13 0 shilling or 0'268 dollar. 
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Launching of the Tron-clad the Thule at Finnhoda. 


apparatus), de Lavah the brothers JluU, arul others have invented 
machines of .s^reat value. 

The mo.st important branches of the mac^hine-industry are the mecha- 
nical works and the foundries. These are to a ^reat number sctittered all 
over the country, esj)ecially in the coast-towns and at such ])laces in the 
country from whicli the comm unicat ion.s are facilitated by means of lakes, 
canals, and railways. At the choice of situation for a mechanical work 
regard has also often been paid to an existing waterfall, the fertility 
of the surrounding country, the j)roximit.y to larger factories such 
as spinning-mills, cloth -manufactories, 3)aper-miJls, etc^. Up to about 
forty years ago new mechanical workshops were built princdpally for 
the purpose of rej)airing and of furnishing coarser castings for agri- 
cultural and factory -wan t.s. To be able to give the employees regular 
employ, these repairing works had before long to devote themselves to 
special manufactures, which still as a rule! did not consist of other things 
than those used in the country and ]iarticularly in the nearest environs. 
Within the last few decades an essential change has, however, set in, in- 
asmuch as not only old mechanical works have been altered, but also many 
new ones have been built and fitted out with the best, most suitable ma- 





Iron-clnfJ on ih» iraier. 


rliMn^s, with thf* pnrj)OSf of lK‘in<r (»x<'lusi v(*] y for spociaJ inaiiii- 

tiu’tiiros, witli 111 ** ap])lyi!ii»‘ of tin* iiowosl and <']n'‘a|K*sl woikitvii: svsitoiiis. 
Ill the last mentioned ro.spiN't, t.lioro doM*rvf‘s to In* nieiilioni^d ii more 
*^eiH*ral use of cast in^-inacliiiies in tin* 1 iniuries and griiidin^*-niai‘hines 
and iii^-laUie^ \vln*n that can hr (oiivenicntly done, to avoid the 

ino), ‘ cx])i**nsive work on lathes and jdanine-iuaciiiiies. Finally, iin])orlaTit 
iin jiroveincnl s have in many eslaldishinents keen **dected con(*eriiin" the 
workini*; itself, through the application ami distrihntion of tlie motive 
power in partly hydraulic, jiartly jmeuniatic, and ]»artiy electric way, 
the iiitrodnetion of electric light, 

Swedish mechanical works have succi‘ssfnlly eompeti'd at most of 
the great international ami otlier industrial exhihitions, and i-arried well 
<leserved prizes, and nowadays it is not an iineominon thing for foreign 
engineers ami other traders to visit our larger estahlishments for the 
pnr])ose of study. 

Aeeording to official statistics the value, of production for iron- 
ami steel-manufactories, foundries, and mechanical works amounted in 
11100 altogether to 113,79i),0<K), and has during the last tleeade more 
than douhled. It ought, however, to be observed that in these sums 
are also included the value of rolliug-mill jiroducts, such as bar-iron, 
sheet-iron, wire, pipes, rails, etc. Some particulars with regard to tlie 

Sweden. 55 
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luaTiufacture, as also with re^jjard to the imports and exports are given 

f>n ])a.i>*e 887, and in tlie Tables 127 and 128 below. 

It is notieealde, that the relation, with regard to the quantity of 

prodmdion, between the ditierent centers of machine an<l inetal-ware 

iiianufacture has during the last years not inrHmsiderably changed, 
Gotlienburg has for instant^e shown a rcnnarkabJe stagnation while 
Stocklioiin has made great progress; the same is the ease with Norrland, 
and also with Mailin'* and surrounding plaees. This latter oiremnstanee 
rinds its explanation in the strong revival of industry in general in 
Ska lie, wliieh is favoured with a partieularly feri ile vioil, iiiglily suitable 
also for the beet-root sugar industry, as also wilJi a not ineonsiderable 
supply of (I'al an<l diverse ra\v-inatt‘rials. as rin^-rlay, t'le. -V steadv 
develo])inent of the nndal industry has for year< been going on in 
Eskilslona and its surroundings, suggesting that the industrial pro- 
ilnets special for this town, begin to gain ground on the world 
noirket. 



From the Bolindcr Worka in Stockholm. 


With regard to Swedish niachine-industry in general, a still greater 
development in the immediate future may he anticijiated than the one 
we have witnessed during the last few decades. In fact, the progress 
has for a number of years been enormous, even surpassing the great 




MBTAt AND MA^NE INDDSTBY. "fflST 

development which followed, with us as elsewhere, during the first few 
years af^er the French-German war, or in the beginning of the decade 
l^i71/8(). Also then the fires in the furnaces of machine- industry 
blazed livelier than ever before, but then this liveliness de]iended in 
much ]jrinci|)a]ly on foreign capital, which ovorllf)wed when the dams 
l)urst that the war lunl built against it. Towards the end of the same 
(leea<le a de(dine s(*t in jilsci with us, so that several new-built establish- 
inents bad to stoj) business or change riwnors, and older and larger 
esiabli ’iinenis, leading a languishing life, had to be reorganized. The 
rise, which in tin- dccado of is'di IDOO cnterod in our nuo-h inf -industry, 
may also be founded prineijail ly on the fa\(nn’alde eon Jii-m t on the 
world-market, but it seems 1' migb. tijan the mentioned 

de\'el()|)ment, after to be baserl^ on the tmlujul le-.snrers of the 

• ‘ountry its(df and thus can lie »‘xpeeted to jiistir'v the ]o)i»e of a lonirer 
snifsislenee. 

t.)f more remarkable articles wbieh in the ofii"iai mannfaeture sta- 
tistics are brought together iindtu* tlie two headings Metal works and 
Vessels, earriagf's, machinery ami iin]dements - - which are not always 
so 4‘asy to distingiiisli Crom ea<*h other the following show the highest 
value of production in IhOO'b 


Articles. 

Value. 

kronor. 

Articles. 

Value, 

kronor. 

Articles. 

hiv metal wares 

i:k(»6d,:{77 

Hi pcs 

... 

Gold and .-iJver^ . 

iM'v. iron ware^ ... 

13.048,129 

l^late-vcisels*.... 

.. 2,525,714 

Keaping-niaeliines® 

Hail way-e.Trri ages ^ 

10.T7.\s01 

Tin-wares 


J)iv. inotor.s" 

Vessels and luotts . 

lo. 1‘ ;s 

Steain-laolers ... 

.. 2,138.890 

Tlirnshiiig umehincs 

Electric machines" 

9,< n«»,92d 

\'eloei[H*(it‘.s 

. 1,704.025 

Sowing and knit- 

lisiirv maeliiiies. ... 

S.019,t)93 

Knives 

. 1,514.712 

ting-inachlues ... 

Nail.s 

5,3S1, 

Hi>b-nails 

.. 1,421,307 

Bol)l)ins 

Tliin-'iheet iron‘‘ .. 

I,ib.l.:i27 


. 1,408,480 

Saw-blades'* 

Div.st.ciiui-cngines^ 

•i.:;oi,S91 

I{iti«'s 

.. Mur 463 

Portable engines.. 

Rail\vay-en”-iMe'i .. 

:5.2.'4,200 

IMnughs. cti- 

. 1.397.998 

ilorsc-shoes 

J>rawj. wii. 

2,(i72,U)9 

PnOeetiles 

. 1. 326.987 



V.'ilue, 

kronor. 

1,1H8.219 

1.077,897 

998.492 

928.500 
879,299 
792,997 

704.500 
003,730 


The wlnde quantity of casfhiifs was estimated to no less than 
IG, 094,082 kronoi*. ami opt ndors atid iwplettitnfs — of whieh part are 
entered ahovt^ — were maiiufaetured for a value of altogether 20,634,892 
kronor, of whieli 12, 11 2. (>39 kronor were for machinery and implements 
in the service of agricnllnre. — (kmeerning instruments, clocks, and 
watches, see page 862 as well as the special artifdes belo\v. 

Concerning the imports and exports of hereunto belonging articles, 
a summary is given in Table 127. On the whole this table testifies to 
good ])i’ogress for our metal and machine-industry, although the imports 
are, however, still con.sidcrahJy ]>reponderant. The enormously increased 
jiiachine iiujxu-t iu tlie latter half of tin* nineties is one of the often 
recurring testimonies of the strong industrial rise of these years. 

’ Inclading: tramway-cars. — =* Dynamo-inaeMnca, telephones, tt'legraph-apparatns, etc. 
— ® Including sheet-iron. — ■* Except locomotives and portable engines. -- * Wares of. — 
® Including sowing machines. — ’ CJas, mineral oil, caloric engines, etc. (steam-engines not in- 
cluded). — ® Including material for saw-hlades. — ® A krona — 1*10 shilling - -() 2 68 dollar. 
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Table 127. fmport!< ami ejrporta of metal icaresy machmeri/, and instruments, etc, ^ 
Value ill thousiinds of kronor.- 


' *' i 

! \v . r « . |A ver.ipc' Average ,, Average 

1 wares. , ^ yo. i 85. 

i -'ll 

Average! Average; Average 
1886 90. ; 1891 95. i 1896 00. 

' ' 1 1 

III 1909. 

Iron- and steelwaros'j 

, 1 

.’),07D 

7,290 

4,227 

1 

.S,979 ; 
4,111 

10.r»56 

4,735 

17,148 ! 
7,983 1 

19,083 

9,!Ht9 

Other metal works. 

, 2,779 1 
lOi) ; 

4.961 
109 ; 

5,097 

138 

7,287 

rf44 

8,7-j{> ; 
1,1 »94 ; 

9,6-2fi ' 
1,107 

Vessels and boats 

96 j 
of) 1 

348 < 
2o i 

751 

762 

1,330 

937 

5,699 : 
613 i 

6,836 : 
202 : 

"it 

88 1 
68 ! 

.59 

•->:58 

224 

27 

124 

41 

287 i 
18 , 

272 

08 

Macdiinery, imple- Hmp. ILooo 
ments and tools., ^Kxp. 

7,6V. t ; 
1,::486 

8,903 
2,483 ‘ 

10,612 

2,738 

11.059 . 
4,076 

23.321 , 
9,155 

23,067 

11,580 

i Instruments 

lExp. IN 

:j9r> ; 
r.\ 

1.037 

23 

1.14S 

88 

1.865 : 
.3:!1 : 

2,525 

1.758 

2,<i42 

2,489 

; Clocks and watcViC3'‘|pJJ||' 

1,78D 

2,167 

4 

2.407 

4 

3,116 

9 ' 

.*1.376 i 
10 : 

3,484 

12 

V,, , 1 llniports 2«t.5s7 
‘“*“MKxi)ort. 2,7I« 

I7.>»87 i 
2dn4 

24,7rw 

7.109 

20.221 

7.H0S 

.S.l.»37 

io.»7:) 

01.070 
20.031 ; 

0.1,010 

25,317 


The imports and ex|)orts of iron- and slt^^^l-wares miihrace a lar^(‘ 
miinher of different ar1i< iHs. of whidi only some f<*\v amount to a greater 
value. Of imported goods \vt* thus notice rails with accessories to a value 
in 18911 of n<» less than 9*44 million and, in 1900, (d ;■)*(> s million kronor. 
Of ex}>orted goods we notict* ])ip»*s and parts of ])i]>es of inm and stiad 
to a value of d (i 2 million kronor in 1900. Tin* imjiort and ex])ort of 
machinery, im])lements, and instruments are more sjiecitied for the year 
1900 in Table l:i8, ]jage 8(>9, which is disjjosed Avitli regard to the 
headings of the Customs tariffs; it off'ers S(‘,veral details of interest. 

To explain the present jiosition of machine-industry, th(* foljow- 
ing statements are given conctuming some of tin* largest estalili slim Oil ts 
of the country. 

First among Swedish factories, not only with regard to its annual jn*oduction 
value, hut also with regard to tlie coiisiderahicj circulation its products Inive gaiiu'd, 
stands at present the Si^parator Ltd., for which we liave acc,oiii»ted above, 

as for other factories of dairy-iiuwhine*^, under the heading Dairicjs and Dairy- 
fanning, p. 58r). 'Phe honour of having ])rought this uuimifactun*., within such 
a short time, to so consideralde a height, jointly ladongs to the inventor <»f 
the se])arator-niachines Dr. G. de Laral^ and the f*nergetic economic loader of 
the business J, Bernstrom, I’he <‘onipany also has hranch-estahlishments in 
Hamburg, in Austria, Hungary, and Denmark; and in America the iiatcnt-right 
of the company is ludd by The de ].aval Se])arator (!o.. Ltd., in \ew York, in 
which company Se]»arator has gn^at inter(\sts. The factories of the American 
Company arc situated in Poughkeepsie. 

^ The distribution ai)i)roxitnately corresponds with the one used in the tabular 
summary on page 862. - *** A krona -- 1*10 Khilting - U'LMJS dollar. — ® Including pieces 

of clocks and watches. 
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Table 128. Imports and exports of machinery^ implements, and instruments 
in UiOO.'^^ (A kroim = I'lo shilling or 0*26 8 dollar). 


I. Not specified ma- 
chinery and mi- 
plements. 

A. Motors not electric. 

Imports. 

Kronor. 

Exports. 

Kronor. 

266,591 

188,115 

B. Operators : 



First group ‘ 

l.i.5T,o;i4 

173,872 

Secon'* group- 

339,804 

Third group*’. ..... 

211,337 

439,692 

Fourth grou]) ‘ 

1,8.50,180 

168.829 

Fifth grou}) 

159,725 

5,065 

Sixth group*'* 

2,298,9;.i:i 

721,277 

Seveuth grt)up ^ 

210.K11 

8,464 

Eighth group 

1.374,394 

.57,668 

Ninth group’* 

i;552,992 

6.326, ,LH) 

Tenth group 

171,011 

283,898, 

Eleventh grou}) ” 

1,290.045 

48,174 

Twelfth group . 

3.687, 5(i0 

116*2,198 

(’. T(ioL 

935.001 ! 

368,415 


I Imports. Exports, 
n . Spec ified much in cry \ Kronor. 
and implements. !■' ■' — ' 


Engines and squirts . ! 74,035 : 60,503 

Electric iucandescent i ! 

lamps j 249,643 i 67,694 

Gas and water-meters., i 225,1591 990 

Shovels and spades, etc. 62,726 . 23,771 

Sewing and knitting 

machines ' 1,409,822 ; 111,902 ! 

Saw.s, saw-blades, etc.. 111,28,') 89,510 ! 

Itailwuy engines 5.").3,235 | ll,0lX)j 

Vclocij)edeB i 1.846,787 63,955 j 

St^iam-engines 398.019 1,058,507 j 

Other i 50,488 321 i 

Total If 4,981, 09J> 1,488,15;{ | 

III. Tnsi rnments. j 

Surgical, 625,736 2,432,517 ! 

OpticaP*' 769,650 29,0151 

Musical 1,000,686 27,242 ■ 

Other 245.981 80 I 


Tuial I lS,9H5,0sri 1(K0i)l,(mi 


Total III 2,642,053 ; 2.488,854 


riu* Kocknm M<^cliaiiieal >Vorks Co., Ltd., with foundry, \vorksho])s, and 
shij»yar<l in 31aliur), niaiintiuturo steam -boilers, steam-engines, railway-carriages, 
iij(‘n-of-\var ami iiKnliaut vessels, maclifiies for sugar-works, etc., with a value of 
l>ro(lucts of about 2,7ut>,000 kronor, and employ about 1,000 workmen. The 
fouiidr> and tiie mecluinical works w(to ibuiided ]>y F. JL Kocknrn 1840/41. 
'I’he business wii< in 1 m« 95 {aken ov(!r by a joint-stock com]»uny, which enlarged 
it with a. slii])yunl. 

The Bergsiiiid Mechniiicnl Works (’o., Ltd., owii<, besidt»s foundry and works 
on Sotier alm in Stockholm by tin* Malareu, also a sIi])-dock at Finnboila, 
ncur Stoccholut on the iialtic. The Ibugsuiui mejlianiial factory is among the 
oldest in Sweden. Jt was founded already in 1769 l)y a Scotchman, Tlumias 
Lewis, ill lso7 pass<‘d over to an Kngtishman, (J. 1>. Wilcke, whose, leading en- 
gineer (luring tliree ye.irs was tin* famous Sa7nHe! Owen. After some change, of 


* F«)r |»rodiic,tiou jnid us»' of electricity, except physie.jil instruments. — h'or dressing 
of metals. ^ For refining of wood and similar materials. — * AVood-imlp, paper, printing, 
bookbinding, and muteh-iiidustries. — Leather, india rubber and glue industries and 
hatting. Textile iiidu:itry. - ’ Cereal-mill, oil-i>ressing, chocolate, bakerj', and comfit- 
industries. ** Sugar, starch, yeast, malt liquor, mineral water, and margarine manu- 
facture. — •' Agriculture. Of the import the greatest amount (1,195,115 kronor) goes to 
sowing- and reaping-macliines, of the export, 5,862,387 kronor to separators, etc. — Stone, 
clay, cement, and glass industries aud peat preparation. — “ Lifting and pressing, blowing- 
machines included, such us derrick-cranes, lifting-jacks, pumps, etc. — Other purposes 
than pnx'edirig groups. — Machinery, implements, and tools not specified in the Customs 
tariffs. — In the ( ustoms tarifia s])ccified machines, implements, and fxiols. — Water- 
engines and garden-squirts. TJie import of locomotives exceptionally that year ran 

up to the said amount, because the Swedish factories -were not able to execute all orders 
received. - ” Surgical, mathematical, physical, chemical, aud navigation instruments. — 
Including telescopes, opera glasses, spectacles, barometers, manometers, and thermo- 
meters. — Including steani-boilors; but not locomotives. — Sections I and II in this 
Table together oorres])ond to the group Machinery, implements, aud tools in Table 127, 
page 868; and section III to the group Instruments in the same Table. 
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Vertical compound steam-engine ivith expansion gear controlled by the governor. 


owners the factory was bought, in 1858, by Mr. A. W. Frestadius and by and 
by developed into its present high position under the direction of Mr. E, A. 
Oilman^ C. E. The most important manufactures are steamers and railway-bridges, 
also all sorts of machinery, castings, and sheet-iron works. Most of the Sw'edish 
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State railwjiy-bridj 2 jes are suiJpliecl by the IJergsuiid inecbaiiical works. At Finnboda 
slip-dock iron-clads arc* also built. The value of products for the llerf^sujid 
mechanical works toRothcr with the Finnboda slip amounts to about 2,400,000 
kronor yearly, and the number of workmen to about 1,200. 

Th(^ Atlas Works. This magnificent establishment was founded in Stockholm in 
1873, princi])ally for the manufacture of locomotives and other railway-material, 
for wliicli there was a larjie demand at that time, and wliich also caused a very 
rapid dc‘V(‘b)pm(mt of the l)nsinoss. lint wlnm, after some ye:irs, the conjunctures 
became bad, it had to ])0 r(*orj?auiz(^d, and the new joint-stock comj»any, which 
took over the Atlas works in Stockholm, has ever since shown mncli vitality. 
()bj(!Cts of manufacture are locomotives and other railway and tramway-material, 
tool-machines, steam-boilers, and steam-engines of ni) to se^eral hundred horse- 
])OW(u% aj>i»aratus for bat bin*?- and laundry-establishments, ])arts of hot-air conduits, 
etc. 'I'Ik; value of ]>roducts is about .-1,000.000 kronor ]»er annuiti, and the 
number of workiiK'ii about HOO. 



Hmkvarna. 


The Bollnder WorkSj which are now owned by J. & C\ (1. llolinder’s mechanical 
Works Co., Ltd., were founded 1845, in Stockholm, by the brothers Jean and 
C. 6r. Bolivtier, and has now, after a steady develoi)ment, risen to be om* of 
the most im])ortant establishments of the country in its branch. Steam-enfriiies 
of all sizes are manufactured there, petroleum- motors after the Weyluiid patent, 
steam-boilers, saw-mills, tool-making machines of different kinds, highly praised 
wood-planing machines, and cleave-saws after the Westrnan patent, stoves, ranges 
with patented safety apparatus, even of the largest size for hotels and large 
passenger steamers, boilers and other material for conservatories, ornamental 
castings, etc. — The whole yearly value of production amounts to about 2,000,000 
kronor, and the establishment employs about 900 hands. 
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Huskvarnn^ on the river of the 
same name, near JOnkOping, dates 
from long ago. Originally it was 
founded (1680) to be a State rifle- 
maimfactory, but was in 17r>7 made 
over to private persons and has 
sinec experieneed sevtTal changes, 
till it now is owned by a joint- 
stock company (1867). The manu- 
facture princi])alJy consists in sewing- 
machines after the Singer system 
with alterations and inii>rovements, 
bicycles, shooting-rilles, stoves, and 
other cast articles. J’he yearly value 
of i)ro(iucts is ab«nit 2,*.M)0,0()o 

kronor, and the nnmher of hands 
about 1.1 nO. 

The Trollliiiftati Foiiiidry and 
Mochaiiical Works, at th(‘ c<*lehrat(Ml 
Trollhiittan falls, the first real 

locomoiivc factor\ of Sweden, wt're 
j'ounih'd in 18 t 7 , prijici]mli> for the 
miniufactnrc oi castinirs, etc., for 
mills. s;nv-niills, mining. (Me., as well 
as ttirhims, which last article* still 
continues to lx* a sjn-cialty of this 
factory, ruder the lirni of (0 //o/zn, tli(‘y rapidlv de\elop(‘d, and in 

the b(‘giiinin ol tin* decahe 1871 80 matnifacture of locomoti\es was in- 

troduced, which has remained another sp(*cialry for ihe (;stahli<lnm‘nt. Tin* works 
will nowadays l>e able to thru (»nt oin* locomotivi^ a W(*ek. A goo«l d<*al of tool- 

machines used in tll(^ fahriciition arc* made at the factory it<elf. lle^ides turhiin*s 

and locoinotivf'S also |mmi)-works for tin* water-( oa luits of towns, iron bridges, 
etc., arc* niaiiiifat-iJired fliere. d1ie yearly value of produci"' is about 2,cMn>,t)cK> 
knmor and the* number of bands about soo. 

Tlio Motnhi Meciianieal Works, at <mo tiim* tla- largest, industrial establi.sli- 
jneiit in Swedou, <itiiatecl at the j»oiiil wlcen* the (iota (’anal ilisclnfrgcis it adf 
into lake VettcTU, w' le founded in 1823 b\ tin* (lota Canal Company under the 
supervision of tin* I’.nglislinian .l^nnltl Fvast>t\ rapidly dcN eloped iindcM’ skilful 
uianagemtmt, and \\(‘re titted out with tin* b(*st tool-making macliines for manu- 
facture in nc'arly all braucljes of iron-retining, as merclmnt-steamt;rs, mc‘n-of-war, 
dredging-macliines, locomotives, stcaiii-boilers, wh(,‘(*ls for railway carriages, shcaM- 
iron, sliapes, rails, wlnel- and caiinon-bands, etc. During tin* time^ the owners 
also inc.*or]K)ratecl otlic'r meclianical works, shipyards, ami iron-works with the ehief 
business at Molala, but w'c*re obliged, owing to unfavourable conjunctures, in the 
end of the decade 18S1/P0 to reorganize the business, vvh(‘n the original works 
were takc'ii over by it, new Jcdut-stock company (1832). Tlie manufacture, wdiicli 
some* years j>revic>ii<Iy had lufen languishing, has now entered on a new phase of 
high briskness. Kspcicially the locomotive iminufactiin* has goiur forward. This 
was commenced already ui 1861; it is true that, in 186b, it was abandoned, but 
ten years later it was again takem uj>. Undc‘r the ]»reseiit owners, the maiiu- 
facturo has amounted to an average of 12 locoinotivc^s ]»er anniiin, but has of bite 
increased so much that at ))r<*,serit it will havfj rciached a four-double capacity 
of (leliv(‘ry, or of one locomotive a week. At the side of this (diief j)roduct, th(3n^ 
are hlboms and ingots mariufacturc.'d, as well as bar-iron, rolling- wire, thin sheet- 
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iron, large engines for nieii-of-war and merchant-steamers, turbines, steamers, 
railway- ami other bridges, diverse iron- and metal-castings besides. The number 
of workmen (mi]»loyed is about 1,150. In association with the Lindholmen 
Mechanieul Workn (with slip- and dry-dock), near (lothenburg, orders for iron- 
clads are also executed. 

Tln^ Carl Holmberg Mechanical Works in Lund have during the last few de- 
cades worked th(*ir way u]> from a. modest beginning as re])airing workshojjs to a 
forge f(u* real groat industry. The most important manufactures arc dairy-imple- 
ments, ]>cat and bnek-making machines, steam-engines and castings. The whole 
output is \alu(!<l to kronor ])(;r annniii, and tlio numlKu* of workmen 

is about 850. — ^ The same tirm also owns the Ariiiatiirc factory in Lund, the largest 
id‘ its kind in Sweden, for tlie manufacture of taps, Nalves, steini-wliisthis, etc. 




Ijoconiofirr from Sythjrist d- lloltUy I'rollhntfau. 


i'he (iloteborg Mechnnical Works with branches in the town of Gothenburg 
and at Lundliy on the island of llisingen. near (Jothenburg, were founded in 1841 
In Ah'xandi'r Keiller, a inanufactunT immigr:,tetl from SiuUland, under whose 
successful dir(!Ction then rapidly. de\ eloped and were in 18d7 taken over by the 
present joint-stock coin]>any. Objects of maniifactnn* are steamers, steam-engines, 
even of considerable size, stt'um- boilers, cranes and elevators, ealoriducts, railway 
carriages, iron luMlsteads, diverse castings, etc., tt) a total value of about 2,027,000 
kronor. TIjc number of luimls is more than 800. 

The Lindholmen Mechanical Works, slipways, and drydock at (lOthenburg were 
founded 1851 by 77 *. Tranrhell then sold and united with the Mofala Works 
in 1858. In 1802 tlie works were reconstructed by their ijreseut ow’uers, the 
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joint-stock company of Lindholmens Verkstads Aktiebolap;. Superintended by Car! 
Korrvian and later by Sven AlmqvuU the works have grown successfully to 
become a large shipbuilding yard of first order. Objects of manufacture are: iron- 
clads. tor}»cdo- and gunboats, passimger- and cargo-stenmcrs of all sizes, steam-engines 
and boilers, likewise repairing of them, etc. Value of production about 1,800,000 
kronor. Number of hands at present about 700. 

The Miiiiktell Mecliniiical Works at Kskilstnna were foiind(‘d in the beginning 
of tlic decade* 18:11.40, by Johan Teofron Mttnktell, by and by developed, and in 
1850 wev(* comidetod through tlie building of the Klosfvrsttufn foundry. At this 
factory steam-engines for large industrial works have h(*en inaiinfactiinHl, the first 
Swedisli railway locomotive, tiie first home-made machines for ritle inannfactnre on 
a large scale, machines for wood piilj) mamifactorit^s, etc. At jn-esent tin* ]>rincipal 
jminufactnre is portable engiiie.s, steam-boilers, thrashing-mills, steam-dredging- 
machines, tool-niacliin(‘s. etd. Value of production about l,<ioo,0u0 kronor j»er 
annum. The nuniher of hands amounts to about 550. 




77/c Mofahf Mechanical Wnrhs. 

Stora Yarfvet (The Southern Dockyard) in Sto«*kli()lni, belonging to the \V. 
Jdndherg tactory and dockyard joint-stoek coinjiany in Stockholm, was founded by 
William Jindhera in 185)1, who then took over tin? Great Slii])yard of the 
town», which is still rented by the new company, that l)e.sid(*s owns properties 
at Tegelviken near Stockhobn. The comj)any owns a floating dock and the 
business includes c\ery thing that concerns the building and repairing of iron- vessels, 
lighters, stetim-engines, ])oilers, lifting-jacks, puiujis, etc. that can he considered 
to belong to a mechanical factory and dockyard Imsiness. 'I’hc total yearly value 
of production is about 1,500,000 kronor. T’he number of hands 550. 

The Karlstad and Kristi nehanin Mechanical Works, owned by a joint-stock 
company at Karlstad, manufacture steam-launches, turn-i)enches for iron rolling- 
mills, machines for wood-pulp and i)aper industry, j)ortable engines, railway 
carriages and other railway material, etc.., with a i)roduction value per annum 
amounting to about 1,500,000 kronor for the two (establishments. The number 
of workmen is about 500. 

The Ludvlgsbcrg Mechanical Works in Stockholm, founded in the middle of 
the liineteenth century by /S. L. Lamm, now owned by a joint-stock company, also 
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From th Moinla Mechnnvnl 


a trrcat in iiianuf'iictiiriiijz air-^tOAes, xoiitihiror'^. retripcRtors, imiiips, 

stoain vXr. llu* ><*ariy \iiluc ol i»roductioji is ahout 1,000,000 kronor; 

tiu* nanibcr of >\orkni('ii <‘x<c. ds 400. 

Tilt' Fiihiii Carriagro farlory and Hm- Sod«r1(‘lg:o >Vorks “Korfist; a great 
iiiamifactnrn of railway ami truinwax rarn.JTts: riie lultcr f. rtorv also produces 
nu'tors ant niotor-rars. 

• 

The iielivity of iihovt* ineiitiouiul est ihlishin' nts is, nt*arly with- 
out exception, directed t<i manufactures which art‘ not to he subjected 
to any further iiiani])ula1 ion, hut have to he considered as completed 
])roduds, and the sauu* apjdies to most of tlie so-called mechanical 
works, of w'hit'h tin* ahove-meutioned only can he considered as some 
few of the most important. Besides these, there are many establish- 
ments, which, tog(dher with meclianicaJ workshop business, also carry 
on Imsiiiess in the shape of extraction of metals from the ore and their 
first refining processes. These establishments^ usnally called iron works, 
brass-forges, etc., inostly possess large woods and landed ])roperties, etc., 
besides which their mechanical works often are of greater importance 
than many of the real mechanical works of the country. As examples 
of such establishments, we will here mention some f(‘w. 

Domnarfvet, in the parish of Stora Tuna, at the Bergslagcrnas railway and on 
the river Dalelfven, about 20 kilometers from Falun in Dalanie. These iron Works, 
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which are the largest in their way in the North of Europe, were founded about 
1875, are owned by the gr(3at company of Stora Kopparbergs Hcrgslags Aktiebolag 
<see p. 756), and include the following chief divisions: a) smelting division with 
4 smelting-houses, 7 regenerative heating apparatus, 0 roasting-furnaces, 3 ])ounding- 
mills, 3 blast ai)paratus, etc.; — - b) the Bessemer works with 5 converters, blast 
ajiparatus, hydraulic power- generating works and thomasphosphate works; — 
c) the Martin works with 4 furnaces of 15 tons, two for basic and two for acid 
martin; — d) the. rolling-mill department with ingot works, rail and heavy works, 
continons wire and iiniverstil works, line and medium works, thick and thin sheet- 

iron works, etc.; <*) manufacture forgo; — f) ineclianical works; and — 

g) coaling de])artnieiit with 8 coal furnaces, 'liie annual output is about 43,00i) 
to!is of jug iron, 39,00u ti>ns of rolling-mill products (rail, bar-iron, wire and 
sheet iron), nails, horse-nails, etc. The number of workmen is about 2,4«)0. 

Tb(^ Sandvikcii Iron Works, in llui ppvince of Gcstrikland, were founded in 

1802, by the famous G. F. Goraitsuon, who through his iini>roveiii(mts in the Bessemer 

process first rendered tin; same of jiractit^il use (cf. ]ui'j:e 732). I'he works are 
now owned by a joint-st(»(‘k company and are on account of their excellent j)ro- 
diu’ts well-known all over the world. The establisliinent consists at jjresent of 3 
simiting furnaces, 4 Bcsscmuct convertcTs, forge-liammers, several rolling-mills, 
wire-drawing mills, manufacture forge, foundry, mechanical w'orksliop, etc., and manu- 
factures btssemer steel ingot, bar-iron (rolletl and forged'), tube billets, large shafts, 
anchors, rolled win*, booi>-iron and hors(;-nail rods, shaped iron and steel, wheel-band, 
saw-ldades, drawn wire, coldrolled band-steel and diverse iiianiifactures for a 
yearly value of about Ijoo.ooO kronor. The number of workmen is about 1,700. 

The* Bofors Iron Works, situated in the ]uirisb of Karlskoga in Orebro Lan, 

inclmli* iron-works witli simdting-furnaces, 2 Martin furnaces, Lancashire forges, 
rolling-mills, iron-manulactnre ami mechanical works, etc At Bjorkborn and 
Ihdbrs they manufacture blooms. ing(*t^. rolled bar-iron, rolled wiio, w’ar material, 
as guns. )»n»iectiles, cir., and diverse steel castings (screws. <3Tc.). The number of 
workmen amomit'’ to about Ton. 

The Fiiisiuiiig Iron Works, which are now owned by the j(»int -stock company 
of Aktiidmlaget rins])ang> Sryck(d)rnk, were known as earlv as in tin* ibth century. 
B(!sid(’s the chi<‘f esUildi>hment at rinspea* • ij. (WergollAiid, a lot of landed 
]»roj)ertie« niin(!s, saw -mills, etc., belong the <ame com]>any. It is renowned 
e.-pecially on account of the manufacture of gniis .ind otle r war material, in which 
at a timP it was foremost in this <M»untry, pre-enr, bosi<les various sorts of 
welding-iron, also cut nails, goods-^ans, ploujrb"'. etc. are manufactured. 

'riu; Fiigerstii Iron Works in \estmanland manufacture, besides real rolling- 
mill ])roducts, also saw-blades, s]irings, drawn wire, steel-ropes, etc. The Losjofors 
Iron Works in >'ermland manufacture Iioo]» ainl horse-nail iron, <lraw'n wire, and 
ropes. 'Fhe Hagfors Iron Works in V<*rmland nuinufacture tube billets, w^ood- 
screws, horse-nails, and frost-nails. The Siiralmmmar Iron Works in Vestmanland 
maiiufactnro shafts and wheels for railway-carriages. The Kolsva Troii Works in 
\ estmanland manufacture ^arious steel castings, as s(‘n‘ws. The Hallstahamiiiar 
bolt Eat^tory in ^^stmanland manufactures exclusively bolts, nuts, tish-plates, and 
rivets. The Iggesiiiid Iron Wt»rks in (b^fleborg l.an manufacture saw-blades, <‘hisels for 
planes, stone and inine-im]»lement.s. The Ankarsriim Iron Works in Kalmar Liiii manu- 
facture projectiles. The Skiiltiiiia Brass-forgt* in \ estmanland, founded already 
ill 1611, owned by the joint-stock company of Skultniia aktieholag, manufactures 
eo])per- and brass- ]>late and wire, and, besides, brass tubes, bolt ami i>ipes, etc., 
amounting to a value of 1,700,000 kronor per ainium; it employs 380 workmen. 
The C4riiiiefors Co])i)cr and Brass factory, Blekinge, with plate rolling-mills, wire 
works, etc., manufactures plate jiipes, bar-co])per, wire, etc., to a yearly value of 
about 600,000 kronor. 
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From the Bofm^s Workx. 

From the above, whi^'h only <‘om*(*rns the eomlitions at soiin* lew of the 
lari^er it will, however, he s(‘(m that, within the eountrv 

everything (tin ix* maonfactured that is nowada\'s employt'd in the 
W’ay of nnieliines and to(ds. etc,, of wliat naim^ and use it may b(‘, 
either in w^ar or ])eaee, from lar^ije laitlle-ships and the heavi(‘st to 

the smalle.st tooi- making maehines and tools for tin* reHnin/ij or metclls, 
wood, textile aitieles, t*le., and Ibr ai^rienltnre. In fact, there are 
only very few articles which are not mannfaetnred in the connlry. As 
examples of sn(*h we may mention spinning-machines and ]K)wer-loonis, 
etc., within the textile branch, Jar^e printing-machines, calendering; and 
cotton-printing machin(‘s, and .some few othej's. 

The difficulties which Swedish machine- industry has to overcome, 
are tirstly the jirevionsJy mentioned, or tln^ lack of mineral coal and 
cheap cast-iron; then the fact that, owing to the great extension of 
the country, tlie nniiiber of mechanical works, j>articularly rejjairing 
works, has grown larger than is required, on account of which the 
competition has hecoine keener, .so much the more as most of our works 
do not intend export of their wares to foreign countries. The fact that 
our metal industry is thus divided on a large number of often small 
workshops and factories scattered over a wide area, is in social respect 
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The Halda Watch Factory. 


of (‘(nisidrrHhK* advantau;**, inasnmch as tlio agitation and distjuiotness 
juid the annoyanct's, whicli often arise hetw(‘en einj)lf>y(‘.r and workmen 
in »‘Ountri(‘s with a more eoneent rated inael)ine>inrlustry, are with ns of 
s<'aree oeeurivnce and nK»re easiJy s^^ttled, as a mlp without leaving 
dee|n*r traces of dissatisfa»'tion ur indignation. 

.AS 1 .samples of manufactures lo which Swedish factories have 
'^h(.vvn thcinsclvt's able to take up competiiion with the foremost ones 
of foreign countries, we may mention the tVdJowing. though the list is 
l)y no means i*omj)lete. Among those lhal we are going to mention, 
an‘ several founded on Swedish in\'ention>, as de Lavals separators 
and steam-tnrhiiies, Salenius’ j'udiator, Jonas W'enstrrmi’s threephased 
dynamo, the small 1)011^^0 petroleum-stove Primus», Hnll Brothers' 
rotatory st(*am-t‘ngine, tin* Svea vtdoeipech-, and many others. 

Steamers: * Bcrgsiiml mid Stoni Varfvet (.Stockholm), Kockum (Mahno), 
Motala, Liiidliolmeii, (iotohorgs mekaiiiska vurkstad, Kriksherg and Torskog 
((iothenburg), Oskarsliainns mekaiiiska verkstad, Karlstads inokaniska verkstad, 
and Joiikdpiiigs mekaiiiska verkstad. -- Railway engines: Trollhattaii, Motala, 
Atlas, llelsingborgs iiudvaniska verkstad. — Portable engines: MiiiikteJl (Kskils- 
tuna), I'ori) (Moeda), Kristinohamns mekauiska verkstad, Vulcan (Norrkoping), 

* Enjclish for some Swedish expressions often used below: Aktieholag ~ joint-stock 
company. Mckanisk verkstad mechanical works, (ijuteri ~ foundry. Fahrik = factory. 

Briik == iron works. Jdrnverk iron works. 
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Foie (Visby). — Velocipedes: Aktiebolaget Palracrantz 0:0 (Svea velocipedes, 
Hirger Ljiingstroin’s patent), Aktiebolaget Velox (Trelleborg), Wikluiui, Per From 
^Stockholm). Humber A' (':o (MalmO), Huskvarna, (Jefle. — Stoani-engines ; all 
those who build steamers and besides: Holinder, Atlas, Aktiebolaget do Lavals ang- 
turbiii (steam-turbine), Hrddcrua Ilults rotationsaugmaskin (rotatory steam-engine), 
Aktiebolaget ^Ickanikns (Stockholm), Vulcan (Norrkoping), Munktell (Kskilstuna), 
Soderhloins gjutoriaktiebolag (Kskilstuna), llalmstads gjuteriaktiebolag. — Pctro- 
leiiiii miichines: Aktiebolaget Carlsviks "juterier, Holinder, Vulcan (NoiTkoping), 
Aktiebolaget Diesels motorer (Stockholm). — Turbines: Arboga mekaniska verk- 
stad, Trollhattan, ISIotala, Vulcan (Norrkoping), llalmstad. — Electric motors 
and dAiiamo machines, etc. Allmannn svenska «‘Uiklriska aktiebolaget (Vesteras), 

Tool-making machi- 
nes tor the m:ini])ulation 
ot iron and metals: llo- 
linder, Atlas, Kopings in(‘- 
kaniska verkstad, Munkttdl 
(Kskilstuna), Ki d ko) u n gs 

mekaniska \erkstad. Pre- 
paration of wood: Doliii- 
der. Jonsi'reds tahriker 
(near tiothfudairg), Skotde 
mekaniska vc'rkstad, >Innk- 
tell (Kskilstuna), Deronius 
(b’skilstuim ). I’. lIolm))evg 
(Lund), I’orp (Moeda). 
Sewing and knittiiig- 
inticliines: nuskvarna, Per 
I'erssons vat- ch stickmaskintahrik (i»ower-loom and knitting machine taetor\ 
in Stockholm), Sten*')a»lms tactory tor sho(‘-making machim*s (near .lonkoiu'ng). 
Machines for wood-pulp and paper-factories; Karlstads im^kaniska verkstad, 

Helletnrs sty(k(‘bnik, ijlla Kdet, Arboga mekaniska verkstad. For the peat 
industry: ('. llolmbcrg (laind), (iysinge aktieholag ((htl(‘borg Liin). For the 
match-industry: <i<Thar<l Ar<hn (Stockholm), SieLt-rr A' Fornaiider (Kalmar). For 
brickyards: IJolmberg (Lnnd). Svedula (Skain;). Landskrona nya mekaniska 

verkstad, Halldiii Si (':o ((Jrohro). For dairies: Aktie}>olagct Sejuirator, (’entrator, 
Kxtractor. Kadiator, Sven<ka centritugakti(d)o)aget (Stockliolm), Kxcelsior (Hriinn- 
udden), Morgardsliammar (Dalarne), Sbderldoms gjiiteri (Kskilstuna), llolmherg 
(Jaind), Ystads gjiiteri och mekaniska viTkstad, Svedala (Skane). For priiiteries: 
Aktiebolaget Mekaiiikus (Stockholm). Holsts and lifting inaehines: llalmstads 
mekaniska verkstad . 

Siigar-relining machines: Kockum (Malrao). Distilling apparatus: Svedala 
(Skane), J junggren (Kristianstad). Ai»i>aratus for breweries: Lndvigsbergs \erk- 
stads aktieholag, W. Wiklnnds verkstiiders aktieholag, verkstaden Pajud (Stock- 
holm). Fire extinction materials: I.udvigsbergs verkstads aktieholag, Akticliolaget 
de Lavals angturbin, Ilolinder, fabriken IJninnuddcn (VaxlioJm). Railway carriages 
and other railway and tramway material: Atlas, (ioteborgs mekaniska verkstad, 
Falu vagn- och lokornotivfabrik, Kocknm, Karlstads mekaniska verkstad, Ilelsing- 
borgs, Lamlskrona, Sbdertelge, and Ijunggrens verkstad (Kristianstad). Mlll- 
geariiig: Hessleholms gj uteri ocb mekaniska verkstad (Skane), Arboga mekaniska 
verkstad, Morgardshammar (Dalarne), Soderbloms gjuteriaktiebolag (Kskilstuna). 

Agricultural implements in general: Ofvcruins briik, Kallinge jiirn- och 
inanulakturverk. Mowing, reaping, and sowing machines: Arvika verkstiidcr, 
Morgardshammar (Dalarne), Kottneros bruk (Vermland). Thrashing machines: 
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double- winnowing and sorting: MunktelJ (Kskilstuna), Thermaenius (Hallsberg), 
l'or]»s mekaniska \erksta(l (Moeda;, Aktiebolaget Andrew Hollingworth & C:o 
(Oroliro). Horse-rakefi: Kallirige jfirn- och manufaktnrverk, Morgardsharamar, 
Hottneros bruk, (iroiikvists uickaniska verkstnd (Katrineholm), Stenfors bruk (Snia- 
land). P/ou^lus and harrotns: Norrahaminar (near Jonkfiping), Finspangs stycke- 
Inuk. Spadeft, shooeh, and hoes, etr.: Vedevags l)ruk, Stridsberg & Jliork at 
(iiilldfors (Tndlliiittan), 1\ Lilje(|vist (Kskilstuna), (Landis nianufakturverk (Kop- 
j)onis bnik. Ainot), Katrinefors (Motala), Svangsta irianufakturvork (Svangsta). 
Saw-blades: Sandvikons jiirnbriik, FagC3rsta, Stridslicrg & Iliork ((iullofors at 
Trollhilttan), 1*. Iii!.|e<ivist (Kskilstuna), Xvby bruk (Sodcrmanland). Machine- 
knives: (lullofoiy, I‘, Liljt^tpist (Kskilstuna). Kdge-tools in general, skates, 
etc.: Tunalors, (’. ^\. J>alilgrens fabriksaktiebolag, l{os(;nlors, Stallors, lladar 
Hallstro.ns kniffabriks aktiebolag, Krik Anton Merg, aiul others (Kskilstuna), 
Units jiirnbruk (Aby). YVroiight-iroii for building purposes, a.- window tittings. 
hing(‘s, loeks. stovc-slnit1(‘rs, etc.; Aug. Steninan, K. A. N'josman C:o, l.agerbacks 
I'abriksaktiebolag, ('. \V. Ibihlgrens fabriksaktielKdag. F. A. Stcnman, anrl others 
(Kskilstuna). Iron bedsteads: Svenska jarnsangsfalirikcn, Skandinaviska jarnsangs- 
fubriken (Stockhohn). (ioteborgs mekaniska verkstad. Krik^bergs mekaniska verk- 
stad ((Jothenburg). Acetylene works: Xordiska acetylenaktielmlaget, F. J- Lund- 
striini (Stockholm), Kohinoor (Stockholm), Svenska karbid- och aeetylenaktiebolaget 
(Stockholm, branch in (lothenhurg), Aktiebolaget Acotvlengasverket Frejr ((Jothen- 
Imrg). Liniips: .\rvid Ilbhlmarks lanii>fabrik (Stockholm), Karlskrona lainpfabrik, 
(>rnbt‘rg A- .Amierson ((iotlKiiiburg). Small portable pelroleiini stoves: Aktie- 
holaget rrinnis (Stockholm), Svenska fotogcnkbksaktiebolaget. II. Nybergs me- 
kaniska verkstad (Stockholm). 



Ii'-ffitoi sir 


/ir( Hull'. 


Telephone, telegraph, and llre-alarin a]ip.<iratus: Aktiebolaget L. M. Krics- 
son tV (’:o (Shx’kholm), Aktitdwdaget tch iontabriken (Siockholm). Clocks and 
walehes: llahla tickiirslalnik (lllekinge), (i. AV. l.inderoth, F. W. T(»rnberg (.'Stock- 
holm). Umbrella rihs: See ((iellehorg Iain), (liNtgol ((')st ergot land). Motorputhy 
apparatus according to Dr. Zander’s system: (ioranssons mekaniska verkstad (Stock- 
h(dm). Mitrailleuses: l^ilmcrantz A- (':o (Stockholm). Uuiis: Dolors, Fins]>ang, 
etc. Projectiles: Ankarsnim. Uifles: llnskvarna, Kskilstuna. Tiii-hoxes, metal cap- 
sules, etc.: .Aktiebolaget Svmiska kajisyllahrikeu (Stockliolm). 'I’inned of emnnclod 
vessels of presscMl steel-plate: Olofstrom, Kallinge (IllekiTige), F. A. A’edholms 


S fin'd fu. 
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mcjerikarlsfabrik (Nykdping). Calefactors and heating-stoves of excellent quality 
are made by many of the larger foundries. 

Many of the above industrial branches have developed during the 
last twenty years and got prizes awarded for their products at world’s 
exhibitions. Their list could be considerably increased, but from the 
above it is sufficiently proved that the Swedish machine industry al- 
ready has gone very far in specializing its work. In this respect it 
is also pleasing to note that fabrication is embraced with increasing in- 
terest both at new and old iron-worlis^ so that many of them su])ply 
horse-shoes, horse-nails, nails, chains, steel-ropes, wire, shafts, and all 
sorts of rolling-mill and wrought iron products of excellent quality. 



The General Swedish Electric Company, Ltd., at Vesterds. 


The Eskilstuiia Industry. 

As this town occujnes a spc^cial position in the iron manufaeture 
of Swed(‘n, we may here give some historical and statistic dates con- 
cerning it. A wrought-iron industry, in the real sense of the word, 
arose there after 1771, when the so-called fnic-town of Eskilstnna was 
founded and ])rivileged. The manufacture of wrought iron was up to the 
last decades carried on ])rincipally by hand and in small smithies, but 
it gained a good reputation and soon found a market even abroad. 
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The so-called Eskilstuna work, especially characteristic for that town, 
comprises luanufactures of iron, steel, and other metal, as knives, scissors, 
hinges, locks, mountings, hooks, and other wrought iron articles for 
building purposes, files, hammers, tongs, gimlets, saw’-blades, pitch 
forks, spades, house-implements, skates, fam^y-goods, etc. The Eskilstuna 
work has during the last decades more and more developed into great 
industry, inasmuch as the smithies have been obliged to yield to large 
factories. New, im])roved mac'hines have been procured and,, only during 
the last ten years, about twenty new factories have arisen. Among 
manufactures made of late we may mention household articles of pressed 
iron, copper, brass, nickel and aluminium, automatic blind-rollers, draw- 
ing-instruments and cases of compasses, chisels and steels for planes, 
rounders and screw augers of American model. 



Thr I'unafors factories at Eskilsfniia 


Owing to <»tl*orls of the maiuifaclurers to keep their ]>roducts 

on a lev('i with increasing claims on nice a])j>earaiici‘ and good (jualitv, 
the couiitrv’s demand for aforesai<i goods can nowadays be satisfied by the 
home-manufacture. A considerable amount of finer wrought iroji articles 
w'jis formerly imported, es])ecially from Sheffield and Solingen. Eskils- 
tuna has also, ami not without reason, been called the Sheffield of Sweden. 

The present extent of the metal industry in Eskilstuna and its 
suburbs (Fors and Kloster) will be seen by the following figures. In 1900 
the whole number of factories in question amounted to lOf), eiui)loying 
a total of 3,49fi workmen, and manufacturing for a value of more than 
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Scissors' Factortf at Tnoofors 


8,(>(K),<X)0 kronor. Most of the factories }in% however. sirialJ, sf) that 
only for 10 of th(‘iii (lo{‘s the. yearly value of jjroduetion exceed 10(),0<*0 
kronor. 

Several of Hit' fa(‘torit*s hIm) have foundries and ineehanieal Vorks, 
so that Eskilstuna on tin* wdud** is one of the most important in- 
dustrial eenteJ's ot our country. Tin* Jarj^est eslabJishments are those 
of Manktell, mentit.ined several times above, and of 'Tiwafors, n(‘ar the 
tow'n. 

In connection with EskiJstiina, w'e may here also mention Karl 
Gusfafs ^tacls (fevdrsfahiori (riflti fmdory), founded in 1814 and situated 
close to the town. ’>41 workmen were emjdoyed hen* in 1900, and the 
value of jiroduction amounted to l,29(i.01() kronor. Hides and carabim‘s 
for the Government’s account are manufactured Imre. Karl Gustafs stads 
rifle factory and Huskvarna factory of arms an^ the only rifle fac- 
tories in tlu^ country. 


Gold, silvor, and tin articles. 

The official statistics for 1000 comprise. 14 factories for j^old and silver mu - 
nufactures, with 570 workmen and a totiil value of production of l,;i22,000 kronor. 
Concerning the jirodiiction of gold, silv(;r, and tin articles in the kingdom, there 
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also exist quantitative accounts, dating as far back as 1754, thus farther back 
than probably in any other country. Already in the middle of the 18th century 
hull-marking of gold, silver, and tin articles was introduced into Sweden. This hall- 
marking, which is effected by the Assay has during 1754/1900, for the 

articles manufactured in the kingdom, been effected to the extent shown by the 
following Tabic, the quantities being given in kilograms (a 2*204 Ihs)-. 


Average. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tin. 

1754 ho 

1069 

3.302 

r>4..344 

1701 70 

H-20 

2.000 

52.408 

1771W 

0 71 

2.7h;i 

r»l.2.'i0 

1781,90 ... 

10r,.| 


33,375 

1701 (X) 

lOOHy 

5,154 

•ih.l48 

1801 10 



10.0.53 

1811,20 

0,5 ‘.»3 

;5,7hl 

14.277 

1S21 ;K) 

57- 33 

.3.1 

10.713 


Average. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tin. 

18.S1 40 ... 

- 7073 

3,388 

10,445 

1841 

88-29 

3,811 

7.307 

18.51 m ... 

.. 127«s 

4,812 

4.780 

1801 70 .. 

.. 14519 

3.014 

2,400 

1871 80.... 

2.50 j').') 

2.570 

828 

1881 00 . 

.. 202 r»i 

!.h30 

200 

1801 00 . 

404 24 

.3.*2S2 

00 


During the 147 years of 1754 1000 the hall stamiiiiisr on home articles has 
altogether embraced 18,083*0 1 kilograms of gold. 404,502 kilograms of silver, and 
*2.744,024 kilograms of tin. 

The production af gold and silver articles has in our country of late years 
made good progress. Among business undertakings within this branch of industry, 
special mention ought to he made of Molleuhory, IlaUberg, and Amhrsson in 
Sttickholm, I>>Mgren in Malm(), and Kjernbs in Ciothenbiirg. 


clocks and watches. 

• 

The iiianuf act lire oi* instruments has attained aii extent quite con- 
siderable in onr e(»initry, and even offers export figures that are well 
worthy of note, as will be seen from the above Tables 127 and 128. pp. 
SdS iilpl 8()b. 

Of factories for the manufacture of musical instruments, Sweden 
in Mh)0 1 osse.s.sed 45, with bffJ workmen and a production value of 
1,7 lb, 000 •kronor. The organ- as well as the piano factories have att- 
ained a very higli degree of perfection, and the manufacture of organs 
1ms t*ven attained considerable dimensions. Of s])ecial factories may be 
inention(?d J. G. Mahusjos f)iaiio factory in Gothenburg, and of organ 
manufacturers ifstVnnJ i( Ahnqrifil in Arvika, Alcrmnv in 

Stockholm. 

Of surgical instrument -makers there are o, eiTqdoying 114 workmen 
and with a production valued at 2(»5,0U0 kroiuir. In the* seelitm a])Ove 
headed Hygicme and (hirt' of the sick there is an illustration (p. 244) of 
an operation table made by 4- Siille iji Stockholm, wdiich is considered 
as being the most excellent of its kind manufactured anywhere. 

The make of scientific instruments (mathematical, optical, phy- 
sical, etc.) in Sweden is distinguished by its technical perfection. 
Several of Fr. J. Berg's instruments are illustrated above, under 
the heading of Mining Industry (pages ()98 and 705). Weighing in- 
struments of the same manufacturer, constructed by the founder of 
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the firm, and highJy prized for their handiness and solidity, may also 
be mentioned. The instrument-maker to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
J\ M. Sorensen, in Stockholm, has manufactured a number of exceedingly 
fine scientific instruments, among which may specially be remarked A, G. 
TheoreJVs meteorograph, which registers temperature, barometric con- 
dition, and velocity and direction of the wind, by means of an auto- 
matic pressure ap})aratus, giving the result, not by curves, but with 
ordinary figure types. The apparatus, which is one of the most marvelous 
of inventions, has come into use in several countries; but, on account of 
the considerable expense involved in its manufacture, its coming into 
wider use is im]>eded. — The total number of factories employed in the 
manufacture of scientific instrni^ents amounted to Ifi in li)C)<), employing 
14fi hands, and with a value of production of 357,000 kronor. 

For the manufacture of watches Sweden possesses the Ilalda 
Watch Factory, mentioned and illustrated above. In Stockholm there 
are the two highly esteemed Clock manufacturers G. IF. Linderoth and 
F. ir. Tornhvrg. Including factories for manufacturing parts of watches 
and clocks. Sweden has 7 watch- and clock-factories, employing Ibfi 
hands, and with a value of production amounting to 318,000 kronor. 
The iiu])ort and export of watches and clocks, and parts of them is 
shown in Tables 127 and 128, pages 8fi8 and 8G9. — While mentioning 
watch- and (dock-manufacture, it may be stated in conclusion that the 
very highly esteemed chronometer manufacturer in London, F. Kullhery, 
is a Swede, 


11. OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

Of the industries comprehended in the* oificial factory statistics 
under this heading (embracing, in 1000, a total of 421 factories with 
7,757 labourers and a production value of 17,9(X),000 kronor), the greater 
part is of insignificant extent. Included are, however, establishments 
for electric lighting as well as the graphic industry, which deserve a 
special treatment. 

We take this opportunity to give a general survey of the electric in- 
dustry — in our days of such an interest and of so great an importance, 
especially for Sweden — though in most of its parts already dealt with 
under different headings in the preceding. 


The Electric Industry. 

The electric industry has in Sweden, as in the great industrial coun- 
tries, during later years undergone an immense development, inasmuch as 
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the domain for the use of electric power has become continually enlarged. 
This is in a great measure due to our enormous supply of natural 
motor-power in our waterfalls and peat-mosses — both often spoken 
of in the foregoing (p. 772 and 848). Concerning our resources of water- 
power, an approximate calculation recently made by Professor Arrhenius 
is to be borne in mind. The natural supply of water-power in Sweden 
is here estimated at 4 million horse power, and, by force of this, the re- 
flection is made, >^that probaldy 10 k 20 ]ier cent of the motor-power at 
present requisite, for the industries and rail-traflic of the whole world 
may be furnished from tli(* Swedish watcr-falJ.s . Even though taking 
into coo8iderati<»n ihat the largest jmrtion of this abundance of power 
is located in such ]>arts of the country where it c.aniiot, at the present 
stage of technical development, he profitabW utilized, there is, however, 
sufticient supply of power for the heeds of the coiintry itself for long 
times to come in water-fall.s suitably located in the Southern and Cen- 
tral parts of the country. A certain number of these are already ])iit 
to use, chiefly for the Mining and Iron industries. 

'riu'. first transmission of electric ])Ower of greater significance, was carried 
out in Sweden 181)1/92 from Avesta, at the river Dalelfven, to the Norberg 
Mining field. Subsequently there have arisen in quick succession a number of 
such transmissions of consiclerahle dimensions, part of which are enumerated in 
tlie subjoined Table. The system is in most cases threeidiased alternating current. 


Minos (U* Works. 

Distaiicy, 
Kiloinctera. ' 

Horse- 

power. 

Tension, 

Volt. 

Year of 
con cess ion. 

Avista Lillofors— -NorlKTfr Minos 

23 

IKK) 

10,OtX) 

1893 

llolisjcoi (GrangesborK Minos) 

14 

690 

St,5tH) 


EnkulU'ii Olrangesborg Mines).... 

12 

290 

9,r.t.K) 

1898 

Lorubo vGriinge.'^berg Mines) 

.. .. 27 

1,5(K) 

9,500 

1899 

H>Hors " 

. .. 2-4 

1.9‘K) 

1.500 


Hellotors 

0 

1,(KM) 

1.800 

2,UO0 



Tran^t'ors V sterAs .. 

22 

14,00() 

isys 

Skr^iu^trs-- ( >‘n’bn» 

. .. as 

3.7.'»0 

15.01 iO 

1899 

1903 

Draft tors — ^irebro ... . 

... 38 

2.(MK» 

20.J»(.H) 

Nils -liorndal 

. .. 14 


:>,0(H» 

1897 

Nas - Sand V ikon . 

... 54 

20,000 

mr2 

K vanisvodcn 1 ^oiiiiia rivet 


4,8{K) 

7,0(K) 

18‘K» 

Uissmotdrson- (Kstersuiul 

. ... 23 

62:> 

10,000 

1894 

Klabbble — llmoft 

8 

.500 

3,0(K) 

1899 

Vii Siiridsvall . .. 

. 14 r» 

2,<H)0 

5,4iK) 

1899 

Uddbv Stocklndm 

... 17 

i'lUU 

DMK)0 

1896 

Semla (Fagorsta Works) 

Is 

1.250 

2,«K)0 

1898 

Vastanfora (Fagersta AVorks) 

2 « 

.100 

2,000 

19tK) 


The total nuinher of transmission establish men ts with Koynl concession amount- 
ed in October 1902 to 122, and at present (December 1903) probably has reached 
150. Several large constructions have been proposed^ e. g., from the river 
Dalelfven (the Elfkarlchy Falls) to Stockholm (185 kilometers or 115 miles, 
20,000 horse-power), and from the Trollhhttan Falls to Ootbeuburg. 

Most of the establishments above mentioned, as well as a great number of 
■ smaller dimensions furnish power for the needs of the Mining and Iron industry. 


* A kilometer = 0‘621 mile. 
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At several large Iron works, sack as Sandviken, Fagersta, Hofors, etc., the 
rolling mills are worked by electric motors (treephase system). The first rolling 
mill motors (a 200 horse-power) were put up in 1894/95 at Hofors; the largest 
motor for this purpose is to be found at Fagersta (h GOO horse-power). They 
are generally constructed according to a special system, Tandem-system, elaborated 
at the Allmaniia Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolaget (General Swedish Electric Com 
pany, Ltd.) at Vestcr§,s. This system affords a eoiivenieiit use of differeut revo- 
lution velocities. Bolling mills with continuous current motors are set up .at Ny- 
kroppa (a 400 horse-power), constructed by the Electrical Company, Ltd., »Magnetv, 
in LudWka. At the mines the hoisting works are run by electric power; at some 
places electric drilling-machines are in use. At several jdaces enriching works 
for the utilization of jmor ores have been established, when^ the enriching is car- 
ried out by means of magnetic ore-separators of Swedish construction. Electric 
power distribution at industrial establishments and faitorics is used to a large 
extent for running the difi’erent machines, thus substituting the old transmissions by 
way of str.aps and rojjcs. The Sandviken works possess one of the largest among 
such power-distribution establishments; 2,000 horse-power are distributed on some 
eighty motors. Other instances in this respect are the works of the above-said 
Allmanna Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolaget in Vesteras (a 45(» horse-power), the 
Slate Railways Reparation works jit Orebro (a ,3‘H) horse-power), the Domnarfvet 
Iron works, the K^arnsveden Paper-mill. etc. Wlien* water-power is not at 
disposal, the distrilmtion is made from a steam (tentral, a^ at the Aktieladagot 
Separator in Stockholm, the Falun ('arriage factorv. the llOganas (*oal mines, 
a number ot saw-mills in Norrland, etc. 

For Elertro-i'hmncdJ iihldutries large jiowiT-qiiantities arc consumed, as at 
the M<^nsbo ('hhu*at(‘ factories, horse-]»ower, the Alby ( arbidt* factory, 2.ooo 

horse- imw’cr, and at a Trollhiittan factory, 3,000 horse-power. .Vt the Gysinge 
works a great (inantity of the power is us 'd for electrical steel -simdting according 
to the Kjellin method ( electro-steel"). Sncii steel-snudting is also carried on at 
Rrattfors according to the. Heroult method. 

Also for the needs of Aitnriiltnre. as for running thra.>hing-maclnnes, 
dairies, etc., electric jvosver is in jnauy places a]>]died, especially in the Liin of 
Orebro in Central .'Sweden. Electric an^ princijmlJy in usi* only for 

goods-traffic of a le.sst'r exient, being constructed acconling to tramway-system 
with continuous current of 5ou G(K) volt (Robertsfors — Sikea, kilometers; K\arn 
sveden - Borliinge. <i kilometers; and transport tramways at a great nuitil er of s.iw- 
mills in Norrlanoj. For jKissenger traffic, then; is a narrow-gauge railway from 
Stockholm to DJursliolui (12 kilometers) on the same systcmi. The (piestion of 
running the Stale railways as well us the; larger private railways by electric 
power is at present under earnest consideration. The State Railway Hoard has 
started a thorough investigfition on the conditions and i>ossi})ilitie8 for using (d<?(*- 
tricity as motor pow<*r, water-falls and peat to he lh<; jirimary powers; and the 
Government has, as is nientionod al>ove, through a Water-fall (committee, caused 
an investigation (by Professor Arrhenius) to l»e made conf.'erning the amount of 
water-power belonging to the State. — Electric Train- exist in Stockholm, 
G()thenl»urg, and Ilelsingborg, and arc in j»reparation in Malmo and NorrkGjnng. 

Electric light is used to a great extent, especially in towns and more 
iinclfc-y pojmlated localities, such as railway-station boroughs, works, ami industrial 
in the rural districts. Among the 9.3 towns of Sweden, 5.3 have intro- 
'3ctric liglit, which is furnished either from works conducted by the resjKic- 
nunities or concessioned companies, and there are, moreover, 9 towns 
a short time intend juitting ui> electric centrals. Tin; first town, not 
The veden but also in Europe having used electricity for lighting the streets 
tries, d’3arid (1885). The largest central for electric lighting is naturally to he 
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Chlorate Fartory, Mans' ho. 

t'ouiKi in tb(' ("apital. hi ls!>0 01 a steam central was built, calculated for 2,000 
liorsr-power. Troviously there were already in existence some small works and 
(Mil lar"o j)ri\ate one. ’I'iie central furnishes the current on a three-wire system 
with a tension of *2x110 volt. The machines are assisted by large accumulator- 
batteries. .Vs, however, thrj consumption has ra])idly increased, these works have 
iKTome* insufticient, and during lOO.’i a new larger steam emitral has been built 
outsidi* tlie town at tlie Viirta harbour, and is iilaniied for liJ.OOO horsii-powor, 
whii M by a treephased alternating currimt of tl.OOO volt tension fnrnisht's tlie elec- 
tri<*Ry to iour sub-stations within tlie t<»wn. l-’roin these a continuous current of 
2 X 220 volt t(‘nsion by moans <if asynchronous motor generators, in connection with 
storage batterit‘s is distributed. The new <*(?ntral is for the j>r(‘sent furnislied with 
two machini^s of 2,2n() horse-powTi* each. It is ]»lanned in view of a future trans- 
mission of ])owm* from the river Dalelfven (a distanee of 1 15 miles), u]»on wjiieh 
it is intended to remain as reserve, 'fhe. ohier central in Stoekholni is typical for 
the greater part of town electricity works as regards construction: steam-power, 
eoiitiiiuous current of 2x1 lu (or 2X220) volt, and accumulators. The centrals 
in Siiiidsvall (IHIM), Heriiosand, Kskilstnnu, Malmi), Helsingborg, Trellehorg, 
Oskarsliamn, Karlshamii, etc., work on tlie same system. The motors generally 
are ]>istoii-rod engines, oi'casionally steam-turbines (de Laval system), as in HeriiO- 
sand, Kristiiiehamn, etc. Several towns anj lighted by ]>owcr derived from water- 
falls, as Orobro, Falun, Sod(Thainn, Gt^He, Umca, ami in many cases the old steam 
centrals are enlarged and siipplenient<Ml by transmission of water-power, e. g. 
Sundsvall, Oskarshamn, etc. The electric light is in several places generated by 
means of alternating current: Umeii, Hudiksvall, Motala (180O)» Eksjd. In a few 
instances, so-called Diesel motors have been brought in use for running the ge- 
nerators, as in Ostersuiid, NorrkOping, Roniiehy. These machines, the construction 
of which has been brought to a high degree of perfection by the Swedish Diesel 
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31otor Works, are worked by petroleum, and are distinguished by a minimum 
consumption of fuel, thus being inexpensive to run. 

A groat number of public buildings, hospitals, etc., are furnished with their 
own (‘Icctricity works, generally steam-engines corabim^d with heating apparatuses. 
For a number of smaller establishments, petroleum and gas engines arc used. The 
completion of two works, at present in building, viz. at Grangesberg and at 
Skabersjd (Skane), is looked forward to with very great interest, inasmuch as 
it is intended at these places to put in use motors run by peat-gas directly i>ro- 
iliiced out of peat. 

Electric light is introduced into the railway-cars by some private railway 
companies; system; dynamos at the axles, and accumulators, or a dynamo in a 
special lighting car. On steamers, eletdric light is met with to a great extent, 
both in the navy and the mercantile fleet; system: continuous current njostly of 
a low tension (adapted for projectors); motors; swift-running piston-rod engines — a 
type very much in use is ^^Mechanicus*, mannfactun'd by tin* Electric ('ornpany Luth 
Itoseii, Ltd., in Stockholm — de Laval steam turbines or Hult rotatory engines. 

The electro-technical industry in Sweden has made great ])rogress 
during the last decade. At first electric machines as well as other el(‘ctric ar- 
ticles were imported; the principal furnishers were the large world-ren(»w'ned tir ms 
in Germany, (iradually, however, the home machine industry has developed to 
such a degr(^e that at present it is able siicessfully to eomixde with foreign coun- 
tries. The largest .Sv.edi.sh factory is the above mentioned AUtnahna Svenaka 
h'if^ltfLska Akiiehofaget^ at Viateraa, deriving its origin from the early f)art 
of the eightiiv;. To liegin with its productions were based oin imjmrtant inden- 
tions by the prominent constructor .Tonas Wenstroin, above all the so-called three- 
phased system. Through the ]>atent the company gained a great advantage 
on other competitors in Sweden. Afterwards many imj^ortant original con- 
structions have been invented by this conii>any, such as tandem motors, auto- 
synchronous motors (constructor; Ernst Danielson), electrii* elevators, etc. 'fhe 
company, which has branches in Stockholm, Gothenburg, Mahno, Oede, Sundsvall, 
Kristiania, ( openhagen, Helsingfors, and J.ondon, manufactures besides electric 
machines also magnetic on '-separators, cranes, hoists, tramway cars, electric 10(*o- 
riiotives, arclamps, etc, A number of machines have been (^xjiorted, among other 
countries to Jhissia (Ural), England, Camnla, etc. It may for instance be men- 
tioned that large alternating cnrnmt machines have been delivered to the Marconi 
Wireles.s Company. From the company have been sent out 6. .TOO macbkies, repre- 
senting a total of lTr»,000 horbe-power. Among these machines the. new genera- 
tors for the munici]>al Electricity Works of Stockliolm and the Ilrattfors geiuTator, 
built for a tension of 20,000 volt direct on the armature. 

J.uth & Kosens Elektriska Aktiebolag' in Stockholm commenced its manufac- 
ture of electric machines in 1H07. The firm derives its origin from the early part 
of the eighties. It manufactures electric machines, among others for bleaching 
establishments, electric locomotives and railways, steam-engines (type: »Meehani- 
cus*), for lighting carriages for military purposes, etc., and has not inconsiderable 
exports to Finland. Of late, two energetic cx)mpanies, the joint-stock company Mag- 
net, Ludvika (1900), and Arhrd Mekaniska Verkstad (works; 1903), have sprung 
up. Some smaller factories (chiefly for the manufacture of small motors), have been 
in existence, but most of them have ceased their activity. Other electric material 
than machines is still for the greater part being imported. Arclamps are partly 
manufactured within the country, such as Jandus and Sirius lamps (Allmanna 
Sveiiska Elektriska Aktiebolaget at Vesteras); incandescent lamps are manufactured 
at ^(jiodlampfabriken i NykOping». A couple of older such factories in Stockholm 
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have shut down. Electric wires and cables are made at the factories of Max 
Sievert, Sundbyberg, and at the Liljeholmen Stubinfabrik (safety-fuse factory). Por- 
celain isolators are made at the porcelain works of KOrstrand and Gustafsberg. 
Lead accumulators are not manufactured in Sweden. A new type of accumulator 
has here been invented by Jungner, but the manufacture has not yet commenced. 

The great importance of electric power transmission and power distribution 
for the industrial development of the country, especially with regard to the utili- 
zation of accessible natural forces, has during the latter years necessarily attract(»d 
the attention of the law-giving authorities of the country, which have now taken 
measures for promoting and controlling the establishment and subsistence of electric* 
concxjrns. These measures place Sweden in a very advanced position as regards 
legislation in this respect. The law of June 27, 1902, containing certain pro- 
visions with regard to electric concerns, gives instruction with regard to tln^ form 
of application for concession, which, in case of certain rnon* dangerous esta])lish- 
ments, is granted by the (lovernment; likewise is the riglit to expropriation of 
land for certain concerns of greater inijmrtance admitted. Moreover is resi»onsi- 
bility stipulated in case of damages, caused by the el(‘ctric currents. The control 
of electric establishments is ex(‘Tcised by especially appointed inspt^rfor.'i, snbonli- 
nating under the Hoard of Trade. With regard to the building ainl management 
of electric establishments, there are safety provisions, given in the Koyal oialinauct* 
of December lil. 100*2. with a supplement of .lune 20, lOO.'i. 


Graphic ludiistries. 

Printillg-ofltces. Quite <*arly tbe art of ]>rinting was introdueeil 
from (xenruiny to Sweden, wbeiv. in 1 fSH, a jU’intini^-ofHce was esta- 
blished at StoekhiJiii. Tbe first book printed in Sweden a saint's 
legend in Latin — was issued tliat same year from the said printing 
house, and tbe first book printed in Swedislj was pn])lisln‘d in 149o. 
In tbe cloister of Vad>tena, found<*d l»y St. Hridget, a j)rinting-ofli<M‘ 
was ])ut up tbe last meiitioiied y<‘ar ])itt it was burnt down tbe same 
year. During the Ibtb century, ]>rinteries were founded in^ llp])s’ila 
and Stockholm, and during tbe 17tb century, iri s(*veral other towns 
of Sweden. At the ])eginning» of the D^th t*(*ntury, tbe capital of Stock 
holm possessed six printiiig-oftices and Up]>sala liad two, but at tlie 
beginning of tbe 19tb century, the wbob* country still had no more 
than Mi Later on. the develojimeiit, however, went at a much (piicker 
rate. En 1900, Sw’edcm bad printing-houses with 1,290 printing- 

presses. Tbe number of tyjmgrapbers amounted to 0 , 270 , and the value 
of production to ll,248,0O(» kronor, — certainly too low an evaluation. 

Tbe increased number and working ]»ower of tb(‘ printing-offic»*K 
was accomy)anied by the introduction of prin1ing-machhus and them of 
type-setting machines. In 1829, tbe. lirst Stop cylinder ju’css was brought 
into the country, whereas tbe number of band-presses by and by has 
gone down so as to be used only exceptionally at present. During later 
years the american Two revolution machines have Iteen very estimated 
and are now to be found with us in a great number. That 2)laien 
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machines have come into extensive use and year by year increase in 
number need hardly be mentioned. 

For the printing of newspapers ordinary stop cylinder presses were a 
long time in use; in the sixties and seventies, when the issues began to 
increase, they were, however, succeeded by French douhle^presses (from 
Marinoni or Alauzet). But the newspaper editions continued to increase, 
and in 1881 the first rotary press was introduced, which since has 
been followed by several, so that the number of them now amounts 
to 30. 

The first composing -machine. Linotype, was impoi’ted from America. 
At present, 58 type-setting machines are at work, of which 2fi Linotypes 
from America or England, 23.Tvpographs from Germany, and 3 Lanston 
monotypes from America. Both the latter kinds are used for book or 
newspaper composing, the others onW for newspaj)ers. 

The largest printing-house of Sweden is the Gorern ninif printing-of fire 
(Kungl. Boktryckeriet, P. A. Norstedt Soner) of Stockholm, where this 
book has })een printefl. it is in the possession of a joint-stoek com]>any, 
P. A. Norstedt Sinier, which at the same time is the largest publishing- 
house of Swe<len, lor which reason the ]>rinting-otHce, besi<les official 
print, chieHy attends to the juiblications of the house itself. The firm, 
founded in 1823 and reorganized into a com])any in 1878, giv(*s ocenpa- 
tioii to TKM) workers and makes use of 20 ])rinting-machines, of which 
one rotary one. Next in size (*omes the Crntral jtrinfing-offirr {Genti’al- 
tryckeriet), founded in 1874. The production value amoinits at the, 
(TOvernment printing-office to about Pn million kronor, of whhdi *' 4 
millions are working expenses, ami at the Central ])rinling-oftiee to about 
350, (KK) kronor. The latttU’ occn[>ies 42 prinling-])n‘sses. 

Among the Xew.‘^paper jn-inting-offiee.s, the size of which is chiefiy 
dependent (»n that of tht^ resjiectivt* editions, the fii-st ]).]act*s are due to 
those of the {Stockholms-Tidningen and the Aflonbladet. , .> 

Of type-foundries, the fir.st in Sweden was established already in 
1739, but at present tliey are of eompuratively Jitth* nottv (.TeneralJy 
they form part of the printing-offices and mostly <Mmij)rise the make of 
.stereotypes and electro tyj)es be.sides. 

At the very fir.st appearan(?e of the jihotographir methods of repro- 
duction their great siguifican(*e was understood in Sweden, and insti- 
tutions were founded for the utilization of them. To begin with, the 
result did not prove altogether a snecess, but by piTseverance the work 
has now advanced so far that cliches made hen* must ])e eonsidered 
of a high standard. 

Lithographic itistitiitions and phototyjie printeries. For the 

fabrication of plates, particularly for scientific purposes, lithographic 
institutions wen* founded quite early, and the number of them was 
steadily increasing till the end of tin* e.igbti(‘.s, when the competition 
of the printing-offices l)egan to make itself felt. In 1900, there existed 
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in Sweden 29 Lithop^raphic institutions with 1,544 workers and a produc- 
tion value of 2,414,(HX) kronor. The greatest was the 
sfoclc cowpany of Norrhoping (Norrkopings Litografiska Aktitd)olag), 
which chiefly fabricates mercantile print in large editions with a real 
value of al)Out 700,000 kronor. Then come the Lithographic printing- 
office of the General Staff, which mainly makes ma])s, scientific plates, 
and photographic rej)roductions, es])eeially all the official ma])])ery of 
Sweden, with a production value of 270, (X)0 kronor, and the Lithograj)hi(‘ 
department of tlie Central printing-office for music, se(*urity, and mercan- 
tile print, with a ])roduction value of 250.000 kronor. 

The phototype printeries, as a rule, form ])art of the photochemi- 
graphie institutions ahd are chiefly in demand for rejiroduetion of works 
of art and scdentiiic objects as well as of |)hotos. 


12. HANDICRAFT AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 

The his'^’^rv of handicraft presents in our <*ountry much the same 
leading features as in Europe in general, especially in (ifunnany, from 
which country Swedish industry is well known to have obtained its 
earliest impulses. t 

.Inst as clscnvhorc, Swedish }>rofe<sioii:il handicnilt leads its origin tVoin tln^ 
doinostic industrs of the towns, when* a more inimerou^ jiojmhition could make a 
distrihutiun of work Im rative ami '‘iipidy sjiecial ciaftMiien with a quantity of cus- 
tomers lai’fte (juoiifrh to juovido for their .subsistence. 

The attention dcAoted to the revival of the. towM-^, at an early ]»eriod caiistal 

the anthoriti(s to attem]>T. a concentration of (ommerce in llu'ui as wcdl a^ of 

handicraft; alre;nl\ a letter jiatcnt of KilT) by I)nkc Vablemar contanis ins^^iuc- 
tions on this ]>oioi. ’I’lie common law of the rural ilistricts (of i:M7), however, 
jzraiits the arti'-ans a ri^ht of carrying on their trades in these distri<-ts, and the 
urban law does at least not defend this eithta'; oiiIn goldsmiths wctc at this time 
absolutely enjoined to live in town. 

I'he tirst notew'orthv technical i)roj?ress of hamlicraft, as well as tlie juridical 
forms in whi(*h it up to our days has )»(*cn iiiovin<?: The Guilds, Sw(^den chief! \ 
owes to foreigners - i. e. those (German craftsmen who since the middle of the 

13th eenturs eanie to settle in the larger Swedish towns. Alnjady in the town- 

law' of the celebrated commercial city of Visby, in the island of Gotlancl, mon? than 
twent\ different giiibls an; (mnmerated; in the remainin" parts of Sweiien. this 
institution was most ]»robably not introduced till tin*, befrinniiijj; of the J4th cen- 
tury. The oldest Swedish jijuild document in <‘xistence is Kin^ ^lajtnus Eriksorfs 
letter jiatent of IBbb to the tailors’ comj)any-t in Stockholm; the oldest s^iild 
rej^nlations are those, for th(} Stockholm slioemak(irs (before 1474). ITobably the 
rejtulations for the (’apital were also valid for th<‘ craftsmen of country towns. 

A native artisan class becomes the fruit of the industrial policy of Gm- 
tavus Fasa (152.3/60), the jninciple of which was to effect a healthy disjnisure 
of work amonj^ the various head trades as well as among their branches mutually. 
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For this purpose, artisans were forbidden to engage in commerce and to carry 
on more than one trade; likewise, merchants to drive a craft; nor yet were 
merchants allowed to import from abroad such manufactures by which the town 
artisans might be ?Tuined ■. To carry on a craft, it was necessary to be vested with 
the rights and privileges of the city and to be a meml»er of a guild, ^e endea- 
vours of the Middle Ages to concentrate the trades into the towns were taken 
up afresh and with greater earnest. The rural parts were, however, allowed to 
keep >/tailors, shoemakers, skiiniers, blacksmiths, and cari>enters>^, who were con- 
sidered indis]>ensable. Anotlujr exception was ocrcasioned by the King’s right of 
ap))ointing who wen^ permitted to carry on their trades, independent 

of guilds and hurghershi]). Ihat privilege wtis mostly granted to foreigners, as 
th(‘ro coiitirf'odly a complaint about the want of ch'ver Swedish craftsmen, 

which still remained the case under the reign of King Johan III (150ft *J*2). 

'I'he successive evolvemcut is mMrk<M] by a still strong(jr patroni/ing of the; 
towns at the ex]»ense of tlie rural districts and by more aiui luore rigorously 
making the membership in the guilds obligatory. Charles IX (loltO 1011) set 
down a tixed nuinb(*r of artisans for each hundred (hiirad). and as early as 
I.57t» he ordered all the guilds of his duchy, to be close, i. e., they were to 
ha\e ti certain nuniher of masters proportional to the population and size of 

the town. The town artisans obtained a monopoly of work inside the towui 
and within a Swiidish mile's (<»“/>' Eiiglisli miles) circuit outside of it, but were 
not allowed to vvork lu^yond that district. To drive a craft it was required 
tliat the maste.rjdecre should have gained aj>])roval by the bailifl*, the council, and 
the alderman of the guild, which authorities, moreover, should exercise the super- 
inteudeiKU' of tlu^ guilds, examine tin? articles of fabric, and tix a suitable price 

of them. In the same s])irit or a still s(werer one (the extension of >the mile 

of frecalorn to two miles’ <Iistance, emlianced dernands as to apprentices’ and 

Jmirnev men’s i'm]»lnyment, elc,). Charles as a King is-ned guild privileges for 
special crofts as will a> for wliolt* towns. 

flasfnrns Aihlphtis (1011 :V») unit t‘\en still fartlun* than his predecessors 
in his attempts to restrict the imrsuit of a craft in the rural parts. Now 

country, artisans wow not allcoved to w»\rk at h " tlian thiir Swedish miles’ di.stance 

from a town, wlierea< urban niili the kuo .'‘dge of the alderman, had per- 
mission, to ' -rk for tht^ «.*oiintr\ people-. lu libeivv oi trade in the rural 

distri.’ s wa" still more Jimitod, so far eum ;hat all » ’.Misnicn in the country 
di'^rricts luiVi to ap]dy for tiie fnaaloin (»f the ci;> .ijcl ro j ly their taxes in town. 

Had urban craft thus been almost completT.!' tieliveied from the rivalry of 
the rural j)arts, it was. however, tbr(*atem3tl with a more dangerous intrusion from 
anotlier quarter. The XobiWn jfricilnges of 1(112, as well as those of 1617, 
granted a noblomaii the right gi'atnitonsly to ki^ep anV number of artisauss he 
might ue(^(l and to hold his domain free from all the burdens to Government 
and town unless the inhabitants of it i-arriod on a craftsman’s trade. In this 
circumstance the Nobility found a prete.xt for ^'prot(u*tirjg» from taxes and 
military coiiscri])tion a <piaiitit.v of vhaudicraftsnienj in the rural districts, who 
were working ther<3 for other people, as also for releasing a number of towm arti- 
sans from all kinds af taxes. The attempts ol chocking this undue interference 
difl i]Ot lead to any satisfactory result. — On the other hand, the new’ statutes 
of 1621 and 1622 do not know about any close guilds, though some older ones 
of the. kind were kept up in many i>laccs, and the right of the guild alone to 
examine the masterpiece of an applicant, considerably checked competition. 

It is also about this time that voices are heard to rise against the obligatory 
membership of guilds, and as a remedy against the unreasonable prices of craftsmen’s 
goods, Axel Oxeiistierna^ Sweden’s real regent during the years 1632/44, enforced 
the holding of markets overt, in Stockholm and Kalmar at least. But the promises 
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of Government to amend the guild statutes remained unfulfilled. The only thing 
done during the reign of Kristina (1644/o4) was the appointment (in 1653) of 
a commissioner to inquire into the reform question, to inspect all kinds of fa- 
brics, and, in general, to exercise a superintendence on the artisans. The decree 
was renewed in 1662, and the acti\ity of the ^company commissioner» was now 
put under the control of the Board of Trade. A new general statute for the 
guilds was also issued in 1669. In it close guilds were expressly forbidden; any 
one who honestly and well had learnt his trade ought to be admitted as a master. 
On masterpieces and most other concerns of the guilds »the company^ should not 
decide alone but together with the burgomaster and the tunincil. .\o meetings 
were to be held without the permission of these authorities, and at each session 
one of the municipal officers, »the company councilor , should be present. In 
1672, the right was granted to artisans to settle down as freeniasters at Kungs- 
holmen close to Stockholm. 

The reign of Charles XI (1672 97), on the contrary, seems to mark a 
reaction as far as the guilds are concerned. During his time, close guil<ls were 
even sometimes allowed, and the prohibitions — having come out of use in the 
regency during the King’s minority (1 660 7 2) — against the interference of ''pro- 
tected inen^j, were now re-enforced. As to the country districts (’harles XI, -howe- 
ver, maintained a more liberal o]»inion; to each paidsh was awarded the right 
of keeping one tailor and one shoemaker; tue larger ]Kirislies wcto allowed to have 
vseveral. Against a fixt d payment to the Gniwn, these artisans were also reli(*ved from 
all taxes hitherto accruing to the towns and from the duty of apjdying for burgher- 
ship in them, as also from any action being brought against them by the guilds. 

The decline of industry and the high prices of craftsiinm’s goods during the 
last years of Charles XII (16.97 1718), were essentially ascriboil to the guilds. 
Gne among the first measures of the new political era also was the statute of 
1719 about freennisters. Kvery one who had learnt a tradt* sliould Ix' allowed 
to drive it after giving notice to the magistracy and heiug \ested with the rights 
and privileges of the city. I'he reform, however, was too radical to hecorne of 
any duration; already the following >ear, the right of freeinastt;r<liip was hy the 
new guild ordinance limited to immigrating foreigners. In sjiite of j»rot(*.st from 
tlie burghers, tin* ideas of liberty evidently Hashed out again in the statute of 
1724 about treeniaslership for native^ as well fondgners, but tlie reaction was 
soon in full sway, and in 1731 it was decreed that no home-born freeniasters 
of such trades a^ stooil under a guild could he arliuitted in the towns. In ojqio- 
sitioM to the exjdicit direction of the guild ordinance, the closeness of the at Ids 
then followed in 1734; to the avoidance of ]>overty and unauthorized carrying 
on of the crafts, no larger number of craft masters should he admitted than 
magistracy and the r(‘sp<H;tive vcomi»anies consiilered (‘xjuxlient and necessary. 
In 1739, th(j retrogressive exertions were crowned by a probibition against tlie 
freemastership of foreigners also. With this, legislative activity concerning liandi- 
craft was for the lime brought to a close; henceforth, it is the regulation of the 
ffreat indastry that attracts the ]>rinci]>al attention. 

During the just mentioned year (17.39), a new' hall-statnte was issued (to 
replace the one of 1722) as well as new fnanufaetureis jtrunleges. Heleased 
from the duty of belonging to any company but sulimitted to the I’ourt of industry 
(Hallriitt) should lie: all silk, woollen, and linen-rnanufactorieK together with all the 
works and factories belonging to them, y^as well as other manufactories and artitieers, of 
whatever denomination they may he, who choose to idace themselves in subordination 
to the Court.» In the contests, called forth hy this most nnde.cifled wording, between 
guildcraftsmen and manufacturers, the authorities sided with the latter, wiiereas the 
former continued to be favoured at the expense tif the rural artisans. Already in 
1723, the old difference between town and country trades — (essentially blotted 
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out by the wars — revived again; all craftsmen had to return to town, with the 
exception of those who for a year were in the Nobility’s service or who in their 
capacity of jairish or factory artisans, were entitled by law to live in the country 
districts. Ju 1734, the farmers indeed obtained the right of carrying on handi- 
craft as a by-trad(‘. and of selling their own articles as well as those of others 
in general anywhere they pleascui, but the categories of handicraftsmen proper 
increased but slowly. 

('omi)laints of the exorbitant rise in guild prices, in 17(>2 called forth an 
ordinance on estimation of the goods by inijmrtial persons, to replace the injuncr 
tions of 1720 about electimr estimators frcun among the members of the company. 
I'he valuation should now l)e ]>erforTned by one magistrate (not a company coun- 
cilor), one merchant, one broker, and one guild artisan, who Imd to present their 
opinion r)efor(! court, alter which the contest should be settled siinnnario ]>rocessu. 

The accession of King GitHtacva 7/7 (1771, 92) again acceb*rat(;d the rcybrw 
afjitation. Jiy the rescrij>t of 1773 was decrc'cd that the rcgulatuni in the guild 
statute of 1720 about journeymen’s right to a mastersbi]> sboubl be observed 
without any alteration and that thus no journeyman having served the time 
apj»ointed, should bo denied master and burgh<‘rslnp. After hearing the ])arties 
concerned, the magistracy was to d(jcide what master])iect s an applicant had to 
carry out and wltat fees had to be ]uiid down. Marrieti journeymen who wished 
to ]>ecome masters were gnarardeed an abridgement of their journey m unship. 
Also the Mil>scquent industrial ]>oiic\ of the King for a long time remained decidedly 
liberal, rn.lcr tlie administration of the highly meritorious IMj^ncrants as Se- 
cretary of .State, the organization of >.freetowns' (begun in 170(1) was enlarged; 
in these, n’<‘al articles of manufacture in the iron and steel branches might be 
produced without any masit'rpittcc*. This lilauty should now be extended to all 
kinds of tradesiiK’H in the ji(;W' towns Th(*mTl’ortb founded. All reformative jdans 
were, however, iiitemipted b> the reftgnation of Liljenerants. The King’s need 
for the assent ot the InirgluTs to a new ( onstitiition (]78i)) forced him into 
uiiotbe.r course of trade ladicv. Hs a proclamation of 17S9 to the burgesses of 
tlie kingdom, it was eiimtt'C, that imbody should carry a burgino’s trade or 

inisiiK'gs wlio ba<l n<»r Ixrn vested with it»i rights and ])ri\iloge< of the city 
(reser^illg those grajited to fiobiliiy ana gopii' "ht»ugh), JUMi that, in case, a greater 
mnnbev of raftsmen should pr<*seiit theniM \ \ ■ :han inigh^ reubunabl} 1 e expected 
loiii dthcii liveliloiod, due regard should be t aUi to pinions pronounced on 
the j)oint^i‘y the company, the idders of the i 'au an;j tVe iimgistracy. Another 
resolution aiiiiulb^d the right of admitting crafts-? . u cono rred ujKm the universi- 
ties (alri'iidy ]>\ former constitutions) and ii]:i»n public offices (sinet^ 1739) and 
forbade the eourts of industry to bring under their control journeymen and the 
soldiers to kt;ei? joint workshops, whereas the latter retained their ]»riyilege 
of working in a guiidmasler’s workshop or on ins account. Alresidy in 1790, it 
was enacted that this liberty of work granted to the soldiers (wdiioh besides, in 
1804, wa'< extended to the country militia) should al«o be allotted to workmen 
at rifle manufactori('s and salt-boilerii's, etc., as well as to seviTal at flic works 
and estates of the Crowii», besides which the universities, in 1 791, regained their 
right of appointing craftsmen; but the dedaratieii of 1789 remained in force and 
rendered jourm^ynien's right to a- mastership highly difficult. On the other hand, 
the freedom of handic^'aft iu the rurat districts, in 1802 experienced an increased 
extension. On the presentment of the govt^mor of a province, the State Government 
should henceforth in every special case be entitled to examine whether also other 
artisans than those already admitted by law could be appointed in future. In 
consequence of such special concessions, there were thus, in 1843, at various places 
craftsHUiii to be found of no less than 20 trades besides the five original ones 
(tailors, shoemakers, smiths, masons, and glaziers). 
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After the introduction of the new eomtitution (1809), the development towards 
free trade found its iirst juridical expression of siguificiinco in the two ordinances 
(of 1821 and 1828) by which the old matter of dispute was settled concerning 
the limits between the respective territories of work for guild artisans and manu- 
facturers. It was now stipulated that the protection of the inanufactory prioi- 
legee was to be granted by the Board of Trade: a) to those who duly had 
proved their ability of manufacturing, either such articles as were not made within 
the guilds or else such as were of a better quality than those generally made 
by the guildmasters ; b) also to those who at a manufacturer’s had got a 
complete knowledge of his trade and, according to the certificate of the proper 
magistrate or court of industry, were able to work on their own account. Such 
a fabricator should have the right to produce all kinds of goods within the trade 
of which he had obtained a privilege; besi<lcs, the same liberty of work was to 
be enjoyed by already appointed manufacturers and their workmen. In 1828, 
the clauses of the. guild ordinance were declared no long(T to be ai>plicable to 
brt'wers, bakers, and butchers in the towns, and in several new towns and boroughs, 
the same liljorty was proclaimed for handicraft in general. In 1845, the parislies 
obtained the right to decide what kinds of artisans ought to sidth; in them. 

In ISId then followed the abollshnieiit of the guilds. In their places 
should be instituted fret* liaudicraft unions to jiroinote th(‘ inten*sts of the artisans. 
The right of practising a trade as a master was made dependent on several civic 
clualiiications and, for most trades, on tin* ohligatioii of having qualified oneself 
as a ma-^{*r; to keep a workshop in town, burghership was requiri‘d besides. But 
any trade might be driven in the country, and the carrying on of several at the 
same time was also allowed. Btvsides, to every respectable Svvetlish man having 
attained majority tiie right was granted, without having acquired master — or 
burghership, to manufacture goods with the assistance of his wife ami such child- 
ren as were living at home — a right which was, moreover, extended to women. 
Complete free trade was established in 1864. 

In 1900, there were in Sweden 44,517 l»andi<Taft.siuen with 42,^505 
workmen; the inaster.s’ joint income uf their trades was in the taxation- 
rolls entered at an amount of 20*7 8 million kronor. Aniou^ the employers, 
1,541 were women, and among; the workers, As to the entire 

number of drivers of the trade — ma.ster.s and workmen counted to- 
gether — the following trades were the mo.st uunierou.s, namely: the 
shoemakers witii 13,708 in<lividiials, the tailors with 12,430, the 
joiners with a number of 9,486, the .smiths (8.794), the. bakers (6,354), 
and the painters (5,656). The largest incf)iae assessed for employers 
was found among the tailors with 3*o6 million kronor, builders and 
masons 2 * 9 1 , the shoemakers with 2*84 million, etc. Though statistical 
information concerning handicraft in our country is to be found for 
several decades, it is, nevertheless, for distant times, not of sufficient 
exactitude to throw a clear light upon the important question about 
the retreat of handicraft as a result from rivalry with the great indus- 
try. It is to be supposed that the course of development has been 
chiefly the same in our country as on the continent of Europe. 

In certain parts of Sweden, special crafts did of old attain a rather 
considerable development; in our days, the most important branches 
have, however, as a rule, passed over into great industry. For the rest, 
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handicraft possessing, of course, chiefly a Jocal importance and, at the 
best, finding a market at other pJaces in the country, a more detailed 
account will in this connection not he necessary. 

In ord(T to a closer tie between the associations of craftsmen that 

partly had ]»roceeded out of the old ^ilds, partly were voluntary ones, constituted 
after 1804, a central organization of Swedish croft and industry Tvas formed 
and obtained its first common regulations in 1898. The Kingdom was divided 
into twenty-five districts according to Lans, being at liberty, however, to unite 
certain districts. In 190-^. new regulations still in force were accejded. The 
district-division was aholish<‘(l, though W'itb the right to retain H for sucli places 
where it might be rlcemed suitable. The organization now oecame of a dual 
character: in the tirst place, there is the Central Orgaiiizat i«.i! »>f Industri 
and Craft for the ]ujr])()sc of cUcctiutr reforms in the trade legislation and gener- 
ally to take care of handicraft, industry, art-industry, and even douiestic industry; 
there is, moreover, the Employers’ t'entral Association CAclusively a contest 
organization, based on the sj fecial uiii(uis — each of \vhi<*h tor its trade is 
endea-A curing for unity throughout the whole Kingdom with u central board in 
Stockboliri — and local unions in al* working-])la4es. These two divisions have 
a common office, the Central Hoard t»f Industry and Craft in Stockholm, 
and a common orgnn of their own, the Ilandtverks och Industri-Tidning, and are 
also ill other respects in touch with each other. The Organization has gained 
great adhcreiirM* all over the country; brisk activity is all the same still going on 
lor dc seloiuneiit and jierfeclion in this respect. — Statistics for the special artisans’ 
unions do not exist, as far as we know; the iiumher of general liaudicraft and 
similar uiiums. according to the statement'' of 1900. however, amounted to 70 
with 5„08.^) ineinher'^. 

Donientii* Industry. 

IhuiK'stic Iinlii'^trv is fd' ry old ^tandiuL' in Sweden. Oolng as lar back as to 
hcathep tiiin's, it is evident that alreadv tL a: se\i«rnl kinri^ of manual art were 
exorcised to satisfy domestic wants. rtualarly. suen fiiv im])oi1;ant 

tradt‘ that lu' word came to imply miiTue • i "ofessiem in acaioral. o’ eii in a 
riguriM\e '.-e I'je. hAcrythiiig w'nit{(l was "eiic» 0, numid -> nirod at home. ExTry- 
oiie mid the necessarv knowledge in difioivnt m vtv ,>(' o* . opatious. 

During tlie last few decades, a decided <ha:-„o has occurred coucoriiiiig the 
domestic industry for one’s own supply so that in rnmrious regions it has disapjieared, 
almost without lea\iiig any traces behind, while, on the other hand, it has in 
other regions been transformed into mannfacturing industry Avith a consequently 
more or less extcniled distribution of w(»rk. 

This decliiK^ or (lisajipearancc is attribut('d to the development of the great 
industry and of commerce, to the facility — owing t(» improved communications 
— with whi(‘h the products are dispersed all over the enuntrv, and, finally, to 
the tti8t<‘ for cliango and novelty in domestic utensils, elothes, etc., — a state 
of things which, in diu* <n'(Ier. has got a. ttudiug with the country peoph' and 
cannot easily be satistied by domestic industry. Among the special branches of 
that industry ought to he mentioned the fabrication of textile goods in certain 
Lans. Espc'cially in the V(‘sterbotten l.aii, woman’s talent for weaving is remar- 
kable. Zhmestie vteiisih and tools arc still an object for domestic manufacture 
in out-of-the-wuiy localities. 

The most important donu'stic iiiduslrv' by far is that of articles destined for 
sale. The fabrication of whatsoever belongs to clothing^ and, in the first place, 
spinning and H'xtile fabrics here occuxiy the most prominent part. This state of 
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things is particularly to be met with in the Elfsborg Lftn. The ready-made ar- 
ticles of clothing manufactured in this L&n, either by hand or by machine, are 
vests, table-cloths, and stockings. Here and there in Central Sweden, wooden 
shoes are made which are sold to Finland and Norway; leather shoes are more 
especially made in the Liins of Orebro and Norrbotteii. Hair-pins, hooks and 
eyes are made in the JOnkOping Lan; straw -plaiting and straw-hats principally 
in the province of Nerike. 

Diverse domestic utensils of horn and bone are manufactured in most of the 
Norrbotten Lappland districts; wooden articles come from certain regions of the 
Elfsborg Liin, where tin-wares arc also made. They find a market in Norrlaiid, 
Finland, and Norway. Sieves and similar articles arc products of the JOnkOping 
L8.n, while vases and furniture are manufactured at numerous places in ('entral 
Sweden. The principal place for basket-work is our southernmost )irovince, Skane, 
from where the products go to several European States. 

Of agrimltural instruments^ shovels are made in the Lan of Kristian stad, 
scythes in that of Elfsborg, rakes, etc., in that of Norrbotten, thrashing-machines 
in that of Jdnkdping, etc. 

Among raw- materials we notice: iron wire from the Jonkuping Liin, uaik and 
smb things from Nerike. Of manufacturing tools, eanls arc made in the Liins 
of Jonkoping and Elfsborg, they find their market in Norrland, Finland, and 
Norway; reeds in Dalarnc, etc. (•oncerning the nieuns of ronvegnnee, snow-skates, 
sold to Norway, are Tiianufaetured in the Vesterbotten Liin, carriages especially 
ill the Lans of Skaraborg and Jonkoping, and, finally, row-hoats in the Skara- 
borg Liin. 

Of late, extensive measures have been taken in Sweden to favour the develop- 
ment of domestic industry; those coutciii]>latc partly the direct revival of that 
industry, partly its utilization in the schools with a view to a sound education. 
It is principally the Academy of Agriculture, the rounty t.’ouucils, the Agricultu- 
ral Societies as well as the industrial art associations that watch over the deve- 
lopment of domestic industries. Among the industrial art associations, that of 
the Elfsborg Liin has long occu]»iefl a prominent position. Some sjnicial schools 
for domestic industry have also been established. , 

Concerning the introduction of the industrial art a< a pedagogical subject 
in the Schoids it is well known that Sweden has taken the iea<l. A characteris- 
tic testimony of this fact is already found in the international nanus in our 
days given to this subject, viz., Sloyd, *- a slight transformation of tW, Swedish 
term: SlOjd. This branch of education has already above been thoroughly 
treated of, p. bOo, when' further details are to he had. 


L^. INDUSTRIAL ART. 

The great movement born in England after the international Ex- 
hibitions in the fifties, tending to advance a closer co-operation between 
art and industry, reached Sweden only about twenty year.s later. But as 
soon as the attention had been attracted to thi.s subject, we were seized 
with a vivid desire to advance and regenerate our industrial art, especially 
the Textile industry, which had once occupied a pz’ominent place in our 
country. In the south of Sweden, in Skane, it dates from medieval 
times. A little later, in the beginning of the 16th century, Flemish 
weavers settled there to make a sort of tapestry for the estates of the 
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From an Exposition of the Friends of Art Needle-work. 

rich country-gentlemen. Their art never became wholly extinct. Even 
now, some very few peasant-women, scattered about that province, 
know how to weave the »haute-lisse» as well as being acquainted with 
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our own old national methods of weaving, the so-called »Diikagtog, 
Krabbasn&r>, and others. This languishing industry was really, at the 
last moment, saved from absolute death thanks to the indefatigable 
collector of all that belongs to our ancient culture, the creator of the 
North Museum in Stockholm, Artur Hazclins^ and to the many societies 
founded for promoting Swedish domestic art. Their work has been very 
successful and vastly appreciated, at home and abroad. Products of 
Swedish decorative art, especially of textile work and c^hina, have won 
many a first prize at the great Exhibitions of the last deoenniiims, and 
are nowadays to be fbiind in many foreign museums. The South-Ken- 
sington Museum in London, for instance, has a rather good collection of 
textile w’orks from Skane, and even such an outlying country as (-hile 
has acquired good sj)ecimens of Swedish weaving industry. 

Among the above-mentioned societies, ^Jlandarbetets Vannei’v (the 
Friends of Art Needle- work)have contributed more than any to bringabout 
a renascenee of our textile industry. This society was founded, in 1.S74, 
by Banmess 5. Adhrfipnrrc, Mrs. U. llVnr/c, ajid Miss .1/. liohtJieh^ 
tf)gether with some representative artists and expert ladies in the (Ca- 
pital, in order to raise Swedish domestic art and develop it on ])a.triotic 
lines; to adapt for modern purposes old Swedish models and colours, 
being at haml in the old textile works of our peasants, in their natio- 
nal costumes, their lace and embroideries; to giv(‘ to tlie finer kind ot 
handiwork a more artistical toU(*h; and, in genoTal, tt> exert a beneficial 
influence upon the taste of the public. 

Many af onr greatest artists, as «/. KroiAartf and ('nrl Lftrssnn, have 
designed the cartoons for carpets and tapestries woven ))y the Society. 
Mrs. Winge, who, witli Miss .1. Jhauionf, directress during a ])eriod 
of years, have particulary devoted themsrdves to altar ]>araments, Misses 
S. (rishvrff, J/. SJnsfrtim, M, AddUorff. M. Widdpvih, C. Wusfhrrr/, Mrs A. 
Boherg, and the prominent decorative painttT Wf utif rfpjrg^ u»ay 

also be mentioo-.Ml among the excellent designers of the Society, and 
Mrs. K. as the most skilled of tlieir woman-weavers. 

By the foundation of an Industrial Stdjool for weaving and embroi- 
dering, which has always ])een mu(!h frequented by all classes, the Society 
has made these arts (juile popular. 

sHandarbetets Viinrier^ have also given their attention to lace- 
making, a very ancient industry in Sweden. It is said to have been 
introduced by St, Bridget, in the 14th century, at her convent in the 
little town of Vad.stena, at lake Vettern, where it has always been 
kept up. Many of our national costumes are trimmed with a kind of 
bobbin-work of singular originality, probably arising from some sort of 
hemstich. The most exquisite belong to the Leksand costume. As for 
that of Skane, it inay very likely have its origin in the convents, tof). 

Svensk Konstslojil (Swedish Art Industry Co., Ltd.), founded in 
1879 by Miss S. Globd^ has partly worked on the same principles as 
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»Handarbetets Vanner», but, besides that, 
they have devoted themselves to metal- 
work, fuiTiiture, wood-carving, etc., espe- 
cially of chests, boxes, and the like in a 
national, old northern »dragon»-style with 
geometrical motives. In 1899, Miss B. 

Hiihner and the well-known artist .1. 
lander^ noted as an eminent designer of 
furniture, textile patt(Tns, tapestry-ear- 
toons, and — above e\'ery thing — as a 
e.hina-puinter, became the heads of the 
Comi>any. Ever since, the (.'oiiiX)any’s 
spln»re of work has been enlarged in all 
d»‘partine.nts. They have ado]»ted and 
very independently fleveloped modern 
international ideas on decorative art. 

Among other talents at the (Company’s dis- 
[)Osal may Ik* mentioned Miss F, lAUingrrn and the sculptress Miss S. DahL 

STCnsk Henislojcl (Swedish Domestic Industry Association), founded 
in 1S99 with Pr'mce Fu<f('n at the head, have made it their object to 
regenerate national domestic art, +o offer to the worker a brisk sale of 
his products, to advist* him, and to accommodate him with designs. 
h\>r this pur})ose. the S<»ci(‘iy has arranged a permanent exhibition in 
Stockholm for tie* sale of thos^• articles. From all parts of the country, 
lh‘ \ ke» p jn'odin ts of Inmie manufaeture. very diffen nt in character 
and kind, e. g., textile w(irk. furniture, lace, basket-, metal-, and potteiy- 
Ax ork, ^etc*. 

The T*\i'(ih‘ dt-j/artw/ td of f/tr A ' ri, OompotfU. Ltd, diretitress 

Th. rafsiriiiH, as also the aitist KuUe, (:. F J. Karlin^ and 
oth^^!., he\* also contributed Id raise our uxlih v*. c.rk 

The manufaeture of furniture has exist \-d r'»r ,1 itiig time in the coun- 
try districts. Sometimes you meet with TViil masters in their trade among 
these country cabinet-makers, Tliis industry is now embraced with 
deep interest by many of our int>st exeelhmt architects and other artists, 
and, to all appeiiranee>, a national Sv/odish furniture-style seems to 
be developing out of the somewdiat vague experimenting of the last 
years. Among the many designers of artistic furniture are the architect 
C. iVesfnian and the sculptor CVer. FrikssoH: the latter, perhaps, deserves 
better than any one else the title of artistic artisan. He has practised 
various kinds of industrial aft. Whether he designs a large piece of 
furniture or only a simple lock, he shows the same interest, fertile in- 
vention, and sense for originality in form. 

In Sweden, china manufacture is, at the side of textile work, the 
decorative art that has reached the highest degree of development. 
Once, we manufactured but faience from Dutch, French, and English 
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Book-cover from C. llcdbeiy. Sfoekhnlm. 


models, but to-day, make all sorts of eeramie work, from simple 
pottery up to Iho finest china of a wonderful beauty and sobriety of 
line and colour. Specially praiseworthy are the charming vases and 
exquisite feldspar 2)orcelaine of Roratrand and the objects of art of 
Gustafsberg, made of china with an illusory metallic lustre. By their 
invention of new pare and original motives, the artists A. Wallander 
and G. G:son Wennerherg have a great share in the quick advance- 
ment of these two manufactures. Mr. Wennerberg’s talent appears also 
in the fine coloured glasses of Kosta. These glassworks, as well as 
those of Reijmyra, have gained distinction through their plates, de- 
canters, glasses, etc., of a crystal thoroughly white, uniform, of a 
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dazzling brightness, and with an extremely sharp and deep grinding. 
The plain potteries of HUganas have arrived at such a perfection 
that they, too, deserve a place among works of decorative art. 

The prehistoric age has bequeathed to us interesting, fine metal- 
work^ but jewelry has never held a high position in Sweden. Most of 
our goldsmiths’ works of an older date are of foreign origin. Yet, 
buckles and other ornaments l>elonging to the national costumes from 
the 16th and 17th centuries are very interesting and original. Pieces 
of coloured glass, to which the power of working miracles was attri- 
buted, are incrusted in them. The eminent development of decorative 
art in general has, however, also influenced jew-elry, and many real 
artists now^adays design, beautiful jewels, splendid center-pieces, cups, 
and other articles of luxury execujed by our clevere>t goldsmiths. 
Among these ought to be mentioned the firms of Hallhcrg, Mollenhorg 
and K. Andcrsson in Stockholm. 

It seems as if the working of base-metals for the purposes of in- 
dustrial art ought to be a grateful task in a country so rich in minerals 
as Sweden, but that has not been the case in so high a degree as one 
might expect. Nevertheless, it is true that the EskiJstiina work is 
almost imsurj^assed, that Messrs. Bealcon's and Norrsfrom's steel-etchings 
are of rare beauty, and that novvadays the Forniude Koistgjuf enema 
(United Artistic Foundries) in Stockholm are able to produce even the 
largest works of plastic art. ^ 

The art of bookbinding has also received new impulses and dere- 
lo})e(l extremely. Al>o in that hiancli many an arli.s 1 now collaborates 
with the artisan. The addresses, portfolios, album'*’, and the like of 
Messrs, //cc/.- <(' distinguisi! t heio-^elves for a givat eiei;*ance and 

solidity. a»ul ]Mr. (r. llifllurffs book-cu.w.- are real w<)rks‘of art. 

Svewi ka Slojdtomiiiigeii (The ^>wcdish Industrial Art Society) 
and ina.iy te(‘bTiical schooLs especiail\ rhe iaige Technical School in 
Stockholm, where they teach all subject^ h>eiongi»ig to decorative art, 
have in their turn contributed in mans respects to the exceptionally 
rapid progress made during the last tliirty 3 ’ears wdihin all depart- 
ments of industrial art. And indeed, it is with the schools that the 
matter rests to a certain extent. In their hands lies the education of 
the 3 'oung and the possibility of awaking the love of beaut^^ and an 
artistic conception craving beauty and perfection in even the smallest 
homely and serviceable things. 
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14. THE MOST PROMINENT SWEDISH INVENTORS IN 
THE DOMAIN OF INDUSTRY. 

We close this chapter with an enumeration of some among the most 
prominent of the great number of Swedish inventors in the domain of 
industry, as well as of the most important among their inventions. 


J, A. Brinell (born 1849). Im- 
portant improvements in the teciinics of 
testing materials. 

A. Dahlgren (1810 ’70). Con- 
structor of cannons of large caliber, cal- 
led vDahlgrcn cannons . 

C. I). Ekman (born 184,'i). Inven- 
tor of the sulphite method, vcit impor- 
tant in the manufacture of cellulose. 

(?. Ekman (1804 70). Introduced 
important ini)>rovenieiUs in the Swedish 
Iron industry. 

John Enr^'ior/ (1803-89). Inventor 
of the propeller, of the steam tir(‘-<‘ngine, 
the monitor, tlie wuriii-air machine, 4‘tc. 

Tj^M. ErUsson (born 184()). Im- 
portant improvements with regard to thi' 
telephone and its accr^ssories. 

0- thorn 1 84r»>. In- 

ventor of the magnoin-etMnh for incun- 
desceiit light (fundanKMital to the modern 
incandescent light). 

G. F. Gnransson (1«19 1900). 
Effected im]»rovi raents in the llessemer 
process, wliich tii’st rendered The same 
of i)ractical mv.. 

C. A. Hvlt (horn 18ri7) and O, IK. 
isf*»3). Inventors of a highly 
ingenious friction gearing luechanisni 
(s-ccntnitorvaxelii ), rotatory steam-engi- 
ne, etc. 

E. F. Jangner (horn 1869). Im- 
portant improvement of the electrical 
accumulator, etc. 

A, 7^r^W//n (born 1872). Inventor 
of the Kjellin method for electric steel- 
smelting (electro-steel). 

P. Lagerhjelm (1787/1856). Con- 
structor of a machine for testing thtj 
tensile strength of iron and steel, and 


thereby founder of the mechanical testing 
of materials. 

A. Eageinnan (born 1836). Import- 
ant inventions in the match industry; 
type-setting machine (typoth(der). 

G. de Laval (horn 1845). A great 
number of important inventions in tht* 
<lairying industry, such as tlu^ s(*])arator, 
the lactocrite, tiu* tinulsor; iiion’over, 
the steam-turbine, et<‘. 

B. LJungsfrdm (horn 1H72). Inven- 
tor of the Svea-hicyt lc' , with chang(‘al)h‘ 
gearing and v(*rtical treadling, etc. 

./. E. Lnndslrom (1815 88). Im- 
portant impro’vemt‘nts with n^gard to 

safetv matclu's. 

• 

A. Xohel (]8:{3;96). lnvent(»r c»f 
the dynamite and th(‘ smoke-frei* gun- 
jiowder (Nnhel gan-pt)wder). 

I, jVoM (1801 72). Introduced 
nitrn-glycrriiie as an ex}»losive (.\ohcl 
blasting oil); inventor of the first sub- 
marine mine. 

C. /?. Ni/bvrg (\)orn 1 8 53).' Ingenious 
an’ungement for ]>roducing a iiigh tem- 
perature through direct and smoke- 
free combustion of jietroleum (soldcring- 
lamj), etc). 

A. Grling (born 1870). Inventor 
of the .so-called Arinorl-systeiii for wire- 
less telegraphing and teh^phoning; steer- 
able torjiedo, etc. 

C’. G, von (1827/1900). In- 

ventor of light- houses with intermittent 
light. 

//. Pahneranfz (1842/80). Con- 
structor of the mitrailleuse, iifterwards 
improved by Maxim and NordemfeMt 
(Swede). 

G. E. Vasch (1788/1862). Inven- 
tor of the safety matches. 
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Kr, Polhem (1661/1751). A great 
number of ingenious inventions with re- 
gard to the mining industry. 

S. Rinman (1720/92). Several im- 
portant inventions with regard to the 
same industry. 

E, G. N, SaleniuH (born 1862). 
Inventor of the radiator. 

A. Stille (1814/93). Iiiiprnved sur- 
gical instniiuents ami a)>pli:itu'es. 

R, r. Strehhvert (born 1863). 
Important improvements of instruments 
and chemical methods for the ]>roductioM 
of artilit;ial silk. 

J. G. Sfcartz (1819/«r»). Inventor 
of the so-(;all(‘.d iee-method in dairying. 

A. (t. Theordl (1834 75). Con- 
structor of a meteorngraidi, registering 
and , printing automatically in com- 
mon type th<* indications of the baro- 
meter. of the dry and humid thermo- 


meters, of the anemometer and the 
anemoscope. 

A, Welin (born 1862). Inventor of 
an improved mechanism for breech- 
loading of cannons, etc. 

J. Wenstrom (185.5/93). One of 
the founders of the three-phase system 
(of great importance to the transferring 
of electrical power). 

E. V. Westman (1823/91). Con- 
structor of a roasting-funiace, important 
to the iron industry. 

• M. Wibcr<j (born 1826). Mecha- 
nism for automatically calculating and 
printing logarillims. 

G. Wiborgh ( 1 839/ 1 90.3 ). Metal- 
lurgical inventions; moreover, Wiborgh 
j)hosi)hate. 

7. 6r. V. Zander (born 1835). 
Founder of tbe mcdico-mcchanical gym- 
nastics, and constructor of accessory 
instruments and appliances. 
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COMMERCE 


The home-trade is iu Sweden pretty lively, which greatly dependj^. 
on the great difference between the products of the, various parts of the 
country. The above oircuuistance also can be ascribed to the fact ol 
Sweden's coinniunications being nowadays exr eedlnglN’ good in the South 
of S'wedeu, ajid in the North at least (‘onsiderably better lhan in 63arliei 
days. Great undertakings are besides continnally going on for the 
further improvement of the communications. 

foreign trade, which we havr» here in the first place and 
principally to deal with, has in our country always had to fight against 
great difficulties, which are a.s yet far from removed. Still it ought 
to be stated that the knowledge of the nature of these difficulties and 
the endeavours to conqufu* them have in oiir days awaked to gre^atei 
liveliness than has before been the case during a long time. 

During the Middle Ages, the commerce of Sweden was remarkably little 
developed with one Ki)lendid exception, that of Visby. Already about the middle 
of the eleventh century this jjlace commenced to be of importance as a trading 
town, and soon it became the center of the mercantile connection between the North, 
West, and Elast of Europe, all the way down to the Orient. This importance 
was made i)ossible by the happy situation of Gotland for the (communications of 
that tim(^ and was created through co-operation between CiotlandtTs and Germans, 
from which latter very probably came the initiative. Visby was now during 
centuries a rich and powerful republic, of whose importance in the shipping of 

that time, one can judge from the fact that the maritime law of Visby was 

taken for a pattern even by foreign countries. The magnificent monuments of 
architecture which Gotland still partly preserves, bear witness of the high culture 
which under the protection of wealth flourished on the island. The grand (jpoch 
of Visby was the twelfth century, hut also during the thirteenth it continued to 
flourish. The declination is attributed to the new commercial routes that the 
crusades opened, further to the revival of Lttbeck, and principally to Russia 
being shut oflf from European culture and commerce by the conquc?st of the 

Mongols — an event extremely disastrous for Sweden as the cultural influence 
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now was cut short that during long centuries had emanated from Sweden all 
over the East of Europe, and the barbarism of the extreme East at once advanced 
to our closest proximity. Visby, moreover, in 1361 experienced the predatory 
expeditions of the Danish King Valdemar Atterdag, and after another century the 
old grandeur of the town was completely at an end. 

In Sweden pro])cr the commerce during the Middle Ages lay in the hands 
of the (jcrmans. In 1231, Sweden and Lfibcck made a treaty about mutual 
native rights and liberty of trade, by which Sweden, as the incomparably inferior 
party, did not ])rofit at all but Llibeck so much the raonj. During nearly three 
centuries our foreign trade was now in the ]iowcr of the Hanseatic League, and 
it was King (justuvus l^asa (1323/60) who broke these fetters that had prevented 
all liossibility of higher ojmlonce in our country. 

Wlnm (fustavus Vasa took upon himself the <;are of the Swedish ])eo]do, Swe- 
dish commerce was almost confined to the. .(Baltic. Fiirtlier than that scarcely a 
Swedish vessel sailed. 1’hc iirincijial desire of the King was to increase the 
shipping, and h(‘ succeeded so far that the “Swedes <ioiiimeiiced to sail also to the 
Netherlands, England, and France, nay, even to Spain and Portugal — instead of 
fetching their commodities in Lubeck as they had done befort^. Ih^sides, Gustavus 
Vasa tried, ojic might say by fair means and foul, to e(lncjit(‘ bis Swaides to merchants. 

King Charles IX (1399/1611) accomplished the division of our towns into 
staple towns and inland towns, of which only the former had to carry on the 
fondgn trade. Among these Stockholm ought to )>e the chief port of Sweden on the 
llaltic ami (lotbenimrg on tlni Atlantic. To his general (»i>inion Charles IX was 
rather a -free-trader — in this, as in so niajiy other respects, before his time. 

Gustarus Adolphus (1611 32) did extrenady much for the improvement of 
Swedish comiiKTce. and his great chancellor Axel Oxensfierna likewise. :^The 
wclfanj of tli(‘ country dejauids ni)on ihii coiniiierce and sbip]>ing> was an ox])res3ion 
often heard from Guslaviis Adolphus. Agreeable to this, the towns becaine acf^^'di^. 
to the idean of tiiat time objects of special care. Due of the King's principles 
was that the countn would be more beneHtted by some tew ct)nsid(;rable staple- 
towns than by scNcral inconsiderable om‘s, on uc<’Ount of whieb he rediiccal rh(dr 
n'lnibef. He thus endeuNoured. with the means of his time, that coiiceutraticm of 
our commerce which still to day stands as a desideratum. 

Also in other directions a rallying oi .-r-Tg, was attemoted and it is from 
tins limi that tljc company st/stein, s»» ir.Mort.ant iii our days, ilutes its birth. 
In .hose nnceitain times. ]joor in capital, u(‘m ind largi birsiuess enterprises could 
not b(‘ eti'ected without support, on acrouid o1 who li one tried to bring them 
about b\ means of ])rivilege8 and Governinenl ‘*Mh\cn!]o! 'rims the large com- 
pauics often got a rnunupoltf of th<‘ comnieret- v.ifh certain w’ares or with certain 
coln\tri(^s. In 1619, tlj<* (’opper companu was establislied, wiiicb obtained the 
monopoly of ))ur<ijaso and (‘xport of all the Swedisli c,oi»})er. After ton years’ 
existence it had to be /!issolve.<l though. A new copper com]»any was formed in 
1636, but was dissolvcul two years later, alter wiiich the roi>per commerce became 
free. Of far grejder imjiortance was tije so-called South coiupantp wiiich was 
jirivilegod in 1626 on the. proposition of the Dutchman W. Fsselincx, with the 
jmrpose of carrying on trade* in Asia, Africa. Amerii-a, and Australia, and which 
thus monopolized all shijiping with the irans oceanic countries. Unfavourable 
conditions, however, prevented tlu* company to fully realize its gi*eat schemes. 
Of other trading companies, we will only mention the Tar trading companies, 
which from 1648 to 1713 had exclusive right to ])urchase tar in Norrland ami 
Finland to a price fixed in the license, and to export the goods. 

The direct part which the State thus took in the business life is rather remote 
from the ideas of our time. An iinmistakabhi cause to this existed however, namely 
in the fact of most of the taxes being in those days received in . the shape* of 
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products of nature, which the public trc^asury itself conseciuently had to convert 
into hard cash. In this way the State had a considerable interest to see thait 
the sale of the products of the country was effected with the largest profit 
possible. 

Among the countries with which our foreign trade wac carried on during 
the seventeenth centun% Holland occupies the first place. By commercial treaties 
of 1614 and 1640 this country had secured greater privileges than other nations. 
In fact, Holland played during the lattcT part of the seventeenth century nearly 
the same disastrous role in our commerce sis LObeck during the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centurj'. Against the wealthy and energetic Dutch 
merchants, ruthlessly supported even by the war Hetets of the republic, the un- 
experienced and ]>oor Swedish merchants were as a rule powerless. Thi^ Dutch 
frustrated the attempts at colonization by the Swedes both in America and in 
Africa, and counteracte<i secretly and ojunily the iittem]»ts of our statesmen to 
the improvenuMit of Swedish commerce. The sa]m‘ did tln‘ Danes, who injured 
the commerce of Sweden, (‘specially by the annoyumu's and extortions, for which 
the Onjsund oiist<jni was used as a pretext. Through tin*, pciuce of Bromsebro in 
1645 Swed(‘n -siuMieiulcd in jmtting an end to the last iiKuitioned inconvenien('.e, 
inasmuch as the Dresimd custom was abolished. (In 1720, after the disastrous 
wars of Charles XII, it was again introduced). 

During th(i powcrt'ul ridgii of X/ (1660 ‘97), extensive measures 

were taken to the ]»“netit of commerce and ship]dng. With eagiTuess, though 
without any juirtiinilar succi*ss, endf'avours wort' made to draw the Dutch-Bussian 
trade h mi Andiang(*l to tin* ports un the Baltic, and attfunpts wt^n* made to lead 
the Persian si’k trade over Russia iij) to Narva iiid Riga, — at this time* Swedisli 
possessions - which attempt'^, however, stranded on insurim)untabl(‘ obstacles. 

Charles XJI (1697/1718) also attaclmd gn^at importance to c.omm(*rc(% ]»ut 
the constant wars all trades were ruined. During th(‘ so-<\ilk*d of 

Liberty^ (1718/72), or the pndominance of the Riksdag, the Government and 
the Estates devoted much attention to material (l('V(;loi)iin‘nt. The* riuTcantile 
ideas of the tiim* were applieci to the utmost. To protect honn^ shipping, thij 
so-called »Proclaniatioii of produttts*, an imitation of the English navigation act, 
was issued in 1724, and in it >vas forbidden to any foreign nation to import into 
Sweden anything but the ])roducts of its own country'. Mor(‘over raised customs 
and prohibitions of import were added. 

Already during the decade 1731/40 Swedish foreign trade had ristm in a 
considerabb^ degree. From that time England appe^ars instead of Holland as the* 
greatest purchaser of th(^ jirodncts of our country. Large, i)rivil(‘g(*d companies 
still contiiiui‘d to be formed for mori? extensive and risky busim.*ss enterprises. 
The most imjmrtant of these was the East Jndia Company, which lasted more 
than eighty years (17.31/1813) and arranged a regular and jirofitable business 
connection b(.‘twe(*n Sweden and the fiir East. 

The seveni pinioning and the arbitrary privileging, with which many abuses 
were committed, however, brought about considerable inconveniences, and after 
the groat crisis towards the end of the dc^cade 1761 70 more indc]mnd(‘nt id(^as 
began to prevail. Owing to the r<*guIatiott of coinage of Gustavus i// (1771/92) 
and the armed neutrality during the North-American war of indt'pendence, a 
favourable epoch for our foreign trade began, and our shipping has probably 
never been so profitabje as during that time. Failure of crops and the Russian 
war of 1788/90, however, did our commerce gre^at harm. Then, in the beginning 
of the reign of Guslavus IV Adolphus (1792/1809) favourable mercantile con- 
ditions followed, owing to the neutrality which Swc^deii observed during the great 
wars of Napoleon, but soon the country was visited with ncjw failures of crops, 
commerce languished, owing to the unsafety at sea, and finally the war with 
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Napoleon paralyzed our foreign trade and sbi])])ing, even if the profitable 
clandestine trade with England (that sent its wares bore to get them forwarded 
to the (’ontinent) gave a tem]>orary profit; esjundally Ootbenburg had a short 
time of splendid conjunctures. 



Thi Harbour of Cof/tcuhurg. 


I)urir. : tin* iinl»rokeii lu-ace that enjoy^ i sifu-e 1 ><1 1 , our foreign 

Irnde lia> iioide gnat. ]»rogress in gcinTul v’-et A:‘ aih Mining the reign of 
(hmlrfi AVI' (1H18 44), it rosi- in a oMishi. ..Me d- Mce, luimeiilarly through 
the iM'gnlation of tiie tiiiaiie«‘S and the souk'. ; i;tT cnlnigt'd iil»erty of eomnierce 
and trad(i which slowly worked il'^ way Through. 3Iori- (‘tieetive still were the 
reforms in eomniercial legislation, eaixied out during the reign of 7 (1 S44; 59). 

IJy nieaiis of new eominereial treaties and move espeeialh hy Tlie annulation of 
th(‘ Oresiind eusioni, eonec'rniiig wliieh an agreenuait was made with Denmark in 
1857, our fondgn tnuie was advanced. 'I’liat the progn*ss of eominunications as 
well as the increased caiiacity of production and consum]>tion also were of the 
gr(*at('St importance to fiirthm* the cause, is a mutter of course. 

Through the nnnmerrlal and mari^ne irenly iciih Fravve of 1805. Sweden 
accepted the free-trade systTun to a wider extent than before. In 1888 and 
1892, a return was aceonii)lishcd by the introduction of new customs and the 
raising of many old ones. Concerning the extimt of the diffenmet^s ladwoT'ii this 
new customs systmu ami tlie earlier one, a sort of idea can be formed by the 
figures which on ])ag<' 9.30 state the proportiou of the import duties to the 
total im]>ort value. 

Su'eden *f>b 
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Swedish trade on foreign countries is at present, in proportion to 
the population, quite considerable. From olden times, this trade has^ 
however, been suffering from certain deficiences, which cannot as yet be 
said to have been fully remedied. Thus, for instance, the export con- 
sists chiefly of raw materials, and the import as well as the export still 
is carried on to a great extent by intermediate foreign hands. 

The external relations also are far from being favourable to Sweden 
for trade on foreign countries. The Baltic has in our days become an 
out-of-the-way inland sea, and it were undoubtedly to greater advantage 
if our trade instead could be concentrated on the West coast, conse- 
quently in the large emporium of Gothenburg. But the greater part 
of our country is, however, bordered by the Baltic, and this sea has 
the traditions of centuries — not to say of tlioiisands of years — ; the 
possibilities of future mercantile connections on a large scale with Rus- 
sia and the Readily increasing trade with (Tcrmany also s])eak in its 
favour. In addition to this, there is finally the atiraction of Stock- 
holm as a capital, and the fact that our larg(‘sl ex])orts of timber of 
necessity are confiiKMl to the harbours of the Bothiiian (iralf. It is there- 
fore scarcely possible to avoid (*ontimiing to have coinnh‘rcial centers, 
yea, fhne — l<*r in soutlK^rn Sweden, the rajdtal of Skaiie, Malmii, is a 
natural center, the growth of which is, lioweveij, rendered more difficult 
by the competition from Co]>enhagen — in many cas(‘s more favoured. 
In this competition, the province of Skane stands almost without 
Support from the re^^t of Sweden — separated as it is from this by the 
great and thinly po])ulated province of Smaland. Seen at large, the 
economic connections between the difierent ])arts of Sweden are still 
verj' weak and leave much to be desired. 

National concentration for co-operation onftrards is conse»]uently a 
great desideratum for our country, in the domain of trade as well a.s 
in most other domains. And although the obstacles for the r-jalization 
of this are many, still the future jirospeets have of later 1 imes increa- 
sed considerably. As regards this, it is first of all to be noted that 
our internal communications of late have been extraordinarly enhanced 
b}^ means of our excellent railroad system. But it is also very grati- 
fying that our people is more and more coming to acknowledge that our 
foreign commerce really .stands in need of reforms, which can be brought 
about only by joint jmwerful exertions, and that at ])resent earnest 
endeavours are made to see both where the deficiences lie and to find 
out the possibilities of remedying them. 

Concerning the work of later times for the im})rovement of our 
foreign commerce, the Commerce and navigation committee ought to be 
mentioned foremost — demanded in 1808 by the Riksdag, by force of a 
private initiative, and appointed by the Government. After a detailed 
examination into the present state of Swedish foreign trade and ship- 
ping, at which the intimate connection between these two is strongly 
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emphasized, the committef3 proposes sundry measures for their amend- 
ment. Several of these, principally concerning shipping, also aim at 
the improvement of foreign commerce, thus, for instance, the abolition or 
regulation of certain maritime fees, etc. But directly to the improve- 
ment of commerce, several proposals are made besides, of which a short ac- 
count properly may find a place here. 

GoYermiient snbventioiiK for regular sleaiii-boat traffic were to be met with 

in Sweden in earlier times, and arc now-a-days granted on a large scale in nearly 
all countries. The committee suggests the establishment of regular traffic on the 
following lines by means of government sn)»ventions : a) (iefie — Petersburg — 
IljOrncborg — (lefie, and bj Stockholm — Reval (and jiossibly) — l*otersburg; besides 
which c) concerning the connection with transatlaulir coun1rh\s subventions are 
]>roposcd for those shii)-owners who jmssihly will <>i)en traffic on sucli lines, 
either in fixed yearly grants or else in* a certain sum per ton and distance 
covered. 

In np])eals to the coniinittee, strong claims for bondod-warehonses on a 
l(!vel with th(‘ time have been advanced from various (piarters. From several of these, 
the attention has directed itself towards the already existing stajile^mstifutiojiy 
and a complaint has been heard of the restrictions in the treatment of staple goods, 
hut also from this side, as in general, a speedy introduction of the freei>ortjjL'n(1 free- 
.storiHfe sf/sfrnis is insisted upon, and it has been considered de})lorable that our 
mercliaiits in this concern lack mlvantages which are granted by the legislation 
in other (‘onntrirs. The (piestioii about establishing such institutions has already 
before been an object of investigation with a Rf)yal Committee, that in a most 
convincing iiiaiiner refuted ol»joctions raised, and most heartily reconiraerKied the 
introduction of bonding, l)esid(‘s which ^Ihc freeport system was coiisidcred 
able for onr country. A (boernirumt bill ju'esented to that end was, however, re- 
jected by the Riksdag of 19oo. Tlie Commerce and ?ia\igation coinmittct* - considering 
the free-storage system as a conditio sino «iua non for carryiiig or* trade in conformity 
w’th tljie time — solicits the (ioverncment again to pn'sent a hill for bonding and to 
take under renewed consideration the (luesiiun a]»cut. measures for the jiitroduction 
of the fr(;e}M)rt system. Ksjiecially in (rjUl»j'nb^'’'g. more distinct. p]a..s are for 
esta[)Iihhir. a freejmrt. 

Comv /ning commercial iiistruetloii, rh-' ‘’'oinmilt* ■’ »'ro])oses that stipends 
should he granted to ytmng men wishing .<» parted liieir education for inter- 
national trade at higher instructional establishnl»‘Tlr^ abiM l, and that it he taken 
into consideration whether special instruction in the scitiuco of commerce could 
not he arranged at the universities of Stockholm and (iotheiihurg. 

About comiiicrcial stlpciidN, i. e., traveling studentships for young merchants 
and otluTs to a.tta.in a higlier standard of j>ractical education, as also (or the 
spreading of our articles of export abroad, tiie Committee jiroposes the subvention at 
present granted, to be raised from ‘JO,ooo to 4u.000 kronor, and that to this grant 
may he added one of 15,oou kronor, which already exists for the furtherance of 
a market for Swedish industrial products in foreign countries. For tlio new amount 
thus arising, an alteration of provisos is demanded, among other things aiming at 
making the commercial sti]ieinl system more effective and, if possible, also at 
furthering the study of a ship-owner's business, with a sjiecial view towards for- 
warding the direct maritime communications of Sweden. 

As to a reform of the consular system, a more extensive appointment of 
i^couHiiles niiash in distant countries is proposed; further the founding of new 
consular studentships, and directing the consuls to give more frequent periodical 
reports on the state of the market and the chances for a sale of .Swedish pro- 
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ducts; in "eiiernl, the dc'^irahlenoss of a Uvelier reciproriftf hetweoii the consuls 
and the home- country is ompliasized. 

On account of a proimsitioii by its secretary, the Comiinttce further proposes 
that under tin* Hoard of Trade a special office of inforniafioii should ho esta- 
hlished for the colh'otion, revision, and distrihution of eoininercial news to the 
henetit of Swedish industry, trade, and shippinjj, and this with a special view to 
direct coinniunications witli the ])lacos of sale and origin. Tins office also should 
edit the consular reports, etc. 

It being of great importance for the tradesmen themselves to get every oj>por- 
tiinity of informing the authorities iij»on their \it‘ws in l(‘gislative and administra- 
tive questions conceniiiig trade, the (’ommittee solicits the Ooverniiumt to elect a Hoard 
of five members, three' out of whom should be engaged in trade and industry and 
two in naval commerce, charge^d partly to confer with the Hoard of Trade on more 
important questions witliin the range.* of that Hoard and refemng to trader, jiartly 
also to partake in the inaiiagemont of the office; of iiifonnatiori projmsed. 

Most (»f these projiosals are at j)roseiit under treating of the authorities. 
In some cases they liaxc already led to results. 

Administrative matters eoncerningj trade are treated ])y the Board 
of Trade, two of whose three bureaus transact husiness regarding 
oommerce and navigation, one of them dealing with inland, tlie other 
with foreign trade. Tlie lioard subordinates under the Finance 
Department fup till 1900 it belonged to the Home De])artment). 

About the chief ordinances of legislation concerning trade, informa- 
tion is given in a s])(*cial article below, as also under the lieading Trade 
Law at the end of tliis work. Special courts of trade do not ('xist in 
Svur'^ Conn try. Of th(» organization, of commercial instruction an ac- 
count is given below. 

The Consular system, hoing still one in common for Sw'(^dcn and Norway, sub- 
ordinates to the Foreign l)e])artment in everything conrerning the uniti’d Kingdoms 
in common, hut under tli<; Hoard of Trade in matters loiuerning Sweden alone. 
(Consuls general or roiisuls are u])iH>inted by the King after ])ro])osal by the Hoard 
of Trade and the Xorwc'giaii Home Department. Vice Consuls are afpointod by 
the minister of Foreign affairs. The consuls are enjoined to watch ove r the interests 
of the united Kingdoms and to the utmost of their ])Ower try to promote their 
welfare, above all with regard to <onjinerce and navigation. Soim; consular aiqmint- 
ments arc held hy salaried magistrates sent out from their native conntricjs (consules 
miss2)f others hy jiivirhnnts or others resident in the j)lace (cojisultjs (decti). These 
latter have generally to he ehicted from amongst foreigners, which do(;s not always 
prove suitable (cf. the above nu.nnorial of tlie CoinnKTce and navigation commit- 
tee). Consules elcjcti and, as a rule, the vice consuls outside a consuTs sta- 
tion has hitherto been chiefiy salaried hy means of the so-called consulages, 
about which see under the heading Navigation; these tc(;s, however, are recently 
abolished. 

The institution of Hxchaiigo is little developed in Sweden. Stockholm and 
Gothenburg have stately Fxchange-huildings, and snndr>' other towns ]>ossess Kx- 
change localities. Jhokers are engaged hy the Commercial and marim; commissions of 
the respective towns, after which their nomination is issued by the Magistracy. — 
The Clearing-house institution was not brought into our country till 189(1. Most 
Stockholm banks liave embraced the idea and lately also most of the i)ro\incial 
ones. 
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'riie Oeiieral Export assoeiation of Sweden was foujidod i?i 1887 with a view 
to prepare new or^ additional opportunities for a foreign market of Sw^edish pro- 
du(tts and industrial eoinmoditi(;s. It is constituted clii(;fiy aft(!r an Austrian 
model. I‘"or its ends, the association operates by j;ivin«r free of c, barge informa- 
tion of price-, crectit-, and freight concerns, etc.; by arranging dejjots and small 
exhibitions of Swedisii prodiicts at c{jrtain ini])ortant ]daces; by distributing cata- 
logues abroad of suit able Sw tidish articles of cAport, and so forth. The associa- 
tion also issues a pcri(»dical — Sw»Mlisli PJxp(»rt — , in which at present the 
annual rejmrts of the Swedish-Nfu*\vegian consuls are ]>nblisli(ul, as well as other 
ofticial informations ttoncerning foreign trade and navigatitm. In this periodical 
also is published a newly idalMirated register (,'onccrning Swedish cxjjort: tirms, 
adresses, specialities, (*tc. 

Swedish Slalislics of coniine rcc — of ohl origin — is ]>nhli‘ !)od by the Hoard 
of Trade. Formerly, these rejmrts wtTe ratjier didective, but an nu])ro\<‘ment con- 
cerning the arrang<‘m(‘nts took jdaco in the edition of 1 87 1 , and many considerable 
reforms hav(* been brought about during the nineties at the same time the (‘-mission 
has got very much acccdcrated. Still further improvemeuts arc to he cx]K‘.ctcd, tirst of 
all with regard to ca bint ion of goods, whi('h still ]>artly leaves a grf'wt deal to hi^ de- 
sired. On that tlu^n^ has )>ecTi made a ]»roi)osal that the declarations of value 

should ho r(‘turm‘d by tin* import(*rs and the eximrtcrs th(misclv(!s for each special lot 
of goods (so-called declared values). — Jksidcs this, the (hmeral Hoard of Customs 
publislics inonthbf rejtorts on llu^ jinj)orts and (Aports of the Kingdont of more 
imjKU'tant (‘lunmodities. 

The* total Imports and Exports of Sweden. 

The value of the eopimereial exchano:i* l>et\ve»‘ii Sw(‘(leD and 
foreig^n countries during the timt^ .since ISHh is shown by Tabh 
helovv. During llie ])(»riod is;hi 4(), it auiountod to o7 million kronor 
annually, hut in 190i^ it rost^ to SJIS million. T!u‘ innnensf increase is 
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70 70 

r.7-4» 

128-25 

1891, 05 

4,8:32.000 

351,6;3:UH)0 

3l8,226,(>*vX) 

000,850,000 

72-78 

65-80 

138 64 

1890/00 .... 

5,032,000 

452,324.0lX) 

358,584,000 

810,005,000 

89-74 

71-24 

16008 

! In 18f)0 . . 

4,941,000 

358,315, (KK) 

i 340,283,000 

608,508,000 

72-52 ; 

68-87 ; 

141 39 

. 1897 ... 

4,980,(KX> 

408.332,000 

1 358,195,000 

700,527, (Mm 

81-hu 

71-84 

lil3-73 

. 1898... 

5,030,OCK) 

455,249,U(X> 

,-344,909,000 

800,158,000 

90-39 ' 

68-49 

158-88 

» 1899 ... 

5,080,000 

504,789,000 

:3r)8,185,(XX) 

862,074,000 

99 3G i 

70-51 

160 87 

. 19(K) 

5,117,000 

584,935,(KX) 

391,334,000 

026,200,000 

104-54 i 

76-48 

1 181-02 

* 1901 ... 

5,156,000 

466,320,000 

353,505,000 

810,825.000 

90-45 ; 

68 66 

1 150 01 

^ 1902 ... 

1 5,187,000 

505,196,000 

392,373,000 

807,560,000 

97-40 

7564 

1 173 04 
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The value of Exports fro7n Swed-enj in 186611898,'^ 



1866 70 75 80 85 90 95 98 


partly f"X])laiij*Hl by lli^* fact tbai, half a century a»;o, our country 
still lay, as it were, outside the system of iuternatioiuil communication. 

and l^'70, there was a transition in this resjject to the 
modern state of tliin^^s. There is an enormous stride between the two 
periods ISbb 7() and JS71 7o; during the former, our eomuH^rcial ex<'hange 
amounted to "2o9 miJlion kronor annually, during the latter to 4')1 mil- 
lion kronor, or m*arly To % more. 

As in the majority of European countries in our tijiie, thus in Swe- 
den too, the commercial statistics show a growing inferiority in the 
money-value of the exports in relation to that of tJie im])orts. It is, 
however, hardly necessary to enter into tin* d(*tails of tlie general ])rin- 
ciples exj)laining this circumstance, and showing that the difference 
is, at least in part, only s(*eming. As to the very strong growth 
of imports in our country, during the last few years, it is partly ex- 
plained by increased consumption, but still more by an increased de- 
mand for raw materials and inacthinery for the ve,ry flourishing manu- 
facturing industry. From this ])oint of view, the increas(; of imports 
is naturally a very happy (dreumstance, provided, however, that the 
exports of the immediate future bear testimony of a conseijuent increase 
also in the exporting ability of our industries. 

That the exports have hitherto, during lattt^r years, shown a compa- 
ratively smaller increase is partly explained by the fact of corrections 

^ In each of the years 1809 — 1902 the Export values amounted to respectively 358, 
391, 354, and 392 million kronor, see Table 129, p. 917. 
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Table 130. Imports and Expo^is at the principal ports^ in 1^02. 


Ports. 

Total 

value, in Kronor. 

In % of the total imports and ; 
exports of the Kingdom. 


Imports. 1 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total, i 

Stockholm 

Gothenburg 

Malmd 

Other porta 

143,306,000 i 
12;i.itH2,000 1 
.'■|6, ‘.111, 000 : 
l«0.9.')7.ti00 ! 

3r»,.^‘2i,()rx> 
95,91)6,000 
30,441,000 
2:i9,505,000 > 

170.827.000 

210.888.000 
87.332,000 

410:502,000 

28-37 
24-54 
11-27 
35-82 1 

9-31 

24-44 

7-76 

1 58-4‘) ; 

! 

20*03 i 
24-60 
0-73 ; 
45-74 ! 

Total 

303,1 *6, 000 

302,373.000 

807.300.000 

100 

100 ! 

100 i 


having heen made in the eoinmer<;ial statistics, which lormcrJy for long 
periods of time have given too high iipit-values to several of onr more 
important exjiort articles. In this way we can exjdain, for instance, the de- 
crease which certain of the later years* show in the diagram on i>age OlH. 

Coni])ared with other countries in our part of the world, the exports 
of Sweden in onr days arc very considerable. Per inhabitant it amount- 
ed in bSJMI 1900, on an average to 71 kronor a year. The corresponding 
average for Euro]»e amounts to about 60 kronor. For the (jerman 
Empire, it amounts to 70 knmor, for France to more tha» 90, for 
Gr(‘at Britain and Jndand to nmre ilian 140 kronor. Thus Sweden stands 
in this (‘ase fully on a level with Germany. 

The largest commercial cities of Sweden are Gotbenbnrg, Stock- 
holm, and ^lalinr*. The ctnnmercial excliange of each of these cities 
with foreign (‘onntries in 1902 is shown by Table 130 above, 
the cnlir(‘ imports (d* Sweden, no less than (>4 % belong to these three 
])orts, but. of the exports only 42 Tin* Jattcu’ circumstance is due 
to thtf fact that our greatest ex])ort artiide (timber) is princi])ally 
.shi])j)cd from the Norrlaud ports fesjMnialJy Sundsvall, llernbsand, 
Gedc, and Sralerhamii), which, on th'* 'd- u- aami. “uly in a small de- 
gree exci i. ngc other articles with ibreign « «)untj'ic'-'. 

ltii)»orts and E.xports of diffVrciii, kinds of Goods. 

D(d.aiJcd stnlcnncnis in r<‘gard to the im])orts and exports of a great 
numbe.!’ of goods have already been givtm in the jmeceding ])ages in the 
treatment of tlie separat** branches of industry of our country. AVhat 
we still have to give is t*ssentially a review of the situation of larger 
grou])S of goods. 4^he most general data in this matter are given in 
Table 131, p. 920 and Table 132, p. 923. 

A) We will first lake into cojisideratioii tlie groups in which 
imports are ])redominant. 

Since about *1<S80, this has been the case with the group of cereals, 
which during the immediately ])recediiig forty years showed an export 
surplus. For nearer details in this respect, we refer to the agricultural 
section of this work, pages 527), 532, etc. 
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Table 131 . Imports and exports of Sweden. Gro ups of merchandise. 
Value in thousands of Kronor h l*io shilling or 0*2 68 dollar. 


i 

■ Groups of merchandise. 

1 

i Average Average' 

; 1871/76. . 1876/80. 

Average 

1881/85. 

Average 
18S6 !I0. 

Average I 

1891;9r>.l 

1 

Average 
1S96 00. 

! 

[n 1902. 

1 

j Live animals 

610 

6,867: 

939 

6,432 

1,421 

8,762 

1,109 : 
tt,815 ; 

79,6 i 
5,069 

1.196 

3,046 

1.098 1 
9.253 1 

i Animal food ]e\{^ 

17,26:1 ' 
6,929 

22,948 

9,6:50 

20,380 

18,677 

16,1(58 

4O,:402 

15,99.*! 
.59.9.59 : 

21,4*27 

49,2:58 

97.49-4 ; 
45..59.5 ; 

{Ki;: 

19,6ir> 

' il6,8;10 

32,64.6 

39,316 

42, mi 
29,126 

2J1,868 

18,677 

;54,3ii ; 
15,228 

3*1,798 

4,124 

63,691 i 
2,9-43 i 

Cohmial products 

37,101 

72 

44,076 

97 

40,604 

177 

60,116 

691 

47.(i88 , 
1,1.36 

40,962 

.301 

34.088 : 
669 : 

I Fruits ami Garden jTui]). 

' products lKxp 

3,674 

16:3 

3.4f.6 

176 

4,36<> 

248 

4,173 

627 

4.986 . 
.64:5 

9,27.3 

1,148 

l:i.459 i 

1.639' 

. 

I Spirituous an«l ’ |Tiii]). 
j other liquors? .. ..\Exp. 

7,: >76 
:W9 

6,4S:5 

967 

8,744 

2,026 

7,978 

2,810 

7.08(5 

(560 

7.800 

22(> 

8,981 ; 
447; 

. Raw' textile mate- (Imp 
* rial iExp 

20,668 

'30T 

16,812 

291 

20,433 

391 

23,864 

36(> 

20,692 

1*22 

21,(>(i(; 

176 

:io.7(Ki : 
22*^ ' 

'Yarn av/l thread, 1 Imp. 

1 etc . ...‘iExp. 

8,6:4.*^ 

17xS 

8,20*2 

286 

9,376 

506 

io,;5r>6 

1,043 

11.9;!7 ' 
1,059 

17,119 

l.OtM) 

14, .5.59 ; 
1.354 i 

i Textiles 

1 ILxp. 

i Hair, hides, bone,). 

1 horn, and other! 
j animal matters 

^ JiJL^^^fu?actu^cs of 
j l^xp 

:17,671 

2,009 

14,090 

1.210 

880 

211 

38,4*27 

2.766 

14,:^26 

1,112 

1,425 

68 

51,:594 

4,182 

16,643 

1,666 

^ 2,484 
KK) 

6.6,620 

6,694 

17, .386 
1,903 

3,412 

:54*J 

48,416 

7,879 

18.421 

2.946 

:5,()2.3 

666 

44.606 

4.4(;i 

2.3,201 

4,567 

2,917 

646 

37 ,.398 ' 
2,017 

24,1*28 

6,166 

2.461 

340 

1 Oils, tallow. Jar. flinp. 
j rubber, etc IKxp, 

8,082 

1,203 

10,181 

1,221 

13.042 

1,678 

14,08(5 

1,483 

17.(H^1 

1,6:50 

2.6,14.3 

1,274 

:54.666 1 
1,788: 

j Manufactures of 
j ihxjt 

890 

l.Tl 

1,72:1 

24:5 

2,060 

400 

2,2r>() 

797 

2,481 

8:5(5 

.3,0:59 

1,028 

,3.:528 : 
1,816; 

Timber, uinvrouiriit.j Imp. 
sawn or cut lExp. 

888 

84,739 

887 

88.:508 

l,<>9t> 

96,506 

1.970 

98,619 

2,316 

11.3,098 

3,962 

144,366 

2.6.36 
148, .687 

Timber, urrouglii .. j 

848 

6,4:59 

1,08.6 
10,696 ; 

1,639 

13,4t)0 

1,767 

18,2.67 

2,238 

23,621 

1,479 

.36,12.3 

i;3:59 
46.106 ; 

Colours, paints, and /Imp. ' 
dyeing-materials .(Exj). 

2,320 

169 

2,046 

212 

2,C>06 

34:5 

3,409 

374 

4,:37(5 

322 

6,761 

294 

(5,449 
226 i 

Diverse vegetable fhnp. 
matters Ihixjj. 

6,089 

660 

6,:519 

7*26 

8,777 

89(5 

8,7.37 

677 

10,418 : 
.696 , 

12,7,'>8 , 
461 

20,r»80 ; 
640 1 

Paper, and manu-iimp. ' 

fa<;tures of * '( Exp. , 

Other manufaetn res j j- 
from vegetable ' 

matters | '^l^': 

{exp;: 

l,9(Kj 
2,4t;>4 : 

161 

19 

18,766 
1,077 : 

2,338 

5,401 

161 

23 . 

18,a64 ; 
1,413 

3,421 

9,2»5 

323 

41 

23,89.6 

1,747 

4„62(; , 
16,656 

493 

171 

31 ,.698 ; 
4,196 ; 

4,900 . 
20.108 ‘ 

827. 

415 

40,6*26 : 
9,131 ; 

4,437 

10,682 

1,91K) 

426 

69,196 i 
18,543 

4,267 I 
19,194 j 

3,679 ! 

(57:5 1 
78,1 :58 ; 

2:5,204 ! 

Minerals, manu- jimp.: 
factures of lExp. ' 

1,820 

545 

2,664 i 
1,317 1 

3,147 . 
3,164 j 

3,509! 
5,043 1 

3,615 ! 
9,611 : 

6,239 ' 
13,0.32 ; 

.6,:589 

16,350 

Metals, unmannfact. (Imp. , 
or partly manuf.lExp. ' 

9,642 

46,409 

9,306 i 
34,613 ! 

8,614 i 
40,645 i 

9,300; 
34,523 1 

9,(XW i 
30,995 

17,931 ■ 
40,459 : 

21,245 

41,370 


* The decrease in the exports for the years 1896/1000 is altogether due to corrections 
made in the calculation of the value, see pp. 918 and 919. 
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Table 131 (Continued). Imports and exports. Thousands of Kronor. 


Groups 

of Tncrchandise. 

1 ■ 

AvcragcB U veragen, 
1871/75. |l87«./80.j 

Averages 

isHi/a'.. 

“'T r 

A verages , A verages 1 A verages 
188(i. IK). 1 1891/95. j 1896 00. 

i 

Ip 1902.! 

j 

Mi'tttls, niaoufur;- limp. 

taros of iKxp. 

Vessels, oarrlajres. j , : 

in achinery,iiistru- } 
ments, etc 

{ES! 

0,520 

l,,5:i7 

14.001 

1,182 

asr*o ' 
2.ai5 

7,842 

l,8i)l) 

10,088 

1,.524 

4,278 

1,0(K> 

12,251 

12,514 

2,778 

8,724 

887 

1 

14,070 ! 17.848 : 
4,242 1 4,272 | 

15,145' 17,494: 
8,019 5,894 

1,422 878 1 

185 82 ; 

25,808 ' 
9,077 ; 

85,208 : 
li..554 

085 

1 

28,748 i 
11,085 : 

22,812 j 

16,804 j 
2881 

Other artifloa 

iRxp 

i,:{7ri 

582 

1,218 

228 

2.21S 

2^:144 

8,223 4.870 

2,SB0 2,870 i 

0.005 ' 
8,802 

7,924 ! 
3,008 i 


'•“'{eSK: 

246, .‘(72 
204,52.1 i 

26s„106 

200,857 

.‘>17,526 

210,600 

3.7.I..527: .851,6:>3 
272,620 .818,226 

4.V>.;>24 1 
3.1S..5SI ! 

iori.ivaj 
392.37.1 1 


A class of ^ontls whi<'li must always sliow an import surplus are 
colonial products, of whicdi we import for 40 to oO inillion kronor 
annually, while the (^x]M)rt is not worth mentionin*^. Thf? greatest 
arti<'l(* in this group is eoff'er (18 million kronor in 1002), which, next 
to coal, is our greatest import article, on the whole. Xext*to cotfee 
comes tohaeco (almut 8*2 million kronor). On tlie other hand, sugar, 
which was formerly imported annually in tens of million kronor, is now 
manufactured iii Sweden itself in sufficient (puintities - surely one of 
the most remarkable reforms in S^veden’s economical life in later, times. 

The irnjmrt of fruits and garden products is also decidedh g^vater 
than the export. The most important articles in ihis group are hops, 
as well as raisins, plums (prunes), almonds, oranges, etc. On i he other 
side, <the (‘xport of forest berries is beginning to develop, especially of 
red whortleberries, more than for c»nc million kronor being exported 
anniiiJly. 

Liquors for about 8 million kronor are i]n]Ma'te^] annually, prin- 
cipally wine (4 \ 1 mill, kronor) and /.-‘yi/./o i i •• t mill, kronor). In 
the (icccnniiim 1881 90 a brisk bii^inc'':- was /orri'd on l>y a firm 
in Karlshaiun by importing raw' spirits from Kussia, which were refined 
in Sweden and then cxjmrted, principally to Spain, but this business 
was ruined by im]>oH, -duties in this latter coiintr}'. (See p..78()). 

In 1902, textile material for 31 million kroinu* was imported into 
Sweden, but the export w'as almost nil. The btrge^t amount was cotton 
(13-17 million kronor), wool (10-T!» million kronor), raw-silk, jute, hemp 
and fiax, etc. 

The import of yarn and thread, etc., amounted the same year to 
nearly In million kronor; the largest items were woolen ynrn (8*9 4 
million kronor) and cotton yarn (2*03 million kronor). The export was 
insignificant. 

The group of textiles belongs to the very greatest items in the 
annual purchase-demands of our country. In 1902, the tt)tal value of 
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this import amounted to 37 million kronor, but has earlier been 
about ten or twenty million kronor higher. Thus our home factories 
have increased their capacity to manufacture for the needs of the 
country. At one time, there was a rather considerable export of textiles 
to Norway, which has in some degree decreased on account of the abolish- 
ment, in 1897, of the Svvedish-Norwegian Commerce Treaty (see p. 190). — 
Of the import of 1902, about 4*5 1 million kronor was pure- and cotton- 
silk fabrics, 11*69 million woolen fabrics, 6 21 million cotton fabrics, 
2*26 million linen, hemp, and jute fabrics, and 12 - 7 3 diverse goods. 

In 1902, hides and furs to a value of more than l()*6i million 
kronor were imported, and for about 1 ^ 2 million kronor of other 
animal substances (not eatables), besides million kronor of ferti- 

lizers. Unprepared hides to a valne of 1*6 7 million kronor were ex- 
ported; while the export of other goods of this class was slight. The 
import of articles manufactured from hides, furs, hair, bone, horn, etc., 
amounted to 2’4.5 million kronor, but the exjiort was insignilicant. 

Oils, tallow, rubber, and similar siibstane«‘s are collected in our 
statistics in om^ grou]), the total import of which amounts to nearly 
35 million kronor, lO ris million of which art" for kerosiut* and petroleum, 
for other oils 1()'2 6 million, and for other articles of this class 13*s,3 mil- 
lion kronor. The export w«as slight; only that of tar rising to 0*66 
million kronor. The ini[w»rl of manufactured articles of the afor(‘said 
kii^4 H mounted to over 3 million kronor, and the exj>ort to somewhat 
more than half that sum. 

Colours and paints amount to 8 *.'2 million kronor in import, 
while the exjjort is hardly worth mentioning. The same is the case 
with diverse sn1>staiices from the vegetable kingdom (cork, sc(‘d.s,‘ etc.), 
the import of which amounts to as much as 20 or 21 million kronor, 
while the export is only - million. .Por about 3 - a million kronor 
of articles manufactured from such substances were imjmrti'd, while the 
export amounted only to -'3 million. 

Oi‘ minerals »Swede7i now exports considerable (j[nantitit*s, but the 
import is, nevertheless, hy far predominant, since it inc]ud(\s rnir greatest 
import-article, coal, which annually co.sts our c.ountiy a sum of 60 
million kronor in purchase-money, ((biiceriiing the ])ossibility of mak- 
ing saving.^ in this respect by our peat-mosses, see p. 84S). Large quan- 
tities of salt are also imported, which m*cessary our country entirely 
lacks. Altogether th<" import within this grou]> embraced in 1902 a 
value of 78 jni Ilian kromjr, while the export stopped at 23 million. The 
export embraced jirincipally unwrought stoar ( 2*21 million kronor), 
cement (0*5 1 million kronor), and es])ecially iron ore (14*oi million kronor), 
as well as ^inc and other ores (together nearly 2 million kronryr). It is 
to be noted that the exports of iron ore surely will increase consider- 
ably in the immediate future, owing to the recent opening of the great 
railway line from the Kirunavara ore-field to the At Ian tie. 
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Table 132. Imports and exports according to purposes or origin.^ 
Value in thousands of Kronor h l*io shilling or 0*2 6 8 dollar. 


Kinds of merchandise. 

Average : Average 
1871/75 1876/80. 

1 

Average ' Average 
1881/85.; 1886/90. 

Average 

1891/95. 

Average |i jgQg 
1896, 00. 1 

Imports. 

Food and drinkables. .. 

I 

1 

8r),:i9i ! 

116,419 

108^594 

109,755 

112,976 131,168 

Textiles, yarn, thread .. 

:i8,o-ii : 

.•{9„504 

,54,167 

59,602 

54,093 

50,006 ; 

44,251 

llou.scholil articles 

17,882 

21,8.57 

31.319 

37.075 

39,513 

53,735 

52,265 

Raw materials 

SO.;")?)! . 

78,8<sr) 

91.814 

109.471 

120, <>70 

188,178 228,784 

Machinery 

20,697 . 

14.437 

17,083 

19.;-{56 

i 26,724 

46,794 1 

48,440 

(’oin 

3,850 , 

4.973 

3.124 

1 1,42*.) 

i 878 

635 ! 

288 

Total 

249.372 29s,5(Hi 

317.529 

: 335, *527 

351.933 

4j2..124 SOS.Ifie 


Exports. 

Agrirultural j»rodnrts’* 

TiiiiIkt, and manuf. of 

Texlilt‘K - 

Paper •'* 

Minerals 

Mel ills 

Oilier meri'hnndise ... 

(Viiu 

Total 204,. Vi5 209.S57 24.1,099 272.029 ;Un220 392,373 


52,311 ; 

56,913 

5H,<;ss 

70.563 

83.107 

*62,280 

58, .584 

92,255 

99,679 

110.9?i0 

1H»,3M 

137.242 

180,138 

TJ4,.5lO 

2,332 

3,177 

4,816 i 

6.59f> , 

8.617 

5,511 

3.a36 

2,715 

5,864 

9,925 

17,113 

2U.S03 , 

11,('»09 

20,255 

2,178 

3,»;20 

5.740 1 

9,251 

18.728 

31,537 

38,493 

48.520 

:46,398 

46.63,5 ‘ 

41,499 

40.276 , 

60.361«^ 

68,986 

1.899 

3,20<) 

6,628 • 

ll,o.ss 

9,371 

7,144 

8,209 

2,315 

1,0<HI 

,jt1 1 

i:i5 

82 

1 

— • 


Sweden lias also a very grefvt import ami export of metal work, , 
but with a coiisiderable .«<ur])Ius of the former. The greatest artiele of 
imjjort in this class is yv/Z/.v (."ru milHtyii kronor in 19U2), the grea- 
test exjiort arlii'h^s, Iiowever, are pipes and pipe-parts of iron and 
.s1i»cl, Me. The group machinery and tools (inciudiug vess» !s) has a 
<*ertain connection to this group, with gi>‘ai and growing import and 
export, th former amounting in upwards of’ and !]n‘ latter 

to marly i7 million kronoi*. Among iinp‘’rted nrti.-lrs of this group, 
we notiec vessois ( Pirj million kronor); export of M»is grou]) em- 
braces a large number of ditfeivnt artieh*.-. on];, one of whicli, however, 
amounts to a eonsiderahle total, i. e., the jKnytfors. ot which we ex- 
ported during tin* year to n value of 7 ’l>s million kronor. 

(.)f th(‘ artiides not classifiable umlei* t.Iu* aforesaid groups, -and 
forming a final group in our comnnueia! statistics, the import is always 
somewhat higlier, 1<»o, Ilian tin* export (in 1902 jf'spect.ively 7*92 and 
3*0 7 million kronor). 

Out of the 27) grou])s, into which our import and exjiort trade is 
divided in Table 12)1 (coin excludiMl) we ha^e now treated of IS. The total 
import of th(‘se groups amounted in 1902 to 442 million kronor, while the 
export did not amount to more than 75 million. Xo\v we will proceed to: 

' Accordiug to tlio official statistics. The classificiaion is here somewhat difi’erent 
from that othiirwisc used in this work. ® Including fishery products. - » See the note 

p. 920. 
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B) Tile groups within which the export is decidedly predominant. 
To thpse groups properly belong the products of forestry, of cattle- 
breeding, of paper industry, and of mining and metal manufacture. 

The greatest of all our ex])ort articles is unwrought timber, which 
certain years amounts to equally large values as the. whole of our other 
export put together. In 1902, the export of mn wrought (sawn, hewn, and cut) 
timber amounted to nearly 149 million kronor and the import not quite 
to 3 million. Also our exjiort of wrought timber is considerable and rapidly 
growing. In it amounted to over 4.*) million kronor, 2 d *4 8 million 

of which represented wood-pulp, 7*7 8 million kronor was for matches and 
million for joinery and carpentry works. — One of our greatest 
export articles i.s also paper, whereof therc‘ was exjmrtcd, in 1902, for 
19 million kronor; the im])orts amounted only to almiit 4 million. 

In 1902, Swt‘den ini])ort«Hl nearly tor 28 ^ 2 million kronor of 
live animals' and atnmal food, hut exported for nearly 48 million 
kronor. The import arti('lt‘S are principally jiorlc and salted kerntn/s^ 
the export-artielos hntter, pork, and nusalfed herrinr/s. The export of 
butter has of latt years amounted to about 40 million kronor annually. 

Our exp(/rl of unmaiiiifaotiired minerals and of metal goods is very con- 
siderable, but is excel 1 (h 1 by tlio import, wherefore these articles are treated 
of above*. (‘Xpert considerably mon* of manufactured minerals and 

of unmanufactured metals, however, than we import. Of iron and steel 
(nnwTought or only partially wrought) we exported in 1902 for mort* 
than ^19 million kr<mor, these goods thus forming one of the standiird 
articles of our (^xj)ort. On acc’ount of sinking pric(*s in the wiu’ld’s 
market, the export of iron and steel has not, however, since reached 
the high values which it attained during the first half of the deceaiiium 
1871/80. 

The total import of the seven groups now treated amounted in 1902 
to about 03 million kronor, but tin* export to 317 million. 

A summary of our import, acconliiig to the use of the articles, and 
of our export, according to the iriain industries from which the different 
articl(*s are d(*rived, is given in Table 132, p. 923. 


Sweden’s commerce with different countries. 

The countries with Avhich Sw'cden has the greatest intercommerce 
are Great Britain and Ir(dand, the (German Empire, Denmark, Norway, 
Russia and Finland, and also France, the Netherlands and Belgium 
— thus in the first place our neighbouring countries. With regard to 
this ought, however, not to be forgotten, the weakness noticeable in the 
commercial stativstics of our country as well as of most other countries, 
in entering as place of origin that port whence the goods were last 
shipped, and as country of destination that to which goods were first 
shipped — in consequence of which the adjacent countries are always 
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Table 133. Swederis imports and exports from and to different countries. 


Average for 
the years 

Thonsands of |; I*erc.eij 
Kronor ‘ <’ v 

tage of the 
’hole ^ 

Kxp. • Total. 

Thousands of [I 
Kronor^ 

Imp. Exp. 

Per(jcritage of the 
whole*. 1 

Imp. 1 

Kxp. j| Imp. ‘ 

Imp. 

Exp. j’ Total, j 



United Kingdom. 



Netherlands. 

1861/155 

24,209 

44,697 i; 24 01 

4834 

6.5*(35 

.‘3,928 

3,0<50: 

6 89 ' 

6-30:’ :}*f)2 

1866,70 

29,661 

<4,011 , -Sl-M 

50f>l 

66- n 

5,(377 ^ 

4,698 

4 28 1 

:4 70;; 4-00 

1S71 75 

81,.‘i62 

108,228 :4:) on 

52-91 

42-0.') 

!).2;!7 

5.(3:54 

6*75 ! 

2-7.^ 6-29 

1876 80 

77.22:5 

nmm 28 70 

51 9s 

:389.5 

10,249 

7.842 ; 

:'5-81 

6-7.3' :'3-78; 

1881 85 

82.:5:U5 

119,468' •Ji) !.a 

49 02 . 

65-90 

7,894 

9,16:4 

2-48 ■ 

6-7.'i 6 O.T 

1886 IK) 

92.875 , 

126,029 27 <;h 

462:). 

.‘5600 

7.127 

12,246 

2-21 ‘ 

4-49 :V2:4i 

i 1891 95. 

95,152 

140/185 27o<i 

44-l.n 

:i5 18 

8.;546 i 

i<;.(i34 

2 :M 

.5 23 :5-73 

18itB CKt 

i:i8.072 

15:5,828 :40fi:i 

42 90 ^ 

:)6-oo 

9,816 : 

25,105 

2-17 

7 00 4 ,31 

In l!»0a 

i:50,070 

149.927 2.^)7.-. 

:i8-21 

:51-i9 

16. 107 ! 

24,068 

2 c.:. 

(3 1.3, 4-18 

j 


German Kn/jti 

re. 

• 


Belgiuni 


1861 65 

:3;5,SK8 ; 

7,(399 :5:5 (;i 

8-:5:i 

21*;)2 

1,088 

2.084 

1-07 

2 2.-) 164 

1866 7(» 

;!4.170 

ll,15t) 25 70 

8-«0 

17 47 

1.162 

6,126 

(.r88 , 

2 46 , 1 65 

i 1871,75 

55,5(35 

14,:t:!3 22:.r> 

7oi 

15;, 0 

5,94:5 

K,!«3 

2 41 

4-37 , .-5 .SO 

! 1876 8t) 

59,075 

14,411 22 00 

6'H7 

1.5.50 

8,0(38 

9.(391 , 

600 

4 61 

; 1881 85 

88,2:59 

KS,9rxS 27-79 

7*78 

19 10 

9,1:59 

8,CH»6 

2-87 

:.5-(55 ' :-5-‘2i 

i 1886 IKJ 

101,80:5 

29,026 :50:54 

10(3.*) 

2151 

io.a!t6 

9,572 

•‘.O.') 

3*51 3*25 

1891 95 

llG.'.tlii 

42,498 :5;5-2,^ 

i:5;5(; 

2.6-80 

10,:456 

10,724 

2-9;> 

3-67 :4i5 

i 1896 CM) 

15(3,5:58 

5l,.s72 :-54-<;i 

14-47 

2,5*70 

14,161 

16.457 : 

:3-i.n 

6-75 3-4) 

: In 1902 

196,971 

(12.781 :38-99 , 

1(3-00 . 

28*94 

17,844 

15,(325 

6'.^;i 

6 9k : 3*73 

! 


Denmark. 




Knssia. 


i 1861 65 


7,889 8-77 

8 

8*00 

4,n2( 

224 

4-08 , 

0-24 ' 2-24 

186(! 7() 

2(3,519 

8,f)09 2U00 

(3 71 

1:5’.") 1 

10,246 

1.675 

7 7 *2 

1-09 4-47 

1871 75 


22.371 ir.<il 

10»4 

1:5*05 

14,666 1 

2.825 

5 9.*) . 

1-S8^ 6-88 

1876 80 

i 19.181 

22,267 18-:il 

10(31 

14*94 

20.665 i 

1,(345 ' 

7 70 

0*78 1 (.6 

1881 8.5 

.52,8(32 

'.iMiO 1(3 

11-74 

14*52 

2;3,:-576 ; 

2.597 ' 

7-.‘)() 

107 4(53 

i 18S); iK) 

44,:5.50 

:52,oo(3 1:522 

1174 

12*50 

21,641 i 

6,296 

(>-:P) 

1 20 4-05 

! 1891,95 

1 4J.:575 

:58,829 11-77 

12 20 

1197 

14.875 ■ 

4, .641 

4 29 

1;{(3 2-87 

; 189»3 00 

55,4.55 

4:5,987 122(5 

12 27 

122(5 

2((,(340 

5,100 

4 ."))) 

142 ;V(7 

In liMla 

6:5.212 

,55.2(35 12-.5J 

14 09 

16 20 

26.910 

4.472 

4 '74 

1-14 :-5-i7 

j 


Xorvng.^ 




Finland. 


! 1861 1,5 

5.526 

2,677 5 t« 

2•^9 

1 :•( 

2.81)9 ■ 

i,904 

2-8;. 

2 06 2 47 

• 18r^ '70 

7.446 

4,992 5 ♦52 

:4 94 

1 S*} 

:5,157 

1 .(3(32 

2 ns 

l-;n 186 

1871 75 

12,9:59 

7,1:59 5-2.^ 

6-49 

4 H ’ 

4 9:5^ 

-..646 

2 UO , 

1-64 1-84 

' 1876 SO 

M.2i;5 

7.029 5 29 

;5w.*» 

44; 

<3.74:: 

6,166 

2-.-.1 

1 64 2-l.S 

i 1881 85 

20,489 

9,8*41 , 6 4*5 

4(n 

5 Ml 

7,2:37 

...1(K> 

’v 28 

2 09 2 20 

! 1886 90 

: 28,28:5 

1U76 8 l,S 

5 27 > 

7o) 

6.(349 ' 

5,.’ 360 

1-98 

1-97 1-98 

, 1891 95 

:51,20:5: 

17,018 :■ 8-87 1 

5-;).*) 

7 2(» 

5.067 ■ 

6.121 

1-43 ‘ 

1 92 lr.6 

I 1896 00 

: 25.0:57 i 

1 1,875 5 .54 

>i:u 

4 5;) 

7.4;5;5 

9.977 

l'(Ji ' 

2-78 2-14 

j 111 1902 

24, .*527 , 

24,6:56, 1-82 j 

(3 20 

,5 .1 2 

(3.678 , 

8,9‘.(7 

l-2(; i 

2-29,; 171 



Frame 




Other 

conn trie. 4. 

i 1861 (55 ...... 

2,:579 j 

10,080 2-.nr< 

10 90 

»3 44 

16,981 

12,15:31 

lo ss ; 

16-16 1:3-52 

j 18(36 70 

. :5,8,5.5 ! 

16.196 2-91 ; 

12*78 

7'7n 

10.7(36 

11,010! 

8n 

8 70 8-40 

i 1871 7.5 

8,r),58 i 

19,049 6 27 

9-;5i 

6 (0 : 

1 1,471 

12,657 j 

5-S8 1 

(3 20, 60.S 

1 1876 80 

8,168; 

2(3,562' :5-04 : 

12(57. 

7*20 

14,918 

7,893 

5-r.8 I 

6-78' 1-77 

! 1881 85 

i 7,915 : 

29,:37:5., 2 .50, 

12 0;. 

60; 

18.015 

11,683,' 

5-138 i 

4-81 !: 5-30 

1 1886 tk) 

7,0.59 i 

25,188! 210; 

9-24 

5-no 

15.501 

1.5,56(3 i: 

4-6.3 i 

5-70!: 

1 1891 95 

; 8,2(35 1 

28,111 1 2nf) 

S'8,3 

5*4:i 

20.114 

13,4(35:! 

5*72 i 

4 23;: 5-01 

1896 00 

8,300 ' 

29,544 1-83! 

8-24 1 ' 

4’(57 

16,875 

13,8.6(3 :i 

6-73 ! 

3-86 fj 3 79 

1 In 1‘joa 

9.310 i 

27,(379;: 1-84 i 

7-06 j! 

4*12 

19,767 

19,226 ii 

3-91 i 

4-90 j; 4-S4 


1 A krona " l lO shilliuR or 0 ‘2f>8 dollar. — ** That is, the imports and the exports 
from and to each country iu per cent of the whole imports and exports of Sweden. — 
^ The figures for the exports from Sweden to Norway arc very incoiii]»leto for the years 
1897 1001 and incomplete also for the yciirs 181 ) 1 . 9 ( 3 , heiicc, complete only in. 1002 . 
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estimated to Mgh, at the expense of the more distant ones. This is 
even to an unusually high degree the case as regards Swedish commerce, 
in which England and the German Empire, and partly also Denmark, 
still serve as intermediaries for the commerce with more remote places. 

A survey of our commerce with other countries since 1^61 is given 
in Table 133 (p. 925). As will be apparent at once. Great Britain and Ireland 
have been of the greatest importance to us in this respect during the 
whole period. For some time, even more than half of our total exports 
went to this country; during the last quinquenniums the proportion has, 
however, decreased. It may here be remarked that a considerable part 
of our exports to Denmark in reality are exports to England through 
Denmark as an intermediary. — Half a century ago England was not 
by far of such significance us a market for our ]>ro(lucts as has been 
the case during the last few decades, especially through fhe vivid de- 
velopment of our timber trade. 

Our exports to Greal Britain and Ireland r'onsist of un wrought 
timber, paper, wood*])ul]), joinery, glass, iiiaiches. butter, rolled bars, 
other iron and .•^tecl, etc. The imports from Great Jiritain oonsi.st 
of coaf and coke, (‘ottim. wool, shoddy, w<>olcn yarn, <’otton yarn, 
and thread, (dls, iron and steel, copper, nuudiincry, vessels and 
boats, leather, etc. If due consideration be given to the Swedish 
export passiiig through Danish parts, it will be found that nearly all 
the J)utter and pork we are ab^,e to dispose* of, and the greater 
portion of our iron, steel, and timberware, goes to England. On the 
other hand, we take from this country almost all the fossil coal im- 
ported in Sweden, the greatest part of leather purchased, and the greater 
part of the raw materials for spinning ])urposes, to which is aflded a 
great number of diverse articles of minor importance. 

Our exports to the German Empire (‘onsist of unwrought timber,' 
joinery, stone, matche.s, imn-ore, bar-iron, other iron and steeb hening, 
etc. The imports consist of coffee, tobacco, hops, })ork, wheat and rye, 
seed, wool, colours, paints and dyeing materials, cotton, w^jollen goods, 
silk goods, clothes, hides, fertilizers, iron and steel, machinery, copper, etc. 

Germany, with which country we have stood in the closest mer- 
cantile relationship (*ver since the days of the Hanseatic League, is 
of importance to us principally for the considerable imports from this 
country, partly of articles of nutrition or indulgence (the greatest part of 
our imports of wheat as w'ell as a considerable part of rye, the greatest part 
of coffee and tobacco, and nearly all the hops consumed at our breweries), 
partly of raw materials for the textile industry (nearly as much wool 
and more jute than from (ireat Britain), and finally of a great number 
of manufactures, first and foremost articles of clothing, besides numerous 
products of the first-class metal and chemical industries of Germany. 

Exports to Denmark embrace unw'^rought timber, butter, pork, ear- 
thenware, bar-iron, iron and steel manufactures, etc. On the other hand. 
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Table 184. Sweden » Importn and ExpovU, in 1900, from and to various 
cunntvtee, according to groups of articles. Thousands of Kronor a l‘io shilling. 

GrouDB of articles i 1™!**'*'^’^ : Exports Imports !£xports|lni]>oris .£xporls|lmports|Exports, 
^ ’ ! frt>m i to from from from to 


United Kingd. Gtermany. Denmark. Norway.® 


' Live animals ' 

47 


122! 

3 

325 : 

1,113 

447 

889 

Animal food 

2,344 

20.533 

4,354 

1,729 

3,194 ! 

18,470 

13,006 

276 

(.Cereals 

572 

348 

25,310 

78 

3,347 

40(i 

402 

540 

' Ooloninl products .... 

4,535 

33 

25,732 

113 

7,282 

49 

3.58 

23 

Fruits, garduii prod.. 

818 

13 

7,138 

1,802 

1,940 

30 

991 

13 

i Liquors 

517 

3 

845 

54 

928 

m 

52 1 

8 

I Raw textile material 

ll,.'!?:! 

12 

13,113 

7)7 

3,83(i 

12 

125! 

4 

; Yarn, thread, etc. . 

8,07M 

101 

5.2‘.H» 

19 

1,1.53 

176 

132 i 

825 

Textile.*^ 

3,233 

3.55 

25.832 

211 

5,43^ 

487 

338 i 

317 

Hair, hides, etc 

3,833 

fa Hi 

8,744* 

2,113 

4.071 

1,721 

315 i 

59 

Id., maiiufaeturc.s 

J8S 


1,M1 

34 

37.5 

2J 

38 ‘ 

l(i2 

Oils, tallow, tar. etc. 

3,433 

111 

1,."»3(1 

207 

5,877 

38 

523 i 

33 

Id., maun fact, of 

237 

25 

1 081 

52 

258 

343 

20: 

212 

Timber 

44 

72.248 

14S 

13,520 

82 

lf>,541 

134i 

331 

Id., manufactures 

55 

23,01 : 

333 

8.112 

240 

1.338 

143; 

2.377 

(?olourH and paints*. 

3)20 

13 

4,314 

13 

203 


18! 

17 

Div. v»*g(*t.. matters , 

1,234 

3 

4.3,58 

(*>3 

3,232 

1 

147* 

10 

Paper** - 

()33 

1<J,843 

2..573 

1.834 

411 

303 

21- 

99 

Div. veget. articlc.'i“ 

2( >3 

41 

1.583 

83 

425 

12)8 

21* 

48 

Minerals 

8r).2si; 

1,343 

10,887 

7,1 13 

1.433 

1,235 

l,93tf; 

39 

Id , inanufa< lurc^' ... 

300 

3.."»42 

2,5 73 

3.355 

332 

2,737 

3S4 1 

403 

MetaL 

J 7,33)7 

2:'*.775 

3,338 

12,331 

1.531 

2,831 

393 ! 

204 

Metal goods 

8.123 

4,004 

12.510 

2.701 


1.441 

283 i 

492 

Machinery^ 

12.721 

4,147 

14,32(.> 

2,524 

6.834 

2.141 

773) 

213 

<’oin 

333 


0 

— 

9 

- 

211 ; 


Other urtj<lcs 

♦;i4 

520 

4,181 

427 

1,3.5'.» 

7‘>3 

381 ■ 


• 'J’otiil 

170.304 


Is7,808 

().5,ii45 

62.525 

47.082 

21,702 i 

'7,lh7 


France. 

Netherlands, 

Belgium. 

Russia. 

Li\e 'inimals 



*2 


- 


1 


Animal fot><l 

.5.32 


837 

24 

207 

171 

1.539 

.5(J 

reieaU*. 

242 

333 

275 

- 

543 

5 

13.335 

1 

(’ulonial ]>roduets 

2.330 


2.301 

— 

742 

44 



Fruit'., garden jirod . 

385 


1 55 


1)2 

— 

110 


Liiiuoi., . 

3.341 


1,423 


102 

1 



Rav ex til material 

43 


2(»5 


i.j; 


500 


. Yarn, ihrciul, etc. ... 

17 






25 


Textiles 

33 


133 




14 


Hair, liides, etc 

425 

4lK) 

142 




290 


Id., iiianufaidures 

8 


23 

J 



32 


(Mis. tallow, tar, etc. 

457 

130 

873 

22»; 

1.473 

84 

1.970 


; Id., man uf act. of 

28 


21 


32 

- 

1.473 


Timber 


22.313 

33 

15.323 

3 , 

4,721 

542 


; Id., mariufaclure.s.... 

43 

1,842 

23 

1,380 

14 

3.184 

4 


i Otdours and paints*. ' 

84 


37() 

21 

552 

1 


8 

! Div. veget. matters. 

7;18 


403 


24ti 


2,013 

— 

• Paper** 

24 


40ii 

381 

137 

47h3 

— 

13 

i Div. veget. articles® 

80 


10 

4 

82 1 


11 

3 

Minerals 

123 

470 

1,017 . 

8,1.53 

.531 

2.135 

32 

902 

lid., manufactures ... 

33 

1 

27 ■ 

47 

305 

13 

— 

444 

I Metals 

23 

3.300 

3f»«; ■ 

3.122 

V>39i 

3,238 


978 

1 Metal goods 

133 

113 

377 i 

41 

J.811 ' 

348 

43 

185 

Machinery^ 

33 

148 

103 1 

;-l03 

340 

371 

57 

733 

Coin , 



-- i 

— 





Other articles i 

54 

4 

34 : 

33 



28' 

326 

Total i 

0,002 1 

2»,H07 1 

11,1851 

2«,«41 1 

13,100. 

1 4,830 1 20,221 

3,090 


' And dyeing materials. - Ami articles made uf ])jq)or. — •* Articles made from 
vegetable matters. * Instruments, vessels, carriages, etc., inclusii-’c. — ** The figures for 
the exports to Norway are very incomplete, see p. V)28. The total figure might have been 
27 million kronor instead of 7 iiiiilioa: ef. Table 135, p. 338. 
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we iiii])ort from this country <*offee, wheat, maize, petroleum, other oila, 
as well as linseed cakes, cntton. woolen and cotton fabrics, hides and 
skins, furs, machinery, iiiipJemeuts, etc. From olden times Sweden has 
been *iii Imisk mercantile relationship with Denmark. Our considerable 
export nowadays to Denmark of butter and pork only means further 
forwarding to England; and with regard to import g<a)ds from Denmark, 
cereals, machinery, and tools. et(\, they, as a rule, come from Germany, 
and the colonial wares from (Termany and other countries more distant. 

To Norway Sweden exports <‘attle and certain kinds of farm pro- 
ducts, further cotton and Avooleri tahri(‘s, yarn, wood-pulp, joinery, deals 
and battens, iron afid steel wares, machinery, tools, etc. The impdH; 
goods from this country are fish, pork, margarine, bides, skins, etc., as 
well as sundry maniifaitures, the greatest portion of them in reality 
having their origin from England. 

With n'terciK-e to tlie trade lictwtMin Sweden and Norway e(‘rtain facilities 
were already eoneeded dnnii‘;t ttie early iieriotl of tlu' Tnion, and in 1S74 a 
Commvrrial Treat ij was signed, according to which goods of Swedish or Nor- 
wegian nianuiactiire '<nou]d (with a few exceptions) be iin}»orted free of t/uft/ into 
tlic oth.ev loiuitry. Since Swc'dcn has adopted a new system of customs dues and 
Nonvay has uec lined to make tlio alterations in the I'niaty ncctissary for pre- 
venting ini.suse of the ditferenees of the customs-rattjs, the Treaty was recalled 
by Sweden and ceased to he in fovvv. in July IHP7. 

'Dio /\ef»orf from Sweilon to Norway has not until 11>02 been com]det(5ly 
entered in our commercial statistics, as every provision regarding aiujount of export 
hjt land has heen wanting — where no (‘special ground.s ha\e occasioiuMi such ac- 
counts. As long as the ahovi‘-mentioned Trtiaty remained in force, such grounds 
c(;rtaiiily were of common occurnunui, owing t(j the exemiition of duty which could 
he gained by declaring the merchandise as Sw(?dish; hut suhse{im3nt to the annulling 
of the "J'reaty, the ixjmiter seldom gains any mhautage, by divlaration to the 
eustoin-hoiistj (dticers, in consciiuence of which tht; result naturally has become 
that the statements have grown considerably less comphdt^ than In^fore. hrom 
1 U02 inclusive, these deh^ets are, however, reme(li(3d in th(^ Swedish statistics, the de- 
claration before the Custome Ofticers being now obligatory. The subjoiiKid 'fable, which 
shows Jiwedoirs export to Norway according to Swedish statistics on the one side and 
according to the Norwegian statistics on the other, clearly illustrates tht^se matters. 

Table 135, Streden\'t A\rports to accordivn to Swedish atid to 

Aonre/jitm Sfotistlcs. Value in Kronor. 

The Exports by Sea. ji The Exports by Laud. Total. 

Years. != _ . ' 

I Swedish I N»>r\v<‘Kit4n j! Swedish i Norwegian Norwegian 

ligurea. I tigiircs. j liirures. figures. figures. figures. 


1894 ! 10,236,(141 S 9,584,50011 5,032,675; 19.84b,4(J0 15,2((8,716 1 29,432,SK)0 

1895 ; 12.323,973' 11.150.1(K) 'i 5,72!»,818 i 22,385,000 18,053,7911 S«V-35,100i 

1896 1 13,5.58,229, 12,06«l,9a)l; 5,990,181 i 26,231,300 19,548,410 38,292,200! 

1897 i 14,178,0031 13,696,9001; 6,461.430 ! 28,580,!«)0 20.639,433 42,277.800 

1898 4.913.3031 5.972,(KX);i 635,704; 17,646,1(X) 5,f)49,007 23,618,100 

1899 i 6;389,3.50 l 6;037,900!i 1,061,702; 19,529,{!00 (i, 451,052 25,567,500 

1900 4.784.i!12i 5,663,500 i 2,402,281 i 21..500.000 7,18(J.593 27.163.500 

1901 4,918.757 1 5,868.500 i 1.734;i74 i 18,160,000 6.6,52,931 24,028,f)00 

1902 5,383,000 i 6,376,000! 18,953,0001 17.967,(j00 24,336,000 24,5143,000 
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From this Table it is apparent that Sweden’s export to Norway during the 
years 1897/1901 has not by any means decreased as greatly as might be supposed 
from our own commercial statistics. The export in 1901, e. g., was in reality 
almost as great as that of 1894, notwithstanding the fact proceeding fro/n the 
Swedish statistics of its being less than half the amount. The fact thus shown is 
worth remembering when studying the commerce between the two countries. Be- 
sides, as our exports to Norway, to a great measure, embrace, articles which we 
do not cxjiort to other countries, sudden diminutions in export values appear in 
a number of articles, which diminutions, according to what has been now shown, 
are not true in reality. 

As to the recalling of the Commerce Tveaty between Sweden and Norway, 
this was of course doTie in onlfT to prevent the Norwegian articles from gaining 
advantage in the Swedish market over our own, owing to Norway’s often lower 
ciratom rates. Sweden did all that possibly could be done, compatibly with her 
economic interests to l)ring about an agreement. The? claims of tin* olher contra- 
hen t did, however, go beyemd this. • 

Next to Groat Britain, France is our greatest purchaser of un- 
wrought timber and a rather considerable buyer of iron and steel as well 
as wood-pul]». On the olher hand, cognac, wine, linseed cakes, coffee, 
preserves, etc., are imported fr(»m France. 

Swe.flen exports to the Netherlands great quantities of timber, — 
among this tho greatest ]>iirt of our large timber, — as well as the 
great(»st part of our iron ore (for further forwarding to Germany), 
and, mor(‘ov<*r, pig iron, bar iron, etc. Tlie imports from this country 
consist of coffee, tobacco, arrack, /lils (not fossil), etc. — Our exports 
to Belgium especially embrace timber (wrought and unwrought); further 
melfils, zinc ore, et(‘. From Bcdgiiim we import textile materials, oils, 
metal goods, and nuiiuTous other articles, though in suuiller (juantitiee. 

SwfMleu imports from Finland j)rinc!pally uuw^rought timber, wliich 
is floated across tlic sea, and also (•t.her articles, though to a less extent. 
The expoi ; to Finland chiefly consi'-r iron and steel, machinery, 
tool, ind implements, (*tc. 

Sweden’s exp(»rts ti; Bussia consist of iron aiid. ste»d, machinery, 
steam-boats, etc. On the other hand, ryt*. heat, ^ggs, Hax and hemp, 
rubber, peti-oleum, linseed cakes, etc., arti imjjorted from Russia. 

The countries not specified in Table Jd4 embraced, during the 
years ISdl/tir), about % of our whide commerce. That our share 
since has gone down to 4’^%, undoubteilly gives evidence of the need 
to extend our (/Irrd cummunicalions hy sea with distant countries, 
a need to which of recent years attention has been called more 
and more. 


Customs. 

A« mentioned above, Sweden embraced during the years 1865/88 
a system of moderate free trade but has since 1888 returned to a more 
protectionistic customs tariff. 

Swet/en. 59 
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Table 13(>, Imports and Import duties, averages for 1891195. 

(A krona = l*io shilling or 0*2 6 8 dollar.) 


Countries. 

Mean 

Special 

Import 

Import duties. 

population. 

Imports. 

Kronor. 

duties. 

Per inh. ln^'.ofthe| 
imports. 

Sweden 

4,8J12,000 

351,6(X),(H)0 

37,372,000 

7-73 

106 

Norway 

2, 0*2*2, 000 

20:3,100,(XX) 

2t), 051,000 

9-91 

9-9 

Denmark 

2,226,000 

295,4(X),(XX) 

24,243.0(X) 

10-89 

8-2 

United Kingdom 

38,445,000 

6,48r).7(XMXK) 

365,274, (XK) 

9-50 

5(> 

Belgium 

6.235, OCK) 

1,177,800, (KX) 

•24,83S.(XX) 

3-98 

2-1 

German Empire 

Ii0,825,000 

3,594,2(X),000 

:147,037,(MH» 

6-83 

97 

Austria-Hungary 

4*2.282,000 

1,010,400,000 

73,198,0(X^ 

1 73 

72 

Switzerland 

2,1199,000 

6*29,6(X),tXX) 

27,108,(XX^ 

9oi 

4-3 

France 

38,424,0tK) 

2,9:11, IXXMHK) 

:X)S,594.0<K) 

8-03 

105 

Italy 

.m631,0(X) 

8:i0,iXK>,CX)(> 

l,':»S,414,tKH) 

.5 17 

19-1 

Spain - ‘ 

Russia • 

17,800,000 

58:i,3(X).(HX) 

8:i,526.0(X) 

4t.9 

14-.3 

98,6(X),O00 

900.5(XUX)0 

•278,516, (X)0 

2-82 

30 9 

Other Countries 

31,6:36,000 

:3,175.UX).(KX> 

l.">4,i)4.3.<XK) 

4 47 

4-9 

Europe ■ 

300, 04m 

22.172,500,4)00 

1,903,114.000 

5-14 

80 

United States 

66,850,0(K» 

2,938,400,000 

»;48,‘)96,(XX) 

9-71 

22- 1 


In order to give an a]>proximate idea of the present state of onr 
country in this res]>ect as compared with certain other countries, some 
guiding data are presented in Table 13f> above. From these figures it 
wiU be seen that the customs revenue in Sweden, in proportion to tlie 
population, is at present prettj'^ high, although lower than that in Norway, 
Denmark, the United Kingdom, J^witzeidand, France, and the United 
States. In proportion to the total value of imports, the customs duties of 
Sweden are considerably lower than tho.se of ltal 3 ^ Ru.ssia, Spain, and the 
United States, and only inconsiderably higher than those of Norwa\ , 
Germany and France. 

Even if a full presentation of this subject would require an investi- 
tigation on the ])roj>ortiou, in each case, ])etw(‘en tin; imports and the home 
production, still the above is sufficient to show that the. pnvsent Swedish 
Customs tariif is not, as a whole, among tho.^e of a vc.ry decided i>ro- 
tectionistic character. 

How the conditions in our country have varied in this re.sx)ect dur- 
ing different times, will be seen from the following figur(»s: 


Average. 


1841 .50 . 
1851/00. 
1801/70 . 
1871/80 . 
1881/90 . 
1891/9.5 . 
1890,00. 

In 1898. 
» 1899. 
> 1900. 
^ 1901. 
* 1902. 


Mean 

Imports. 

Import duties. 

Import duties. 

inli T ti o. 

popalation. 

Value. Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

the iinjiorts. 

. :'5,:i06,ooo 

:i2,774,(XX) 

5,983.(XX» 

1*81 

18-:i 

. :j;642,0(X) 

70, .549, 000 

10,270;0(X) 

2-82 

14-«5 

. 4,079,000 

116,726,04X1 

13,731,0(K) 

:5-:57 

11-8 

- 4,387,000 

257,4:?9,(XX) 

23,690.000 

.5-10 

9 2 

. 4,673,000, 

326,529,000 

.3.3,969;(K)0 

7-27 

10-4 

. 4,832,000 

351.6:13, 4XX) 

37;:{72,(MX) 

7-73 

lO-r, 

. 5,032,000 

452,:421,(XJ0 

50,419,000 

1002 

IM 

. 5,036,000 

4.55,249,000 

51,36.3,000 

10-20 

11-3 

. .5,080, CKX) 

.504,789,000 

59,410,0(X) 

11 70 

11-8 

5,117,<XX) 

5:M,935,0(X) 

56,8-21, OCX) 

11-10 

10-6 

. .5,156,(XX) 

466.320,000 

48,760,000 

9 16 

10-.5 

. 5, 187, (XX) 

505.196,005 

54,960,000 

10(50 

10-9 
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Table 137. Import duties for the principal articles and others. Kronor.^ 


ArtirlcB. 


OerealB 

Meat and pork 

Coffee 

Su^5a^ 

Tobacco 

Spirits 

Wine 

Yarn and thread - .... 


Averaj^e 1 Average 

1891. 9r>. I 189<b00. 

5,617,801 i 10,919,196 
847,944] 1,822,89,5 
2,002,2.58 i 2,901.954 
7,279,1(K)| 3,000,613 
3,764,3,54' 4,280,181 
l,r>.3,5,432 : 2,012.742 
872,562 ! 2,055;2<»S 
1,127,945 1„542,052 


Articles. 

Average 
1891, /il5. 

Woolen fabrics 

3,049,,378 

Cotton fabrics 

1,001,001 

Iron and steel ware... 

.567,421 

Machinery 

654,.521 

Other articles® 

1 9,052,437 


Average 

1896/00. 


3,048,841 

1,422,4.55 

1,149,272 

2,556,692 

13,706,381 


Total 37,372,154 I 50,418,572 


The transition to a more free system of trade during the time sub- 
sequent to IShO here becomes very apparent. The retrogress of later 
years is on the other hand not so marked. 

In Table 137, a survey is presented of those goods w’Bick nowadays 
bring the great<^st customs revenue. 

Table 138 shows the amounts of customs duties at f>iir principal 
ports. The figures give evidence of certain peculiar conditioiyi, which 
there is no opportunity here to explain in detail. It may be remarked 
hf)w comparatively well Storkhohu has been able to maintain its position 
in our import trade, ivbich is somewhat unexpected as the cities in 
Norrland have more and more liegun to take their necessaries direct 
from foreign countries, instead of, as before, through the StocV.holm 
merchants. For Oolhvnburg the relathe retrogress is very noticeable, 
owing perhap.s to the cirrurnstance that Stockholm, in its 1urj>, has more 
and more resoi'ted to supplying its iieeds of certain ai'tioles fir^t-hand, 
which qjrovioiisly were taken {►ver (iolbeubut'g. 


Tablk 138. If >vri dufu f!, hi f/otrltf 1 ilousaud^ of Uroiior. ^ 


P«>rts. 

1861 65. 

ISihJ 70. 

1871 75. 

1876 80. 

lS81 8.'» 


1891 95. 

1896 00. 

Stockholm 

r>,i9f) 

4,8.56 

9,:V45 

9,635 

11,197 

12,166 


18.516 

(Gothenburg ... 

4,548 

4,711 

»i,530 

7,031 

8.231 

8,r.2(; 

8,229 

10.702 

MaJnio 

821 

9i)7 

1,949 

2,195 

2,703 


4,0.37 

.5,166 

Norrkbping 

603 

517 

78^3 

888 

i,i(u 

1.580 

1.650 

1.762 

Gefie 

201 

205 

442 

,5t>5 

772 

1,186 


1,671 

Uelsinghorg 

215 

205 

4U7 

115 

.58.1 

694 

1,101 

1.725 

Sundsvall 

104 

i 138 

345 ' 

j 464 i 

845 i 

i 1,382 

1,378 

! 1,317 

Landskrona .... 

292 

400 i 

1 445 ! 

1,087 

2,108 i 

1 2,031 j 

813 

! 570 

Kalmar 

.349 1 

170 1 

( 191 i 

177 : 

167 

: .321 ! 

515 

i 1,155 

Kristiunstad ... 

107 j 

95 i 

1 114 i 

74 ! 

62 

1 305 i 

422 

i 998 

Ystad 

176 

130 ! 

13.5 i 

163 i 

609 

! 1,251 : 

1,084 

i 614 

Other jiorts 

1,422 

1,006 

1,755 I 

2,215 1 

3,018 

1 3,869 i 

4,120 1 

I 6„523 

Total 

14,033 

13,430 

22,441 1 

24,930 1 

31,400 

! 36,478 j 

37,372 ! 

1 50,410 


^ A krona = ITO shilling or 0-268 dollar — * Ropework, etc, inclnsive. — ® Approxi- 
mate figures (the total revenue of the import duties are the real amounts, while for the 
special articles iji the Table tlio amounts are only estimated). 
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Gnstom Legislation and custom Staff. 

According to the Constitution, it lies within the domain of the 
Riksdag to determine whether an article shall be liable to duty or no, 
the principles for computing the duty, and its amount. The tariff enume- 
rates the goods subject to duty, the computation, and the customs rates. 
In particular clauses, attached to the tariff, respecting the application of 
the tariff are embodied, among other things, regulations as to the fee 
for ships l^dng in Swedish harbours, the rules regarding the restitution 
of duty, when such restitution has been admitted, regulations as to ships* 
commission, etc. — In Sweden, there are now only import duties. The 
majority are specific; taxation according to value only occurs with 
respect to a small number of articles. 

Besfitution of duty is allowed on the import of materials and neces- 
saries for the building, rebuilding, or repair of a vessel at a dockyard 
or works in Sweden, also on imports by sea of certain goods manufac- 
tured in Sweden out of raw materials from abroad, such as refined sugar, 
caramels, sweets, chocolate, bread, manufactured tobacco, cotton and linen 
stuffs, and also machine-made cotton or linen articles; also for jute 
texture used as packing, certain products of flour mills, and, lastly, also 
for any article whatsoever, when it is re-ex])(>rted in a manufactured 
or refined state. The Royal Commerce and Navigation Ciniimittee, 
mentioned above, has proposed extended right to restitution of duty 
on materials, etc,, for the building and re})aration of vessels (with which 
dockyards should be placed on a par) and also alleviation with regard 
to enjoying the right. 

More detailed regulations respecting the manner of Customs taxation, 
control over exportation of goods, penalty in case of unlawful export, 
and the like provisions, are found in the Customs Statute. 

AP vessels in Swedish waters arc subj^rt to inspection of the 

Customs staff. Vessels coming from fondgn ports are forbidden to land at other 
places on the coast of Sweden than the Customs (piay or entrance to certain staple 
towns. The clearing of vessels and the unloading and ]»assing through the Customs 
of cargoes from abroad may take i)lace in staple towns, or, if the shij) does not 
contain goods liable to duty, at another Customs rpiay. 

Captains of vessels coming from foreign ])orts with a Swedish harbour as 
their destination shall be provided with »MarkruHa» (Register), which is to he delivered 
to the first Custom Housfi officer who comes on board. TIkj Register, drawn up ac- 
cording to a certain formula, shall contain certain information respecting the 
vessel, her crew and voyage, and also present a clear account of her cargo. — The 
inspection of the vessel is to be made on her arrival at the harbour whore she 
is to discharge her cargo. 

The owner shall deliver a written declaration of goods that have arrived with 
the ship, in larger towns within 8, but in other places within 4 days from tho 
day when the Register was handed to the Cnstoms in the place of nnloading, or, 
if the wares have arrived from another Customs quay, 4 days from the day of arrival. 
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Now the examination and entry of the goods, take place, and, for articles liable 
to duty, the computation of such duty. It is to he paid, or security given for it, 
before the goods are delivered to their owner. In any case the fees are to be 
paid within thirty days from delivering up the Register, or, in the case of^ goods 
directly transmitted, on the day of their arrival. This holds good, too, of vessels 
dues. 

Resides warehousing goods in free store-homes for victualling vessels in 
Oresund, the Swedish Customs legislation only recognizes those kinds of Customs 
warehousing which arc called Rondcd and Transit warehousing. It is proposed to 
introduce freest or age and freeports (cf. p. 915). 

In the Bonding of goods (Ncd<irlag) subject to duty, after they have been 
officially examined, they are warehoused under hu'k and key of both otvner and 
Custom Hoiu’^* without paying duty on them, till they are removed ior home con- 
sumption. (ioods may also be re-exported from the warcrlnmse or transferred to 
an other wandiouse. The fee for bonding is omi ])er cent of Ihc total duty charged. 
The maximum time for warehousing is fiva years. The proprietor is allowed to 
look after and take care of bis goods, and take samples of them in suitabhi small 
(luantities. Rc-jjacking and racking may be jierniitted after spewal examination, 
but only wben there is danger of injur\ or destruction of the gooil - in consequence 
of defect in tln^ wrapjier or vessel, always to a very limited extent. 

I n Transit warehousing ('i'ransitiipidag), iorcign goods are stored under lock 
and key of the ('ustorns without ('xamiuation on the ]»art of sanu;. The right of 
transit war(‘bou>ing is oidy conccdo<l to certain towns. These towns are to 
provi<le stones lor tin' ]»urposc. Only piece-goods may be stored in this way. 
The p<‘.riod is a year, an<l the fet* accrues for a ]K*riod of three months with 30 Ore 
(aboui A (1.) for the first and 1 ore (about '2 d.) for the following periods per Swed. 
hundredweight (a 1*4 //>.v) of tlie goods. The owner must not lock aftei or t‘'ko 
samples of the goods stored in this niawner. » 

With regard to sco passage and exporting goods to foreign ports, the 
lading can lake placi* in any harbour whatsoever, provided only that noti<'e of 
such lading he given to th(^ Customs autlioritiis in the })lace, or else the nearest 
(histoin^ lltmsc. After the ladiiig is etfeded. tin* captain is required to tiand in 
a bill of cargo and the owner to deliver a chclaratioir Th(‘se document', being 
handed in and fees paid, the captain is gi\en ai {ficial di‘^*‘harge. 

Ther an .qmcial laws with regard to maiKinif commsTce abroad on decked 
vesstls mf^er . o tons and open boats, and also ’ ne erni!!” .‘v jtfi m.'SsoIs used in 
foreign trade, as well as the Custom IRmse insiHcti^:’ ami pas^^ing oj passengers’ 
effects; and rules ha\c been drawn up for the ])UJ j t - of oxjndiling the inspection 
of steamboats in regular service, and passing the good;, therein. 

Even with regard to maritime trade and the consignment of goods be- 
tween places within the country there are f*ertaiTi Customs regidations enacted. 
Vessels, when thi‘y are not passenger st(‘amers in regular service or only navigate 
the Customs district of their home-port, should he. provided with so-called annual 
passports, and even goods should in certain cases he accompanied by a permit. 

Even attempts to import articles subject to duty without proper entry of same 
are jmnished as illicit importation of goods. 

The Customs staff. The loc^ial Customs administration is managed 
by the General Board of Customs. To this belongs the collection of 
Customs revenue, i. e., the duties, lastage, fees for bonding and transit 
warehousing, also fees to lighthouses, preventive service, the send- 
ing in of certain statistical returns with respect to commerce and navi- 
gation, etc. 
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The Customs staff is divided on eleven districts, into which the Customs 
administration is apportioned, viz., the Central, West, South, South East, Gotland, 
East. North, and Inner Coast Guard districts, the bans of Yerinland and Elfsborg, 
and the border districts of the bans of Kopparberg and Jcmtland. 

Ill Stockholm (Central district) and Gothenburg (West district), the local ad- 
ministration is divided into six branches, each under its chief: the Customs, Re- 
venue, Confiscation and Counting House, Packing Warehouse, Bouding Office, and 
Coast Guard Inspection Office. In the West district, one of the chiefs of depart- 
ment is appointed Manager to the Customs. 

In the other staple towns (for Soderkoping in Mem, and for Kristi austad in 
Ahus) also in certain other towns aud in (Trisslehainn, Mon, Charlottenberg, and 
Storlien, there are Custom-houses, and \i\ a number of other places, Custom - 
stations. 

Custom-houses^ where all matters connected with (’’ustoms' administration 
can be dealt with, are administered by (histoms’ administrators, Managers, or 
Chiefs (Tullforvaltare, Tullins]M^ktor or Tullkarainarforestandare). At the larger 
there is, in addition to the Manager, a Comptroller who is equally resjionsible 
with the forimv. The Custom-houses in staple towns have districts assigned to 
them. Custom-stations, whi<‘h have only a limited }»ower, arc provided with head 
overseers and overseers. OthiT officials arc coinptrolh'rs, clerks, etc.. 

For Coast Guard- Service there arc Coast capt.iins, Coast sergeants, Border 
riders. Coast guards, Bowers, ('oast row(;rs. and Kevenm‘-cutters men. In the 
Southern aist»ict, there is a (’ummander for coast guard service in Skane, and also 
in the border I aas of Vcrmland and Elfsborg, a Guard Comjitroller on the Nor- 
wegian frontier. 

For charges in connection with offences against the (Customs, there are special 
public ProsenUnrs in certain districts. 

Fqr control over the condition of ships' pamjinp, the kingdom is divided 
info four control-districts under the care of comi)troll(‘rs of gauging. Jn staple 
towns, there arc official ships’ -gaugers. In SBurkholm. there is also a comptroller 
of gauging at the General Boanl of Customs, who assists the Board in matters 
connected with ships' gauging. 


Inland Coiiimerco. 

Since the re.strictions of earlier times were abolislied, the inland 
commerce of Sweden has made great ])rogr(?ss. Thtr total number of 
merchants in our country, amounting in 1845 to only about 7,000, had in 
1902 increased to 30,224. 

During the greater part of the Midille Ages and very much later, one was 
endeavouring practically to restrict all trade to the towns. In connection with 
this, almost every kind of commerce was forbidden in the rural districts. Already 
during the latter part of the Hitli century, such prohibition is met with. The 
town markets were the only places where country j)eople were allowed to sell their 
goods. In some few cases, however, trading was allowed also outside towns. In the 
Swedish towns, market days and fairs were arrangtid, some of which latter brought 
people from distant parts, e. g. the fairs of Uppsala, Enkoi>ing, Vesteris, ()rel)ro, 
StrengnUs, VexjO, etc. King (^ustavus Vasa (15‘23/fiO) enhanced the old prohibi- 
tions of rural commerce. Thus, according to an ordinance of 1546, he who for the 
third time has become guilty of such commerce, should suffer j)enalty of death. 
Exception was made only regarding the northermost parts of the kingdom. 
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Inasmucli as there were no towns in these parts, each parish was allowed to have 
some merchants; for the rest, the farmers had to go to the towns to buy and 
sell. Some exceptions from the severe enactments on rural commerce were, how* 
ever, made later on. In 1569, for instance, the nobility was given the right of 
trading with their garden products. 

In the early part of the reign of Gustavus Adolphus (1611/32), the prin- 
ciples traced in the measures of Gustavus Vasa took detinite form and fixedness, 
and found expression in the Commercial Ordinances of 1614 and 1617. According 
to the former, all the inland commerce was exclusively reserved to certain towns 
called UppstHder, while the foreign trade was left to other towns called Stapel- 
stader (Staple- towns). In tlu -ntter ordinance the stipulations were in so far 
altered that tlie staple-towns got tht‘ right of s(illi?»g their goods tirst-hand to the 
farmers at t! markets of the vr]ipstader», through which decree the trade of the 
latter was considerjihly diminished. . 

I'ew regents have devole<l such earnest attention to the home commerce of 
our country as (lustavus Adedphus, even if the results difl not full} correspond 
to the endeavours made in its behalf- J he home ( Ommerce was especially checked 
by the so-called ^Small excise/ , introdiice<l in 1622 and not aholishctl until 1«10, 
wliich was levicid on all domestic gooiis -eatable and subject to wear and tear* 
that were brought to market or fair in the kingdom. I'his excise, however, be- 
came tin* princi]»al caiis<‘ to tin* founding of new towns, which after the example 
of Gustavus A(l<dphus was continued by the great regent during the minority 
of ()U('en Kristina: Axel Gxe,nsti(*rna. 

Gur inland cornnn'rce long continued on tin* same old lines. In the early 
part <d‘ the so-eulh^d Kra of Liberty (171H, 72). the ordinances against rural 
comirn’rce wort* still n*vived, ami tin* farmers were forl»idd(‘n to carry on sbip]dng 
ah»ng the coast with slooi>s. Graduall}, however, the heav\ shael’es were 
loosened. In 174s, tin* Goverfiment decUred that the Governors must not h^ireafter 
prevoni the trade arni indnstrs of the towns Ihnmgh tin* issuing of any decree 
prohihdi]ijr tiie exptirt of g(M)ds by \essels to St'ickholin or other places \cilhin 
the Kingdom’. Aft(*r ilic. Kiksdag of 17»;.", (Wi, in juany respJM*ts notable for its 
rcforir’iTory endeavours, a Jaw u;!*! issued on Xovf'mlmr 2n, 17ri6, by wliich the 
farmer Wii'^ d<“.*lared fn*(‘ to can*} on <hip]*inLr ,,, ;t|| places within ihe Kiosdom, 
arni to dispi'se of his troods and agricultural pr'*’!' *s u. any idaei suitable to him. 
Also (hirii.g rl reign of Gnsta\n< lit (1771 Pi;, h' tie.velopT'O 'i) i.-ontinued in the 
same dll *itio; . I’he corn trmle wa'^ made fro** in 71.5 so ail. wiihont regard 
to rank, were allowed to deal in <*oni. botli in hcvVO" Aiid in rural districts. 

In Ih:12, the inland eoninierc<* of the coast irp.-diaTioii made fully free, 
and the riglit was also given Them of sailing to i inland, Norway, and Denmark. 
Of far greater importance weiT tin* changes introdiic<!d in is^6. Through the 
Commercial Ordinance of December 22, of the sane* year, opjmrtunity was given 
to carry on trade in rural fiistrict*?, though on coriain conditions and at a certain 
distance from the towns. Through the- Ordinance of dune is, 1864, the step was 
fully taken, and liberty <d' tru<lo was granted alim)st witlmut any conditions. 
Through later ordinances, however, ju'ddUna was made dependant on speeial ])er- 
missioii of the go\ernors. 

The old great fairs, at which trading with all kinds of goods was 
free, have in onr days lost a great deal of their importance, and are 
getting superseded by the more frequently recurring marl'et days and 
monthly medings, at which agricultural produce and products of home 
industry, etc., are off'ered for sale, as well as by regular cattle mar- 
kets. 
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The inland comnoierce of Sweden is carried on to a very great extent 
by means of our very numerous but frequently small steam-boats^ which 
maintain a very lively traffic on our exceedingly numerous lakes and 
water-courses, and along the coast. During the last few decades, how- 
ever, the railroads have in this respect commenced a sharp competition. 
The highroads^ where in older times gigantic wagon-loads in long 
succession vrere continually moving along — which cartering was the 
principal means of livelihood in large districts of the country — have, 
on the contrary, more and more lost in importance for the home trade, 
with exception, of course, of the more distant parts of North Sweden, 
where the conditions In this regard partly have retained the old stamp. 


Commercial Education. 

As conditions for the rigiit of carrying on commerce in the king- 
dom, a Trade Statute of as far back as 1734 established a fixed ])eriod 
of apprenticeship (generally from 11 ^ 2 to 12 years), and secondly that 
the applicant in question should show himself, on examination by two 
business raea, to be possessed of knowledge in commercial subjects. The 
employers were certainly required to give their apprentices not only 
opportunities for jjractical ex|terience but also theoretical training in 
commerce; it is, however, natural .that th(» last-named in reality was 
reduce'^d to a mere nothing, and hence*, with the growth of trade and 
the increasing importance of the body of traders and merchants, the 
want of actual commercial schools bet'ame more and more keenly felt. 

The first edncational ostalilislinicnt of this kind of any note must have 
been the Commercial School at Oriii^c in liallund, oslahlishcd towards the clos(^ of 
the 18th century by Wurmb, Secretary lo the Hoard of Trade, doubtless the 
same man who had previously aided in the establishnunit of the (’omiiicrcial 
School at Hamburg, The number of its pupils at one time reached 40, and many of 
the prominent merchants in Gothenburg at the begiuning of tlio 10th <*ei!turY ha<l re- 
ceived their mercantile education there. The* school was closed, however, as early 
as 1790, owing to the bankruptcy of the founder. 

The very ai>parent retrogression of commerce (iuring the whole of th'* 
second and the early part of the third decade of the 19th c<*’'Mirv i 
public attention to be directed to the lack of training under U' later, one was> 
cial classes suffered. The Riksdag, therefore, urged upon t.coniiection witlue 
session of 1823 the desirability of the vstablishmcnt of codricts. Alreatbols 
or of a central Commercial and Navigation Institute. The pnofit with. Xiadc 
was referred to the »Whole8ale-Trade Society^ in Gothenburg, to seJAve rise 
to tbc opening, in 1826, of the Gothenburg Commercial Cot<>wn8. .ader the 
auspices of that sodety. Since 1829, it has received support extent of 

3,000 kronor from the Town Council of the place. Not until 1860, however, did 
the institution begin to exercise any great activity. On the model of this, Arans 
Schartau'if Practical Commercial College was founded, in tSCb in Stockholm, 
by the Wholesale-Trade Society of this city. Frans Schnrtau, after whom the 
stiiool was nominated, was a Stockholm merchant, who by energetic intervention. 
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ID the critical year of 1857, succeeded in saving a large number of Stockholm 
merchants from financial ruin. Since 1893, these two colleges have been in receipt 
of an annual Government grant, at present amounting to 28,000 kronor. An 
inspector appointed by the Crown exercises superintendence over the two schools. 
In their organization they differ but little from one another. They most* nearly 
resemble the North German higher commercial schools. The Governing Bodies of 
the schools have been (tareful to keep the schools abreast of those on the Conti- 
nent by sending their head -in asters and teachers to visit foreign schools and com- 
mercial congresses, etc. 

The Gothenburg Commercial College. This institution has two 
divisions: a two-years' course and a, one-year professional course for those 
pupils wb^ have passed the final examination at a liigher State College 
(the university entrance examination). To enter the former, it is ne- 
cessary to show, on examination, the knowledge in Swedi^li. German, 
English, French, Mathematics, Hislory and Geogra])hy that is requisite 
tor a remove to the low(‘r .sixth r-lass at a State College. Ap])li cants 
must not ex(‘eed 18 years, unless the (loverning Body se»* fit, for special 
reasons, to make an exception. For entrance to the otner course, a final 
certificate on the scientific or on the semi -(dassi cal line of a higher 
State College is required, or else evidence, shown at entraifee exami- 
nation, of tie* same (•aj)acity in the subjects named as is requisite for 
a pass in the said final examination. 

77o* auhlrrU of insfnuihm arc S>>odish, German, Kiiglish, French, Spanish 
(the lust named not compulsory). ( ‘oiinjiicrcial (icogruphy and the History of < mi- 
raerce. Commercial Law, Lolitical Science, iVditical Economy, the Science^of Com- 
rnerce, Hook-kc(‘|>in« logcUicr with ()ftic(?-\Vork ami C(»mmercial (\>vrespon donee, 
Coii.nuTcial Aritiimet'c, Statistics, IMiysics, (’hemistry, Knowknige of Merchan- 
dise, and also Stciiograplj> , l alligrajdiy, and Tyjm In addition to 

till; instruction given jit the sclmnl, visits arc p lid to fuctiuies and other ifidustrial 
establishments, 'flic achool-ynn’ lasts from Auun-^t to June 15, v'ith a lioliday 

of 2^ 2 week- at Christmas and one week ar The hours of work are from 

8 >0 J I and to 3; on three days in the w».ek rhe premier-' art*, ojien in the v.\e.- 

ning for the )mpi]s to do exercises in book- keep i..u. 

’file fearhiny-iitnjl’ at present includes the hca J-jitustei and otlier masters, 
among them native teachers in German, English, and French. The nuniher 
of the pupils is 179, 1,^7 attending the two wears’ course and 42 the profes- 
sional course. Of th(’ former .-18 arc women; women were first admitted in 1881. 
The average age of those entered in the first class is about 18 V's years. The 
fees are 320 kronor (a l*io shillina or 0-2i.s dollar) a year for the second 
class and the professional class, 280 kronor for tlui first class. Tliere are, how- 
ever, at the institute a number of scholars, at ]>r«*sent 27, who are exempted from 
all payment; moreover, pupils who are known to be in need of it, may have 

their fees reduced to 100 kronor a year. In the current session 59 pupils enjoy 

this privilege. The jirernises of .the College have a very fine building, funds 
for which were obtained from tbc so-callcd Renstrom Fund (see p. 382). 

Tbe Sebartau CommeTcial College. This institution is situated in 
Stockholm, having been founded, as above mentioned, by the Wholesale- 
Trade Society of that city in ]8(>5; from w’^hich. society it enjoys an 
annual grant of 7,000 kronor. This college has likewise a tw-o-years’ 
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and two one-year’s courses. For those entering the first class in the two- 
years' course^ it is necessary to show a remove-certificate from the fifth 
class on the scientific line of a State College in the subjects taught in 
that class which enter into tlie curriculum of the Commercial College, or 
failing such certificate, to display, on examination, corresponding ac- 
quirements. To gain entrance to the one-y ear's courses, candidates to 
the higher one must liave passed the university entrance examination 
(with English as one subject), and the lower one have obtained a pass 
certificate in the upper sixth class on the scientific line in those subjects 
taught in the class which enter into the curriculum of the Commercial 
College. 

The subjects taught arc the same as in (Jothonhurg, hut Russian is also in- 
cluded in the curriculum for those who desire to learn it. The school s(iSsion 
lasts from Septemher 1 to May .11, with the customary recess at ( hristinas and 
Easier. The staff of teacherti includes one head-master and 10 assistant masters. 
The number of pupils is 111, IB of them being in tin* higher one-year’s course 
and in the lower oiie-ycar’s course. Of women there arc .B 7. The annual fee 
is 2t-*r> kronor for each class; there are at present 22 scholars at the institute 
exempt from fee, while 24 pay the reduced fee of lOn kronor only. — The Col- 
lege possesses a building of it'^ own; arrangements an* made for the hoarding of 
])Uj»iIs under the siiperNisioii of a ttuicher. 

Besid(is the two higher commercial college.^^ just inention<‘d, there 
are two other commercial schools of iui])ortance, one at (iefie and one 
at Sunilsvall: The (iefh Buryher school (Bnrgarskola) and llie Sumls- 
rall Commercial Cnlhyf* (Handelsiustitut). The ft)riiif‘r is under the 
care and su])erintendeiic(* of the* (Tefle Town Council and lias a wry 
extensive ])rograuime of .*^tu<lio.s emhracing a two-years* course in com- 
mercial education; iJie eiidownnuit of the s(‘liool amounts to oiu* million 
kronor. The latter, being situated in a (iistri<‘t a I founding in sawmills, 
devotes special attention to book-kef*j)iiig and ufiiet‘-work re([uired in the 
timber trade. " * 

Resides the s»-hools abo\c mentioned, then? arc, naturall>, in all largcT Uuvns 
Writing* and book-keeping schools in gniatt*r or less<*r nuiiihers, that give instruc- 
tion to qualify for cnt(iring business life. Characlcristit* of them all is, first, the 
low standard of attaiuTuent necessary for entrance! (the Comnum school course) 
and, secondly, the perh-ct frecjdoiii allowed in choice of subjects. As a rule, pupils 
can enter these schools at any tiintj. Some of these institutions have been in exist- 
ence for a long period of time and have obtained a certain degi*tje pf stability. This is 
the case with the Writing and (V)mmercial School kept by JYihlman Brothers and 
the Smedman Commercial Schools, both in Stockholm; and with Filip I/olmqvist's 
Writing and Commercial School in Gothenburg, and others. In many of these, a 
tolerably complete commercial education is given, emhracing foreign languages, 
commercial law% etc. 

Finally there are a number of Sunday and Evening Schools with a more 
or less mercantile ‘curriculum, principally intended for those who have alrea<ly 
entered business life. Foremost among these is the Stockholm Bui'yher school 
(Borgarskola) with about l,o00 pupils annually. Tlie choice of subjects is entirely open. 
Instruction is given here in such subjects as: Book-keeping for retail and whole- 
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sale concerns, together with the Correspondence involved therewith, in the Theor>^ 
of Commerce, in German, English, and French, together with German and English 
Commercial Correspondence, and in Stenography. The school derives a grant of 
14,000 kronor from the city of Stockholm, and in addition, small grants of alto- 
gether 3,900 kronor from the State, the Parishes of Stockholm, and the Stockholm 
Workmen’s Association (Arbetareforeningen). — At Gothenburg the Assodatian for 
the Advance of Commercial Knovdedge has instituted an Evening School^ that 
makes use of the rooms of the (Jornmercial College and employs partially the same 
teachers. There are between 200 and 300 pupils. The subjects taught are Book- 
kceping, Commercial Arithmetic, German and English (together with Correspondence) 
and Callig7-a])hy. 


Commercial LegislatioiK 

The rc'gulatioiis in for4*o concerning 4he carrying on of trade ai. to be found 
in the Hogal Ordinance of Jane 7i)l04. Any and cneiy one has uncondi- 
tional liberty of carrying round for sale necessaries of life, agricultural and farm jiro- 
dace, and th(‘ productions of SwcmUsIi domestic industry. Anvonc, who has an- 
iionuce«l his int(‘ntion of carrying on manufacture, or a practical trad(‘, has likewise 
n I'iirht to carry round for sale, either in liis own j)erson, in that of his wife, or 
of anyone of his <*hildien living at home, the articles of his ow'ii manufacture, it 
Iwiug, however, lU'ccessarv tor the persr»n so doing to have with him a*lcgitiniation 
certilicate as to his person (Priisthetyg) and a certificate issued by the proper authority 
concerning the character of the trade jmrsued by the one in whose behalf the 
goods are otf(*r(‘d for sale. I’urthormon*, then* is full liberty with regard to trade 
at fairs. 

In otli<‘r respects, Swedish man (U* woman enjoys the right to carry trade, 
to export to and to inpiort from foreign j»arts, and to traiis])ort goods from one 
place fo anotliiT within ilie country, under the ('onditions and restrictions mcn- 
lioikd iu'low. 

I'or tin* right to <‘arry on •vholcfotl* fnah\ or to sell goods in a 'ihop^ or 
other* yfore-hoase, it i'< neco«ary to be nt a good character (KriijiiA 

lo b<* one"'-* 4)wii master, have <‘\»ntrol of 4ine\ » pK^.y, and apply in writing 
for the ligl' to (hi so to the Governor ol o" Lan (in rural districts) or to 
the M.i n.dr:* ' (in towns), (’ertificates wiili rc:::iro to th*^ t dliiment of the coiidi- 
tioii< named must be adjoined to the applicac o’ I) rii'idicatMin is made for 
a firm in accordance with the regulations for liie .;|»]dhalioii is thereby 

consid(*r(at to bo complete, in harmony with the general stiUnt(‘S concerning 

the trade. The stipulation with regard to being one’s own master and having 
control of om^’s pro]ierty is remitted in the following cases: in the case of a 
marri(‘d woman liNing with her husband: in tiiat of jiersou underage; in that of a 
tradesman who is placed under trusteeship, - - jirovided, however, that the hus- 
band, or the trustet' permits the luisiness to he carried on and assumes respon- 
sibility for the ohligations of the wife or minor or ward respectively, in connec- 
tion therewith. 

In certain cases, sj/ecial periniiaiion for th<* (*arrying on of trade is requisite, 

thus jiartly in cases where a tradesman desires to dispose, in a short space of 

time, of a stock of commodities at some other place than the one where he has 
applied for the right to carry on business, and in other manner than at a fair, 
for instance by auction or by private sale {Clearance Sales), and partly where 
a jicrson desires to carry round articles for sale, either in his owm person or in 
that of another, otherwise than at a fair {Peddling). Together with the applica- 
tion for such permission, written testimonies must be handed in, to the effect 
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that the tradesman himself and his assistant or assistants, intended to be em- 
ployed in the selling, enjoy a repntation for honesty and orderliness. Those 
who have not previously made an application for the right to carry on trade are 
required also to hand in certificates of good character (Frfijd), of being their own 
masters,' and of having control of their property; the latter, however, is not essen- 
tial for a married woman living with her husband, whose permission is, however, 
required. The granting of i)ermission to hold a clearance sale as above, is com- 
bined with a charge of from 25 to 500 kronor (a Imo shilling). The permis- 
sion can be at any time removed if due cause for such action occurs. 

To the right of carrying on trade in the country, there are exceptions in 
regard to occupants of certain official positions such as the tax collectors, the 
public prosecutors, officials in the customs department; the restriction applies 
likewise to the wives of these officials. 

Ill certain cases there are special regulations in force concerning the kind 
of business. Among these are: a) the selling of corn brandy, jiotato spirit or any 
other distilled spirituous liquors, in accordance with the Law of May 24, 1K95, 
concerning which, see the section on Temperance Movement, page 278; b) 
the selling of wine, malt liquors, prepan^l coffee, and other drinks of a non- 
alcoholic. character; e) the trade in margarim^, inargari tic-cheese and artificial 
suet; d) the selling of arsenic and other poisonous substances and commodities; 
e) the trade in medicaments; f) the trade in ether and in commodities containing 
either ether or spirits; (f) the trade in explosiv(fS. It ought to he nmiarked 
that the Book-trade is excepted from the general trade legislation, tin* regulations 
for which are gnen in the statutes of the Trciss-Law. 

The Hoard of Trade has to consider and determine with regard to the 
bolding of /aim, their abolition, etc., and for that jmrpose to hear the opinion 
of the parties concerned, A list of fairs is ]mblishod in the Almanac. 

Special regulations have been drawn up and are in force with regard to 
the duties of a tradesman when apjiointing «issistants iji his business ami con- 
cerning the care for their morality, edneation, ami health; further particulars are 
given on this matter in a following section (Labour Legislation). 'J’he niinimum 
age at which an assistant can he emjduyed in business, is 12 years. 
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The extensive <‘oasls of Sweden, with ample supply of harhoTirs, 
its many rivers, and innumerahle inland lakes have naturally always 
made our nation a sea-faring one. Still the history of our foreign 
8hi])ping sliows many chsinges, and times of progress ha ve .not seldom 
heeji f«dlow‘''l by a (le(‘id(‘d decdination. At present the insight in the 
need of ini])rovenient for our s]ii])ping asserts itself more and. more, as 
well to our Iradesmen as also to the legislati've authorities. 

T1k‘ sliorl summary given in the preceding, concerning the history 
of Swedish c(»mmerce, als(» ineludes the leading features of thai of ship- 
ping. Still 11 k* latter shows ecrtaiu peculiar fealur(^•^. and, on the whole, 
it of course not m^rcssarv that the ship])ing and the commerce of a 
])i‘oylo must show a [mrailel developinent, though this has as a rule 
been the ease in juir <'Oun1rv, 

D’olnv .he hiinoii> ' VU'Inrf ti/nr\ the viwnges ef The Scandinavians were 

haig’ 1 fCnti lore daring than those of all otrn i ;*eoi»ies. 'A hen during the latter 

]>ari of the MiddU* Ages, tln‘ ^Yars were canard on nioiv h\ land than hy sea, 
the naval dofenee fell into decay, and tln‘re\^ith not om1\ the old superiority at 
soa of the Scandinavian jieoides ceased, hm lor a certain Time also the sea- 
inanworthiness of the people and their taste for navigation too. Instead of 
th<^ Scandinavians, the Hansards b(‘caine masters of tht‘ Baltic and North Sea, 
and possessed themselves of shipiiing as will as commerce. King Gushivus 
Vasa (lo‘23/(‘»0) tried to revive in bis Swedish |»eople the former skill in seaman- 
ship and naval archit(‘ctiire, and liow he ]>ar1iy succeeded is already mentioned above. 

During the seventeenth centime great efforts were made by regents and states- 
men to help np our shijijiiiig, and jjartly with success. That thi' result was not 

better, dc}>eiided principally upon the unequal ct mpetition with the Dutch. 

The wars of Charles XII (1697/1718) were as mining for our shipping as 
for our other trades. In the beginning of the decade 1721/30 the Swedish 
merchant dect is said to have numlx^red only about a hundred vessels. After 
the issuing of the above mentioned ♦Proclamation’^ of 1724, it, however, make 
such a rapid progress that already towards 1730 it amounted to about five 
hundred vessels. Through the East India Company (page 912) our shipping on 
distant countries was also considerably advanced. A splendid time was entered 
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upon during the American war of independence (1775/83), in which the greater 
maritime powx*rs were gradually involved, owing to which their shipping de- 
cnuised, to the benefit of the neutral powers. As already indicated before, 
the Swedish shipping i»robably has never been more profitable than during 
that time. 



Thf Xorrn Blafiieholnunt harhonr in Stockholm. 


DiU’iiig the long- pe^’iod of ]K*ae»* which Sweflen Jias enjo\v<l siivt* 
1814, its shi]ipin;»' has iinder^one no small development, althoa;i;h its 
relative importaiie.e si*areely is the. same as diirin^^ certain ju’ccedin^ 
epochs. Of ail merchant fleets the Swedish one held in 1850 about 2*6G 
per cent — reckoned according’ to th(* :^re(hiced» tonnage (see Tabh* 
IdO), and using the juaritime statistics of A. N. Ki.i^k. lu 1S()5, our 
share had gone down to 1*9 2 per cent. During the m;xt decade, juore 
especially during the ])cginning of the decade 1871 80, a tremendous 
rise occurred, which in 1875 ('.urried us on to iVii per cent of the 
world’s tonnage, but after that came twenty \’ears that constituted one 
of the weakest chajiters in the modern history of our shipjiing. And 
though there has been evident improvement during the last few years, 
the merchant fleet of Swedem at ]>resent scaretdy exceeds 2 ]>er cent of 
the total stated for all the jiea-faring nations. — The course of develop- 
ment during the whole latter part of the ninet(*x;nth century appears in 
Table 189 on the following page. 
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Table 139 . The Commercial Navy of Sweden^ in 185011901, 

(Before 1895 all veBBels; from 1895 inclaslTe, vessels of 20 tons and above.; 


* At the end 
of 

i 

Nomberi 

Hailing jj 
Vessels, ij 

Hteam Vessels. 

<Reducedc 

ton- 
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Ves- 1 
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j| 
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205,800 
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1 

4,000 1 12, (KK) 

? 

213,800 

5*6 ; 

1 I860 

3,200 
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734,000 

37- 1 i 
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360,680 \> 

141,267 : 423,801 

37.843 
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53-4 

1 1 

2,76.‘i 

488,(X):5 

:-K)i,727 ; 

181,276 : ,543.828 

42,360 

H4 1 

64-3 - 

i 1000 i 

2,087 

613,792 

2S8,687 .• 

325,105 ' 075,31,5 

67.317 

1,204,002 

77-2 i 

1901 

8,102 

640,311 

208,58il / 

r41,622 ;l,024,86(> 

7U.562 

1,323, 4 5.'» 

77-4 ' 


As in oiher (countries, tho number of vessels has during several of 
tlie Jatti'r years lieeii rather reduced than increased, wlfil " the tonnage 
lias grown — tin* laiter still, only <‘on<ieriiing steamer^. As to sailing 
vesstds, 1h(‘ri‘ a|)])(^ars every whence a declination nowadays, as well with 
regard 1o nninlxT as tonnage. In Swed(ni the decr(‘ase of the fleet of 
sailing v(‘ss(‘N. liowt'wer, couiineuced later than in most oth(?r countries, 
inasuineh as with ns it increased up to about 188(t 


Shipping ill general. 

The entire shipj'ing (home and foreign) in our Swodisli jiorts 
amouiited in 190] to jr>9.41j vessels enteroil and cleared, of altogether 
4(hO»,*(),7s.4 tons. These flgui'es stand fnr nil vessels ol‘ tt n tons an.d more, 
hut not foT* the local traHic taking j»lac ‘ willr'a the I'esj^ceflve harhour 
itself. *)f i e sum above mentinned, '0 aie sfeamet^:. with a tonnage 

of 844 . tons, which corresponds to alr' ii H\e s of the sum total. 

The total shi])piug in our jjort-^ has during tio “O rx’ f>eriod lS9Ltl9()] 
iiicrejis(?d hy 87 

A great obstacle for Swedish shipping is, as well known, the fact 
of the })orts in the northern jiarts of our country heing hlochtd hy ice 
during a great part of the year. In southern 8t\edeji. on the other 
hand, the shipping can, ])raclically spoken, he said to keep open the 
whole yeai* round, as a rule. 

During 1891/95, the shijiping wUkS on an average open 225 days of 
the year in Heriio.saiul, 885 days in Stocl:hehn, 858 days in Visby, and 
864 ill Helsingborg. A eomparison with earlmr days shows that, on 
the w^hole, the time during which the shipping is blocked by ice, has 

^ Register tons (Moorsom system); for the stcjimers, net tonnapjo according to the German 
Rule. So also in tho following. — “ T. e. the tonnage of the sailing vessels 3 times that 
of the steam vessels. — ® ^tcain vessels’ tonnage, mnltiplied with 3, in per cent of the 
total « Reduced tonnage*. 
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Table 140. The Swedish Commercial Navy^ in 1901. 


Groups of tonnage. 

Steam vessels. 

[Sailing vessels. 


Total. 

Home^ports. 

Num- 


• Horse- 

Num- 


Num- 


.iiefluced 


bet. 

Tonnage. 1 power. 

ber. 

1 Tonnage. 

ber. 

Tonnage. 

tonnage *. 

I A) Oronps. 









■Of 20—60 tons ... 

184 

6,227 

4,602 

724 

1 25,584 

908 

31,811 i 

44,263 

.W-lOO 

133 

9,720 

4,376 

637 

44,350 

770 

54,070 i 

73,510 

100--200 

225 

29,724 

9,744 

308 

44,769 

533 

74,493 i 

133,041 

300—300 

81 

19,718 

7.033 

2.39 

60,280 

320 

79.998 1 

110,434 

300-400 

.50 

17,147 

3,917 

115 

.39,375 

165 

66..V22 , 

90.816 

400-.O00 

41 

1H,443 

3,923 

59 

26,5.39 

lOU 

44.W2 : 

81,868 

5(X1~700 * 1 

46 

27/>J53 

5,291 

46 

27,(?54 

92 

5.f),187 ! 

110,253 

700—1.000 

^ 86 

72,161 

11.6:44 

24 

20,205 

110 

92,:466 : 

2.36,688 

1.000-2,000 

89 

117,12.3 

17,447 1 

8 

1 

3^ 

97 

126,9.56 

361,202 

2,000 tons and ahove 


23,826 

2,597) ! 



8 

23,826 1 

71,478 

Total; 

043 

341,622 

'5,362 

2,100 1 268,589 

.3,10.1 

040,211 i 

im45S| 

I llome-porte. 









; Bothniaii Gnll* 

i:4 

39,439 

9,473 

61 i 

17,611 

215 

57,0.50 

135,028 1 

, Baltic Sea 

317 

108,724 ■ 

23,842 : 

1,152 

ir)8,839 

1.469 

267.563 : 

4S3.0I1 I 

1 West-coast 

32:1 

177,748 

.33,117 ; 

70.3 

K»,3t;2 

1,026 

287,110 ! 

642,000 ; 

! Other ports- 

149 

l:i,711 

4,i:30 

244 

12,777 


28,488 - 

50.0101 

Total; 

943 

.341,622! 

76,562 

2.1601268,586 

.3,163 

640,211 

1,323,455 : 

i C) Prittflpal h.mie ports*. ■ 









i Gothenburg t 

195 

lOl.PK); 

18,.579 


j9.oaH 

247 , 

12t).4K8 

323,^88 1 

> Stoekhohn 

177 

74.796: 

16,<MC> 

41 

5,262 

218 

Ho.ornS ' 

220.650 ! 

■ Helsingborg ‘ 

46 

46.448* 

7,782 

60 

1.3,9i)6 

106, 

6f ),:J54 

I.i3,250! 

i Gefle l 

27 

; 14,929 

2, .382 

16 

6.830 

VM 

21,759 . 

51,617! 

i Malmfi .• 

16 

: 8,974 

2.148 

26 

10,185 

42 i 

19,159 , 

.37,107 ; 

1 llernusand ; 

14 

: 6,132 . 

1,194 


2.:j4.3 

19 : 

8.475 - 

20,7.39 

i 861 ves bore; 


6,276 

988 


1,:^63 

16! 

7,<>:}9 

20,101 


been reduced of late. This is principally duo to the devcdopment of 
the steam fleet and tlip buihling of stronger vessels, some of which are 
especially' constructed for winter traflic. Our iin^st important towns have 
provided themselves with icv-hrvahrys. 

Concerning Swedish ]ioyts and docks, canals, and fairways, some 
informations are given under special headings in the following. 


Shipping between Sw^eden and foreign countries. 

The extent of Swedish foreign shipping, i. e., the number and tonnage 
of vessels having left Sweden for foreign ports or arrived in Sweden 
from foreign jKjrts. is shown in Table 141 for the period after 1875. 
The medium for the years 1876 80, of the whole tonnage for such vessels 
entered and cleared out, amounted to 6*43 million tons. In 1901, 16*5 7 
million tons had been reached. 

On the whole, the shipping on Swedish ports is, in proportion to 
the population of the country, extremely great. At a medium for the 

‘ The tonnage of the sailing vessels 3 times that of the steam vessels; cf. Table 139. 
— ■' On the inland lakes. 
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Table 141. Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries. 


Average for 
' the years 

Entered. 

(Ucared. 

Total. 

VesBels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessela. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1 1876/80 

21,919 

8,196,448 

21,472 

3,231,885 

48,391 

6,428,333 

1 1881/85 

27,611 

4,226,782 

26,182 

4,204,253 

53,793 

8,431,035 

; 1886/90 

28,f>4() 

4,9.8-l,9^38 

27,012 

4,933,878 

55,652 

9,868,816 

: 1891/95 

30,241 

.5,981,886 

29,485 

5,970,121 

59,726 

11,901,957 

' 1896 (X) 

84,140 

7,781.894 

84,179 

7.798,822 

68,819 

15,575,716 

In 1898 

;i4,702 

7.7UO,:ir)2 

.‘54,621 

! 7,672,789 

69,828 

15,873,001 i 

) » 1899 

, 84,208 

8,18.5,511 

= 84,292 

; 8,199,286 

68,5(U) 

16.384,747 ■ 

i ^ 19(K) 

36.2<W 

8,548,589 

36..8U0 

: 8,579,587 

72,562 

17,128.126 i 

, > IWl 

8r),8r»f) 

8,887.982 

84,.520 

8,228,717 

69,87(> 

16,566,699 


years it amounted to about .‘500 tons for each hundred of inha- 

bitants. In th(‘ whole of Europe onl^^ Denmark and the Net^iorlands show 
higher figures than these; even Great Britain and Ireland -to]> at about 
280 tons per a hundred inhabitant. Keinembering besides that home- 
shipping is more extensive in Sweden than in the countries just men- 
tioin*d, which sur])ass us with regard to foreign shi])ping, the result 
will be that the total shipping on Swedish ports, in proportion to the 
population, is livelier perhaps than in any other European country. 

The cause ol this (jondition is that the merchandise turned ov^r by 
Sweden is to a great extent of a yei v voluminous nature. This holds 
good already about the iin])m'ts. of which fossil coal is the chief article 
of all - but it is especially a]>])liable to our exports, whicb, as well known, 
inostly cfuisist of timber, minerals, and metals, 

1 he circiiinstancv just now stated causes .Swedtm to be of far greater 
intern ationaJ importance as a ccuisuiner •• r unage than as regards 
(!Oinmcr(v\ . rording to Ki.kb’s invest ig ’. s, it is ]>n»hab]e that at 
present ro j j "icie in the commerce of the we. great a ship- 

tonnage for its <*arriage as timber does; am th:.- :r’ tide onr country 
is, as everybody knows, the greatest seller »i ail Also in the coal com- 
merce, Sweden pla\'s an important part. Among the customers of Eng- 
land, only Germany, France, and Italy buy more of this article than 
Swedtm does. 

Bemembering this, it ought to he evbb nt that, at the eonclusion of 
commereial and niaritinn* treaties, Sweden, btn-ause of its important po- 
sition in shipping - as a great consumer of tonnage has considerably 
higher trumps on hand than might \h^ expect'd from its comparatively 
small importance as regards commerce. 

Table 148 shows how our foreign shipping is distributed on steamers 
and sailing vessels. In 1876/80, steamers of altogether 2*eo million tons 
were entered and cleared out; in 1901, the figure had risen to 13*99 
million. The tonnage of sailing vessels, on the other hand, has during 
the same time decreased from 8*83 million tons to only 2*5 8 million. 

60 


Sweden. 
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Table 142. Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries. 
Sxvedish vessels and foreign. 


4 

Average for 
the years 

Swedish. 

I Foreign. 

Thousands of tons 


Vessels. Tonnage. 

1 

i 

( Vessels. 

! 

Tonnage. 

Stenxn vessels. 

j Sailing vessels. 


Swedish. 1 Foreign. 

I Swedish.! Foreign. 

1876 80 

1881 85 

1886. im 

1891 95 

1896 00 

19,565 ! ;2, 271, 437 
25,953 ! 3,0.36,018 
25, M9 i 3,454.269 
28,623 j 4,011,511 
:54,860 i 5,805,671 

23,826 

27,840 

30,503 

31,103 

33,4.59 

4,1.56,896 

5,395,017 

6,414,f>47 

7.8‘K).4I6 

9,770.045 

1,056 1,545 

1,726 3,027 

2,206 4,616 

2,678 6,316 

4.356 8.471 

1,216 

1,311 

1,248 

l,4i)0 

2,611 
2,iU>8 
1,799 i 
1,574 
1,299 ! 

i In 1898 

I » 1899 

i ^ 1900 

1 > 1901 : 

35,525 i 5,719,400 = 

.3.5,044 6.271,039 i 

39,001 7,118.613 ; 

39;i73 7,576,867 

1 a3,798 
33,456 
33.561 
:k),703 

9,65.3,691 
10,113,708 
10.004, .513 
8,989,832 

4.232 = 8,375 
4^838 8.960 

5.565 8.697 , 

6,134 7,857 

1,488 

1.433 

1,553 

1,443 

1.378 1 
l,l!)4 
l;J08 : 
1.1.S3 


As to nationality the shipping was divided in the way shown in 
Tables 142 — 144. On an average, for the 3 '^ears 1 87(5. 80, vessels with a 
tonnage of altogether 2*27 million tons flew the Swedish flag. In 1901, 
the figiiVe had grown to 7*5 8 million tons. Tin* tonnage of foreign 
vessels has during the same time grown from 4*ir, million to H-yy million 
tons. In per cent of the sum total, the Swedish vessels comprised 
during the first mentioned period Ho per cent, and in 1901 about 4(5 
per cent, thus a remarkable amtdioration. 

Ol’ foreign vessels, the Danish ones are especially conspicuous through 
an enormous increase? in number and tonnage. In 1870, only (5 per cent 
of Swedish maritime tradi* was ofleoted b\^ Danish vessels whereas, in 
1901, 19 per cent. These ligure.s bear witness oi’ (lej)lorable omi.ssions 
concerning the guarding of our maritime inttTests in Oresund. 

Of other foreign vessels, the yoyneginn show" a .strong declination. 
In 187(1, no less than H4 % of our foreign maritime* eommunieVftion ’Wds 
kept up hy tlieni but, in 1901, only l(i%. On the contrary", the share of 
the German vessels ]ia.s during the samt* time increased from H V /2 to 
10 per cent. Concerning the English ves.s(?ls, great fluctuations appear. 
In 1870, 14 % of our foreign shipping was kept up by them, in 1880 
about the same, but in 1890 more than 20 In 1901, their share had 
again gone down to 9 %. 

To what extent our import and export are mediated b}' Swedish 
vessels or by foreign on<iS, is showm from another point of view by 
those commercial statistics which effect the said distribution writh regard 
to the value of the, exchange of cominoditi(*,s. The results are shown 
for a certain length of time in Table 14(5, page 949. Evidently the 
share is here considerably higher for the Swedish vessels than it was 
in the calculation referring to the tonnage, from which we conclude 
that principally voluminous goods (timber, ore, mineral coal) ar(? trans- 
ported by foreign vessels. 
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Tj4BLE 144. Shipping Communication with different countries^ in 190 J. 

In Thousands of tons. 


i * 

i From and to 

Vessels 

.swetiish. | 

with cargoes. 

Vessels in bo 

illast. 

Total. 


Total. 

J 

1 


Foreign. | 

Total. 

Swedish. 

Foreign. 

Swedish. 

Foreign. 

Total. 1 

Norway 

157 ' 

40 

197 

101 

146 

242 

258 

186 

444 

Denmark 

561 

.561 

1,122 

1,392 

2,373 

3,79.'! 

1,953 

2,934 

4,887 ; 

Finland 

31 

113 

144 

r>4 

280 

334 

85 

393 

478 ' 

United Kingd. 

2,4as 

1,651 

4,089 

2.58 

247 

395 

2,696 

1,898 

4,594 1 

Netherlands 

227 

591 

818 

40 

239 

279 

267 ' 

830 

1,097 1 

1 Belgium 

173 

' 69 

242 

31 

26 

37 

204 

95 

299 

i German Empire 85ii 

638 

l,49f 

‘ 803 

1,108 

1 1,911 

1 ,656 

1,746 

! 3,492 

1 France 

170 

214 

384 

12 

19 1 

31 

182 

233 

415 

Russia 

95 

86 

181 

.. 80 

2a5 : 

315 

175 

321 

496 

! United States... 



80 

89 

— ; 

21 ! 

21 

— 

101 

191 

1 Other c'ountries; 101 

245 

340 

— • 

8 I 

s 

101 

253 

334 

Total 

1 

4,80<i 

4,2S8 ; 

9,094 

2,771 : 

4,702 

7,473 

7,577 

8, MO 

16,567 


whole journey from Stockholm to Berlin, clnrinp; the summer months 24 
hours, in' winter 26* hours. — We notice furthermore the regular line 
Gothenburg— Ma Imb — Copenhagen — Liihech, 

Since 1891, regular sf cam-ferry communication is arranged across 
Oresund between Helsingborg in Sweden and Helsingor in Denmark, 
and since 1895 between Malmh and Copenhagen. The former is kept up 
by Danish ferries, the latter by Swedish and Danish ones conjointly. 


Table 145. p\yreign shipping in 190 f according to Port if. ^ 


ports. 

Total 

tonnage. 

p4)ris. 

Total . 

j tonnage. | 

Ports 

1 

j Total 
j tonnage. ' 

' 







Luled j 


Bunds vail i 

634,596 

(xotie j 

634,403 

Hcruosaud ' 

468.320 

SodcTbamn 

, 292,806 

Uniea 

! 183,786 

Bkelleftci 

170,723 

Hudiksvall 

t 1.54,655 

Ornskdldsvik .... 

i 153,868 

Ifaparanda 

1 146,it4» 

PiteS. 

! 62,467 

Norrland 

1 4,191,126 

Stockholm 

i 1,223,026 

Trelleborg 

j 1,016,084 

Nykdping 

! 645,298 

Kalmar 

2, -14,268 

Norrkoping 

220,174 


Karlskrona i 14^024 

Kurlshamii ■ l2H,77(i I 

Odkarshamn 127,700 

KTiHlianatad 11^,414 * 

Ystad ; 

Veatervik ; 

Visby 7n,US8 

Ronneby 00,702 

Sdderkdping ; .*19,260 

Simrishamn 

Siilveaborg ‘ 2H,6ir) 

Yealeraa 19,5H4 

iSodertelge ’ 14 ,179 

Vudstena i 1,301 

Juiikopiiig ' 327 

lJX)paaIa 50 

Linkdping ; — 


East coast | 4,*I06,37I 


ilfalmd 

2,909,933 . 

Gothenhurg j 

2,169,123 

llelsiugborg . .... 
Ualmstad ' 

1,842,428 

284,371 

Unudskroua 

280, ‘388 \ 

Uddcvalltt 

21*47,800 ; 

Stromstad 

3&5,614 * 

Varberg ' 

63,136 1 

Falkenberg 

1 .50,174 ' 

Karlstad i 

au,890 i 

Marstrand 

I5,a4i ' 

Lidkiiping 

Kiingclf 

! i 

West coast i 

8,159,202 : 

7’otall 

i<,5M,m>e ! 


Total tonnage ol vessols entered and cioarod in foreign shipping. 
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Swedish Vessels in Foreign shipping. 

It has been mentioned already that of the whole tonnage for ves- 
sels arrived and departed, in 1901, in and from Sweden — which 
figures amounted to 10,566,699 tons — 7,576,867 fell to Swedish vessels. 

This is one side of the activity exercised during that year in 
foreign shipping by the vessels of the Swedish merchant fleet. The 
other side naturally is the voyages which Swedish vessels undertake 
between foreign countries reciprocally — which voyages consequently 
don’t touch Sweden, and thus are not included in »the foreign ship- 
ping of Swodens. Here we will give some principal facts concerning 
each of these two branches. 

A) Concerning the part our vessels take in the maritime trade 
between our own country and others, it is already accounted for in 
the division just completed, regarding the number and tonnage of the 
vessels as well as the most important countries for arrivals and depar- 
tures. What might be added hei’e. is the amount of the gross freights 
gained on such voyagers, about which informations arc hitherto gathered 
by the consuls concerning our own vessels, but naturally not concerning 
the foreign ones. As we have no consuls in Norway, informations are 
not to bt‘ had concerning the gross freights for the voyages of Swedish 
vessels to and from that co\intry. From above mentioned T,5V6>^67 
tons, we consequently must in the account deduct the tonnage ffor the 
voyage.s on Norwa>'. With smaller deductions besides, and as informa- 
tions are given only concerning loaded vessels (see the note on p. 947), 
our d^tes for 1901 embrace Swedish vessels entered and cleared out. of 


Taulk 146. DUirUmtion of Imports and E.r ports {according to value) among 
Scydish and Foreign Vessels and Transport hy land. 


Average for Uic 
ycart^ 


Imports. VaJuo in "v. 




\»vn‘V. 


Exports. Value in %. 


, ISwoiiUlM other '• Uv 

VotHl. I VuTi(\. ' Tot,a\. 


18fi2,65 

49 or. 


42-90 11X7 


10-75 

26-85 . 0 I -95 

0 - 4.5 , 

100 

1866/70 

17-M) 


44 42 ' 1 40 

100 

87 65 

22 81 i 38-76 

1-28 i 

100 

lK71;7r) 

52-2-i 

1 70 

40 8k! x;-2o ' 

100 

40 9s 

lO ls i 38-52 

1-02 i 

100 

187(i;80 

51-88 

5 6-1 

40 22 j 2 26 : 

100 

48-00 

1,5 95 1 39-76 

1-29 ; 

100 

1881,85 

r)I-7r, 

5-97 

88-82 1 8-4.'> i 

100 

42-r»h 

11-78! 44*16 ; 

1-.38 

100 

; 1886/<H) : 

rrj-rj 

5 06 

; ;17 .*^9 1 4- l.‘J 

100 

43-85 i 

1 6 98 47*5,3 i 

1-64 j 

100 

189 r95 

50-8;. i 

5 62 

j 89-2<T i 4 21 ! 

100 

41-25 

7-28 49-(?7 1 

1-80 i 

100 

1896 (X) j 

55- 1 N 1 ' 

4-r)i 

! 37-71 1 2-60 i 

100 

45-49 

9-;J0 44-29 ( 

0-92 : 

too 

In 1901 

56-(;5 1 

:i54 

j 37-43 ■ 2 MH 1 

100 

50 .59 

8 86 40 06 i 

0 49 ; 

100 

> 1902 i 

54 99 1 

4-12 

j 38-74 1 2-15 i 

100 

47*24 

7-72 40-21 i 

4-8.3 ! 

100 


^ The returns regarding exports by land, previously to lilOsJ, are very incomplete, 
especially for the years 1897/1901, see | 928. For 1902, the figures are. on the contrary, 
complete, hence the great increase for that year. 
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Table 147. Total Foreipi Shippincf by Swedish Vesseh, 


Average 
for the 

■| — -r 

i Total Shipping. 

1 Vessels entered And 
f cleared. 

Total Tonnage. 

Jn Thousnuds of tons. 

Gross freights. 
Thousands of Kronor. i | 

rears 

! 

j Number, j Toutiage. 

* i 

With f In biil- 
ourgoes.j last. 

' steani 
j vessels. 

Sailing 

vessels. 

Total. 

Between 
Sweden and 
Foreign 
ports. 

Between j 
Foreign ! 
ports. 1 

1876 80 .... 
1881,85 .. 

1886;iXJ 

1891 95... 
1896 00 

! 

22,2.56 i 4,472.951 
2,5.917 ! 5,242,7ikl 
28,942 ! 6.701,704 
ii0,786 1 7,779,571 
86,as.5 j 10,6^5,624 

! 

8.-238 1 l,2:!r> 

4,804 !,«;« 

5,473 1 2,ii07 
7,294 ; 3.342 

1,997 

2,778 

4,393 

5,546 

8,530 

2,476 

2,465 

2, .'109 
2.231 
2.106 

3a, 5 14 
3:i,oin 
33,428 
32.320 
47,331 

18,96.5 

19,<j52 

20.877 

21,993 

3>4,179 

16,549 ■ 
14.264 
12, .551 
10,527 
13.152 

In 1898... 
» 1899.... 

V 

^ mt)i . 

36,;57:i 10,275,024 

:i6.6r)7 : 11,479,440 
:^8..S36 : 12.9r>l,265 
4o,.5r>l ; 14,288.772 

6,998 : 3,277 ' 
7,842 3.637 

8,679 i 4.275 : 
9 ,nM> 4,443 

! 

' 8,192 
9,437 
10,819 
12,-287 

2,083 

2,042 

2.135 

2,002 

45,414 : 
52.208 
01.006 
51.071 

1 

.33, .350 ' 
37.822 ! 
42.977 i 
36,189 : 

12,064 

14,.386 

18,089 

15,782 


4,2 19, is It) tons. The whole amount t)f gross freights was for these vessels 
(counted on arrival) "<9,215 kronor. Of this amount, 1«S, 9^2,095 kronor 
were for /ovages to and from (xreat Britain and Ireland, d,228,4H9 kronor 
for voyages to and from the (ierman Empire, 2.313,l;^2 kronor for the 
traffic on France, for Denmark, 1,952.975 f(»r the Netherlands. 

1,69().5(;9 for Belgiiiiii, etc. On all the ot.lier })arts of the world fell 
only 2,975,338 kronor. 

Bj Thtf trading of Swedish vessels between foreign countries reci- 
procally is known, in case a Swedish-Norvvegian consular station is 
visited during the voyage. During 1901, lliese consulates reported upon 
the arrival and de])arture of about 12,800 SvvtMli>h vessels bent, upon 
such voyages, of altogether more than 7.000, OoO t«)ns. The gi-oss freights 
amounted to 15,781,714 kronor. Of this about 4': million kronor are 
stated to be from English ports, from German ones about 2-a million, rnd 
from non-European parts of the world about 1*8 million kronor altogether. 

A summary of the foreign shipping of th(? Swedish merchant fleet 
is given in Table 147 above. The Table evidently indicates a progress 
when comprising the whole, although the increase only falls to voyages 
between Sweden itself and foreign countries. Concerning the economical 
result, the amounts were for a long period almost stationary, or even 
decreasing, the cause of which is to be exclusively sought in the fall 
of the freight-rates. From the period 1878/80 to 1896/1900, the tonnage 
has grown by 138 %, but the sum total of the gross freights has during 
the same time only increased by 33 %, To a certain degree, this may 
depend upon the decrease in the number of more distant voyages. — 
The last few years show a considerable improvement, just as with regard 
to all our trades. 


^ A krona = 1 10 shilling or 0 268 dollar. 
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The propositions of the Commerce and Navigation Committee. 

B,ather unfavourable conditions in certain cases with, regard to 
our foreign shipping, cfiiised, a few years ago, the appointment of the 
above-mentioned Commerce and Navigation Committee, charged with 
the mission of ]jroposing such measures as may be found necessary to 
the hel])ing u]) of coininerc(‘ and navigation. Above we have already 
given an account of the propositions made hy this Committee for the 
promotion of commerce, and it is evident that pari of these must be of 
significance also to navigation. Other prfipositions of the (Vimmittee 
more directly relate to this latter; of these we will here make a brief 
mention. 

In the (•orrniiuni<‘ations which the local coinmertw^ and navigation delegates 
as well as }»rivate associations and individuals have submitted t(‘ tin.' (.'ominittec, 
the ]>rincipal causes of the rather unfavourable, state of our navigation were 
uiiaiiiniously ]»ointed oul as b(‘ing the lack of easily accessible capital for 
carrying on trade in accordance with th(‘ claims of the tiim^s. At tWi turning- 
point cl»ara<‘terizea by tin* transition from sails to steam and the exchange of 
wooden vessels for iron ones, our country was unable to kee]> a)>ace with the 
r.ipid dev(do]>iiieiit of c<*rtain other countries. AVith us capital has been de- 
manded principally for otluT purpos(‘s: industrial establishments and, above all, 
for railways. What has thus been lost in the domain of navigation, cannot le 
regained without some special evertions. It will he necessary, first of ffll, that, 
in ]»bice of tin* many small and ]>owerless ship-holders, such come to the fore 
in <’ollectt"d force and of sufficient capital, eapalde of ])ntting at sea vessels of 
m<Kicrn si/e and e(iui]>nient ami of surmounting casually unfavourable conjunc- 
tures, Inch (d course cannot be altogether avoided. 

In order to obtain the i-apital requisite, the t'ommittee ]>rop»>sed a new 
legislation with -egard to the of ffirlny o oorfi/o^e on cc.sn/ 7/#; as; things 

were tlv.' . ve* Is couhi not hir used as security for b‘ans without being handed 
over as a ]»ledg<% in which case the owner was prev»‘ntei{ from the fr(‘\! use of 
his vess(‘l. For more directl) to assure the shippins the aftiueiic<; of capital, the 
Committee also projmsed the establisliment of a Maritime Mortgage Bank; 
instead of this some* members of the Committee ]>roi>()sed a Loan Fund of 5 
million kronor, which amount, however, ought to be brought up to 10 million 
kronor when necessary. — Finally, the instituting of trarelina stlpmch was pro^ 
posed for jmrsons desiriug in foreign countries to ac(iuire further skill in the 
carrying <»o of a ship-holder’s business. 

For tin* revival of our navigation is of necessity also to elfect a pulling up 
of the Swedish shipbuilding industry, which for several decades has been on 
the nd-rogradc;. In order to efi'cct this, the Comnnttee pro])oses extended right of 
restitution of duty for imports of materials and shii»-huildiug requisites used for 
the building, rebuilding, and repairing of vessels of over 40 tons. — Further, it 
is proposed, by the aid of a State grant, to build, in the first place at Stockholm 
and Malmo, and afterwards at some other place north of Stockholm, docks of 
such dimensions that big modern vessels can be taken into them ; and finally, that 
also here traveling support be given to persons desiring to study ship-building 
in foreign countries. 
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Also in navigation legislation, several changes were proposed, with a 
view, among other things, to see that no unsuitable basis be used for deter- 
mining the naviffation fees and that in general the ship -holder’s business may not 
be burdened with too high fees. 

Several of these proposals are in preparation the respective au- 
thorities. Yet, some of them have already caused alterations in the 
legislation. As early as 1901, the Riksdag approved a new law admit- 
ting of mortgage on vessels; the jjroposed maritime mortgage bank, ho- 
wever, was not realized, but instead of it the above mentioned Loan Fund 
of 5 million kronor was granted (since 1904). Concerning the naviga- 
tion fees, an abatement is made, inasmuch as the Consulate fees (see p. 
971) have been abolished (since 1904). 


Home Navigation. 

The home navigation of Sweden has long been arranged in a simply 
model way. Tlie very lively communication between the different parts 
of the country is kept up by several hundred stt^aniers; and for the 
local traffic in oiir large archipelagoes, as well as for the fisheries, 
types of pccuiiarlv' Swedish sailing boats have developed, some of 
which may here desoTve s]jecial mention. 



In the Archipelago (Skargdrd) of Stockholm. 
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Also the Swedish coast-ateamer early developed into a type which 
is very characteristic for our country. 

The Swedish coast-steamer is in general a vessel of medinfh size, about 60 
meters (200 feet) in length. Very elegant in appearance, it almost resembles a 
»pleasure yacht»; it is extremely well kept: painted, cleaned, and polished up 
at very frequent intervals. The titting-up affords every comfort: the saloons 
are cosy, carpetcii, well lighted and ventilated; the cabins are furnished with 
comfortable beiths, and with large and soft sofas (hardly ever with sleeping- 
berths placed abtjve each other, as is so often the case on the steamers of other 
itountries). The attendants are e.xcinsively female, and also the restaurant, which 
is at the same time excellent niul inexpensive, is usually conducted by women. 
This i»erfect cheerfulness anrl comfort in tnerything, together with traveling through 
sceneries of p-.^culiar beauty, witiiout any rolling of the sea and consequently 
without sea-sickness, make? the voyages with our archiiielago- and canal stt^arners 
a real recreation, which circumstance also of later times has commenced to receive 
increasing attentiim on the i>art of tourists from fondgn countries. 

Of the Swedisli boat-types for sailing the most noteworthy are 
the Koster boat, tin* l^oslag .sloop, and the Bleking j)nnt! 



Roalag sIoojk 

The Koater boat^ which has received its name from the Koster islands on 
the coast of Bohusliin, is a particulary happy combination of a good and safe 
fishing vessel, being able to take a considerable cargo, and of a good sailer, braving 
with success the notorions gales of the Skagerrack. The Koster boat is decked, 
very strongly built, and furnished with two sails, fore-sail and storm-sail. This 
type is the one generally used in the pilot service. 
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The Bmlag sloop, deriving its origin from the 17th century, is* entirely 
open and funiished with one large sail, fixed to a boom, in about the same man- 
ner as the mizzen-sail of a schooner — as also with a fore-sail. The construction 
is particularly elegant, although somewhat heavy in shape. This type derives its 
name from the Roslagen, or the coast immediately north of Stockholm. 

The Bleking punt belongs primarily, as indicated by its name, to the pro- 
vince of Blekinge. This boat is capacious and light, a good cruiser, and easy to 
manoeuvre, and possesses a great capacity of running before the wind. It is also 
used ill fishing in the open sea, in which case it has only one, very large square- 
sail; otherwise it has, besides main-sail, at least also a fore-sail. 

The entire home navigation in oiir country in 1901 — not including 
vessels of less than ten tons nor yet trafHe within the respective ports — 
comprised vessels entered and cleared to a number t»f 212,409, with a 
total tonnage of 21,85d,290 tons. Of these, 148, 608 were steamers with a 
total tonnage of 18,405,999 tons; the steamers thus represent 67*8 fo of 
the number and no less than 85 - 1 of the tonnage. — Conivrning the 
trafiic on our canals some accounts are given bfdow. 

As a rule, the home navigation is the j)rivilege of the national Hag. 
in Sweden, however, the Konvvgian vessels enjoy the same rights as 
the Swetlish, and some otb(‘r nations have here, according to treaties, 
the right of (nr^ ving on coast traffic. 

('anals. 

In Sweden, the natural water-wws have had a <lecided influence on 
the cultivation and colonization of the country since more remote times 
than history can tell about. The rivers and the lakes wer<‘ the ])rinci])al 
transport-routes. The row-hoat was quilled ].a.st the falls on the journey 
up. Going down one often went in the rapid. In Norrland w'e still 
can see the state of thing.s formerly ])redomiiiant all over the country. 

In Sw'eden attention was attra^'ted to the value of artificial water- 
ways earlier than in most other European countries. 

Engelbrekt, the groat patriot (sec p. 7r»)» already coiumoncod to build a canal 
between Lak<? Malareu and the Baltic at 8odert(*lge, though circumstances pre- 
vented him from comidt'ting the work. King (Justavus Vasa (1523/(i0) in this 
respect, as in so many others, manifested his ojien look into the. future. Nearly 
all the large canals, now completed or proposed, were projected by him, and 
negotiations for their execution commenced, tfuuigh these fairways, according to 
plans then jiroposed, would have been of comjmratively modest dimensions. Be- 
tween Lake VeiKTii and the Kattegat along the River (iOtaelf, betw(*.en the lakes 
Venern and Vettern, and further between the Vettern and th<* Baltic along the River 
Motala-strdm, he proposed opening canals. But also between the lakes Venem 
and Hjelmaren, between the Vettern and the Hjelmaren, and between the Hjelmareu 
and the Malarcn, canal works were thought of. However, there were no means 
for the execution of these plans. 

Charles IX in 159C/1610 accomplished a construction of canals between 
the Lakes Miilarcn and Hjelmaren. Bat as the canal-locks were made of wood, 
the} soon fell into decay, so that already about 1620, Gustavus Adolphus com- 
menced to build a new canal between the Hjelmaren and the River Arboga&n, which 
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was completed in 1640. When considering how undeveloped were the conditions 
of the time, how both capacity and willingness to work were lacking, and how 
there was no home-experience in this sort of work, one will feel obliged to 
admire the determination with which these c^Ilterprises were undcjrtaken, and the 
perseverance and strength with which they were imrsued to the end, in spite of 
all reverses and difficulties of both economical and political kind. Builders from 
Holland w(‘,re called in, but strangers as tliey were to the natural conditions of 
our country and the materials that must be used hen^, they w(Te obliged to adapt 
themselves to the circumstances; at the same time absolutely unj^ractised workmen 
liad to be uschI. Under such circumstances, it is no wonder that the work was 
not uii to the standard. 



Lock at the Trollhatfan Centn 


The new Iljelinarc Uanal had also to be thorougbl\ n'jjiiired only after a 
couj)le of y(‘ars. After thirty years of work, this reparation was finished, but 
already fourteen y(^a^s later ri686), the canal was again in a very bad state and 
had to }k‘ rebuilt (1691 1701). This work was dom* more carefully than before, 
but as yet knowledg(‘ and <'xperienco wore not quite sufficient. Already in 1740 
a thorough rejiaration pnned iiecessan. The canal was with difficulty kept 
open till 1770, when a coinphde reccmst.riictiou had to be done, which was 
accom])lished in 1776. The structure was improved, but remained unsatisfactory, 
and alrt'ady in 1814 it proved difficult to keoi» the canal open. Taking ad- 
vantage of th(* experience, gained when building the (liita (hinal, a reconstruction 
was finally commenced in 1819 and accomplished in 1829, that put the canal in 
the comparatively lasting state in which it is now. This little history shows what 
difficulties canal-building bad to fight against, before, alter centuries of efforts, 
full insight in the most suitable methods was gained. 
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It IB ptiuci pally 
through the building of 
the Trollhatte and the 
Gota canals that the 
technics in this respect 
have been developed in 
Sweden. At Trollhftttaii^ 
Polhem in 1718 coni- 
inenced the execution of 
his ingenious plan of a 
canal past the fails, but 
the w(*rk was suRjJC’iid- 
ed owing to tlie death 
of Charh's XII. Hecoin- 
m<‘nced alxuit 1748, it 
was onct‘ more sus])ended 
on account of a mishap, 
whi(*h shook tin* cimti- 
dence in the enterprise. 
The tirst ]>racti<*able 
canal-lock wa\ past the Trollhiittan Falls w*as built in 17!».7 IHOO by XortiewalL 
and is likely to ho at a long time yet. The (‘iitirt* <*amil in its ])resent state 
dates from 1838 44. 

The Gota Canal was built during the years 1810/32. It unites the Haltic. 
at the bay of Sliltbaken, with the lakes Vottern ami Vem'rn, and ccmse([uentJy. 
together with the Trollliiittc ( anal, mediates the communication betwetm the east and 
west coasts of tin* kingdom. Tin* thought of such a canal can be brought as far 
back as to riisho]) Jlrask, in the 18th , century. Tin* honour of having carried 
through* the enterpri.S(^ bf longs to Baltzm* con Plnfen. The whole undertaking did 
not cost fully 18 million kronor, which fa\ourable result ))arlly is (‘xplaimsl by tin* 
fact that considerable trooji-com mauds wen* empIo\ed in the excention of the w in'k. 


TaHLE 148. (finals and ranalizcd watcr-stistnuH of Siceden.'' * 


('anals. 

Year of 

eoTiStrnc- 

tiori. 

of con- 
stroction - 

Kri»nor. 

Length. 

K!lortieter.s. 

Depth.^ 

Meter.''. 

bot- 

toin- 

\cidth. 
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Ciiiial-lockrt. 

f 

... « . 

Numi- Lenjrth Width. 
•*i.’r. .Meters. 

Depll.. 

Meter.«., 

Trollhatte 

44 

4,500,(XH» 

Hl-.^i 

8 0 

30 

lift 

1 

181 :J5 6 

7l 

3*0 

Gota 

1810 32 

1;V)00.0(»0 

201:. 

874 

3-0 

14 a ; 

58 35-6 

7-1 

30 

Sodertelge 

IHKJ 1‘) 

828,1(K) 

2 6 

1ft 

36 

11 -ft : 

1 414 

8*6 

3*6 

Hielinare 

1819 ; Jo 

l,4(Xl.(KK» 

84*1 

Ho 

2* *2 

10-7 = 

9 :J56 

7l 

2 1 

Orebro 

1887 88 

5.'}9,0C)(» 

2 0 

20 

2*2 

10-7 

1 37-2 

7*4 

2*7 ; 

Eskilstuna ... 

I85r),f)0 


107 

1-8 

24 

7*7 : 

3 41 6 

7*1 

26 

Stromsholm .... 

1842 80 , 


100 r. 

144 

1-.5 

9-.') , 

31 ' 20 8 

5-3 

1*6 

Dalsland 

1885 89 . 

1,449, 

2rK»a 

7 ft 

ir, 

4 <; 

28 207 

4*2 

1 8 

Snackc 

1872 74 ; 

43.S99 

174 

01 

21 

4-2 •; 

1 20 7 

4-2 

2*1 

Kinda 

1865- 71 ■ 

1,293,890 

80-2 

28*9 

1*5 

5*4 : 

15: 29 1 

4-9 

16 

Seffle 

1888 VO : 

371,U(KI 

90*0 

12-8 

21 

7*7 i 

1 37 1 

7*8 

3o 

Stock hoi in Lock . 

1845,50 : 

1,106,26,0 

01 

0*1 

3-6 i 

9 6 i; 

1 1 45 J 1 

1 9*6 1 

3 6 i 

Other** ' 

— 

918,0.00 

224 f» 

13 a 

- ! 

— !i 

18 i — I 

— ■ ! 

- j 

Total! 

— 

32,331,870 : 

1.120 »| 

18a ] 

i 

r 

ISI — 


1 


• Tw'o canals (the Lower and the Upper). — * Figures are wanting for 3 canals (among 
’he >Other»)- — ® Under the low-est water-level. — * At a number of 9. — * A meter — 
3 28 j feet, A kilometer = 0 621 mile A krona = 1 10 shilling or 0 268 dollar. 



The ’Gota CnnaL nt Shderkoping . 
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Of our other canalK, the DaUland Canal is interesting at the point of view 
of technical execution (the famous »Aqueduct» at H&fverud, where the canal is 
brouglit across the stream in a steel-duct). — A survey of our canal-buildings, with 
the most important dates concerning their dimensions, etc., is given by Table 148, 
and concerning the size of the traffic by Table 149. 

Of the hitherto acicomplished canals, only four are intended to 
directly facilitate navigation between Sweden and foreign ports; these 
are the Trollhiitte Canal., the Grda Canal, the Sodertelge Canal, and the 
Canal-lock of Stockholm. At the time of their building the Swedish 
merchant fleet consisted of sur.h vessels that nearly ail of them could 
])ass the canals. But just at this time steam began to ])e used as 
a motive jmwer and iron as a bui]din|^- material. Tlic vessels now got 
<jiute (iitlerent forms and dimensions, and it did not last it>ng till 
those vessels whicdi <oiiId ]iass onr canals, were found unfit to com]»ete 
in trading with the new vessels. Of the above mentioned canals, none 
therefore, but tbc <‘arial-lock of Sloekhohin has mediated any direct traffic, 
worth mentioning between foreign countries and inland Between 

Venn 1 ami ]mr1s and foreign countries some traffic has occurred, but 
this has rather shown Iht* inexpediency of the vessels used. Still it has 
been sufficicuit io ju’ove the great advantage^ that might he gained for 
the country, if ocean-going vessels could visit our inner harbours. 

Besides lor direct traffic with loreign countries, the O^ita Canal 
was, liowcver, intended to servt* the transit-traffic ludween the Baltic 
and the Norili Sea. Such trafii(^»ha.s also l.)een carefully planruid and 
attcnijifed, bill the dinic.nsions of the ve.ssels are not sufficient for 
it. The juir|»os(‘ of our canals has tlieretoi'e )»een ]*educed to the 


T.AIUiH* 141h /rtffflr, in 


t"ane’- 

’'assirjg 

liiglj 1 ' 
.iinl 
FI oat, ^ 

Sii^aiiuTs 

NumlM-r, Toiinapt*. 

l.ighti r- 

■Nniiilu'r. . 
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iiu: 

\ < >- 
S!'|s 

1 i■»at^ 
Liiilsl- uT 
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li*T 

( 'anal 
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Kronor. 

Dulsland 

9.033 


1I0,19!> 

319 

ll>.232 

290 

1.253 3.345 

81,063 

Kskilstuiia lower 

1,170 

fiO-i 

:14.3U» 

31 

1.030 : 

202 

275 

12,461 

Kskilstuua upjier 

olO 

;ir>2 

28,704 

4 

122, 

— 

133 

4.371 

(lota 


1,431 

144.(08 

i.mi 

9C>,4 12 

336 

l,r.;i7 47 

218,675 

Hjelmare , 

1,308 

asi 

40,713 

(i5 

2.3‘*7 

3 

608, 1 

34,299 

1 Kiiida 


2,093 

33,914 

58 

1.544 ; 

107 

1,174 72 

38,343 

; SclHi- 

•i.037 

1,318 

139,49.3 

191 

7.197: 

2 

218. 8 

52,4.34 

■ Stockholm Ijoek 

ir»,orc' 

4,330 

223,241 

IMOS 

103.280 • 

51.5 

:.506{ 23,3 

5.5,4.30 

Striinisholm 

3.090 

371 

13,723 

458 

4n,;i70i 

.... 

1,S36| 125 

34,.533 i 

; Sodertelge 

IVJJ4 

2,riS2 . 

291,701 

1.224 

31.474! 

458; 

1,154 796 

56,365 1 

Trollhatte 

9.320 


339,313 

i,:i42 

77.672 ; 

32| 

1.211 242 

484.201 ! 

. Vaildii* ; 

4iVi 

soi 

.5.983 

181 

10,284 : 

129‘ 

62; 3 

1,059 ; 

1 Orebro 

2,059 

i,47o; 

55,982 

106 

2.491 

149; 

334; 

17,803 

j Other 

34,8;i7 

•20,107 ; 

345.717 : 

! 2.507 

88.549! 

6,0821 

5.7491 392 

31,490 

Total! 

9.1,850 

40,720 i 2,1.17.017 

I0.2isi 

470,084 ! 

8.335 23,0S3| 5.204 

1,122,527 


* (jonoeniing the tonnage, it is 1o be remarked that thiy is not indicated for the smal- 
lest vessels. — ^ The traflic was i-arried on, during that year, only 4' a months. 
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The Gota Canal, of Berg in (htergiitlnnd. 


I' 

facilitating of niereantile connection ijetwf^en ditfe^'cnt places the 
country itself. 

When the era of railways began, th** interest for canal construc- 
tions fell into oblivion in all countries. But the last few yearr hare 
brought a great change. The strongly forceil <‘(»nij)ctition everywhere 
compels a. reflin tion of the costs of freiglit, and rapidly a distrihniion 
of worh has established itself between railways and waterwi#y.s, inas- 
much as the transport of heavy goods which don’t need speedy des- 
patch, has been transferred to the latter; concerning such, the freight 
is decidedly more favourable for transport by water. And herewith a 
new era has dawned for canal-building, and gigantic enterprises in this 
respect are in several countries already completed, while still more are 
being planned or ])repared. 

In Sweden too an experience of the su])erior (dieapness of water- 
ways for heavy goods has made itself felt and led to the same result 
as everywhere else. Also in our country' attention has been roused to 
new constructions of canals on a large scale. A scheme for an im])roved 
canal between lake Veneni and the Kattegat is already worked out 
and presented to the Government. 

On these new canals one has, however, far greater pretensions than 
earlier times. They are required to be navigable for ocean-going 
vessels, and the canal-journey must be effected witli the greatest speed 
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possible. With regard to technics, there is nowadays nothing to prevent 
the satisfying the new demands, but naturally the costs of construction 
will be highly incTeased. 

lu the existing Trollhatto Canal, built about sixty years ago, the number of 
canal'locks is IG, the length of the vessels .31*5 meters, their beam 7 meters, their 
deepdrawiiig 3 meters, and thedr displacement 250 tons. The time required to pass 
the canal-locks in this canal is at best 3 hours. For the now projected canal, 6 
canal-locks are projiosed. 'Pht! largest vessels that will be able to pass it have 
a length of 110 meters, a beam of 14*5 meters, a deepdrawing of 6 meters, and 
a di8placein<!nt of .5,000 tons, \essels of moderate dimensions ought to be 
able to j>a8s all the canal-locks in about an hour’s time. 

The roused interest for im])roYed canals also shows itself in the 
Government bill to the Riksdag in 190f), when a vote of cre<lit was 
asked for towards the in vest i gal ion of new eanal-routes of great 
dimensions from the Wnern via the Vettern to the Baltic, from the 
Venern via the trjelniaren to the ^Falaren, besides several shorter canal- 
lines. By means of such canals, constructed with about the same 
dimensions as those intended tor the Trollhatle Canal, direct traffic 
between inland ]>orts and foreign countries as w(dl as tran|iit-tTaffic 
between the Baltic and the North Sea could be advantageously arranged.. 
It is to b(' hojjed that, during the new era which has now begun for 
canal-building, Sweden may maintain, within this domain, the proininpiit 
])osition it occupied already long ago. 



Photo. K. SiDXQT- 
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Thv SUklertelyc Canal. 
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Harbours and Docks. 

By Harbours we mean, not only such inlets from the sea and the 
large lakes as have good read-steads and afford protection against sea 
and wind and fittings for the ships, but also those which afford an 
artificially made one, where such a natural j)rotecti()n is wanting. 
Characteristic for our Swedish harbours is their never being tided. 

Of natural harbours there is in our country a well-nigh countless 
number, many of them being provided with (juays for the mooring of 
ves.sels and for loading and unloading of goods. The number of har- 
bours artificially made, is comparatively small. The most important of 
them are those of Halinstad, Helsingborg, Ystad, Kalmar, Visby, and 
Malmo, where a new, very considerable harbour just was inaugurated in 
— In 1901, dues were received at 225 harbours to a total amount 
of l,811,lf)9 kronor. The largest amounts were presented by the har- 
bour of (xothenburg with 290, 29d kronor, that of Stockholm with 
220, Od I, and that of MalmO with 118.129 kronor. 

Docks are to be found in Gothenburg, MalinO, Oskarshamn, Nori’- 
kr^ping. Stockholm, and several other places. Besides, there are for the 
•use of the. Navy on»' <lock in Stockholm, ami six in Karlskrona; at the 
last mentioned place, there is besides a new one in course of (H)n. struct! on. 
An idea of the dimensions of our docks will be gained by Table loO below. 

Larger Slips for vessels are to be found in Gothenburg, Malmo, 
Karlsk*rona, Getie, and Stockholm. At Finnboda and Langbolmen (both 
in Stockholm), vessels of 119 meters in length can he hauled up, at 
BrvnaLs in Gefle, vesstds of 1 IS miders, and at Boinhusvarfvet (also in 
Gefle), vessels of 100 meters. Th(* largest tonnage — 1,700 tons — can 
he re(*eived by the Malmo sli]>. 


Table loO. Surety iff the dimentiiona i>f the Jhoks.'' 


Doiks. 

, Beptli. ^ 

Mett-rs, 

W'idth.*-* 

Alptcr.^. 

Length.^ 

Meters. 

l)o<;ks. 

Depth. * 
Meiers. 

Width. “ 

Meters. 

' Length. * 
i Meters. 

Lindholmen * .. 

.594 

14-85 

04'i;{ 

Siiderk oping ^... 

2*97 

7-1.3 

! 

Helsiugborg .... 

4-75 

11-88 

HI -9.5 

.Moiala ^ 

2-97 

7 1.3 

; 

Malmo 

3-71 

. JO-39 

04 13 

Sjdiorp ‘ 

} 2*97 

7-13 

i 

Limhamn 

1-78 

H-31 


Korrkiiping 

} 2-97 

; 10-64 

1 71*26 

SoJvcsborg 

4-45 

17-81 i 

1 89-07 

GaltTvarfvel * 

3.50 

17-81 

! 89*07 

Karlskrona® ... 

.1 «-ll 

19 00 ! 

70oo 

Beckholmen ”... 

,5.34 

10*6.3 

! 100*06 

Oskarshamn . ... 

. ' 4-4.') 

l:i66 

8709 

l):o « 

3r)« 

1069 

; 97-98 

l>:o 

2-;i8 

14-92 

48-10 

Sddra Varfvet*. 

6-00 

1900 

1 78-0(1 


The (lirnensions of the new docks proposed (sec p. 9ol) are: lengtfc 150 
meters, width of the do<k-gate 20 meters, and dej»tb on the apron 7 meters. 

* On the apron. — * In the gate of the dock. — ® Between wind and water. — ^ At 
Gothenburg. — ® By using Ciossfions, vessels 71'i!<; meters in length, tran be taken in. — 
^ The dimensions put down are maxima for the six docks in Xariskroiia. Minima are: 
depth 5'8 meters, width meters, and length 133*13 meters. — ^ At the G6ta ('anal. The 

<loek bolds 6 to 10 vessels. — ** In Stockholm. The dock at Sddra Varfvet is a floating 
•me. It can take vessels of 2,0fX) to 2,500 tons. — ® A meter = 3 281 feet. 
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Pilots and Lighthouses. Maritime Life-Saving Establishments. 

In Swedon, Pilots and Lighthouses, as well as the Institutions for 
succouring the shij) wrecked, form together the Pilot Service (Lots- 
verket), under the Pilotage Board (Lotsstyrelsen). 

As early as the middle of the I6th ccmtiiry, there existed ordinances enact- 
ing that whoever, after undertiikiii^ the duties of a pilot, ran the sbi]> aground, 
should incur the ])Cinalty of deatli, unless such grounding were caused by a high 
sea or violent stress of wojither. The PUi^t Scrvicte. as a State institution, dates 
hack to the li»Mt!s of ( harlos XI (16t>0, l#7;. In Ifioo, I’ilols of *he Crowm 
had allottcid to them ctTtaiii farms out ot tlu^ Crown domains; these farms were 
oxem]»t from all taxation, on eoinlition that the owners undertook to give pre- 
ference in i)iloting tu shi]»s of tlie Crown. * \s the navy inerea>ed, ])ilotiiii^ deve- 
loped. In 1C87, a Director of the IMlotage wa^ appointed. In 1 774, compul- 
sory ]dlotage was introduced, all sltips coming in from tin' open stai hf'iiig thereby 
obliged to cmj)loy one of the (’rown ]>ilots. Deacons and other sea-marks were 
in use as far l)ack as tlie Midfile Agf's. hut tluring the reign of Custavus Vasa, 
in th(' ]»easaiits n'siding on the coast and adjacent islands were enjoined 

to beacon all reefs, shoals, <»r shallows with bnxnn-bf'acons. both within the 
fringe of islets and rocks (The Skargard ) and out at s«‘a. At tlie present day, 
tin' waterways and ehaniK'ls are heaconiMl in such a way that, on one side, there 
are beacons paintefl nnl and surmounted by a broom (Ituskpriekar), and. on the 
otbtT sifie, beacons eonsisling of a stake or pih* painted Idaek and white, plain- 
beacons ( Sliit]»rickar ). 

With respect to IJtjhthouHeSy it ^iiay b<‘ n*marke<l that the Ktilleji^ Idght, 
in Skane. is tiie iddest, having been ereetif! as early as 1500 (couseiiiiently 
during t)i<‘ i>eriod when tluit province was a Danish imssession). However, it is 
only siiici' 1800 that tiie devidopnient of lighthouses has been rapid. The first 
ligliT-slmi was staiionetl on thi^ Falstt'rboref, in Skane, in 1844. 

1 m‘ Ufr-sttrijHj oraa)tizatioi} dates from tin end of the 171h century, but 
was at that time entrusted to pri^ate, persons. It >^as iiot until 1865 that the 
first Dift*-sa\iiig tatiou sujiported by the State, was cstablishofi ; since then, 
howevf r, ]i ■ sa’. ...g facilities have developed with tolerable rapidity. 

Saif/Nt/ Pin ction-'i for tin* llaltic. Sea were jinblished in 1 04 4 by one Captain 
JohuH Mdusaon, of the. Admiralty, wiio also published a kind of chart of the 
llaltic. A better om- was issued in 1004 by Ca])taiii (Jdihla^ but the formation 
of a Nautical (.’harts* Office (Sjokarteverkot) was not comiueuced until 1737. At 
pn?S(mt, there are excellent ciiarts extant of thi‘ coasts of the kingdom. A fuller 
account of this will he found under the heading Official Majts. 

The Pilotage Board (Tjot.sstyrelsen), the functions of wliich are 
regulated by instructions of October 14, 1S‘18, includes a president, 
with the title of Director General fGeneralb'tsdirektdr), and three 
other members, of whom one superintends tbe Sei’retary’s Department 
(Kansli’oyraii), and another the Pilot Branch, the third being Chief 
Engineer (Ofverfyringenior) and ])residiiig over tJie Lighthouse-Engineer- 
ing Office. The officer at the head of the Pilot Branch is only ap- 
pointed for a limited term of years. — The regular staff of the Pilotage 
Board, in 1902, numbered 20 persons. 

Sweden. 61 
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Table 151. Pilot and Lighthouse service^ in 187 1(1902. 


r ' ' 

i 1 

Average for 
the years j 

! 

! Expentli- 
Pilo- I Pilotage 1 tnroa of 
tages. ' fees. 1 I’Oot 

service. * 

Kronor. Kronur. 

t 

iAVreeks.^ 

1 


At the end of the period. 

IMlot 

sta- 

tions. 

Light- 1 
houses, j 

niot LijrlJt- 
staff.a 

< staff, s 

Value of 
bOHts, light- 
houses, etc. 4 
Kronor. | 

187175 

f»0,2;l4 6:11.830 970,793 

1 182 

152 

79 

9f.3 : 241 

5,432,218 i 

1876.80 ' 

45,486 717,425 1,093,609 

m*3 

144 

85 

856 235 

6,133,491 . 

18t<l 85 , 

:U,234 6:35,H41 

224 

136 

191 

759 341 

7,1)38,041 

1886 90.... ; 

27,647 tKX),168 l,:i4a,.578 

192 

135 . 

241 

78U ; :361 

8,42it,081 

1891 95.. 

34,117 731,095 . l,578,:i.55 

203 

1.34 

2a3 

875 482 ^ 

9.620,4t)0 

1896 00. ...; 

4:i,S46 933,390 1,710,247 

205 

i:3i 

:412 ! 

939 414 

10.310,218 1 

In lilOS ... 

44,898 1,043,499 i 1,664.294 

273 

129 

304 i 

928 385 

10,915,950 I 


The Pilot Service (Lotsverket) as iiuw constituted, was orpjanizod 
in 1881. The coasts of the kingdom and adjacent waters are divided 
into eight Pilot Districts, bearing the names ot the towns in which 
the head of each district (with the title of Pilot Ca]>tain, Lotska])ten), 
resides, viz.: Lulea, Sundsvall, Stockholm, Vishy, Xorrkoping, Kalmar, 
Malmo, and Gothenburg. As a rule, a Pilot Ca]>taiti is selected, either 
from au?,ong the olficers of the Royal Navy, or from among the Pilot 
Lieutenants (Lotshijinant), of whom thc^re is one in each district, acting 
as second olficd to the cajdain in command and as his deputy. The 
Pilot Lieutenants art* also, as a rule, selected from among the officers 
of the Royal Navy, (uther in active service or in the reserve. 

The nun-commissioned officers and the stall* of a Pilot District c.om- 
])rise, specially for the, pilot Service: (^hief Pilots (( >fv(‘rlots) at some 
of the more im])ortant stations. Pilot Su])erintend(‘uts (Lotsforuuin) 
at the other stations; besides, the reijuisiti* timnher of pilots, in 
three classes: Master Pilots, Pilots, and Pilot Apprentices (Masterlots, 
Lots, and Lotslarling); further for the lighthouse s»*rvice: Lighthouse 
Masters, Lighthouse Keepers, and Lighthouse Servatjts (Fyrmtlstare, 
Fyrvaktare, and Fyrbitrade); finally, at the life-saving stations: blas- 
ters (Uppsyningsmanj, Coxswains (Batstyrare), and Powers (Roddan*). 

All persons holding fixed a])]>ointmenis and drawing pay under 
the Pilotage Service are liable to serve in the Royal Navy (upon 
order of the Government) in case of war or more important o<*casions 
of naval armament. The Director (jcneral of the Pilot Service, together 
with the body of Officers and men employed in the Pilot Districts, are 
under military law. 

The Pilots must be thoroughly’ familiar with the water-ways and 
all shallows in the neighbourhood of their stations, even when all 
beacon.s and sea-marks are wanting; it devolves u])on them to place 
beacons and other sailing-marks in position iiumediately after the break- 

* Including the expenditure for the Life-saving establishments. — * On the coasts of 
Sweden. — * Including the staff common to the Pilot and Lighthouse services (116 in 1902). 
— * The value of the boats owned by the private individuaLs of the staff not imduded. 
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ing Up of the ice in spring; see that vessels arriving from abroad 
only enter by the officially authorized channels, and that they call 
at the i)roj)er customs stations; they have further to provide the sea- 
faring public with any pilotage required, etc. The pilots in general are 
in receipt of no fixed wages, their principal source of income consisting 
in the j)ilotage dues that they obtain from the navigators whom they serve. 
However, at stations wliere only trifling or insufficient earnings in pilo- 
tage are obtainable, the pilots generally receive a definite remuneration, 
varying between fiO and ()0(> kronor (k l-io sh. or 0-^6 8 dollar). The 
total of the pilotage dues oblaiiu‘d at each place is divided among the 
pilots at thr cjid of every Jiionih, generally in e.jual parts, piloU 

.sharrs (Jotslotter). These, vary extreiue.ly. Thus, the largest pilot-share 
in 1902 aniofinted to 4,r>}Sf) kronor, while the smallest was only ot^ kronor. 
The former was obtained by (‘ach pilot at the great iron ore t xporting 
harbour of (Ixelosmid, t.lie latter by each man at a small jdli>t-station 
on the coast <d (iotland. 

The Lighthouse Staff have to see to the lights and, as regards 
large sea-lights, to nuik(‘ sure that they Inirn from sunset to sunrise, 
as long as uinigation within tin* range of their light is noi» iinjx^ded 
by solid i(‘eli(*i(is; they have also to attend to fog-signaling when* 
necessary. At tin* small lights along channels between the islets that 
border the coast, there is no ])ermanent attendance; they are generally, 
however, looked after ont-e a week and burn continuously day ar. "I 
night. As regards tliem, tln*re are s]»ecial instructions about t^nes of 
lighting. Tlie attendants at lighthouses have permanent a]>pointinents 
under the State. 

7'ltr Llffhishij).s on the east <?oas1 i»f Sweden art* placed in position 
as eai’ly in spring as feasible, without too g]’(*at a risk beijig iiiCuiTC‘d 
from drifting ice; they are taken in triwrnds the end of the year, 
as soon is ..y po^siI)ility of their heiug tVozen in is to ]»e appre- 
hended. Hut on the stmtli and w'est coast- id the kingdom, on the 
other band, the lightshijts are sometimes iefi at their stati(.>ns all 
through the year. The value of the 21 lightsliips in 1902 was estimated 
at 2,100,f)00 kronor. 

Life-Saving Establishments. The nnmlier of persons em])loyed at 
these stations in 19(^2 was 154 (incrlusive. of 2d men who also belonged 
to the pilot and lighthouse services). Their duties consist in endea- 
vouring to save shi])wrecked or distres.sed ei>*ws. They receiv e ])ayinent 
for each salvage operation. 

Statistics. J'he Service, in its entiret>, is exclusively supported by 

the lipldhoutte and hearonage-dues (Fyr- ocli baknu'dle.ii), i. e., the fee paid by 
vessels leaving for or arriving from abroad. This charge is at pnisent 26 6re 
(3*3 c/.) pen- ton, and for certain voyages, by hill of tonnage; it yielded in 
1902 the gross sum of 1,750,043 kronor. The number of pz'Zof /mway# is 2,077, 
and tliat of balizva^ <'tc., 4,069. — The number of vessels that ran 

aground in 1002, with a Crown pilot on board, was 41, but in only one of these 
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cases did the Military Court, having to enquire into the circumstances, sentence 
the pilot as being guilty of the mishap. — Concerning the development of 
the Pilot and Lighthouse Services, from 1871 onwards, statistics will be found in 
Table 151, page 962. 

AV the 18 Life-savhu] Statlom in the kingdom 7 persons w^re saved in 1902, 
and since they were started,* a total of altogether 1,661 })ersons have been rescued. 

The Pilot Service entirely or partially supports no less than 25 Schools in 
remote localities, and instruction was there given, during 1902, to 271 children. 

Sweden has always occupied a promt position in the domain of lighthouse 
technics and inventions. We will only mention here that the first rcrolriiuj H(jht 
provided with a mirror- reflector (iiolophot(‘), was erected at Marstraiid in Swc^deii, 
and name such Swedish inventions as: the von Otter sysU*m of lighting certain 
sectors where shoals exist with varying intermittent lights (Kli]>pskeii); the 
JLindherg system of producing intermittent lights hy the ns(‘ of automatic rotators, 
wiiich can be employed for small lights not cc»nstantly watched — a system now 
applied at inshore channels nearly all pver the world; and also a lamp of special 
construction used in these lights, giving eontiunous illumination liy the aid of 
petroleum, etc. 

Salvagre and Diving Work. 

In tbe decade 1671 80 diving-operations lor the salvage of the car- 
goes of s'Iii])swreoked \essels are for the lirst time recorded in Sweden. 
At that dat^*, a foreigner, F. A. v’on Treuleheii ])y name, obtained a 
license from the Crown to carry on regular diving and salvage work. 
Later on (in 1692 and 1729 respectively), two l)iving-(.knn panics were 
formed, and their licenses wert' renewed from time to tinier These two 
compadi^^s snc(*eeded in existing side by side until 1802, when an altera- 
tion was elfected, inasmneli as one single Diving and Salvage Com])any was 
then founded to embrace the whole kingdom. Thai company continued 
till the summer of IH/il, but during the. later years of its existeiice, it 
was subjected to various ?'estrirti(»ns in its monopoly. In the thirties 
of last century, an attem]»t was again made to form a privileged 
association, and a charter was granted to it, but salvage work shortly 
afterwards fell into the hands ot private speculators. 

The credit of ha\'ing introduced a .sy.stematic organization into salvage 
work is chiefly due to Consul IE, Liljewalch^ who, in 1869, founded the 
Neptune Salvage Co., which is now well known all over the world. 
The operations of the company are by no means restricted to Sweden, 
for they have extended to many remote j)arts of the old world. Nor 
have offers of salvage business from America been wanting, although the 
com}>any has not hitherto had the opportunity of availing itself of them. 

The i)rincipal salvage appliances in the imsse.ssion of the Comi»any at pre- 
sent consist of: 1 1 salvage steamers, 8 tixe<l centrifugal punips, 22 jmrtahle steam 
pumps, 2 centrifugal pumps worked by el(*ctricity 6 large steam-airj)uinps, 25 com- 
jdete diving-apjjaratuses, 4 cylindrical iron pontoons, 2 prismatic iron pontoons, 
4 timber pontoons, 1,800 fathoms of nine-inch steel caljle, 200 fathoms of »Galle*s 
chain>/, 100 fathoms of chain-cable, 42 hydraulic jacks, and a number of soa-going 
hulks fitted with steam cranes, sea-going lighters provided with lifting-cranes, sub- 
marine blasting appliances and rock-drilling machines, and various blocks, jiggers, etc. 
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Sinro its fonniition, the ('oiupanv has aarnh 4 iroii-c*la<ls, 1 tor]>(*{io-boat, 
401 !ar|:'(i stcjuiicrs, 127 coastiii.a: and inissenirtT steamers, 448 sailing vessels, 

.*> dreii^insr machiiuis, 1 lijilitship, 1 ]»iIot steaimT and 1 pontondook and 881 
juisiM'llani‘ons, eariro(‘s, etc., or in all l,0S0 succt’ssfiil sahage operations, 

the gpods thus saved representing, in their damaged condition after salvage, a total 
vsihie nf 1 ;»1 .Ti.'Ut.OOO kronor. Among the aho^e operations the following may be 
s])ecially immti'med: tin- Kiiglish steanna* the Kasington , in 1K99, in the neigh- 
boiirhoojt of ( mst.mtinople; tlie Knglish steamer the »roningsby>^, in 1890, near 
(’ape Fs: ist(*nv’; the iferiiian emigrant steamer the Kid(T'\ in 1892, off the coast of 
the lsi(j of ^Vight, in the l{riti>h (’haniud (a particnlarl> tine ]HTforina.iice); H. 
M. S. the >ll()we', a. llritisb iron-clad, in 1893, oil’ Ferrol, an achievement that 
gained the (’om]»any a worldwide eelebriry. and obtained for them and their 
employees siijaadative piais(‘ from the IJritish Atiiuiralty. Tlie sahage of the 
English steamers the Willysike- ifi 1898, off the Canary Islands, and the. >;Fhina», 
in the same \ear, in the UimI St^a, \Nere also very notable p(‘rforinances. 

During retamt years eff’orts liave been made in Sweden to find a means of 
working at a greater depth than formerly, win n :»0 meters was the deepest to 
which a diver coaid desccnid. Deserving of special notice here is the Wailer 
Tube, a diviiig-aj»i)aratus <'oiistructed in 1895 by a Swedisli engineer T. A. Waller. 
It consists of a sheet-iron tube in several sections Listened togethiT; towards the 
bottom it widens out so as there to form a fairly roomy compartment for work- 
ing in, the instrumental equipment of which is of ingenious construction. Passing 
through the working room arc, on the one haml, vertical iron bars, which are 
movable up and down through hermetically closed apertures and capable of being 
turned into various positions from inside the chamber, and, on the other, iiistni- 
meiits that are made to projiict horizontally by means of wall-bearings and which 
can be moved in and out through the walls of the tube from inside and* can be 
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twisted and directed towards different points. The vertical bars are fitted at their 
lower extremities with hooks, so that they can be thrust down to grapple under 
the object to be raised. At their upper ends they are furnished with chain coup- 
lings and connected with windlasses or cranes above water. The instruments 
that work horizontally through the walls of the tube are intended to be used as 
an alteniative, for which purpose there is an exterior l^einisphcrical shutter, which 
can.be closed htTinetically or opened when necessary. By inc^ans of the Waller, 
Tube the Swedish steamer »S5dra Sverige , of about (500 tons, which foundered 
among the islands outside Stockholm, in September 1805, was raised between Sep- 
tember 189(5 and May 1897 from a depth of 55 — 5(5 meters (about 180 feet), or 
twice that from which it had previously b(‘cn found possible to raise sunken vessels. 

In addition to salvage-work at great depths the Waller Tube is likely to be 
employed in scientitic investigations at the sea-bottom, there being no difficulty 
for a diver to descend in it to a great dejith and to re.main below for any length 
of time desired. 

Navigation Schools. 

The navigation schools of Sweden originate from a school for the 
education of mates in Stockholm, estahlished on the strength of a Royal 
Letter of June 4, 165S. Their present organization is founded princi- 
pally on 4he Royal L(^tter of April 7, 1S41, and at present the Royal 
Regulation of June (5, 1890 is essentially in force. Four rom})lefe schoola, 
consisting of one navigation and one engineer division, are established 
in Stockholm, Gothenburg. Malmb, and Hernosaml; and onhf cov- 
taining a navigation division^ in Gefle, Kalmar, Karlshamn, Strumstad, 
VesterVik, and Vishy. A navigation division consists of one class for 
mates and one for shii)-masters, an engineer division, of one class for 
engineers and one for chief engineers. The schools are subf)rdinated to 
the Naval l)e 2 )artment. An inspector, nominated by the Government, 
superintends tlie appropriate course of the insti iiction, is present at exa- 
minations, etc. At eacli school, the closest supervision is oxcereised by 
a Board chosen by ihe town eonncil at the resj)ecti\V places, aifd by the 
Government a manager is apjminted, who is also head-teacher in the 
navigation division. The other masters and extra teachers an*, appointed 
by the Naval Department. Managers and teachers are entitled to a 
pension when they have attained 65 years of age, and count 85 years 
in office. The salaries of the teacher staff are paid by the State, but 
school buildings and houses for the managers are provided by the re- 
spective towns. Other expenses are defrayed by public funds and 
the pupils' fees. 

For naval officers and ship-masters W’ho want to legitimate them- 
selves as managers, a Course is annually arranged in Stockholm for 
higher mathematics, astronomy, compass-instruction, tide-instruction, and 
nautical meteorology. 

A pupil at a Navigation school shall have attained 1 6 years of age, a mate's 
apprentice shall have served at sea at least 2 years, a captain’s apprentice, who is 
to have jiassed his mate’s examination or have equivalent knowledge, 3 years. 
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For an ongineer’s apprentice, at least one year’s practice in the managing of a steamer 
engine is required and one in steam-engine work at mechanical works; for a chief- 
engineer’s apprentice who has passed his engineer’s examination, at least half a year’s 
engineering on board a sea-going steamer. Applicants for the mates’ or engineers’ 
class shall know the four rules of arithmetic in whole numbers and fractions. 

The instruction begins, for a navigation division, on the first week-day in 
September at four schools, after S<qiU‘mber 15 at three schools, and in October 
at the remaining three, for an engineer’s division, also on the first week-day in Sep- 
tember at three of the cornidete schools, in October at the fourth, and proceeds 6 
hours everj' week-day — with fift(‘en days’ recess at Christmas — up to the time 
for examinati<in, which in tin* nasigation division is held between April 20 and 
June 15, in the engineers’ division in tln^ latter half of March. 

The instriietioii incfludes in the mates’ class: arithmetic, geometry, 
plane trigonometry, terrestrial and aslronomical navigation, and laws; 
in the sea-captains’ class: almve mejitioned subjects more cou^])]pteJy, 
as well as spherical trigonometry, nautical meteorology, mechanics, 
shiphuilding, knowledge of steam-engines, and hygiene wfth bandaging; 
in the engineers’ division: arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, knowledge 
of steam-engines, and electricity. 

The year of study 1H()2--I903, 98 passed their final examination as 
sea-captains, as mates 155, as chief engineers 71, and as engineers 95, 
besides wliich 54 ordinary and 22 private i)upils passed their examina-* 
tioii in the knowledge of steam-engines. 


Maritime 4iegi$latioii. 

On June 12, a general Swedish maritime law was insticutt'd. Later 

on, sni»ph*mented, among other things, with certain parts of the i-egulation for 
mcrc]i 4 iirshij>-niusters and sailors of March 30, 1748, and the insurance and 
distress n^galatiims of October *2, 1750, it did not lose its force till after two 
hundred years. I'he inariTiirie law tlwn imssed, of F ’n'nary 23, 18fi4, was founded 
oil the cl.ief pr. icijih s^of the law it ^honld repliue, but was completed, according 
to tlie n juireiui iits of tbe time, with a utilization of the more recent legislation 
of foreign count n<‘s. It was followed on Junv 12^ l«v the maritime law 

valid now (from 18^)2 inclusive), which was compiled in collaboration with Nor- 
W'cgian and Dani^Ii delegates, and this less for want of alterations in the law of 
1854 than owing to a wish for coinmuiiity in the maritime legislation of the 
Scandinavian tM)imtries. This eoininunity is also pineipally rc'alized. 

Swedish maritime legislation, at the side of the ]>art principally or exclu- 
sively belonging to civil law' and contained in the maritime law, has, moreover, 
found an expression in a multitude of by-laws, decret'd by the administratiou. 

A vessel is considered Su-edish when either at least two thirds of it are 
owned by Sw^edish subjects or by Swedish and Norwegian subjects in common, or 
else belongs to a Swedish joint-stock company wiiose Hoard sits in Sweden, and 
whose .^hare-holders are Swedish subjects. 

Tlie right to jit ships for home as well as foreign shipping accrues to any 
Swedish man or woman. When several persons are owners of a vessel, a 
owner has to be selected among them, who always must he a Swedish subject 
and domiciled in this country. 

The owner is iiersonally responsible with all his property for the liabilities 
he personally or through another person takes upon himself with respect ‘to the 
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vessel as well as for the claims of the crew, on the strength of hiring-agreements and 
contracts of service which the ship-master has entered into. For other claims 
the owner is responsible only with the vessel and cargo. When there are several 
owners of a vessel, each one has personal responsibility only in proportion to his 
share in the vessel. 

Of all Swedish vessels, intended for naval commerce or the conveyance of 
passengers and having a tonnage of 20 register tons or more, a register is kept. 
The register of Swedish vessels has up till now been of no legal importance, as it 
is only in 1901 that a decision has been tnken which may cjitail the right to mort- 
gage on vessels. The registering is centralized in the Hoard of Trade. After the 
registering, certificates of nationality and rt^gistering are issued, wdiich, together 
with a muster-roll, are the papers Swedish vcsstds leaving for foreign ports must 
carry with them to certffy their nationality. — The domicile of the vessel is 
decided by the owner, who has to make an entry about it in the register. 

Among the ordinances regulating the oldiguliotis mni privileges of the ship- 
master, those are of special importance which jdace on the captain the principal 
care and responsibility of the sea -wort hi ness of the vessel. Swedish h'gislation 
namely prescribes preventive control for this juirposo only for jiassonger- and 
emigrant steamers. The captain's duty in this resi»ect refers not tuily to the 
vessel itself but also to its equipment, crew, suiqdy of provisions, etc., the stowing 
of the cargo, and hereunto bebmging things. During the voyage he shall do 
everything, to keep the vessel in a sea-worthy stat(‘. Neglect in this regard en- 
tails punishment, which also dcjvolves on the owner or any «)ther person who, on 
*■ behalf of the owner, has had anything to do with the vessel, and intentionally 
has seduced to such a crime or <'ncourag(id it. Under special eircumstama'S men- 
tioned in the maritimi' law, the muster has to take measures for an inquiry and 
insi>ection of the vessel, to make a protest, etc. 

Cocidernvatiou occurs not only when repair is im]K)ssihle or the vessel can- 
not be sailed to a port where the rcqiaratioii must take place, but also wlnm tlie 
vessel is not worth being repaired. 

A privileg(' of the crew, working in the directioii of .securing the use of 
sea-worthtf vessels, is that the crew has a right to o)»taiu dismissal if the‘mast.er 
neglects to put the vessel in a sea-woithy state, in case it he. not in such a 
state for the voyage it shall undtTtake. Moreover, it is the duty of the mastcT 
to have the vessel iiisjiected for ascertaining its sea- worthiness when jnore than 
half the crew makes this ])roposition, and, in case the vessel he alr(‘ady loadial, when 
the mate or the engineer joins in the projmsition. If at tin* inspection rt^asoiiable 
ground is found to b(* lacking, those wli<» have dernan(h‘d the action shall defray 
all expenses and losses caus(^d thereby. — In connection with this may he men- 
tioned that, at tlu! marine deedaration, two experts have to assist the muni- 
cipal court and that, wlnm a vessel has been lost, abaiidoiH*d, injured, <>r certain 
other cases have occurred, the court shall, in connection with the. declaration, seek 
to produce complete explanation as to the causes of the. accident. Abroad, the 
marine declaration is to be liebl by the Swedish — Norwegian Consuls assisted by 
experts or the local courts. The consul has to proiiuce the explanation aforesaid, 
if not already held by the court. In Norway and Denmark the (tourts are liable 
to hold such explanation in connection with the marine declaration to Sw^edish 
vessels. 

Concerning the obligations of ship-owners towards the master and crew, 
when they leave their service on aceount of special circumstances mentioned in 
the maritime law, those are regulated by the law. The bringing home of master 
and sailor, — Swedish and, in case of reciprocity, Norwegian, — if they have 
left their service in a foreign place, owing to the wreckage, condemnation, or cap- 
ture of the vessel, as good prize during war, is paid by the State. 
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The maritime law further regulates the relation between freighter^ charterer^ 
and, consignee such as: closing of charter-party or agreement about the carriage 
of goods; agreement about lay-days or time for awaiting the receipt or delivery 
of the goods; the legal relation between the charterer and the consignee by jneans 
of bills of fr(;ight; raising of loans on bottomry, or loans on the mortgage of 
vessel, freight, or cargo. It also contains by-laws concerning distress, damage by 
collision, salvage-money, marino-insuraiice, etc. It ought to be mentioned that 
the so-called silent priorities, the real sca.-<laim8, which carry with them a right 
to security in vessel and freight, entitle to payment before the claims of other 
creditors. 'I’o th<‘se sca-daims belong th(^ <‘aptains’ and the crews* claim for pay, 
and the tim<^ ol' iirescriptiori lor tliis claim is one year from the day the service 
ceast‘.d. Other claims are liable to prescriptioi» within times regulated for the 
different kinds in the common <ir maritime law. 

Mustering and issuing of mnste7‘-rvU are obligatory when tlic vessel is 
bound for foreign jtort. but when it trades in SwtMlen, they occur only when the 
master or the crew «lcsire it. The mu8tei*'roII is issued at tin* iiinstering, which, 
in a town when* there is a Seamen’s Register Office (Sjomanshus, see p. 973) 
tak(‘s place, b(‘fore its attorney, in other towns befr>re the. ^>t‘cretary of the 
magistracy. Rurtial mustering as well as ]»aying-oft‘ is done by one of these 
authorities, or, in boroughs and c.oiintry-]»orts, by the dir(*ctor of the customs, or, 
outside the Kingdom, hy a Swedish-Norw^egiaii consul. 

For mustering within tin* Kingdom, it is required to he enlisted* in a Sea- 
men’s RegisK'r or to belong to the Royal Navy. It has to he observed, 

then that the eaptain and mate bo Swedish subjects, that they as well as the 
e'.'ginecr be (pialifii'd, and that at least three quarters of the crew consist of 
Swedish and Norwegian men. In foreign j‘ort.s, foreigners t(> the number of more 
than 11 quarter of the (T(‘w, can be shipp(id or mustered, and Swedes withc ’^ 
being enlisted at a Scaiium’s Ib'gister (tffiec. 

The statutes set down in which cases and to what exreut qualified masters 
and ollicers slnill be fouml oji a v<*sscl. To be gtudified to command a mer- 
chant -hhij» going hevnnd Skagen and Limiesniis to other ports on the North Sea 
than a Norwegian one, or to ]»orts on the C’hannel as far as Rrest. or other 
ports ill (ireat Ilritain and Indaiid and there iiiit'* heh»iiging islands close 
by, it is v.Mpi jd to have* a mat<**s ciirtifita^e. lo have attained 21 years of 
age. or *o hir a masters certitieate. On a inoie »*xtimsive voyage, a master’s 
certificate is ri'quinMi. To obtain such papers, u is nece-Miry to he a Swedish 
or i\orw(‘gia!i suhji’ct and to have fiilfilh^d certain duties with regard to na- 
vigation and jiroofs of knowh'dge 'To obtain a mat**'s ciTtificatc, it is in'ces- 
sary to have attaiiKnl 19 years of age, to obtain a master's certificate, 21 
years. The acquiring of a master’s certificate pn'sujiposes the possession of a 
mate’s certificaUu 

For control of that iru’ans of couv(‘vance itself with which maritime business 
is carried on, there are., a."! before nieiitioncd, regulations only ooncorning passenger- 
and emigrant steamers. The legislation for pass«‘iiger st(*amers has, besides, been 
subjected to revision by certain iiersons, tin* schc*mes of whom will soon he presented. 
Concerning emigrant eessels there are prescriptions U* be found in an ordinance 
of .liuie 4, 1884. For both tliese kinds of vesM*ls inspection is required. For 
the security of the navigation, regulations are given in an ordinance about mea- 
sures for the avoiding of collisions, etc., containing partly international rules 
acceded to by Sweden, partly special rules for the navigation in Swedish waters, 
and, in a proclamation concerning signal-lights on board vessels, containing detailed 
]irescriptions of dimension, construction, and application of top-, side-, and anchor- 
lights. Purposing the security of navigation, rules also exist concerning the car- 
riage on board vessels of explosive goods and dangerous oils. 
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Tho State has, moreover, fixed the limits of activity for assistance of navigation 
and naval commerce exercised by ahii^-hrokera^ just as the State has fixed a special 
tax of provision for arbitrators of averages. In this connection should be 
remembered the activity purposing to aid those who carry on shipping and tra- 
ding which duty devolves upon the Swedish-Norwegian Consuls, According to the 
C.'Onsular Regulation of November 4, 1886 and the instruction attached to it, 
the consuls have to promote the welfare of the United kingdoms to the utmost of their 
power, particularly with respect to commerce and shipping, and generally to aid sea- 
farers as well as especially to see that masters of vessels enjoy their proper rights. 

Through treaties with most of the shipping nations, Sweden has provided for 
its shipping a treatment, upon condition of reciprocity, due to the most favoured 
nations, or a national treatment, in fort^ign ports. Trading here in the Kingdom 
is nevertheless only allowed, except to Norwegian vessels which are equal with ours, 
to Belgian, Danish, Italian, Dutch, British, and (iernian vessels. 


Silippiligr Duos. 

According to Swedish legislation, common dues accrue on the shipping, 
partly abroad on Swedish vessels, i>artly in SwcMiish jmrts on Swedish and foreign 
vessels. They are, as a rule, calculated according to the ntd register tonnage of 
the vessel. This is fouh<l out by the Register lueasiirenieiit^ the result of which 
is ent(*red in the Bill of tonnage (Miithref). 

Befon* 1871, the measurement in Sweden was founded on the weight of 
cargo which the vessel could carry, and a corresponding tonnage was calculated 
for the vessel. That year the Moorsom system, already Ixd’ore adopted by 
most of the shipping nations, was acceided here, through which the measurement 
was founded on the capacity of the vessel, and was its tonnage decide«l expressed 
in register tons. (1 reg -ton = cubic meters “ lOOKn^^lish cubic feet). The 
net register tonnage is found hy deducting from the total tonnage the cjippcity of 
certain rooms reserved for the captain and crew’, and for the pro]mlsi(»n, naviga- 
tion and manoeuvring of the vessel, (>UH.:eriiing the deduction for st«‘ainers of engine- 
room and coal-hoxes, one distiiiguisln.'s hetweeii the so-called British rith% 
according to which a percentage depending n]>on the ndation between the capa- 
city of the engine-room and the hrutt(» tonnage, is deduckxl from the Jatter, and 
the so-called Grnnan rule, according to which the really measured capacity of 
the engine-room ami the coal-buxes is deduett'd. Most of the sea-faring nations 
use the British rule at the measurement of steamers. This rule was introduced, 

by the ordinance of 1874, in Sweden also, but already in 1880, one ]>assed 

over to the (Tcrmaii, which is still used, hut with a right f(>r the steamers to get the 
tonnage calculated also according to the British and Danube rules and the 
result thereof entered in an ajq)endix to the aforesaid Bill of tonnage (MatbreO- 
Of late, several demands have* been made of a return to the British rule, and 
the Commerce and Navigation committee, appointed in 1898 and mentioned several 
times before, has also recommended an attachment to this rule. 

Common dues in Swedish ports for Swedish and foreign vessels are: lastage, 
pilotage, light-dues, tonnage fees to the Seamen’s Register Offices, harbour-dues, 
and land money. 

The lastage^ which 1877/86 was 14 fire per ton, is from 1886, 10 Ore 
(1*3 d.) per ton according to bill of tonnage. These dues are paid each time on 
arriving and on leaving. If a vessel makes several voyages during one civil year 

between Sweden and a foreign port, the dues are paid only when leaving for the 

first voyage, and on arriving again only when the vessel carries cargo and unloads 
more or less of it, whereby a vessel is considered in ballast when the cargo 
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falls below a tenth of its net register tonnage. Vessel which, during voyage 
between foreign ports, in Swedish harbour loads or unloads goods to at most a 
fourth of its tonnage, is free of dues. The Commerce and Navigation committee 
has proposed the abolition of this due, but it has lead to no result. ^ 

The pilotage. Valid regulations are given in the proclamation of No- 
vember 17, 1896, which with obligation to employ pilot unites pilotage-duty as a 
rule. Vessel which sails between Swedish and foreign port and passes a pilot’s fair- 
way for piloting through which the vessel during current civil year has paid 
pilotage Um times, if it is a steamer, and hve times if it is a sailing-vessel, is 
released from pilotage during the remaining part of the year, if the foreign port 
is situated inside the line Lindesuas Haiistholm, hut these dues are reduced to 
half the price if the foreign ]iort li(‘s beyond the aforesaid line. Vessels of 40 
tons or below that are free of dues, and also steamers which make regular voyages 
between Swedisn and Danish jx^rts at Oresund. 

The Hghf-(hfe, which about 187o accrued also on vessels in home-shipping, 
is now- paid only by vessels over 40 tons* in foreign shipping. According to a 
proclamation of June 14. 1894, light-due shall be paid with ore (3*:i d.) per 
ton of the net register tonnage for every vessel, wliich arrives froifi or leaves for 
foreign jmrt, but if such due has )»een )>aid during a civil year, for steamer 
eight times and for sailing-ve.ssel four times, the vessel is free froj*: paying this 
.due during that year. 

From tin* ahove-meiitioned three kinds of dues, coaling-and pro^isioning- 
vtissels and vessels looking for orders are released, fiirthe.r vessel which owing to 
furcihle reason toudu's at a port, ( rown vessel, a. o. 

lorinage to the Sejmen's J^egififer Offices is made out, for vessel which 
from Sw(!dish port leaves for Norway or foreign ])ort, with 3 r)re (0*4 </.), if the 
vessel is Swedish or Norwegian or belonging to a foreign nation in tbe ]K>Tts of 
which Swedish V(‘ssels enjoy naticmal treatment, but otherwise with 5 Ore 
— all j»er ton according U) Swe<ilsli or equal foreign bill of tonnage. V' i vessel 
leaves a Sw'cdi^h port seveial times during a cabuular month, the due is paid 
only once a month. 

lli^rbour •lues are i»aid for vessels and goods according to special taxes con- 
firmed l»y the <TOvernment on the advice of the authorities with the ai)plication 
of certain principal rules, and with a vainlity of tive y‘^“irs. 

Ijuud mo, 7 is paid for vessel which nmko use of iiistitutions for ship- 
ping at r'.'*taii sufl'erance-wiiarfs, principally in Ni>rrlund, after that the owners 
have ohiained the permission of the tTOVcriiment receis* dues according to a 
fixed rate. These d^(^s are generally reduced to Uati ;br vr-^sels which at the 
place unload or load ca]>acity not exceeding half tbe luiiden of tin* vessel. 

The dues foe the. register measurement in Sweden at present, as a rule, 
fall upon the owner, b’or bill of tonnage and sorin* other papers of a vessel, 
stamp-duty and expedition-fee are jiaid. 

Concerning all kinds of dues here mentioned, the (’ommeive and Navigation 
committee has proposed altered rules, purposing to lighten the burden of taxes 
resting on the shipping. 

Abroad^ Swedish vessels have hitherto paid consulage and, in Great- Britain, 
a fee to the Swedish chun.'h in London. Consulage, which fee, how’ever, recently 
has been abolished (from 1904 inclusive), was to be paid in a port where there 
was a Swedish-Norwegian Consul appointed. Tbe fee to the Swedish church in 
London is paid with 0*6 penny per ton by vessels whi(;h arrive in London, 
and with 0*3 penny by vessels which arrive in other parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Commerce and Navigation committee . has proposed the ta- 
king away of this fee and its replacement by a corresponding Government 
grant. 
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The Sailors. 

^Our sailors* occupation and the conditions under which it is carried on in 
many respects deviating from those of other trades, there exist regarding them 
(jcrtain special arrangements and regulations which should here be mentioned in 
short. 

Various detailed provisos considering the relation of sailors to their masters 
are given in the maritime law of 1891. The captain has to engage and to dis- 
miss the crew. At his being shipped, the sailor gets a balance-book, where the 
agreement is entered in full. Hesides, he is to prestmt himself in person to 
the muster-master, before whom all the documents regarding the com])act are 
to be laid out and the agreement accepted. He who duly has engaged to go 
into service at a stated time and fails to do so, can be sent for through the 
police. 

If a seaman is shipped for a certain time, and this expires during the 
voyage, ho must go with the vessel to the nearest wharf. Is he engaged for an 
unlimited jUTiod, lie has to stop in the scTvice till the ship an*iv(is at the place 
of eugagtmient or, if he was shipped in Swcjden, till the vessel (!omes to another 
Swedish harbour. If the plan of voyage he altered hcd'orii (iejiarture from the 
place of cngagimieiit, dismissal can he insisted upon at once, else only under cer- 
tain cirfumstames. Has the sailor been in ser\ice for two yitars. he can — in 
case tin vessel he not going straight to such a place where he can get his di.s- 
missal in accoidan<*e with the contract — without regard to the contents of the 
compact claim his dismissal at the first phw‘e the ship calls at for loading or 
unloading. Hut eviai hefonr that, he can demand his disidiarge against substitu- 
ting another able man, if he i)rovt‘s that he can gi^t the (‘ommand of a shiji or 
any higher cmidoymeiit on board a vessel. Besides, he is entitled to d(‘mand his 
discharge in casi? war renders the voyage dangerous, if the ship he not sca-worthy 
and its defect be not n3}>airod, if the vessel cease to he a Swedish one, er if he 
he somehow or other ill-treated on hoard. 

The sailor has a right to medical attendance, to free passages home in emtain 
cases, and to security in the shi]) and freight in casit of wages or other compen- 
sation not being duly paid. 

The wages must he paid ev<;n in certain i-ases of dismissal, or \i;hen the ser- 
vice ceases from other reasons; they are to ht^ paid even if the voyaj,e he short- 
ened. and, on the other liaiid, an additional sum is to he given if tlie voyage he 
lengthened above the distaiicii bespoken in the original contract; for extra work 
special remuneration is cxjiected. The pay falls due at stated times; the (^ajitain’s 
balance cun, when demanded, be tried by the imister-m aster. 

Th(3 captain is entitled to ilisiiiiss a sailor who for a certain length of time 
will be unlit for the service or who sufters from venereal disease. An incompe- 
tent sailor or on(3 w'ho conducts himself in a certain stated manner, may be dis- 
missed at any time, and the pay for the perioil of serviee still remaining may be 
reduced to half the amount. T'or damage he is n;sponsihle; breach of duty may 
be punished with reducement of wages. If half the ])ay has alreaily been with- 
held as a punishment, the culprit can be sentenced to arrest of up to 48 hours. 
Complaints of punisbiiient can lie made to the muster- master at the paying-off, 
as also within a year before the court. For desertion and for breach of duty, 
penal consequences are ordained. 

About the amount of the pay (shipping) whi<*b under various circumstances 
is due to the captain and the crew, nothing is stiimlated by law but depends on 
free agreement between the ship-owner, the captain, and the crew, whereas, on the 
other hand, the eating regal ations for sailors on board Swedish merchant ships 
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are settled by royal proclamation of 1896. The food stipulated in it, the captain 
has, however, a right to reduce during the voyage when he finds this necessary; 
for this reduction the crew is entitled to a reasonable indemnification, the amount 
of which, in case of contest, is decided by arbitrators. 

To offer sailors living abroad an opportunity of sending home savings — 
to support relatives at home or for depositing and putting out to interest for fu- 
ture need - the consuls are enjoined to assist in the sending home of those 
means 

Special institutions for the welfare of sailors are the so-called seamen’s re- 
gister offices and the menrhant sc.rvico pension fund. The former are maintained 
partly by certain navigation fees (tonnage) (se(* above), partly by contributions 
from the sailors themselves; wher'-a^ the merchant service ]>cnsion fund is alto- 
gether kept u]> on State subventions. The Seanion’s Register Offices (Sjonians- 
husen) — , vvhi< l)esi(les acting as institutions of reliei' j'or sailors and their sur- 
viving family members, have for their objetet to keep list'^ of vessels and sailors 
, are 47 in numb(T or one in <'V<*rv staple town ol the Kingdohi. (i. e., 
town witli customs service). Th(^ pensions distributed }»y tlu‘. seainen’s ol^ic.«^s are 
jmrtly pro teiri}K»re ones, for the benefit of whicli certain conditions are stij)nlated, 
partly jinimiti(‘s awarded to sailors in narrow <*iniinistanccfs and no more fit for 
naval service. These jinnnitit^s are regulated in accordance, with the wants of the 
a])plicanl. and the means of Ihti seamen's office, and are awarded upon the same 
‘principles also to seamen's widows and motherless children. 

The ])rincijial inconn^ of tin; seamen’s offices consists |)artly in tomuuje paid 
down for each ship hound for a foreign port, these fees amounting to B Ore 
(0*4 >A) for Sw(*.dish, .Norwegian, and certain fondgn vessels, or (^l.<e to 5 Ore 
(0*7 </.) per ton (see und<T the heading Shi]>ping Ibies), partly also in personal 
fee.s^ which an; paid down h> the crew at the juiying-off of a Swedisli ship co- 
ming from af>road. 'Phe ]>ersonal fees are: lor a captain ‘2 %, for mates jind 
engineers and for common sailors 1 "r, of thc'ir wagt;s receiviMl siWiO the, 

musterdav. Tlie t^mriagc fees at all the seanieiTs register offices amounted in 
IH’JT t; ]4.'>,i)*2(> kronor. The personal fees to <»1,4S7 kronor, and the ]>ensioris 
and snjjports distrihufe.ii, to a total of 141.541 kronor. 

Tilt Mercluiiit service I'eiisiou fund, founded in was instituted as a 

con;}Kmsation for the right formerly accruing to a bailor going abroad of bringing 
back into tlie country a <*ertain qnantily of comi diiies custom-free (yomK/). 
The ]»nbHi trci. ary sifl)vontion amounted in lo 9S,000 kronor, rmisions 

are assige d U ailors enij)loyed chietlv iji foreigit navigatiojj after attaining 55 
years of age, and when Inning been enrollerl for 25 yenrs nr a Sv\edi.sh seamen's 
register office. I'he j)ensioners are divided in four cln-ses, tin two first of which 
are intended for captains with a certificate, the tliiru for other captains, mates, 
and engineers, and the fourth for common sailors and stokers on board steamers. 
The number t)f jumsions is fixttd and at presimt amounts to 170 in each of the 
three first classes and 7 So in the fourth. The ])en.sion sums are H>0, 120, 100,^ 
and 60 kronor respectively. As pensions were distributed 1 Kh545 in 1902, 
and the. capital fund of tin; institution at the end of that yi-ar was 884,462 
kronor. 

A reform in the pensioning of seamen has long been meditated, and the 
matter is at jiresent being brought under dis‘*ussiou in a Committee appointed by 
the Go^Tminent. 

'Phe old committee for workmen’s insurance has eflected many interesting in- 
vestigations into the conditions of life of sailors, as well as into those of other 
trades. In the ages of 80/36, 67 % of the captains and mates were found to 
be married but only 46 % of the sailors, which latter figure is lower than for any 
other trade. Uncommonly many sailors fall on the parish at an early age. 
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Among all the sea-captains who die before leaving their trade, a third perishes 
by a violent death (chiefly drownage, of course); among the crew as many as 
mearly half the number. In younger ages and during work at the trade, mor- 
tality is greater among the crew than among the officers, but in the older ages the 
case is reversed. At the age of fifty-five, the average length of life is 16’4 years 
for C4iptains and mates but 10*9 for sailors, engineers, and stokers. 

Because sailors spend a very great deal of their time in foreign parts, mea- 
sures have been takeu at several places abroad to afford them assistance and 
protection^ e. g. Swedish sailors* chapels and seamen’s pastors, sailors’ homes, etc. 
By the National Evangelical Society (sec p. 269), a beginning was made in 1809 
towards establishing missionary stations; such are now to bo found in Liverpool, 
V Grimsby, Boston, Marseille, Hamburg, l.ttbeck, Bremorhafen, and Melbourne. In 
Copenhaguc, there is a Swedish ]iastor appointed for seamen. In Livcrimol, 
Grimsby, and Melhounie, there are also sailors’ chapels. Out of the missionary 
stations Sailors’ Homes have devefoped themselves (e. g., in London and else- 
where); such Homes also exist in Swedish towns (Stockholm a. o.). The interest 
for our sailors during their sea-life full of dangers has considerably increased 
these later years. At several places abroad, often visited by Swedish sailors, 
nothing has, however, been done as yet for their benefit. 

Our Swedish seamen have everywhere in the world a good and well de- 
served reputation for cleverness, courage, and trustworthiness. The mondiant fleet 
of Sweden — at present manned with *2fi,000 seamen — not attbrding full occu- 
patiou fo.‘ the numerous sea-faring population along otir extensive coasts, a great 
number of Swedish sailors have got em])lovment in foreign 8crvi(‘e, so that Swedish 
sailors, enginc-ers, etc. form a considerable part of the crew on board the mer- 
chant fleets of the great nations, especially those of th(5 English and Americans. 



Old Swedish pilot. 

At 72 yearn of ajfe. 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


The very wide extent covered l>y Sweden, to»*ether with its sparse 
population and the natural conditions in many ])arts of tlie country 
itself, have for centuries rendered the internal communications of 
Sweden very imperfect. An important change in this re.spect was 
occasioned hy the introduction of steam-power, wlncdi v(^ry soon ob- 
tained a wide usage on the great inland seas and lakes of Sweden 
and along its extensive coasts, an acc-ount of which has previously been 
given under the lieading of Inland Navigation. But a. still greater im- 
provement was effected through the Railways, which in our country, 
more than in most others, have* brought about a real re\()lution and 
now constitute by far its mo.«t ])rincipal means of communication. 


1. RAILWAYS. 

The building of railways was commenced late in Sweden, but once 
begun, it was continued with great energy. On the whole, the network 
of railways in Sweden, such as it is now in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, forms the greatest economical and financial achieve- 
ment that the nineteenth century can boast of in our country. 

The real founder of railways in Sweden was Count A- E. von Tiosen 
(1797/1886). In 1845, this nobleman received concession to build railways in 
the central and southern jiarts of the country on a inagniticent if also somewhat 
extensive T>lan, which, besides, in its characteristic fejitures is closely identical 
with that of the present (lovernment railways. Although von Rosen, on account 
of the general hesitation to emliark in the hazardous enterprise, was not actually 
able to carry out more than an insignificant ])art of his scheme, he nevertheless 
succeeded by bis unwearied energy iu making his views acknowledged as to tlie 
necessity of railways. In ojijiosition to Rosen’s j»lan of providing the country 
with a system of private railways, the Riksdag of 18rj;{ resolved, however, that 
the main lines were to be constructed as (jovernment ones. 
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Bailway 8 at the end of 1897. Kilometers pr lOflOO inhab.^ 
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'rii«‘ <-oiinnissi{>]i to t*arry out this resolution was ‘j[iven in 1855 to Kih Kricson 
(1802 70), alrejulv known as a vaual eonstnietor, wlio was for this pnr]K)se • 
invested with extraordinary autluirity.* Nils Krieson eonstrnetod several of our 
(loxernnn'nt lines and dn^w n]> ]duns for all th(‘ (ioverninent railways in Central 
and Southern Swediui. On the l‘<t of Deetunber, 1850, tin* first (io\ eminent line 
was ojMMied (tlie first private one, sonj^e niontlis previously). As to the- fuitbor 
development of the IJailways. see 'I’alde 152 below and the diauraiu on n?ljn' 079. 

.\t the (Mid. of HKfd Sweden posse.ssefl about 12.M72 kiloiueteii? of 
mil ways in aelual use, besides wliieh about 700 kiloiu. are in course 


Taple 152. 

Lotyfit 

of' Baihi 

itys in StC(d*n. 

111 kiloiuet 

'rs.*'-’ 


; At ihc slid of 
tlu' Vi'ai's 

• 

StaU- 

railways 

> Private 
j railways. 

1 

‘ Total. 

! 

I 


l.'ich in 

i t L'n 

iTauge. 

Normal. : Narrow. ; 

Kiloin. | 

' 1860 

;J03 

' 204 

.507 

374 

133 : 

477 

:io 

1 18rtr> 

862 

416 

l,2S5 

1,137 

148 :i 

1.128 

87 

i 1870 

1,118 

i 51iO 

1,708 


14S 

1,422 

216 - 

1 1875 

l,5i:> 

2.168 

»,0M 

3,221 

320 :i 


687 

: 1880 

. 1,256 

3 , 22:1 

5,H70 

5,075 

804 

4,6;i8 

1,241 

* 1885 

2,:i85 

4,505 

i 0,800 

5,52s 

1,222 

5,451 

1,432 

! IWKt 

. i 2,613 

5.405 

j 8,01 S 

6,438 

1.580 

6,:;43 

1.675 

! 189.'. 

. i 3,262 

6,486 

0,7 ».5 

7,2;i4 

2,521 ;; 

7,744. 

2,011 

I l‘KM) 

3.842 

7.453 

11,302 

8,a54 

2,248 il 

8.681 

2,621 

i 1203 

. ; 4.206 

: 8,166 

1 12,372 

2.112 

3,260 j‘ 

2.523 

2,779 


* Nils Ericson was a brother of the celebrated John Ericsson of whom, by the way, 
it may be mentioned, that he also has left a name in railw^ay history, lii the memorable 
competition at Rainhill in October 1822 John Ericsson also took part, and w’ould in all 
probability have proven victorious over Stephenson, had n(tt his locomotive met with a 
temporary accident. - * A kilometer - 0fi2l mile. " The six northernmost Lkns (the 
five Lftns of Norrlaiid and that of Kopparberg). 

J^ttfeden, 
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New railway lines opened in each of the years 1856! 1899.* 

KUofiMters. Kitoinefen. 



of oi’ have Imm-h confM’dod. In j)ro]K)r1ion to th<-‘ population 

Swodt'ii has iii<»ro I’ajlway^. Ilian tyiy otlmr CMnmti*y in KuJ‘o|m‘ ciu. 

For (*\oi*y ten thousand in]»ai)itants Swtidoji has 2.)': kin. of ’ ilway, 
whiln l»*'ninai k and S\\ itzurhiinl, which conic next t(» us, only have 12, 
tlic a\ crao-<* liiriirc for t lie wholr of Furop” sonicwhat .iiore than 7. 

Wiih regard t(/ the sj)ar-»‘ popuJati^ n 'd our country, it is luitnral 
enou,i»’h that clrouinstaijcc.s a])pcar stun* what (iilf-rcnt wlioii Ih** nct\v(‘rk 
(»f liin-s ri ij)arr^l \s ilh the at* a. For ten llnni.- aiid hcftarc.s 

Sweden l;as ., ' j kin. of railway, hy no a;* aos insiyniticani when the 
average fi_<»'ur«' for Furopc a]»out o; ]>..•’ Swe»Ii*n’s li^-arp is here 
cliietly caused In- llie. ononnous distances in N' i/th Sv’.*Uen If th(‘ six 
Lans situated farthest to the north are oinittiMi, the fiiyure rises to o km. 
per ten thousand Iiec.iares. which is about the saim‘ as in Italy. And 
Malnn'dius liiin even reaidie-. to 1(1 km. on the same iirt'a, wiiicli is more 
than the averao’C of the liritl^ih isles (11 km.) and ajiproaches the state 
of thiiifjjs in Ihdujiuiu (22 km.). The mininu districts of (Vntral Sweden 
arc also jmrticularly wej.1 provided witli railways. 

Of the whole len«:th of railway lines in U'^e in Sweden at the end 
of i,20(5 km. were Government lints and fS,l(h; km. were Private 

lines (compare Table 17)2, ])ai?e 977). Our most imjmrtant lines at ])resent 
are the following: 

* In thci years 1900, 19(>3 the lonsth of new linos amonnted t.(» rcKpcetivoly 590, 271, 

:)77 and 422 kilometers. 
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Government railways, a) Stockholm — MalmO, 618 km., our principal route 
of communication with the (Continent; a private railway, 32 km., connects Malm5 
with Trclloborji, from which direct communication by sea is effected via Sassnitz 
with Germany; h) Stockholm — (xothenburg, 458 km., to Katrineholm station in 
common with the above; c) Stockholm — Kristiania, 575 km., to Laxa in common 
with the above; 430 km. of tlie whole length belong to Sweden, and 136 km. to 
Norway; d) Stockholm — Uppsala — Brackc — lloden — Gellivare — Narvik, near Ofoten 
on the Atlantic. 1,581 km., of which 1,542 belong to Sweden and 39 to Norway; 
a branch line in the directtioii towards the Finland frontier is under construction ; 
e) Sundsvall — Ange — Trondhjem, 465 km., 363 km. of which belong to Sweden 
and 102 to Norway; by means of this line the Gulf of Hothnia and the Atlantic 
Ocean are joined six or seven hundred km. farther to the south than by the line 
last mentioned; f) MJolhy — Orehro — Krylbo, 253 km., which considerably shortens 
the distance between the' Government railways in the north and in the south of 
Sweden; ff) Trellehorg — Malino — (iothenlmrg — Kristiania, <'i89 km., 300 km. of 
which is the proi>erty of the Swedish- State, 239 km. belong to private Swe<lish 
companies, and 150 to the Norwc'gian government; fi) the railway lengthwise through 
Bohuslan, of which at the end of 1903 the line Uddevalla — StrOmstad is ready. 

Our private railways are divided between more than 100 ])roi»rietors and 
therehuv oidy occasionally «‘onstitute large <‘om]dexes. Of the most important 
lines may he mentioned: Stoikholm — Orehro —Svartii, 267 km., lately, i)artly 
(Fru\i — Sxarta. 75 km.) taken over by the State; Uppsala — (ietie — Ockelho, 152 
km.; Gerie — Falun- -Orsa, 194 km., leading to the picturescpie country nmnd 
lake Siljaii; Krstlnehamn — Mora — P3fdalen. 2<>2 km., hotwiam the lakes Venern 
and Siijan; (hnhenhurg — Falun, 478 km., west of lake Venern; Halmstad — NassjO, 
196 km., and NassjO — Oskarshamii, 148 km.; Karlskrona — Ve.xjf) — AllVesta-Verna- 
1110 - (lOthen burg, 353 km.; Ilelsinghorg - .lonkojung, 246 km., from Oresund to 
Jake Vettern; Orehro— ralshoda- Norsholiii - llultsfred, 30o km., etc. 

During the last few years attemjits have been matle in ditterent places to 
unite, under one management. ]irivate lines situated near (*ach other, and with 
regard to this one ought sjUM-ially to rememlxT the Traffic joint-stock company 
Grungesberg — OxelOsurid (organized in 1896), which to a large extent has acquired 
Friivi - Ludvika, Frovi - Koping, and Oxelosund— Fle.n -\Tstiiianhind railways (al- 
tog(?ther 275 km.) and arranges about a considt*rahI(! traflic of iron-o;e from the 
Griinge.sberg mine.s (also actpiired by the company) in Daljtrne to the harbour of 
Oxelhsund on the Baltic, for export abroad. 

To the construction of a large number of our private railways the State has 
contributed with consitlerahlc subventions, in all about 70 million kronor, chiefly 
in the shajie of loans on favourable conditions, besides which the terms of 
construction, witli respect to private railways, generally have been made as little 
burdensome as jiossible from the side of tin; State. The? position the State thus 
has assumed as advancer of cajiital to no mean extent for ]»rivate (mterjirisc within 
the domain of railway building, has powerfully contributed to tht; great dcjvelop- 
ment, according to our circumstances, which the private railways have attained. — 
Something like 800 km. of railway built by ]»rivate comi)auies, have in course 
of time been imrcliasod by the State. 

With regard to the way of buildinjg, it may he mentioned that all 
the Swedish railways are single-tracked, with the exception of some ten 
km. in Skane and at Stockholm. On the busiest line.s, double tracks 
will probably be laid down in course of tinie. 

All the Government railways have the ordinary gauge (J*4 3.'i meters) 
and likewise 66 % of the length of private lines. Altogether Sweden 




The Forfimo Brifige across the River Avgermanelfi 
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The Brulge acrofis the Hirer fire elf. 


hiis kin. of ordinnrv linos niul I'JTO of narrow ^aniu;o 

(of. Tal)lo 1’:;, y. J)77). Of tho narrow p:an;»*e linos 70 % liuve a widtli 
of 0*8iM motors, IS a width of Imc,:: tho roiiiainin.i? 12 % arc divided 

on live ditlV'rent o'angos down to Ut, motors, wliich last exmcMlinfi^ly small 

gauge ,,(tlie :Kosla Sysienr ) is met ♦with on some of the smaller loeal 
lines of a length of eltogether 10;» km. 

1 he iceiohi of nufs jkt meter on tin* (ioverniiK'nl raih\a>‘'; Mirit^s oetweeu 
40*5 and 27‘ri kilojirs. ]>(‘sid(‘s those lines in the (‘Xtreim* North of Swed(*n which 
are desif^ned tor tln^ carria;j:(* of on*, the chiel lines south ot I'l^psala are iflready 
partly jirovidefl with rails of tin* first a Inoe- mentioned wei^dii. and will he mon; so 
in process ot linn* as siipplit's an; j^ranted. I'ln* wei^^ht of rails on the ordinary 

^auge private lines varies hetween 4o :> and 17’2 kj^s., juid on the naivovv jmiijie 

betweea 21 t, and t»'o kiloj^s. jk;!* meter. 

On the ^lo\ eminent lines steel rails are for the most part used, on the jirivate 
lines both stisel and iron rails. I’lie rails are ^eneially of Knjtlish. (lerinan, or 
Belgian manufacture. On the larger broad gauge lines tin; ljighe;st gradient is, as a 
rule, 1 to, and tlie sniall(;st radius of cur^ature ;b>o m<*ters. A number of stations 
on the chief lines of (b>v<;rnment railways have* heeii provid(;«l with modern shunt- 
locking and safety signaling a]»paratus, on some of the stations in eonnection with 
a central adjusting ofti(*e. 

The am])le supply of wood in Sweden has uji to now made the cost-i)rice 
of s/eepem so cheap that their iinjiregnatiou has not lic-en consi<l(‘.n;d economical. 
Now they have, h<»wever, on the (Joverniiieiit railways, begun to imjiregiiate tlie 
sleepers, for which purj»ose specnally designed and jmrtable aj>i>aratus are employed. 

As a particular feature of the Swedish railways, one should notice the 
numerous, in some cases sjdendid, railway bridges, more (;s]>erialiy in Norrland, 
wliifih have been neiiessitated by the great number of rivers to bts <*rossed. Many 
of these can be regarded as good examples of Sw«tdish engineering skill, and among 
them should be cbieHy ineutioned the brigde across the Angermanelf at Forsmo, 
which is 24 9 ’ 1 meters long, and has five arches, the longest of which is 76*4 
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meters, and forms, so far as lonj^th and height above the water (40’ 5 meters) 
are concerned, the most imj)ortant bndge-construction that Ims hitherto been under- 
taken in Sweden. Furt.iier may he mentioned the bridge over Ore elf, which is 
108*9 meters long and has four andies, the longest of which is b3 meters; the 
bridge ov(ir Dim; elf, wliich is 178*.5 meters long and has three arches, two of 
which are r>n*r. niet(n*s <iach; one of tluj Itridges over the Vindel elf, which is 
IHl meters long and has four arches, two of which are 0*2 meters each; and 
the bridg<j oven* laile (df, which is 10)2 meters long aiid lias three arcdies, the 
longest of vvliieli is r»2 meters. Amongst other works of skill we must not omit 
to mention the Zv/n/oV, 4)13 ineteis, almost in the heart of Stockholm, the two 
tunnels of the Lai)i)land ra.il\va>. n;s]>. 837 and 531) m., and the extensive bridge- 
Imilding, hanking, and ]iiling\\oia cou nted in i‘oiimM*tion with the. railway through 
Stockhoiin ciiy; also tlie works, noticeable from several points of view, on the 
Stockholm .'^.iltsjohadtMi line, amongst whhh is c/<]ie<ially a tuiimd t)4H meters 
long, curved and gradient, in eonnection with this, mention mast be mad(^ of 
the e.\t(Misive (pmy Imihlings ami iojnliiig .inaiigements thar havt^ been ce-mmenced 
at S\arT<in, close, !»> lailea. and at (Kelo^niid — both tor the iron or- export. 

No noiahle sfittitm Imihllmis. except the tta'ininus at .'^toclv'mdpi am! Ilte station 
in Malnib, are worth immtioiiing. Tin* imi»orta.nt im‘reas(‘ of traftie has. however, 
necessitateil tlie relmilding ami enlargement of tin* stations in M»m< of the larger 
towns. With tlii< olij(‘ct in \iew. (‘xtensive pre^paraHons are at presc'iit lieing made 
at the liead-stal ioas of Stockliolm. (iothenbiirg, ami ilidsinghoi'g. 



Vfinru'tfi HUiiion. in 1h>’ L(Yn. 


The rolling-stock can in its leading features be considered as a 
coni prehension of the English, (lerinan, Swiss, and American types of 
con.scriiction, with the s])eciar alterations and improvements in detail 
which best answer the re(|iiirements of the country. 

The number of locomotiveK amounts to about 1,500, 700 of which on the 
(rovernment railways; the cost of the latter amounts to about 32 million kronor. 
(Joniposite engines, which formerly were not employed in traffn;, have now begun 
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to be used, in additou to which, for the carriafi?e of ore in Norrland, a number 
of specially ]>owerful eight-linked tank engines, weighing no less than 75 tons, 
have been constructed. — As fuel, English coal is chiefly used. Still, native 
coal from Skane is used to no small extent on the Govcrnmoiit railways. On be- 
half ef the Government railways, experiments are at present being made with regard 
to turning Swedish coal into bricklets, puri>osing to gain a greater heating effect. 

For some time extensive researches have been going on in order to explicate 
the question in what degree the power of our numerous and large Waterfalls 
can be used for the electrical traction of our railways. Simultaneously our vast 
peatynosaes are investigated for ascertaining their utility for the railways of the 
country. 

The passenger carriages amount as a total to 2,700, of which iiuinber not 
quite 1,200 belong to the Government railways. The cost of construction of these 
latter amounts to 10 million kronor. As well on the Government as on the larger 
private lines hnitie-eorriaaes, with sid(^-corridors and a througli-passage right along 
the entire train, ha\o been introduced a few years ago, which, so far as fittings 
and technical arrangements are concerned, satisfy the most exigent claims. .Special 
resfaurant-caiTiagc.^ are attached to th(‘ i»rinci]uil day trains, and there are slee]»ing 
carriages in all tlie night trains. The comiairatively st^vere climate has caused 
])ains to he taken, on the whohi successfully, to warm th(‘ j>assengt;r carnages in 
a satisfactory manner, and this has been (iffcctiMl by means of steam from the 
engine, 'flu' lighting in the larger trains on the (lOvtTinmmt railways is cffectcHl 
by means' of oilgas according to the Uintsch system, for the ]>roduction of which 
.special gasworks are established at several ])laces. l*re])arations have of late been 
made for effecting the illumination by means of a n)ixture of oil- and acetylene gas. 

According to the statement of authorities, th(^ ]>assenger cars of the Swedish 
railways as to equii)mcnt and comfort rank rather liighor than those of the 
greater countries. 



liogie-car. 
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The Good8 wagrons 
of all the railways amount 
altogether to .35,000, 
with a total bearing of 
about 380,000 tons. The 
cost of building of the 
18,000 wagons belong- 
ing to the (jovernnient 
railways amounts to 45 
million kronor. Among 
the different ty])es of 
w'agons charactcristit; for 
the country and its con- 
ditions of traliic, may 
be iruMitioiuid ]»artly the 
three-axled o7’c-iC(///on.s, 
of which those for the 
conveyance of ore in 
Norrland have their 
bodies nia«le of iron, and 
are now built with a 
bearing-<'a])acity oi’ 35 
to 45 tons eadi, parti) the .'^o-called huftrr-wttfjov^i, constructed fof carrying 
butter and othiir more delicate arthics, and which are provided with treble walls • 
and roofs, refriiiorators, etc. — I luring the last few years the ca)>acity for cargo 
has b(U!ii increas(ui, both as regards the thre('-a\led and the two-axled w’agons, 
and some kinds of the latter have? a eai>acity of as much as 1(5 — 18 tons each. 
row’(TfiiI Imakes are a[>pli(ui to all (ixpr^iss trains, a(*conling to Korting and i^inith- 
llardy’s automatic system, in addition to wliich the Westinghouse brake ^uis been 
ajtplied to the heavy iniiuiral trains going from ilellivarc. 

M'ith regard to tin? rolling-stock of the Government railways, this shall, as 
far a>^i)Ossihle, he manufactured in Sweden itself. Gf the factori(>-'< which supply 
tlie railways with locomotives, the Trollhattan and the Moliila mechanical Works 
liav(? hnmght IIk? manufactun! to a comjKiratively high state of ]»erfection. The 
'rrollliat.tap Wuiks proiluce on x\\\ average fit* locoiuotiNOs per annum and the 
Nlotala ones ‘..bout a* many. Vactories for the fabrication, on a large scale, 
of ndliiig-stocU *ai*e now to be found in se\eral ]»lai*os, as for instance in Valun 
and Arlof. 

Tbe railways thi-mse,lves have also workshops te.r Uu*. rt'judifi of stock, some 
for their actual manulacture. There is a ( eiiTral l{e]>airing Workshojf lor the 
(Joveniinent railways iujw being constructed in Oiehro, and these own ten W'ork- 
sho})s of different im])ortance in \arious j)arts of Tin* country. 

77ic an'roff^ sitfvtl of ]>assenger ami g«>tulv’ trains is com]airatively low'; 
nevertheless, tin* fastest ex]>Tosses attain a s)»eed of fnuu SO to 00 kilometers (50 
a 55 mih^s) an hour. 
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Maiiag^enieiit. TarifK 

The central administration of tlie Government railways is effected 
by the Boaid of Railway Directors, nominati‘d by the Government, 
whilst the current* traffic with belonging^ regulations are managed by 
five District Administrations, the members of which are also appointed 
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by tbe Government. The private railways, on the other hand, are 
managed Boards appointed by the railway companies concerned, in 
which, in ease any public loans or government subventions of any kind 
havf been given, th(‘ Government usually has one representative. 

Since 1002, there exists at the side of tlie Railway Hoard, a liailway 
(ouuril, ap]»oiiited by the GovenuiHMit and consisting of six rei)r(‘sontativos of 
dilVercnt social interests. This Council is to express itself regarding the more 
important economical questions submitted to it, either by the Government or by 
the Hallway Hoard, the chief of which latter also is ex officio chairman of the 
Railway Council. 

('o}i cess Ions for the eonstru<*tion of jirivale railways are, as a rule, 
granted by the (lovefiiment, wbieh also fixes flu* tarifis for the Govern- 
ment railways as wcvll as private ones. Tbe ordinary regulations for tbe 
general rules of traffic on all railways are also issued by the Goverii- 
iiient. wliilst on the other liand, tbe more s])eeial instructions about 
service, sucli as with regard to signaling, measures of precaution, etc., 
are set down by the Board of Govenuiient railways both for Gov(*rnme.ijt 
and private Railways. Besides, at tin* hands of tin* Stati*, no check 
has bee,n laid on tin* freedom of action of the jirivatt* railway. s, and 
their il.ii(*s are worked under pecuniary as well as administrativi* inde- 
pendenc(*. T h.is f»»r instance, the Boards of private railways have the right 
to grant, for go<i<ls forwarded within theJj* own ilomaius, the jirivi leges 
and reductions which may seem fit to them. Also with regard to carriage 
of gochfis on tlie Government railways, their Boards can grant reduetions 
if the traffic* and returns can, in their opinion, be tln rcby increased. 

As the network of private railways in Sweden, as we bav' men- 
tioned before, is divided amongst a number of different oxvnep.s, one. 
has, in order to connleract mih(?althy comf>ef it ion, organized a Joint 
Trnffh' Vnion ('Sami ratikJT»reningen), in existence since 18S2 and consist- 
ing of most railways in the kingdom, within which the saAie ra^e is 
charged for carrying go(Ki.*' on the different lines, and likewise the way 
on which the forwarding is to take jilace are tixed in common. The 
beneficent elfect.s of the iiifim*nce of this Union have extended both to 
the traveling public and the railways themselves. 

The prirati' railways have a s]M;cial organization in the Jtailtrai/ Union 
(Jiirnvfigsforeniiigon), foniKMl in 187G, wiiich embraces all the jirivate railw'ays 
and is composed of tlie administrations of these lines. It was mainly through co- 
operation between this Union and the Hoard of (roveniinent Railways, that the 
above mention(?d Joint Traffic Tnion was found(*d. 

The rate which underlies the charge for freight of goods sent on 
the lines of the Joint Trafiic Union, is founded on the pattern of that 
which applies to the carriage of goods in the traffic of the Government 
railways. This rate, which has been subjected to repeated revisions, 
and in its present form — not, however, with regard to the classifica- 
tion of goods, which has been revised in 181)5 — is the result of the 
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Af tin' Ftthni-^Uiittnk rniliray. 


labours of a <'onniiitt«‘(* is nn1 ircabli* on the ono hand for 

a detailed (da<silicat iou of ^oods, aud on I ho oilier for markedly 
decreasing* freii»ht turitls, which 1ja\c hcen fixed to a uuiiiheTT»oi 12, 
])csides a sjieciaily low lariif for certain heavitT articles of transport. 
The new <*lassiHcat ion (»f go(»rls iiududcs considerable reductions f<tv 
certain articles employed in agriculture, forestry, and ininin.^ business, 
such as for nuiiiurcs, feediiiij^ stuffs, corn, hut ter, timher, metals, iron 
aud ste»‘l, etc. — Tlie tariffs of the rate for rarrtfim/ jKts.^'encfrrA are, as 
far iis tin. uiidole ami southern ]mrls of the kiui]jdom are concerned, not 
deset'iidini::, hut amount to 8 n, th and 4 <»rp per kilom. (l*s, I’.'j, and 0*sr> d. 
])er mile) for the thrt*e different elasses respectiv(dy of (‘Xpress trains, and 
and o :> (»r(» ])er kilom. (l i aud 0*75 f/. ]>er mile) for the second and 
third classes of idlicr trains. For r(*tnru tickets tlie char^ixe is half as 
much a;L:^ain as for a single journey by the chea]>er trains. (h>nsi(lerable 
reductions have, besides, been conceded tor journeys by »comhiiiedv tickets, 
for frecpiently recurring journeyis on the same line. For long journeys 
on the Government railways uortif of Stock iiolm, a s]>ecial tarilt', viz., 
l', 2 (ire for second <dass and 1 ore for tliird class per kilometer over 300 
(per mile rt‘.s]). 0 3 and 0*2 (L) has since 1^94 been snccessfnlly applied. 

A scheme f('r a new passenger tariff on the State railways was 
during 1903 worked out and submitted to the scrutiny of the Govern- 
ment. Thi.s scheme chiefly concerns the furtherance journeys of greater 
extension and is established on the principle of the soni -tariff with abating 
scale. A good example of the consequences of this method is that, 
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according to the pre- 
sent tariff, the single 
fare between Stock- 
liohn and Mai mo (618 
kilom. or 884 miles) 
third class is 24*7 5 
kronor (27 shillings), 
and according the new 
one 18*4 0 kronor (15 
shillings). 

Since I90;i a spe- 
ciiil tourist (luxiirv) train 
— thtj yfljiipplami Kr- 
jtrfss* -— runs in suinnicr 
time once a week lietween 
Stockholm and Narvik, 
thus, from the Cajdtal 
of Sweden, through the 
whole of Swedish Norrland and Lappland as far as the Atlantic Ocean, above the 
arctic circle, — a jouriic.v of 1.581 kilom. or almost 1,000 miles. Tlu; train is com- 
posed of bogie-cars with om* compartment for each passenger, with two sj)ecial 
conversation and smoking saloons, with a restaurant car, etc.: it affords all the latest 
iiiodern comforts, and offers undoubtedly the most convenient j^assage. hitherto in 
existence, to visit the regions of The Midnight sun *. 

The stair wbb'h attends to the traffic on the Swedish railways 
may at present be r'^ekoned to amount to about 80.1)00 ])ersons, 16,000 
of whom have regular or ]K*rinanent employ. About lialf of the above 
numbers are engaged on tlie (ioverimient mil ways. Tlu* elose.st super- 
vision over the enijdoyes is exercised by the tiupcrintnidhuj staff of the 
line, which also controls the safe and regular train service, etc. The 
noininatioLi and dismissal of <*!iiployes is — excejif in the caij'e of high 
officials on the (^overniijent railways, who are aj)])ointed and disinis.sed 
by the (Tovernment, — effected by the re.sj)e< tive Hoards or immediately 
subordinated authorities, and the (iovernment has — with regard to 
the staff's of the ])rivale lines — not thought fit to fix any general 
rules for emjdoymeiit exc<*pt in requiring an examination conducted by 
a s]>eciaList as the sense for colours of the j>arty conccriied. 

No geiierul rules are set down with regard to the. hinjlh of the tcurking 
dag, but, with rctgard to tin* ])aiticularly trying and im]>orlant service devolving 
on the train-staff, attempts have been inad(i to nmder that servicf^ as little onerous 
as circumstances jiermit. With n^gard to Sn/ida// labour on the part of the 
staff, reductions ha^e been made in resjieet to goods traffic, inasmuch as neither 
receiving nor delivering of goods tak(‘s place on such days, in addition to which 
a number of goods trains are discontinued. With njgard to the staff of the 
(government lines, it is laid down that th(‘y, so far as i»ossible, are to enjoy 
hiave of absence every third Sunday so as to atUuid Divine Service. Nightwork 
naturally occurs both for the train-, station-, and inspcctiou staffs on lines where 
night trains run. This, however, chiefly concerns the Government railways. 



At the l.nhe of Tome trCisk, in Lappland. 
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The rates of wages vary of course on different lines and for different kinds 
)f service. In the main, these may be said to equal, or to be higher than those 
i»aid on railways in neighbouring countries. The marked increase of late in the 
3 xpenses of living has, how(!ver, led to regulations in the wages of the staff. With 
’egard to Government railways, such regulations came into operation at thc-be- 
T^inning of 1898; and in respect to many of the j>rivate lines, regulations have 
the last few years gradually taken place. A signalman or porter on the Govern- 
ment railways at present (uijoys, including 2o0 kronor (a krona — 1*1 o shilling) 
being the value of house furnishetl with fuel, and 90 kronor for clothing, as a 
rniuimiirn 820, as a maximum 1,120 kronor a year. A line-man gets, including 
the same ])rivileges, at least 826, at most 1,000 kronor per annum. From these 
wages, however, are deducteui the fees the sUiff is obligt*d to pay towards ]iensions. 
The system of self-hcdp in the form of Savings- and Relief funds. Life Insurance 
Ihiions, and such like institutions has becomq extremely jtopular amongst railway 
ernplogrs throughout the entire kitigdom; and, in connection with these, mention 
should be made of the Tt'naion institufiotis established and which — with the 
object partly of affording s(!curity for the members thcnnselves in old ago, partly 
as a means of sup]»ort for those they may leave behind them — ^re supported; 
tliat formed for tln^ staff of the Government railways, by tlu? Tublie Treasury; 
and that instituted for the staff of the private railways, by the lines interested. 

’ No railway lines from a jmrely strateg^ical ])oint of wiew, have 

up till now been built in SwfMlen, but the project for every proposed 
new line must be scrutinized beforehand by the Staff general, with 
regal'd to iniJifary claims. The control of works for the use of rail- 
ways for military objects, Ixdongs in the first jdaoe to the chief of a 
sfiecial Dejiartimuit of the Statl ^eiiernl for matters relating to com- 
munications, in which department earefnl plans for making use (tf* rail- 
w'ays in iiiohilizing, strategical deployment, and concentration of troops 
are (daborated. At the field -man am vres of nnu’e or less im])ortance, 
wdiich •annually take place, the railways and their staffs have proved 
themselves equal to the military requirements. 

Tralfle and Finances. 

At the end of 1901, the ea])ital invested in all the railways built 
in Sw^eden was estimaG*d in round figures to a total of 700 million kronor, 
W'bich is equivalent to about f)7,00(> kronor per kilom. (or 5,S00£ ]3ermile). 
This average figure is lower than in any oth(*r country in Kurope. On 
the average a kilometer of Kuropeau railway costs something like 258,000 
kronor, quite four times as much as a kilometer of Swedish railway. 

The cause, of this remarkably low cost of construction in Sweden must, in the 
first place, be sought in the fact that almost ail our lines are still single, and ge- 
nerally, as ciilcnlated for a less heavy traffic than the great main-lines abroad, can 
have restricted themselves to a less extensivt* aiTangeineiit of railway stations and 
of rolling stock. A number of other circumstances also cojitribnte to tlie low cost of 
construction, viz. that the reciuisite ground often, more i‘Si)ecially on the long stretches 
across Norrland, has been furnished free of cost by the Ctninty Councils, parishes, 
and private persons, and that the construction of lines, with the exception of the 
.above mentioned costly bridgt^s, has been carried out without expensive erections. 
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The Traffic on the Swedish Railways^ in 1866197, ^ • 

(The red line denotee the number of pasBengcr-kilometern, the black line the number of 

ton-kilometers of ^oods). 

Mtlhvns. A/niioru, 

1.200 



At the end of 11)01 the rost of oimstruetion <*f the <rovernnient 
railways auioniited to ahoul .‘»70 million kronor and that <»f the orivate 
railways to alnmt t’iiM) million kronor. T!h‘ eo.st of t In* former per ki lorn. 
oon.se<|uently eomes to alront kronor, of the latter to ahoiit oO.OOO 

kronor. The ordinai-\' ^aiiij^e private lines sHpjiratel\' cost ahoul (J^.dOO 
kronor per and the narrow-i^au^e oOdHXi ki'ojivo*. 

Data with rt'^^ard t<^ tlie extent of the 1 i*attie on tire Swedish rail- 
ways are given in Tables Io.‘» and 104, and with regard to the finaneial 
result in Tables l.o.o and 15b. 


The total passenger traffic in n» 0 i ainountejl to 7 T, 0 oo pussenper-kiloin. 
per kilora. of and on the Government railways alone to 3 24,000, hut on 

the private lines only to 5,'1,000. Only on some smaller distanet*s the Kuropean 
average (314,000 )»ass(‘nger-kilom. jkt kilom. of railway) is reached or exceeded, 
which is chiedy due to the s|>arse poimlation of Swtiden hut inirtly also to the 
competition with tln^ communications hy water, so numerous in oiir country. 
Every inhahitaiit of Sweden traveled in 1901 on the aM;rage 175 km. hy rail; 
the corresponding average tignre for Enro]»e is 22.3 km. From this i>oint of view 
the jiassonger traffic in Swi'.den does not fall so far helow the average. — Of tlie 
total iiumher of pass(mgers in 1901 (a])art from the trau 8 i>ort of trooj»s) 8*4 % 
traveled 1st or 2nd class, and 91*« .3rd class. 

^ In ihc years 1898 1902 the number af jiassenKcr-kilometers has been resp. U8.3, 771, 
?C33. 8^0 and i)09 milliona, and the uuinher uf ton-kilometers of goods resp. 1,280, 1.338, 
1,470, 1,489, and l.rHtO miliioiiB. 
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Table ir)8. Passentjer trajffic mi the Stredish Railways. 


.Average f«»r 
the years 

Number of paB^uiigera, 

lu tbciU!<aTiiis. 

Stfito l*riTat.<* ' , 

1 mllways.' railwayR lotal. 

Passenger-kii ometers. 

In xnilliuuB. 

State Private l „ . , 

railways railways.! Cotal. 

Gross receipts of the 
passenger traffic. 
'I'housands of Kronor, 

.^tate Private , 

niilwiiys. railways. total. 

1866/70 


867 1 

2,m 

77*22 

= 20*.51 ' 

97*7.1 

2,585 , 

727 

3.312 

1871/70 .... 

2,524 

i,8(»5 ; 

4, .12(1 

127 «r, 

46*20 

170 80 

4,724 

1,616 

0,337 

1876/80 

8,168 

6,741 ; 

6,909 

144*h7 

90 48 

233 S.*) 

6,158 

6,927 

10,083 

1881 85... . 

6,708 

4,729 

h,437 

171 14 

1114H. 

2s2*87 

7,664 

5,031 

12,303 

18«5,SM1 i 

4,240 

6,476 

10,719 

iHSfn; 

145 70 

334 20 

7,770 ' 

6,297 

14,007 

1891/lK) 

f),108 

10,408 

13,510 

226 ii; 

220*r)0 

443-00 

8,666 

8,820 

17,430 

ISiMJ/OO ; 


16,3!M> 

23,021 

.689 2;i 

612 00 

701 9i! 

14,176 

ll.ti54 

25,830 

ill 1896 ‘ 

7.72J» 

12,661 

20.360 

:60.5 Ift 

26s- 81 

343 01 

11,474 

9,.672 

20,846 

> 1897... . 

«,r)3a 

14,21(1 

22,738 

698 2ii 

280 1;. 

078*44 

14,024 

10,426 

24,430 

. 1898 

9,269 

16,261 

23,470 

669 H«: 

«16 40 

0H3 20 

16,765 

1 i.r»r>o 

25.385 

> 1899 

10,217 . 

18,4X7 

2S,704 

418*4<; 

652*8.*; 

771-20 

1.5,426 

12.995 

28,421 

» IIHKJ ' 

10,949 

19,882 

30.831 

4.54*46 

.678 20 

832-09 

16.222 

16,827 

30,049 

> itwa 

li,i;n> 

21,8.65 

33,271 

476 06 

409 ;.{* 

K80-2-.> 

16.782 

14.660 

31,442 

» 19l»2* ... 

11,<;80 , 

22.6(K) 

33.9S0 

488*.'i:i 

420 00 

908 59 

17,068 

14,8* HI 

31.808 


The Goods traffic in H»01 amoiintetl tn ri‘»,onO toii-kilom. per kiloni. of 
rail, on the (iovernrnent linos to 210.000 and on the i^rivalo lines to 87,000. 
A nuinluir t>f i)rivate railways in The miiiiiiir-districts. liowevia*. n^ach nioro than 
700,000 toii-kiloin. ]»er railway kiloin., and the (loveriiiiKait railway <iellivare 
Luloa ai>]>roaches 1 million ton-kiloin. )>or railway kiloin., which represents an 
c'Ntraordiuary heavy traftic. The uverajje for Kun^pean railways is r»l4,0o0. l*cr 
inhahitant the Sw(Mlish railways perform a work of goods-transjjort of 20(^ ton- 
kiloni. ])or annum, against Knrojie’s avw'ai'e of alxmt ~ Of jroods carried 

on the (ioveniment raihva>s in 1002. calcnlatcMl aeeordini? to weifi^ht, timber O.rmed 
10*s7 ore coal and coke friM stones and ditt’ereiit kinds of earth, 

bricks, and asphalt o‘‘m; %, iron and steel o'4r> % and corn r>’5o 


TABliE*ir>4. Goods fro trie on the Sireiiisli Railways,^ 


Average fei- 
the year,-' 

Sfnic 

railw.-iy.s. 

mmI.s prried 

fH.wuil'j I'f ions. 

]'n\nlr , 

ruilwiiy-. 1 ''tai. 

Ton-kilt.*ifieifrs. 
in niilliuU'. 

.<t«te Pri\ -.to 

mihvays. rjiiJw.iy,**, J 

(.^rc»^s receipts of the 
g«H»(is triifiie. 

'V' 'i’l'* iTids fif ■■\ron'>r. 

Pnv.iic 

1866 70 

479 

1,022 

1,301 

57 81 

.65:14 9.11.7 

6.,687 

2,584 

5,97 i 

1871 7.6 


1.998 

3,034 

125-22 

62-CiS 187 80 

»i.716 

4,591 

11,304 

1876 80 

1,.508 

;’>,29J 

4, MM) 

174 U 

118 02 29.1 

9.; 516 

8.801 

IS.li7 

1881/85. 

2,119 

4.996 

7,112 

22671 

2iK)c,> 427 42 

11,855 

i:'>.062 

24,017 

1886 90 

2,591 

.5.1129 

>,520 

26,2-;{2 

24ii 07 309‘2f> 

i2,522> 

14.576 

27,099 

1891 95.... 

.6..'KMi 

8.8i;8 

12.108 

:t:}6-n> 

;575*27 708 07 

14.726 


34.337 

1896 W 

5.897 

16,080 

1 8,977 

658 in 

.585 ;{0 1,244 20 

23,757 

26,57 4 

30.331 

Ill 1896 

; 5,(t:i6 

11,665 

10,398 

516 11 

516 00 , l,029':>0 

19,852 

23.(ir).s 


* 1897 

: 5,608 

12,625 

18,233 

r>68 <m; 

55,5 98 1,124 iM 

21,7.66 

25.118 

4«,!<S4 

» 1898 

i 5,868 

16,010 

18,878 

669*74 

590*01 1,200.68 

2;V-»6 

26,564 

30,304 

. 18i(H.... 

1 6,190 

16,476 . 

19,000 

765*8;; 1 

6t)l*87 1,337*70 

25,561 

27,765 

33,320 

. IWK) 

6,788 

14.926 ! 

21,711 

804*.''.7 

li65 27 , 1.409 84 

27.8915 

:-U).6i;i; 

38,202 

> 1901 

! <>,789 

14,742 ‘ 

21.331 

815 ‘J7 

652 <;g : l.408*o;i 

27,810 

29,587 

57,397 

> 1902*. ...i 

i 6,889 

14.900 ; 

21.789 

8:i9*.^2 ‘ 

660 00 1,499 .^2 

28,769 

29, IKK) 

38,039 


* A ton - metric ton a 2,204 Ihs. A ton-kilometer - 0<»12 ton-mile (En^f. ton). A krona 

l lO shilling or 0 '2(iS dollar. — For the ]>rivate railways the figures arc provisional. 
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Table 156. Net revenue of the Swedish Railways.^ 


f. 

Average for 
the years 

(Capital paid 
Tbousands of J 

up. ’ 
[ronor. 

Total. 

Net revenue. 
Thousands of Kronor. 

1 

Net revenue, 
in % of Capital. ^ 

Stare 

railways. 

Private 

railways. 

State 

railways. 

Private 

railways. 

Total. 

State . Private 
railways, railways. 

Total. 

i 1866,70 

82,320 

30,980 

113,300 

2,459 

1,709 

4,108 

2*99 

5*62 

3*68 

i 1871/75 

119,096 

5.3,r>61 

172,757 

5,062 

3,007 

8,000 

4-26 

,5-60 

4-67 

i 1876 80 

171,001 

175,115 

346,110 

.M90 

5,738 

10,028 

3-04 

3-28 

3*16 

! 1881/85 

215/)56 232,407 

447,003 

7,667 

8,882 

16,540 

3-6C 

3-82 

3*69 

i 1886 90 i 

245,171! 256,413 

501,584 

6.449 

10,204 

16,053 

2-63 

3-98 

332 

i 1891/95 

274,622i 295,884 

570,500 

7,261 

13,160 

20,421 

2-64 

4-45 

3*58 

! 1896/00 

329.967 i 330,697 

000,004 

13.120 

17,508 

30,628 

3-98 

529 

4*64 

1 In 1896 

310,386i 316,889 

027,275 

32,372 

16,254 

28,626 

3 99 

513 

4*56 

> 1897 

325,5801 315,654 

041,234 

15,42.5 1 

i 17.863 

33,288 

4-74 


5‘J9 ' 

» 1898 

3a9,431, 326,66-J 

050.003 

14,508 ’ 

18,673 1 

33,181 

4-40 

5*72 

5*06 . 

1 * 1899 

335,556 

338.359 

073,015 

12.644 1 

17,759 

30,403 

377 ; 

i 5-26 

4*51 1 


.■i48,880 3,5.5.9*23 704.803 

10.651 ' 

16,989 

27,640 

305 

P 4-77 

392 ! 

! > 1901 

365,171 

373.6‘H) 

738,801 

8.802' 

16.932 

25,734 

2-41 : 

4'r>3 

3‘48 ; 

• » 1902* 

!)<.«i.493 



11,589 i 



292 1 

i 1 



The above b^iires for t}ie net profit clemonsti'ale tliat pur rail- 
way’s produce a ratlier good ]>rofit from a purely financial j)omt of , 
view. As regards the utdirref result of our railway industry, that 
cannot be easily illustrated by exact figures, but doubi-lessly the 
marked development our national resources have gained during the 
last decades is closely connected v/iih the building and extension of our 
railways, which have also powerfully counter-acted the economical and 
social i.solation which the long distances have always tended to e.stablish 
between the various parts ^of our vast but sparsely populated country. 


2 . TOWN COMMUNICATIONS. 

The enormous growth of population, administration, and industries . 
in the large towns has brought about a develo])ment in their means of 
communication which constitutes one among the most characteristic 
traits of our Sweden possessing merely two or three towns of 

any considerable size, and even this being a rather moderate one, there 
will of course not be the question about any competition with the great 
countries in this respect, but yet, in proportion to population and traffic, 
the means of communication are in a rather good state of development 

* Average of the amounts in the beginning and at the end of each year. A krona ~ 
1*10 shilling or 0 268 dollar. — * For the private railways, the figures for this year are 
not yet available. 

Sweden. 63 
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in the larger towns, especially is this the case in Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. It may be worth mentioning that the raihvays of our 
country only to a very slight extent are utilized for local traffic. 

Quite characteristic 
means of communication 
within Stockholm are 
those numerous little 
ttteamhoaU that for de- 
ccnniums have been keep- 
ini^ up a lively traffic 
on the many waterways 
of the cai)ital. Of late, 
the tramways have, how- 
ever, ]>rov(*d a check to 
their further i)r()}J 5 ress. 
To keep up the traffic 
in Stockholm an<l its im- 
mediate environs, there 
were in tU steam- 

boats and ferries, each 
of which could accom- 
modate 125 i)assengers 
on the average. The 
number of daily runs is 
on some lines exceedingly 
large, and the number 
of passengers amounts to 
s'^v(Tal millions a year; 
an exact statement in 
figures about this concern 
does not exist though. 

- The hmgth of tram- 
way line-'* i.-? 24 T):! kilo- 
im^ters, and,, in round 
numbers, th(‘V carried in 
1903, 19*11 million pas- 

The Katarina Klcrntor in Stockholm. sengcrs, corresponding on 

an average to about dO 
runs ]>er inhabitant. The 

tramways are in the possession of two companies: one for the Northern j)arts t)f 
the town, with lines of 19*31 kilom. and 15*9o million passengers, and one for 
the South, with lines of /5 2 4 kilom. and 3*21 million passengiTs. The latter 
company has been keeping up the traffic, during several years, by means of steam 
trams and now uses electric motors. From 1904 also the Northern trams have 
introduced electric running. — The hilly grouml of Stockh»)lui has given rise to 
peculiar means of communication in the two eleoators to the South (those of 
Katarina and of Maria, with about 1 million jiassengers each per annum) and the 
Brunkeberg tunnel running under the Bruiikcberg ridge, with iV* million traf- 
fickers a year. — The omnibmt traffic of Stockholm is little developed and chiefly 
calculated upon the immediate neighbourhood during the summer months. 

In Gothenburg, the tramivay traffic was originally delivered into the bands 
of a foreign (English) company, which circumstance proved an impediment to its 
progress. Lately, however, the (jothenburg tramways have been purchased by the 
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town, and several reforms and enlargements have now been carried out in con- 
nection whith the transition to electric running. The length of lines at present 
amounts to 30 kilometers and, in 100.3, the number of passengers to 10-63 million, 
thus about 80 mns per inhabitant. — Besides Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
Malmd and Helsingboig are the only towns in Sweden where tramways are 
at prescjiit to be found; yet, such are in preparation in Norrkdping and some 
other towns. The length of liiuis in .Malmo, in 1903, was 6*3 5 km. and the 
number of passengers 1*5 8 million; in Helsingborg the length of lines is like- 
wise 6-3 5 kilometers. 

That the frleplioyte system in our Swedish towns has attained a high degree 
of perfection will be shown below. 
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At the end of 1896, Sweden had 69,56(1 kilometers of dbuntry roads 
or, on an average, 13*3 km. *per a hundred sq. km. of its land surface. 
In the six most northerly Liins, there were, how^ever, only about 4*3 
km. of country road per a hundred sq. km., whereas in the middle and 
southern parts of th(‘ kingdom the eorresponding figure amounted to 
31* a km. For the Lan of Malmbhus, the proportion runs up to 64 km. 
country road })or a hundred sq. km. but stops in the Lhii of Vester- 
botten at (1*5 and in lhat of Korrbotten at 0*3. (A kilometer = 0*6 21 mile). 

In a thinly poi)ulated countrj’ with* a configuration so hilly as that of^>\»‘den, 

the constnictioii of roads ladwceri the farms and village communities am: their 

koc]»ing in repair, must ha\e been a heavy burden on the people. For this reason 
it was not i»ossiblo in olden times and during the whole of the Middle Ages to 
get ai\j’tbing but a snudl numbcT of roads constructed that were practicable for 
\ chicles. 'I'be *Eriksgatn^, i. e., the. road used by the newly elected King when 
making bis j)r<»grcss to receive the homage of bis p(-o]>le, formed a circuit through 
the middb* juirt of the kingdom, (*ncIosing the lakes of Vettern and Hjelmaren 

and the v«'<tern part of the Mk^ren. But c\en this road was in times of old cer- 

tainly noihing blit a borse-])atlj. From various jaunts of tliat vFriksgata*, roads 
opened out towards cm-unifereiitial parts of the country, e. g., one south-easterly 
to Kalmar, one south-westerly to llalmstad, a westerly one to the estuary of GCta 
elf, a north-w easterly oiu; to Koj»])arherget in Dalarne, and a north-easterly one to 
the coast of the (Jiilf of Bothnia. In the time of (Justavus Vasa, it was decreed 
by the Riksdag at Vesteras (1644) that all public roads should he cleared by the 
help of the common jieojile and at their expense. »so that all tin? roads might lie 
passable without any risk, both from Ny-Lodose (now the Gamlestad of (lOthenburg) 
towards Kalmar and from there to Stockholm, likewise all the other roads neces- 
8ary», further that the peasantry of northern Vesteigotl ami should »clear the Tivc- 
den forest (between the jirovinces of VestergOtland and Nerike), so that peojile 
easily might come across with carriages:^. In spite of this, it. is rather unlikely 
that a drive was really constructed across the Tiverien. Far into the 16th century, 
assemblies of im))ortance w'cre almost exclusively held in towns that could be 
reached by boat. According to a description still extant and written by a Ger- 
man traveler about his journey from Helsingborg via JfinkOping and Norrkoping 
to Stockholm, in 1686, the way was in wintertime generally laid across frozen 
lakes and plain ground, whereas in summer the way by water was preferred. 
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'^fors. he says, sbeeause of the deep wads and the marshy lands it is difficult to 
make one's way on horsebacks 

Blit from time to time, arningements were made to improve the roads. In 1664 , 
it was enacted that all thoroughfares between towns, parishes, and courts of assizes 
shon‘id be improved, in some places they should be altered, leveled, and straight- 
ene<i. In ibis connection the roads were divided into various parts to be kept 
Mvcil clcnriid and in good repairs by the peasantry; at the same time an ordi- 
nance was issued about surveying the roads ami putting up mile-posts. N’ever- 
theless. at the end of the 18th century there existed but few carriage roads 
except the highroads, and, on the whole, it was not till the lt)th century that 
the roads of Sweden were put into a condition comparable with their actual state. 
In Skiine. S. G. ron Troll, Governor at Malmd (IBol 74), made himself known 
on account of his successful attempts for the improvement of the roads. 

Since 1840, the State has, to aji ever increasing extent, contributed towards 
keeping the roads in a good condition. That same year siihsiMitions to thi? amount 
of To, 000 kronor wore granted for the laying out of new roads or else lor the 
improvement and reconstruction of hilly and rather bad roads5>; moreover, the 
people in tlie neighbourhood of them were enjoined to contribute towards the costs 
of constnictioi! as well as to take the maintenaace upon themselves for the future. 
The snpjily has ever since constantly been on thi^ increase, so that in 1900 an 
amount of l million kronor was granted for the piirposi'. By those means a. 
length of road of about 13.0uo krn. has been constructed or improved since 1840. 

a 

The <!onst*'iiotion of new roads has of late chietly been carried on 
in the Notth of Sweden. During 18411900, State subventions of 20*8 5 
million kronor were granted for the constrncti»)n of new high-roads 
and the repavement of old ones; the total cost calculated for these roads 
amomits to 32*22 million kronor. (Jwf of the State grant, 2*68 million 
kronor have fallen to the Liin of Norrbotten and 2 4 i* to that of Vester- 
botten. Of late years, the share of Norrland has still more increased, 
so that for 1898 1900, an amount of 1,885,000 kronor fell to tlje four 
northernmost Liins out of a total of 4,054,000 kronor. — In several La ns 
the County Councils also grant subventions for construction and re- 
pavement of roads. * ‘ 

Conformably to old decrees of law, the roads were divided into four kinds: high- 
roads, that should be 6 meters wide (20 feet), church-roads and mill-roads, which 
should be iVe m. wide (12 feet), and laarket-roads. In the 18th century, there 
was also a difference made between court- or hundred-roads, uniting two hundreds 
and their courts of assizes, and parish-roads, comprising the former church- and 
mill-roads; less important wenj the village-roads, that had to be kept in good 
repair by the respective villages. During later times the public roads were clas- 
sified into high-roads or king’s highways, hundred- roads, and parish-roads. The 
law of 1891 concerning roads, which has been in force since 1896, makes no 
other difference than between highroads and village-roads. In 1895, there were 
20,287 km. of highroads and 38,462 km. of village-roads, to which may be added 
the 801 kra. of streets of towns considered to constitute part of the line of roads 
in the kingdom. 

Keeping the roads in repair has of old fallen to the soil, i. e., to all 
those in Sweden who owned and cultivated the ground, and was conse- 
quently quite early divided among the farms. Only the construction and 
repair of large bridges was made a joint business of one or more hundreds. 
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From the time of the Vikings, many runic stones commemorate men who 
had built roads or bridges. And the fact that the Church — though, in genml, 
as far as possible releasing her soil from contributions — constantly for her estates 
partook in the repair of the roads, bears witness of this work being considered as 
highly important for mental culture and for the interest of the Church, as ahso of 
its being too oijpressive to be supported by the assessed land alone. The expedient 
resorted to in many places abroad o1 finding means for the repair of the roads by 
levying a fee from the way-farers, has only to a small extent been put into prac- 
tice in Sweden and then chiefly at large briilges, for the construction of wldch 
the communities or the hundreds have been obliged to raise a loan with a long 
period of iiistalmi.its. 

For many centuries, the repair uf roads has been nicuinbe?it only 
on the soil assessed, i. e., the larm-owners, with exemption, thougl.. of 
certain farms, works, mills, taxed outlying grounds, and the, c*>;tntry 
parsonages of town clergymen; the ‘ju-operties with special j>rivileges 
(Sflterier) in Koliuslan, Halland, Skane, and Blekinge — provinces ceded 
by Denmark to Sweden in IfioH — have also been dispensed from road- 
service. Previous to the hundreds had to keep the highroads and 

.hundred-roads, each parish kept its parish-roads, and each tow'n the 
roads withiji its own preednets. After many complaints about this 
burden, the road-stjrviee was finally, by the Law about roads of 1891, ^ 
also transferred on other taxable objects than landed estates. Since 
18b5, a certain tax is levied on each /A'iigfyrk:, and one such »fyrk» 
(taxation- unit; is levied on landed estate (common woods excepted) for ecch 
tl ore of the tax called General Sivjjply (AlJmflnna Bevillningen., see p. 
208), on other landed property (as well as common woods) for each 20 
(ire, and on income of capital or work, for each 30 (ire. Small parcels 
of land, income from means of communication, magistrates’ salaries and 
income from State tenement lands are, however, exempt from partaking 
in the road -service. 

’The keeping of thh roads in repair is effected in kind by those who possess 
landed estate, with the excejjtion of coiumon woods, and among them, all the 
^ roads of each road-district arc divided according to llu^ assessed value of their 
farms. The district of roads generally coitcsponds to that of the hundred. To the 
amount required for keeping the roads of the whole district, the State contributes 
^/io, and the remaining are distributed on all the .vvfigfyrks> (see above) of 
the district and paid down in money into the road-fund by tho^c who have not- 
already come down with their road-tax in kind. With these means the Road-fund 
must pay the costs of administration, snow-ploughing, the repair and construction 
of bridges, and more casual expenses. If the means do not i)rove sufficient, addi- 
tional ones must he levied in money on all the ^vftgfyrks". If again a surplus 
arises, this can be used for a basement lepair of the roads, or if this be not 
required, for an alleviation of the ioad-servic(' (abatement of the taxes for the 
following year). The State alst» partakes in the cost of (the first) partition of 
roads or their >;gradation» (valuation) and distribution among those having to do 
road-service in kind. Other duties belonging to the administration of roads devolve 
on a Board of roads chosen by the road-keepers of each district and are con- 
trolled by an aimnal road-sum^, done by the magistrates bound to keep order 
in the province, with the assistance of two jurates (Nfi.mndemkn). 
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The towns must keep their roads in repair themselves and by their own au 
thorities superintend those who have to do the road-sorvicc (proprietaries, con- 
tractors, or hired workraeu). The keeping of village-roads depends on agreement 
between those who use them, aud disputes on that qiiestiou, as a rule, are settle^ 
at the courts of justice, on grounds of equity. 

The condition of roads has been very greatly improved qf late and is in 
general satisfactory, some districts excepted, howevex, especially in the northern 
parts of th(' country. 

On various highroads, of n total length ot krii., regular post- 

traveling is esuihlislied, that penph- ^ in get a horse and car- 
riage against a fare stipulated hy law. The Nvfmle number of roadside 
stations amounled at the end of ]>^!*.‘> to the distance between them 

being about kiu. (In’ miles). On the average, a conveyance with 
one horse costs ai^ont Id ore per km. (;>‘4 d. pr loile), but the cost varies 
oonsiderably at ditftu'ent stations. An iii.-tiiul i-m that sinire times far 
))ack lias bettii connected with po-t trav«‘)ing i'- shat of country-inns. 

In oMcn nearly cvixy traveler <in»v«* and tried to gat 

iiight-jodgifig'' will] iljc chagvmen or tin* pca^aiC : won a }j<»'piT:iIitv, old as the 
hilh, sholte’* wa.*’ -• witii or Mitbo:n pauiient - - willinuls ,m>uue(| ii> th(‘ wayfarers.- 
Ihii witii, th*^' rising power of rln* gentry and Mic clergy, tindr elu.iiii'i on the ge- 
nerosity of iLo ]»easantry aljio grew, ainl as early as in tin* l.Uh century, taking 
" by violence from the pe,'isaiit what he did not give voluntarily so-calbnl forced 
quarters — had become so common a custom that lijgislation had to interfere. 
By an ordiuaiice givr'u at Alsuo about 1280, King Magnus Ladulas forbad to take 
forced quarters, and it was enacted that in every village there should be an Inn- 
keeper cor farm-steward, who agaiust reasdnoble payment and on strict responsibility 
was bound to provide wayfarers with their necessities. .-Vinong those who traveled 
on State business it became more and more customary during tht^ Kalmar Union 
(1389/152.3) to accept food and lodgings gratuitously, aud King (xustavus Vasa 
(1523 60) sanctioned by law the transport for the crown, i. (‘. the duty of the 
peasants without any jjayinent to convey the royal family and menihers of the 
court (king’s post), troops and military innnitions (transport for the crown, pro- 
perly spoken), and prisoners (prison post). Uestrictions in the duty of transport 
for the crown were often proposed, but it was mot until 1089 that payment was 
stipulated for all kinds of transport for the crown, with the exce])tion of prison i 
post, that continued to be effected gratuitously till 1734. 

During all this time, the institution regarding country-iims had been the ob- 
ject of several ordinances. In 1561, a tax was imposed for the establishing of 
country-inns, where horses should be kept in readiness to be hired against a fixed 
tax by those travelers who were not entitled to be conveyed by transport for the 
crown. In 1584, it was enacted that the Constables should also be innkeepers; 
a tax was set down for victuals, fodder, etc., and exemption from taxes on his 
farm was granted to the innkeeper. In 1593, a stated fee was for the first time 
prescribed for all wayfarers. During the 17th century, the erecting of country- 
inns at distances of 2 Swedish miles (about 13 Eng. miles) at most from each 
other was encouraged by granting several liberties and advantages to the owners, 
e. g. assistance from the hundred in building the house, parcels of land out of 
the commons, exempt from taxes; and the monopoly within a certain district of 
selling beer, wine, and gin. (It needs scarcely to be said that this system has 
long ago disappeared; concerning the present legislation as to sale of liquors, sec 
under the heading Temperance Movement, p. 276). 
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According to the inn regulations of 1734, the governor of the province had 
to decide wbfiie inns should exist, and the farms were bound to take the trouble 
of keeping them, against privileges set down by law (innkeepers’ privileges). But 
at the side of this, the duty of keeping a relay of post-horses continued to, bd 
a considerable burden. As early as 1633, crown-tenants and, farmers living but 
of the way, were enjoined to have horses in readiness at the innkeepers* (constables’) 
during 4 days at a time (tenants of the Nobility only for 2 days). As soon as these 
horses were employed, notice was given* for as many more as were needed to be 
sent from the people in the neighbourhood of the inn (so-called reserve post). In 
1727, a trial was made to get the irregularity of this burden smoothed out by an 
agreement about a so-called post-law before the courts, which had to distribute the 
(iulies within its district according to settled principles. In general, the hire no 
doubt was too small a remuneration for the trouble of keeping post-horses, for 
which reason the displeasure and the complaints never ceased. At last it was begun 
in 1810, when possible, to put up the work to contract^ by which horses should 
be held in readiness against a higher pay and with a subvention of public means. As 
a rule, the innkeeper himself or a peasant living quite near the inn became the con- 
tractor; but when the number of horses he had undertaken to keep wqye employed, the 
obligation of the farm -owners to jirovide reserve horses when wanted, came into force. 

By tlie Law of 1878 about pojsting, the soil has nearly altogether 
been delivered iVom the burden The hire per mile is stipulated for 
ea< h Liin by the State Government (after proposal of the (xovornor and 
the Otuinty Councils), but in case, at the Dutch auction, the lowest, 
amount tor which a solvent contractor undertakes to keep post-horses 
prove larger than the hire, the State pays half (in certain cases some- 
what more) and the County council grants the rest, which latter et ntri 
Imtion is rated, not only on the landed property that formerly*’ ad to 
l>ear the posting burden alone, but also on other property and income. 
However, by lowering or refusing the contract contribution demanded 
when, finding it too high, the County council can occasion a return to 
the old system of reserve post. Further, the law in question annulled 
a great many dispensations from partaking in the posting that had been 
granted to se^ eral kinds of farms, benefices, and functions. Nevertheless, 
the duty still partly x'emaiiis of tran.^^porting for the crown against a 
stipulated ])ayment, differing in times of war from times of peace as 
also varying for different kinds of farms. However, this burden nowa- 
days occurs only exceptionally, as the rather numerous railway lines 
of our country less and less necessitate posting for private people and 
still less for military ]>urposes. — Of the lessened extent of public 
posting, the figures below' bear witness; they show the annual number 
of post horses sent out during the quinquennial periods of 1856/1900; 

1856/60 948.000 1871,75 iAS5,0H4 i 1886/90 204,124 

1861/6,5 621,309 j 1876/80-.... 379,234 : 1891/9,5 232,280 

1866/70 416,245 I 1881/85 255,^5,3 j 1896 00 316,212 

During the last two periods the number has increased again. The cause 
of the decrease may in several places be the high posting rates, in conse- 
quence of which it will sometimes prove cheaper to hire private horses. 
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Getieral Post Office, in Stockholm. 



POSTAL SBRVICB, 




4. POSTAL SERVICE. 



The Swedish Post Ofiice is one amongst the oldest in 
dates its beginning from February 20, 1636, upon which day the Regency 
under Queen Kristina issued a Rbyal ordinance according to which 
certain farms, lying near the high-ways, were bound to attend to the 
conveyance of the mails, against freedom from a number of public burdens 
and, later on, the receipt of some payment from the P. 0. funds. 


At the distance of every two or three Swedish miles (l.-i a 19 En<?. miles) 
was stationed a post-farmer who was obliged to have in his service two post- 
servants, and who, either personally or by’ these latter, had to convey the mail 
to the next post-farmer. During the first few years of postal serviriv foot- 
messengers were exclusively employed. As 'early as 1645, however, mounted mes- 
sengers arc rmjTitioned; mail-cart service came into use later ^ on. Ihe mails 
were civiivtyod once a we(‘k hetwettn Stockholm and the southern, w(‘-stcrn, and 
uorthei’ii localiti(\s. Arrangements were also made-, by the establish iiKint of a 
'‘i'u-po>t, for the maintenanw. of jjostal conimunications with the Daltic Provinces 
fiod foremri roiitries. FroTu 1 r.6*j we find a number of the more important 
niails of tin* conutn incrcas(Ml tu bi-wo ikly ones. It was not till 1810 that the mail- 
service between .>t(M;khohn and (iothenbnrg was extende I to four trij)S per week,, 
and fifty years later the point was finally reached — ])arTly by having recourse 
to railway facilities — of being able to arrange a daily des]iatcb of niails between 
the capital and the second city of the Kingdom. The number of post-offices 
amounted during the first ytiars to no more than 29, but had in 1668 intceasou 
to 78. — At first the postage was always equal — 2 Ore silver (corresponding 
to about 16-6 (ire of present Swedish currency ~ 2* 2 pence)— but it soon 
becaint' graduated. 

Kemarkably enough, the postal institution was favoured and prote(*ted to a 
high <fegre,c during the reign of Charles XII. In 1704 an instruction was issued 
from the head-ijuarters at Yaroslav to the Direction of the Post Office Dejiart- 
ment, an iir4ructioii whose regulations were only rejdaced 159 years later by those 
of the InHruction for •the jiresent (ieneral Post Office. .\n Instniction for Post- 
masters, issu(‘<1 in 1707, and which was in many respects of merit, has also, in 
certain of its chief features, remained in force until our times. During the last 
years of the reign of Cliarles XII, a royal ordinance was issued by which the 
))Ostal service was joined to the system for conveying passengers, the inns thus 
becoming stages. Six difierent kinds of mail-services were established, viz. ])cr- 
manent post, parcel post, driver- jmst, runner-post, mounted post, and extra post. 
The great plan for the development of the postal service intended by the royal 
ordinance mentioned, which was, in many respects, before its time — was never 
carried out, for, after the King’s death, it was determined that matters should 
remain as they were before. Then followed a jiretty long period of stagnation 
in the development of tlie Swedish Post Office. 

From 1820 w'e have to note the introduction of a special postage for news- 
papers* which, however in 1824, was exchanged for a fixed duty, according to 


♦ Until 1685, the Post Office had not only to convey, bat also to — compile the 
»Ordinary Postal News*. After that date exemption from postage was granted to the 
official papers, and, a little later on, to some few other privileged papers, too. It was not 
till 1820 that the Post Office, to any greater degree, took over, the spreading of newspapers, 
upon payment of a certain postage. 
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th« size of tb 0 paper: to control the payment of this tax u special revenm 
stimup was introduced, with which every copy of a nt^wspaper had to be marked. 
In 3 830 a regulation was issut^i that either ctmtractiHl post or inn-post 8ho«)<i 
be oiiiployed instead of the fanner-post for the conveyance of the mails on 
scverol new postal lin(‘s established at that time. In the same yciar, the rate 

of inland postage was thoroughly revised, the basis for the new rate being, 
not as b(‘fore, the number of j)mt-oftici^ a letUr had to ]>ass, but the distance 
between the place of posting and that of destination: by this means a com- 
])Icrc zone-tariff was instituted, with elctvea different rates of postoge. In 1840 
regulations were issued for the conveyance by post also of articles with de- 
clarcil value, duly 1, 1855 is a day of note in the annals of the Swedish Post 
(M'tice, for tin that day was intnxluced the uniform inland postage for letters 
of a certain weiglit, without ros]»et‘t to distance. SjrjiultaiHMuisIy with this was 
also introduced the use of ]>ostage-stainps and of tixed letttT-boxes. At the same 
tijiie, the Riksdag gave ]»eriiiission *to apply flu' futiin* jMWsible surplus on (he 
income of the Post C)ffic<‘ to the (svtension and iinjjroNt'ment of the latt<'r. At the 
beginning of 186*1 ’^^I'ce esfaliiisbed the so-caJle<i jMist-oflices with 

limited compefejicc jmd snbordinatf to a (postkontor). In 1863, 

u complete postal cor. the HiM fraxeling post-oftiee of llie country, was jdaced 
upon the 8tat(:-railwuys, in 3sc»6 money orders, and Tin s\stem of forwarding 
articles marked wi'h l;nid<' charges (value payaldc arti. h . 'amt' into use, whilt* 
inland Imok-posi (ume into cM^tence it) 1804, alter foreign book-post having long 
been in t-tuTation. 

, The p'i» 0 (i ^1807 89) during which the Swedish Post was under the direc- 
tion of Jl. ir. J?oos, was one of great imi)ort.ane<‘ for our jiostal system. Amongst 
notable iraprovemeTits made under his administration the following may be men- 
tioned: In 1809 the postage for letters to Norway and llenmark was reduced 
to the same amount as for inland correspondemee; in 1870 all the post-farms 
still in* existence were freed from the obligation of attending to the convey- 
ance of the general mails; in 1872 the stamp-duty for newsiiapers was ex- 
changed for a postage in accordance with the sJiljscriptioii prices; in the same 
year stamped envelopes and post-cards were introduced and the insurance system 
was reorganized; in 1872 the first Post Office Hand Book, containing the prin- 
cij)al Regulations, Kat(;s of Postag(‘, etc., was issmui; in 1873 the franking 
privilege, which had been granted to certain authorities and officials, was 
withdrawn; in the last-named year, too, the vletter-carrying for the 'Crown^o, a 
burden laid upon certain farms to transport * official letters, came to an end, 
a great number of new postal lines and post-offices being gradually established ^ 
to replace this method of letter-carrying; in 1877 a beginning was made to 
facilitate, by means of rural postmen, the interchange of correspondence in 
country districts; and, in 1882, the delivery fee to postmen was abolished. 
— During this period it was, too, that the Universal Postal Union was formed 
(1875). 

During the last decade wc note: the compilation and completion, by means 
of special regulations and instructions (from 1892), of the rules in force 
respecting the different branches of the postal service, in order to secure stability and 
uniformity in its working; the division, from 1893, of the whole country, with 
the exception of the towns of Stockholm, Gothenburg, and MalmO and their near- 
est vicinity, into five postal districts, each placed under n postal inspector mt\xO‘ 
rized to act as an intermediate authority between the central administration and 
the postmasters, as the heads of the post-offices are now called, save those in 
the three towns just mentioned, who are called postal directors; and finally, the 
publication of a new Post Office Hand Book (1899). 
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1 

Average for 

1 the years 

t 

Tfaonsaads of kilometers eovered 
by the mails. 

Beveiiae and expeadltare. 

Kronor k MO shilling. 

Ou high- 
road. 

By rail- | 
way. } 

By water. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

* ' 1 

Snrplue. 1 

1 1866/70 

1871/75 

, 1876.80 

1881/85 

1886/90 

: 1891/95 

1896/00 

5,727 
6,294 
6,858 
6,131 
6,764 
7,184 
7,831 1 

1 j 

2,504 1 
3,973 i 
7,710 ! 
10,221 ! 
13,206 ! 
16,045 ! 
19,543 ; 

• 

• 

4,319 

5, .364 
6,444 
7,243 
6,859 1 

• 

18,887 

21,710 

26,414 

30,472 

34,233 

2,214,758 

3,214,234 

4,725,803 

5,821.974 

6,6,56;773 

8.013,648 

10,411,164 

2,112,736 
3,116,157 
4,715,361 
5,146,638 
6,427,723 
7,457,182 
‘ ‘.*,470,849 

102,022 ; 
98,077 ; 
10,442 ; 
675,336 : 
229,050 
.556,466 
; 940,315 ^ 

In 1900 

. 1901 

> im 

8,738 i 
9,292 I 
9,589 i 

21,670 ! 
22,739 ! 
23.522 

6,485 : 
6,4,55 
6,356 , 

30.803 

38,480 

30,467 

11,883.965 

12,842;i34 

11,007.635 

11,218,836 

12,205,749 

13,138,069 

665,129 

636,385 

869,566 


Tlio Swedish Post Office of oiir days is considered^ on the whole, 
as oecnpying a fairly liigh position in technical and a luiinistrative 
res])ee.ts. Its development during the last few^ decades is given statis- 
tically in Tal)Ies 157 — 150. 

The length of jwsfal Z/n/.s*. with regular highroad or railway vser- 
vice, increased he.tween 1SG8 and 100:? from 10,835 kilometers to 44,970 
kilometers, viz,, the highroad lines, from 18,250 kilometers to 32,885 
kilometers, and the railway lines, from 1.585 kin. to 12,085 kilometers. 
To this may further be added the steamer lines, whose length it 
is more difficult to (?aiculate, Imt which was estimated, in ^ 1902 at 
14,285 km. With this addition, the total length of postal lines amount- 
ed, in the year named, to 59,235 km., a figure which may be re- 
marked by the way pretty nearly to coincide with the total length of 
ail the roads of the kingdom. — The number of kilometers covered hff 
the mails is shown by Table 157. As will there be seen, nowadays no 
leps tlmi] ()0 % of *tlie total number of kilometers covered fall to the 
share ol the railroads, IG % t(f transport by water, and but 24 % to the high 
road-]>ost. 

The fixed or stationary post-offices, w^hich still in 1815 amounted 
to but 109, and in 18G1 were 248, increased in number to an extra- 
ordinary extent during 1874 and 1875 (cf. the historical summary 
given above), running up in these two years from 57G to 1,844. At 
the close of 1902 there were in the eountr3’' 2,819 fixed post-oflSces, 
of which 191 W’ere head post-offices and 2,G28 postal stations. At 
the date last mentioned there were, besides, in activity on the railway 
lines 274 traveling post-officesi of which 112 were managed by postal 
clerics (post coupes), and 1G2 by suhaltern officials (postilion coupes). 
On the steamer postal lines the public were served, during the sail- 
ing season of 1902, by 153 steamboat post-offices, intended, as a rule, 
only for the transmission of ordinary letters, post cards and par- 
cels, besides which, on the Packets, keeping up communications on the 
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Table 158. 

parrehy 

etc,, 

mailed. 

In millions. 



Oniiuarv' letters, 

li 

!/ 

YaJuablcs. 


Total. 

Average for 
the, years 

parcels, 

etc. 

H 




, , ^ iBterna- 

Inland. ' tional.* 

Total. 

, _ , - . Interna- 

(Inland. 

Total. 

Inland. 

! interna- 1 _ ; 

' tional. * 1 Total. ,[ 

1876-80 . .. 

48-59 : 7-54 

' 

5013 

2*03 

! 0 40 • 

3 09 

.51-22 

1 , 1 

8-00 : 50*22 1 

imm 

65-.9<;| 11-94 

77-.<*o 

3n:f 

i O oH 

396 

69-29 

■ 12-57 81-86 j 

1886.'90. 

9*2 28 ! 16 52 

IOS'75 

4*11 

08‘2 

4-98 

96 84 

17-34 113*68 ! 

1«!)1 95 

124-30, 20 22 

14452 

dTI 

1 01 

0-72 

13001 . 

21*23 151*24 ; 

1896 00 

200‘9H 24 48 

225 41 ■; 

8 14 

1-35 

049 

209 07 

25-83 ; 234-90 j 

In 1900 

235 Hi 27 99 

j 203 10 , 

9*24 

1-48 1 

1072 

*244 35 j 

2947 1 273*82 : 

. 1901 

258 24 : 31 75 

2!»0-99 

10-00 

1 60 ! 

11 66 

268-24 . 

33 41 i 301*65 ( 

» 1902 

292-18: 30-40 

I 322-58 :: 

XO 32 

. 1-63 f 

II 95 

:i02 5o ; 

3203 334-53 1 


sea post-line Trelleborg — Sassnitz. there was a special sea post-office 
at work. 

li 

Of the 2.rtn) fijfcd post‘Ojflcen existing in 1?02, there wt^re 515 in the tive 
northern Liius, 274 in the Laiis of Kopparl)erg and Vermland, 47 1> in the remaining 
districts of Svealand, 1,1 in GOtaland, Skane not included, which last-named 
province had 355. Thus, per thousand sq. kin., there (‘xisted in these tive divi- 
sions v)f the country, 2*o, 5 6, 13*3, 14*7, and 31*.'> fixed postal establishments. 
•These reIati>o figures are, of course, highest for the Liin of Mai in Ohus (40*2), and 
lowest for that of Vestcrbotten (l*o). The average for the whole kingdom was <)* 4 . 

The development of postal traffic^ with regard to the total number 
of letters and parcels, etc., dealt witti, is shown by Table 158. For the 
quinquennial periods 1876/1900 the average numbeu* of j)Ostal jiackets per 
head of the average population amounted to L3, 18, 24, 31 and 47 an- 
nually: for 1902 the figure was 64. Compared with that of the rest 
of Europe, the postal traffic of Sweden, in relation to the popuTation 
takes, perhaps, a middling position — being, on the one side, much 
higher than that of Ea.st-European countries, liiit^on the other hand, 
by no means reaching the heights attained by that of the great 
industrial and commercial nations, for it is a matter of general obser- 
vation that to a highly •develo 2 )ed commercial life, in the first place, 
the increase of postal traffic is due. — In the city of Stockholm the 
total number of letters, etc., delivered in 1902, amounted to about 340 
per head of the population. No less than 74 % of this number con- 
sisted of newspapers, the corresponding figure for the whole country 
being 53 %. 

Of the total number of letters, jiarcels, etc. passing through the Post Office 
in 1902, there were 95*2 7 mill, ordinary letters, 41*28 mill, post-cards, 17*80 
mill, book-post articles, 167*9 2 mill, copies of newspapers and magazines, 4*4 6 
mill, registered articles, 2*o.'j mill, insured letters, parcels, etc., l*oi mill, articles 
with trade charges, 3*48 mill, money orders, etc. The conveyance of newspapers by 
post presents an enormous growth; in 1868 the number of copies was but 5*7 5 
millions, but amounted in 1902, as we have seen, to 168 millions. — From a 

* Letters, parcels, etc., arrived and dispatched, together. 
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Table 159, Letters^ parcels^ etc., of value. Total amounts. 


Average for the 
years 

Articles 
insured. ^ 
Kronor. 

Articles with 
trade charges.* 
Kronor. 

Money 
orders. ‘ 
Kronor. 

Total. 

Kronor. 

Subscription 

money,® 

Kronor. 

1866/70 

385,262,297 

18,488 

1,275,477 

286 , 556,262 

519,038 

1871/75 

414,927,636 

112,242 

2,471,785 

417 , 511,663 

871,991 

1876/80 

ikX),674,206 

.348,177 

4,974,421 

605 , 866,804 

1,062,854 1 

1881/8.5 

i 684,790,151 

1.285,249 

: 10,412,696 

606 , 488,096 

1,172,104 

1886 90 

807,66il,169 

2.114,4:30 

14,467,256 

! 824 , 244,855 

1,414,820 : 

1891 9,5. . : ... 

927,9S)4.4:-52 

:J,1<H»,49.3 : 

; 24,227,:347 

955 , 331,272 

1,7:18,851 : 

1896/(X) 

1,1:K), 488, 96:3 

5,591,726 

46,089,775 ; 

1 , 182 , 170,464 

2,303,886 : 

In 39(X) 

1,224,970.722 

7,164.695 

68,229,396 | 

1 , 300 , 304.813 

2,652,886 i 

» 1901 

1.2.51.378, .528 

7,9<)4,888 

• 78.775,163 1 

1 . 338 , 118,579 

2,805,326 ' 

. 1902 

1,178.108.412 

8,922.617 

86,6;>4,3.56 i 

1 1 , 273 . 085,385 

2.878,506 : 


statistical ]>oiTit of view wo must remind the reader that» as regards the number 
of letters, parcels, (‘t<*., the articles are as a rule counted but Murinf? one week 
of every year, the annual figures being then obtained by multiplication. 

The rerevue and expenditure of the Post Office from the beginning 
of I8()f) is shown by Table 157. As may there be seen, the revenue 
gives a surplus, even if it be to no very great amount. In most other, 
countries, too, the revenue and ex])enditure of the Postal Departments 
usually ])retty well balance each other: the English Post Office distin- 
guishes itself by a large net profit, while, on the other side, th*.. Auie- 
ricaii sufiers from a serious deficit. • 

As regards the administrative side, it may be mentioned that the 
supreme direction of the ])Ostal system of Sweden is in the hands of 
the Qeneral Tost Office, which consists of a Postmaster General as chief, 
and — including a rejjresentative for the Post Office Savings Bank — 
of six other members. The permanent stall* appointed at the General Post 
Office Ti umbers at present 41 officers, besides which the Board is aided 
by 1 assistant for matters concerning the mail steamers, and about 60 
unestablished clerks. In the different divisions of the Board there are 
7 permanent and 7 extra porters, with fixed wages. 

The number of persons employed in postal district administration, 
at the fixed post-offices or on the postal lines, amounted at the close of 
1902 to 8,070, amongst whom may be reckoned: 3 postal directors, 5 
postal inspectors, 188 postmasters, 4 managers of united post- and tele- 
graph offices in Stockholm and Gothenburg, 34 controllers, 500 clerks, 
1,163 auxiliary clerks (of which number 149 were temporary assistants, 
receiving no salary), 2,628 managers of postal stations, 1,050 established, 
703 extra, and 661 reserve postmen, 968 rural postmen and, for the sea 
post, 11 persons for winter service, and 153 managers of the steamboat 
post-offices. 

^ Inland and for abroad. — * Inland and from abroad. — “ Money of Bnl>6cription 
received by the Post for the ai‘.coant of newspapers and periodicals. 
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To obtain a place as oflicial at the district administration or in the practical 
stTMce of the SAvedish Tost Office, the applicant is required to have matriculated 
or to have, at least, certiHcates of an equal knowlcdj;(o in Swedish, one foreign 
Jangnagp, geography and mathematics, and to go through a six months* course 
of training. During this coiii*so, the pupils must spend tJiroe months at a post- 
ofdce. to be lixed by the Central Postal Administration, in order to acquire prac- 
tice in post-office work, and three months* lor theoretical j^o^al studies at one of 
the post-offices in Stockholm, Crothenhurg, Malmo, Snndsxall or (irobro: after the 
close of the theoretical course the pupils are examined in presence* of censors 
appointed for the ])nrt>ose. — About 400 irontni are employed at the ]»08t-offices ; 
of the number, ‘J are postmasters, about 24o managers of j>ostaI stations, and 
the rest are post-ofliec t;lerks or auxiliaries. 


5. TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

The first signal telegraph (semaphore) in Sweden was erected in 
1794. In the autumn of that year an signal teleg^raph, constructed by 
A. N. Edelcrantz, was tried between the royal palace of Stockholm and 
Jbhat of Drottningholm, 10 kilometers (6 Eng. miles) distant. 

The telegraph erected — almost simultaneously with that of Chnppe in 
France, but on an indeptmdeiit system — proved so practical that, during the 
years following, new telegraph lines were established between Stockholm and 
various important points at the sea-cntrt4,nce to the capital, as well as at se- 
veral places on the west and south coasts of the country. The constructions 
mentioned, which to a great (jxterit were brought about by the necessity, during 
the war of 1808 and 1809, of a quick and secure signal-service, fell into decay, 
however, at the end of the war. It was only in 1836 that the government de- 
termined upon their rc-erectioii : a telegraph-corps . was established, uuder the com- 
mand of the chief of the Topographical corps, and received its regulations in 1838. 

The subsequent development, of the signal telegra])h ,was, however, of \ery 
short duration, in consequence of the discovery of the incoinparablj greater 
capability of electricity to convey communications quickly and safely, to great 
distances. After the introduction of the electric telcgi*aph, the signal telegraph 
stations were, by degrees, done away with, and at present there remain but three 
of them. 

The first electric telegraph line in Sweden was set up in 1853 
between Stockholm and Uppsala, after which, during the two fol- 
lowing years, new lines were put up from Uppsala, through Vester&s, 
Orebro, and Venersborg, to Gothenburg; from Stockholm through eastern 
Sweden to MalmO, and from Malmo to Gothenburg. As early as 1854 
Sweden was placed in telegraphic communication with the continent 
by a submarine cable in the Sound. 

The Swedish telegraphs in 1856 received a more permanent organi- 
zation by the establishment of the JRoyal Telegraph Department^ to which 
were entrusted not only the electric, but also the signal telegraphs. 
More or less thorough changes have, time after time, been made in this 
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Table 160. Telegraph service, revenue and expenditure,’^ 


Average! for 
the years 


Paid messages. 

I FiJi*ejfrn ^ 

j turuiinul. Transit. 


I Message! Bevenae. 
>not paid 


Expend 

ditufe. 


1861/6r> i 1(>0,474 ; riiUiJS 21,974 235,770 ! 578,830 508,481 

1866/70 1 320,995 ; 136,153 . .>1,154, 511,302 j 707,920 652,486 

1871/75 j 546,913 247,332 67.599 801,844! 1,105,777 911.125 

1876 80 1 574,377 301, 8GS i 79,o>SH 955,333 I 42,707 1,241,655 1,201,572 

1881 85 ! (U)8.632 425,316 ^ 135,861 ; 1,109,029 45.957 1,334,238 1,256,810 

1886/90 723,694 , 539, 5j50 : 175, iWdi 1,438,753 i 57,677 1.359,451 1,285,079 

1891/95 940.855 i 692,710 224,743! 1,858,308 i 92,621 i;43-2,240 1,336,847 

1896/00 1 1,10‘),001 I 842,361 328,380 | 2,270,742 | 165,117 1,707,220 i;420,952 

In 1900 1,252,848 889,216 364,25r! j 2,500,319 : 243,164 1,846,774 ! 1.513,471 

. 1901 1,293,912 912.6.54 472.871 1 2.579,437 I 234,393 1.891,281 i 1.570,073 

> li)02 1,237,905 971.375 347, c43 1 2,550,323 226.428 1,858,142 1 1,586,396 


nrgaiiization, partly in cejn^ecpioruio of an increase in tbe use of tele- 
graphic comniunication (this was especially the ease after the reduction 
,in the charge, for telegrams, in 1889) and partly — and chiefly — in 
consequence of the iiumense dev elopment of the telephone systeiy during 
the last decades of the 1 9th century. 

The telegraph net of the Department, at the close of 1902, extended 
to 9,5()() km. of lines and cables, and to 29,116 kni. of wires. Besides 
this, there are telegraph liTies running along all the railways, iritt .ided, 
in the first place, for the use of th^ railways themselves, tor ih& direc- 
tion of the traffle, but also, cas a rule, employed in forwarding tele- 
graphic despatches from the jmblic. The Telegraph Department runs 
wires ^ on about half of these pole-lines, which are kept up in common 
by the Department and the railways in question, and the length of 
which is included in the figures given above. 

The )'ailivay telrgraph net, at the close of 1902, extended to 7,486 
km. of lines independent of those of the Telegraph Department, and 
to 23,014 km. of wires: thus the total length of the telegraph net of the 
country, at the date mentioned, amounted to 17,052 km. of lines and 
cables, and 52,130 km. of wires. 

The number of telegraph offiees, at the close of 1902, amounted; to* 
181, of which number 4 had day-and night service; 109 had all-day 
service, 61 had partial day-service, and 7 were state telephone offices 
with complete telegram service. If to these we add 364 telegraph 
offices on the state railways, and 1,074 on the private ones, the total 
number of telegraph offices amounts to 1,619. 

To satisfy the public need of connection with the telegraph-net, 
so-called telegram rooms have been arranged, both at telephone con- 
necting-stations, and at private subscribers’ in the country, from whence 
the telegrams handed in are telephoned to the nearest telegraph office, 

* Railway telegraphs not included. — A krona = l lO shilling = 0 268 dollar. 
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Morse-division of the instrument room at the Central 
Telegraph Station in Stockholm. 


and telegrams received are sent to their addressees. In certain towns 
there are also telegram receiving-rooms^ intended only for telegrams to 
be despatched, which are sent on, by means of telephone, to the central 
telegraph office of the town. 
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The number of telegram rooms, at the close of 1902, amounted to 
555, and that of the telegram receiving-rooms to 82; thus the total 
number of offices where telegrams are received for transmission then 
amounted to 2,250. • 

As regards the travinmission of tehtgramti^ it may be mentioned that, during 
1902, the nuDihet' of inland telegrams aiyiounted to 1,237,905; of foreign, terminal 
telegrams from Sweden to abroad, to 452,065, and to Sweden from abroad, to 
519,310; and of transit telegrams to 347,043; or, altogether, to 2,556,323 
j)aid telegrams. Free telcgmins (official and meteorological) were transmitted to 
a total of 226,428, of which 163,339 were official, and 63,080 meteorological. 
The number of paid telegrams which only passed over the railway telegraph lines 
amounted, in 1902, to 133,445, Thus the total number of paid telegrams^ irom 
or to Swedish telegraph .stations, amounted {o 2,34 2,725, to which must }>e added 
the 347,043 which, via Sweden, were transmitted IxJtween foreign countries. 

The telegraph fee-^ received by Swediyi for the telegrams sent by the Tele- 
graph Department in 1902, iimouiit(‘d to 1,817,482 kronor, other receipts of the 
department came to 40,660 kronor. As the expenditure amoiinte«il to 1,586,396 
kronor, there wns, for that year, a surplus on th(‘ income of the Telegraph 
Department of 271,746 kronor. 

Th(^ Tel(‘gra|)h I)e])artment. which until April 1, 1900, subordinated 
to the Minist<*r of Finance.'^, was from that date placed under the Home 
De])artmcnt. The departmental Board consists of a chief, with the title • 
of director general, who has th(‘ sole right of decision, and four directors 
(one for the administrative division, one for the line, one for the tele- 
graph traffic, and one for thti telephone traffic division). Matters of 
current busines.s are decided bv the. directors, (iach in his depaHment. 
The staff is completed by 22 permanent officials and clerks, 14 auxiliary 
clerks, and 14 other unestahlished assistants, the whole staff of the 
Board* being 55 offic(*rs. 

The telegraph ojjice .staff at the close of lt>02, consisted of 4 directors, 
who arc chiefs of the four offices (Stockholm, (iolbcnlmrg, Malmo, and Sundsvall) 
whic'i have day and •night service; (»6 commissioners, and 312 telegraphists 
^(whereof 106 males, and 206 fenlales). Offices with all-day service arc directed, 
as a rule, by commissioners; offii‘os with partial day-service exclusively by female 
telegraphists. Thus the total i>ermanciit staff amounted to 382 persons. The 
imestablishcd office staff amounted to 90 male telegrajdiists and 347 female ones. 
4'Wt; whole staff at the l(degraph offices thus amounted to a total of 819 persons 
(26(; men and 553 women). The total number of telegraph messengers and porters 
at the offices, was 319 in all. 

In order to be accepted as a telegraphist, the applicant must have passed 
the final examination of a Higher State (-ollege — the university entrance ex- 
amination on the scientific line — or must prove himself or herself to he in pos- 
session of a corresponding amount of knowledge, and, moreover, must have gone 
through a four mouths’ course of training at the school of the Telegrai>h Depart- 
ment in Stockholm. 

For the supervision of the telegraph and telephone service at the 
.stations, the whole country, with exception of the towns of Stockholm, 
Gfiteborg, Malmo, and Sundsvall, is divided into four traflSc districts, 
each with a telegraph inspector at the head. 

Sweden. 64 
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Fur the rrtctfOH tnn/ muutitnamv uf tht‘ i<*le«;r;uth aiul telep},, . 
n<'is Sweden is divided into 0 line- distriels. in thr }■ mds (0* (I iij., 
dirt'i'lurs. In 100i\ 7(>0 men wt*n‘ 4*m|»loyed diiriiiiJf the .vinOT month 
and iihoiit 0O(» men during the summer munHi,-^ fur orertion and repni;-.^ 
Tiie Ttdegniph I)e])artnient has its <‘\vu {rn/ f:slft>f)s in Stoekholni f< ,* 
rlie manufaidrtre and rej)air of telograjd] artd telophtme parts, tin- nnnil».'] 
of hands (in 190 l^) being about 2ol. 


0. TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

Sweden has always stood -her gnunid with other countries, in 
regard to the teclinies of the telegraph syst<‘ni just d‘‘,siTi]KMh but, from 
one reason or another, it lias never n‘aeln‘d any high standpoint in 
extension and use of the telegrapli. Hut as to the trbphom, Sweden 

has not only adojited all the improvements maile in tlie sy.steni - in 

many ease^ originating them herself ■ hut, in a «{uantit ative respeet. 
has elfeeted sueh a develojunent that tiie telejihone syste u in Sweden 
has for many years been of greater extent, relatively t(» the population, 
tlian that of any other c(»nntry in tin* world. 

Ss\e(ien^s superiority in this rosjieet was tor a long time vers heei(i<Mj. Imring 
the laijf few years, however, the grosvth<>f the telephomj Ims not been <» great here 
as (luring ju’cvions decades. It is true that the state ich'plMun fias o rvtended, 
hut thifc has greatly liemi (.ceasioiufd }»y tht j urehase (»f pri vi.lr m t-. he-inc'; a liich 
ail derelopimmt ol private teleplioue acti\ity outside Stockholm and it^- ciinrous 
has eeas(!(l. To coiise(|uen(*e, a of cuiintries liavi gaiiied upon Swedim iu 

re.sp(5Ct to tiuj relative niiinber of telephone a}»j»aratus, ainl possibly is Sweden 
now' distaiie<,'d by the United States. 

At the eJo.^e of 19<io, then* were in Sweden about U>3,tM‘0 trlrjihoHf 
upparafnis in use, or about 19H for ev(*ry ten thousand inhabitants) 
As the figures for otlier countries are one or two years older, it cannot 
be safely determined whether Sweden still occupies the first place, but 
it may be said with certainty^ thaf it comjietes with tb(^ Ibreuuist, and 
that most other countries exhibit figures which are far below the 
Sw(^dish. The average figures for Europe scarcely amount to 2^) apjia- 
ratus fier ten thousand inhabitants, and even Great Britain and Ireland 
and Germany, which possess widely extended telephone communications, 
come to hut about 60, or less than on<^ third of that in Sweden. 

The telephone service in our country commenced in the form of 
private telephone companies, of which, however, the greiiter number were 
persuaded to sell their lines to the Staie after it had itself begun to 
set up telephones. The largest of the private companies, or the Stock- 
holm General Telephone Co., Ltd., still remains, however, within its 
domain, a competitor of, and one fully as strong as the State telephone 
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servic(% and i j\s, as a matter of fact, the mutual competition between 
these two (*s1 blishmimls which to a great extent explains the wonder- 
I'ui develojun* rit of tin* telephone in Swediui. 

The tii’st tekj|»hone n»‘t in S\v<‘deu was (•onstriic.te.d in ISRO by the Sfock- 
holm. Bill JJf'jihoni' do., IjiL Almost at the same time \v<Te set up tele- 
])lKme n<‘ls in Gotlienhnrg (IHKJ), Malnvb, and Siindsvall, and some other, smaller 
towns (in IHSI, or the yeur^ iminc*diat.ely following). In order to facilitate r,oin- 
inniiication Ixtween the government departiinmts in tin*, capital, another not was 
opened 1^81 in St<K;kiiolni by the l^tate trlpgraph iiepartment, which in t882 
set u}» tidephones in Ud<l(ivalla and Ilernhsand, besid^^s establishing several lines 
of coTnmuni(*atioii between telegrapli and private offices. 

Simnltaneonsly with these first installations and during the period immediately 
following, prtratf' tAe phone ctHHoriufiom .were constituted it may be said, at 
every place (d importance in the country. These associations, which contributed 
greatly to the d»'veIopment of the ^\^e^lish teh'phone system, were formed, as a 
rule, by a larger or smaller nuinln‘r of jansons in a towui or a district which 
for its own part felt rlic. iiecsl of tcleplvonic eonimunication. The otipital necessary 
for the common cxchangt.* was (awitrihutcd, a]>paratus, etc., were l»ought in common, 
but each memlHT jiaid for that jmrt of them whicli la* used, and, as a rule, each 
j)m* built and paid for bis own line. The management was carried on, often free 
of <^\)>eiise, by a committee chosen from among tin* members of the association, 
and as <*a<*h individual kejd his line in r<*i»air, tin* annual f(*es, neede(f only for 
fin; inaiuteuaiice of the cxclninge and it< rdli< jals. w»*re remarkably small. < 

In a number <»f large r bowrviT. I'ioUkI oojupaniea^ with a view t' 

]>rofits, uiid(Ttonk ftK- >eru!)'jr up, ct-., of tele]de-nes. 1 bat the fees in these ca^ • 
W(T<‘ ron'i<ler;.id\ iligber. wu'' a nuuicr of ctiuisr. so mneb the more as greater 
demand'-' v\ei-<' and* iij-.iii tbe-r erectiop^*^ in regard To technical < xct'llence. 

hi junctiiHi oi' .lie i; i.' at \arioU'- ]>Ia*’»s came about wliim rbe tecliniealities 
of riw s>rT.‘tn l*> de,grei*s remUn'eii e*mversat'on id gre;'.t(;r distances ]K)Ssible. lii 
most <*a (’>. the nocessai'N cupitai was obtaim'U b; subscription, and no re(* wa^ 
demamjefi ibr rim\ creation • mmi on greater rii^tam'‘>’ 

About ISP'i^ the prirati' telephone erect lou.s vvore ciiji-ubsted to have 
a length of kUoni. of line, and about ir.,()O0 ay)pa]atus in use. At 

that period tin* Slate lu^gau devote itself t(» telephont* o])eratious with 
giHujiter energy. At the close of 1903 the state tele}>hone system had 
about (I7,d()0 apparatus in use, the teh?p]ione companies of Stockholm 
34,800 a])paratns, and other private (‘ompanies possibly about 1,000 — the 
last iiamcMl tignrt* l)eing, however, uneertaiii. The total number of tele- 
phone apparatus in aJJ countries scarcely amounts to 4 nLilli«>ns, so that 
Sweden, with its 103,000 apparatus, possesses between 2 and 3 of the 
whole. The total length of line in Sweden may be t‘aleulated at about 
200,000 kilora., constituting a jiroportion of al)out 2 km. line to every 
apparatus, which is the same as in several other countries. 

The State Telephone. 

As we have mentioned before, the State had set u]) telephone nets, 
even if but on a small scale, as early as in the first half of the eighties. 
In 1883 and 1884, the State bought two of the largest s 3 ^stems in southern- 
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The ansxcering hoards, at the State Thelephone Exchange of Stockholm. (See v. 1015.) 
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lAiost Sweden, and these became the start hits for fairly large tele- 
phone nets in that part of the eountr)\ In order to support the fishing 
industry, whi(h at this time began to fhnirish in western Sweden, the 
State, j)artJy with aid from the loeaJ authorities, also there erected 
widely sj)read telephone comninnieafions. 

It was, however, not till tlie qiuv^ioii of carrying on erm versations 
at loua fh'sfancrs was teelinieally solved that the aeti\ity of the State 
beeame inort^ energetic. In 1S8D the first long line of comninnieation, 
that })etween Stoekholm and < lotlienlmrg, was ojMuied, reju'eseiiting a 
distance of kiloin., and, in the same inea.snre lliat several similar 

long lines were eoii'strmd-ed by the State, also the local nets came into 
its possession, partly by purchase, partly by mwv creetions, not only 
along the eliiof highways but als<» in more remote ])arts of the country, 
— which nets, by means of lim^s of lesser length, were brought into 
conneetion with tln‘ trunk lin(*s between the large e(‘ut(Ts. 

Between 'isoo and the State lele])hone net grew^ from !:?(» 

exchanges to 1,2^11. The total miml>er of apparatus has simultaneously 
increased from I.ltV) to h7,(>2(), and the length of line from 12,780. 
to about 140,000 kilometers. 

. Rcsp(H‘tinjj the fee ]Mid by juivate persons for tclcjdioiH^ conuiumication, it 
amounts in most ]»laccs to oO kronor (2 i lb .v//.) annually, to which must be added 
an entrance foe of bO kronor, onc(* for all. In a numb(‘r of j)lacis the ha* is, how- 
(jver, somewhat higher, but is there usually reduced aft(‘r H\(‘ years* subscriid.ion. 
\o aminal fee is clmrged for couversatioi^ on the* long lines, but tla; rigid to tlunr 

is tree to everv subscriber u]k»u i>aymcut of a s]>eci.d fci-. cousistinii of tl»e 
following amounts calcnlattul u]M)n the real bnigtli of tlu; lines of commiuiiitation : up 
to a distance of, at most, 100 kilometers, lb ore; then to 2b0 km. at most, JiO Ore; 
to (jOu kin. at most, 50 ore; tlnm b) 800 kni. at most, 7b ori^; to 1 uOU km. at 
most, 1 krona; to 1,200 kiii. at most, 1 kr. 2b on;; to 1,400 km. at most, 1 kr. 
50 ore; to 1,(100 km. at most, 1 kr. 75, and, for greater flistaiie.es, 2 kronor, all 
for a conversation lasting vl minutes. * For every follow! perifai of«.‘l iniiiutfjs 
begun, tin; same fee has to ht; jiaid. JH.qwe^s-coiinensdtioits^ whicli iJiave,' by 
degrees, become more and more customary during business time proper, arc (diargfjd 
double the ordinary special fee, and, on lines vvliere no fee is for ordinary 

conversations, the ordiiiaiy S]»ec4al fee as given above. Seru's-conversatiouSy that 
is to say, regularly recuiTing conversations which are carried on nt certain lionrs, 
arc charged as express-conversations, with an (;xcej»tion for -preva ,'ieiies-r.onver‘ 
ttationSy which ]»ay the ordinary single special fee. A charge of 25 bre Ol.'s d.) 
is made when sending for a person by siiecial messengen* for telepboiuj conversation. 
Ill general, a s]>ecial charge of 10 Ore (ll;i c/.) is mad(! for conversations at puhlif* 
telejihone stations. At certain exchanges, too, special charges an? made for night 
conversations. 

Progress in technical matters lias been quite (;onsidorablc, and some peculiari- 
ties of the Swedish' lines deserve to be i»ointod out. All the lines, even those of 
subscribers, are double, and the State has avoided the system of having several 
exchanges in every district, so that even the most extensive local nets have the 

* Thus, up to (52 Kng. miles 2 d.\ then to 155 miles 4 d.\ to 373 miles 7 d.\ to 497 
miles 10 d.; to (>21 miles 1 nh. 1 d.-. to 745 miles 1 sh. 5 d.\ to 8(»9 miles 1 sh. 8 d. : to 
994 miles 1 sh. 11 d. ; for greater distances 2 sh. 2*, a d. 
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lines of all the subscribers running to one united exchange and being attended 
there. The ^^Call-distributing-system^ invented by Mr. J. A, Aven, of the State 
Telephone in Stockholm, permits of a call being expedited by the telephonist for 
the moment oceujyiefl^ and has given very good results as the two greatest 

(‘xchanges where it is used. Underground conduits of cement blocs — originally 
inYf iited by Mr. C. A. Uultman., director of the State telephone exchange in 
Storkliolm and afterwards introduced at seYeral places abroad — are used to a 
great extent. * 

Till IIHK), the Riksila;]^ ha- votfd money for the* erection of the trunk 
lines, but for olhers, loai's of pnlilio funds liave been ein])lov(^d, obtained 
Jit the usual reie of interesi, and 1o be sunk, as a rule, in a shori ])eriod 
(12 years). Tln^ linaneial result of the lelepbotie operations of HV ate 
is shown by the following’ figun^s. Since tlie b(‘ginning of the State 
lele])hon(‘ system uj) to l!K)2 inclusive, the gross receipts have amounted 
to kronor of wdjich 1 (>.524,1 7f> kronor wtTe used for working- 

cxpens(‘s, jind 2,41 (5, kronor have been ])aid as inlert^st on capital. 
The snr]>Ius, 15,(15.4,911 kronou has Ixvn employed, ])artly to the amortiza- 
tion of loans (5,()7l>,5()0 kronoi ), and partly to the extension of the tele- 
p}ion(‘ m*1 (!>,. ‘177.411 kronur). 

From 19(K» th(* StJite Teb\graph and Telephon(^ systems ot^ Sweden 
Imve reeeivcMl a new organ izjition. The main features of this organiza- 
tion are: that tlie telegraph and telephone .services have been completely 
amalgamated, that the jK’Counts for the two services are kept jointly, 
that the (\stab]ish«xl stidf has been considerably augmented, that loans 
of public funds are. to be em ployed* also for the construction of telephone 
IrtittL lines, that the loans are taken for longer periods (20 years, as a 
rule), and that tlie net jirofit of the telegraph and telephone service 
has ttt go to the Exc.he(]uer Department. 


Private Telephone Companies. 

• 

We Juive already (p. lOlO) spoken about tlie origin of the.se com- 
panies in Sweden, and how the greater nunibi'r of tbeni afterYvards 
jiassed into the ]>ossession of the State. It now remains to give, a short 
ac<*ount of the largest and iiio.st important of the ]>rivate eompanies 
still remaining, or those in Stockholm. 

The private teiejihone lines of Stoekholiu are, at the present time, 
in the hands of two companies which work together, the Bell Company, 
previously mentioued, being the elder of the two. 

The Hell Coinpanif wjis formed in 1880, principjilly with American capital, 
juid used at lirst only Aineric-sui material. Its fees were pretty high (IGO ki-oiior 
in the City proper, 240 — 280 kronor in the rest of Stockholm*). The prices 
produced competition, Jiud so the Stockholm General Tehphone Co., Ltd. (Stock- 
holms Allmiinna Telcfonaktiebolag) was formed in 1883, upon the initiative of 

* A krona = 110 shilliiig or 0'2riS dollar. 
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//. 7 ; Ceder»p'en, C. n mm (iciserving of exoowlingljr great pr^»o for wj,. , 
he bas done for the devolopiiiont of the telephones in Sweden. Tie fee of <ii(' 
f' .w eoinpiiny for a jirivate line was fixed at 100 kronor (£ 5**^#) for the wlmif' 
,w Srorkliolru (wliirh was to be iiirreased to 120 krt^nor (0 i 18 jyA.) whcti t!i,. 
Muml^er of subscribers rea<'hed 1.500). A still lower fee was rendmul possilil,. 
])y tbo cuiiploynieiif of an autoinatk switch apparatus, iiivtuited by Cedorgren and thp 
iiianufaeiurer .L. .1/. Erirsaov in Stockholm, by ineurts of which several (as majiv 
as 5) subscribers, dwellin.ir in the same neighbourhood, could have the same line tit 
the exchange. The fee was then tixed .0 a minimum of 80 kronor. During the cours< 
of the next few^ years fbese prices by dtign‘cs wtTc brought to their jiresent low 
point (see l)elow). Ihnii e(uupanies (onriinied to grow until 1885, when Stock- 
holm was, both relativel) and absoInrel\, tin* richest in telejihones of any town 
in the world. After that tilin', the number of tin: snbst'ribers to the Hell Company 

sank lower and lower injti], at tin' elose of the decade issi tin* (lemtral Tele- 
plioin’ (o. ]uircn.i-('d the greater nufnlH'r of irv shaiv< .md. in 1S02, the net of 
the l>ell Co. w..- eiianged to a local sxstfun m a p.jri <>■ The tewn called n.vter- 
maim. In at wlios« its t-uhserifje:- in t)-:': di-V-iet numbered more 

tlian -J.-ooi'. till' Hi .’I Co. pureba^ed from ;}»«• etii' i- e.o:.; it-' fd.infs for limited 
calls in otiicr natt.s ni Me- town, and it new ''•eeu"- :»< ft,!.'' a promising future 
before it. 

77ff' J {'lepfiMh* f (). eejo»nne<i pirn ‘,tp'di\ Alreadx after 

abou^ si \ xi'ars of acti\if,\, it inoi . 0,000 'ubseriber- and Inol niaiiag<'d, during 
th(j same p ioxi. to connect twehe countiw towns with the capital lo nlean^ of the 
tclophone, lud, In^sides, <Mrned on teb'phone oiMjrarion< in two more <lisranr ('onntry 
towns — SOderliamn, with ilu' siirronmling district, ami .)r»nk())dTig. The company 
also entertained tlm ido'a of en'cting long-distance lims to (rothenlmrg. Malmo, 
ami Suiidsvall. but the (Joverninent refused lo grant concession to the apjdicatiou 
made in 1888. In ri'turn for a concessioii (for which, se^* la'Iow) rt'ceived May 1, 
1891, tlM? company lumnd itself to sell fo the state all the (Tections it had set 
up outside the di.strict (.‘om'edcd to it of 70 kilomete rs in radius from I lie center 
of Stockbolm, and not to <arrv on reb.*i)bone business outside of this district. 

During^ the whole jioriod of* its exi.'^tence. the eoinjmny has paid 
watebtiil h»^ed to all inventions and improvements reisjieeting the tele- 
phone and has introdneed them into its telejihone iioi; with praij?4e\vorthy 
celerity. It began, for instance, already id the spring of 1884 (probably 
as the first in Europe) to <*mploy the multiple-board, s(*t up metallic 
circuit lines in a country town as early as 1888, and, during the years 
1892,93, changed the whole of its great Stockholm net into a double- 
lined one. During 1889 the company apjdied for permission to lay 
down underground cables in the streets of the cajjital, but it was only 
in 1895 that it c^ould begin with the execution of the work, which is 
now completed. By this means it will mostly be possible to av^oid the 
damages occasioned to the telephone net time after time, by snowstorms, 
chiefly in Stockholm where the clu.sters of wires are very large. In 
1891, an attempt was made to introduce a subscription of 10 kronor 
annually (11 shillings!) plus a fee of 10 ore (lb's d.) for each conversa- 
tion from a subscriber’s apparatus, but the attempt proved to be so 
economically unfavourable that it had to be abandoned after a couple 
of years. 




Expedition hall at tlie prineipal Exehnage of Hu General Telephone Company of Stockholm. 
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Rural telci)lione line. 

The Bell TrlejtJume Co., which lies free co-tniftii* with tlie (icnenil T(^Ie- 
phorie C/)., receives, us wt^ liuve mentioned, only suhscrilM-r< liviiiji; in Stockholm. 
Its subscription fee is 30 kronor (i *J) for pri\;itc, end 15 kronor (• '1^,2) for 
business premises, to which in both cases, as a ruh‘, must ho. adchid an (Mitrance 
fee of 10 kronor (11 ah.), 'Phis annual fee entitles the siibscrilKtr to free con- 
versations with those subscribers of the other comjiany wIiom^ nanu's are ntarkiid 
with a star (i star-subscribers*; see below) ami, besid(^s, to lOo fr(>e conversations 
per quarter to the other subscriliers in both couijianies; for every additional 
coinersition asked for froin this atqiaratus a jiaymcnt rof li) ore (* 1 * a is 
made. On the other hand, tin; subscribers have the full rij^ht of receh'hnj an> 
number of messages. The comiiany has six small exchanges in dillerent jiarts of 
the town. The number of the subscribers on l)ec*ember 31, 19o;}, amounted to 
11,48*1. The staff, at the end of 1903 consisted of 95 ojierators, 7 liclonging to 
the office staff, 1 civil engineer, and 29 porters and workmen, a total of 132 
persons. The subscribed capital amounted to 1,000,000 kronor, and G % on this 
was received by the shareholders for 1902. 

Tfw General Telephone Co. has subscribers both in and around Stockholm, 
embracing a district with a radius of 70 km. from the Stortorget (Great Square) 
of Stockholm. In accordance with the fifty years’ concession, mentioned above and 
dated May 1, 1891, the com]>anY possesses the right, within that district, of erecting 
telephone lines alojig the jiulilic highways and across groiiml belonging to the State. 

The company has three exchanges within Stockholm, imssessing on December 
31, 1903, 18,081 subscribers’ lines, and, within the conceded district, 152 exchanges, 
which, at the same time, had 5,198 subscribers’ lines. The total of subscribers 
was thus 23,279. If we add to this the number of subscribers to the Dell Tele- 
phone company, the systems of the two collaborating compani(5s on the date 
mentioned embraced no less than 34,760 apparatus. 
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In the General Tele- 
phone Co., where every 
subscriber has the ri^ht 
to iinliinited calls, the 
fee for direct connection 
is HO kronor (£ 4“;r)), 
and for simply combined 
connection (that is a 
connection which is so 
combined with anot)i(;r 
that both (Miinoc aimul- 
tmteouslff rail for a i‘on- 
veraation), Go kronor, 

(( 3‘,:0 to whicli for 
l>otli inust l)e added an 
<mtranc.e fee of .aO kro- 
nor when the former 
tenant has not left bc- 
liind him an ajijiaratns 
and tclejdionc line, if a 
sn)»scribcT with direct 
connection wishes to be 
marked with a stai’ 
in the subscribers’ list, 
rcadvi]!^ thereby the ad- 
vantaj'C'. of the siib^eri- 
b(*rs to the iiell 'INdc'- 
])bone Co. baviim t'me 
con\ersation with him - 
the yearly tee for this is 
•JO kronor. These star- 
subserilx’rs" a monnted, on 
l)eeeniber .‘51, 1003, to 
more than Sub- 

scribers ojitside Stock- 
lioln: ])ay TiO kronor annually, besides a yearly sum of 10 to lo kronor for th(‘ 
• S(‘rviee. I’lie entranet? ter then depends u]»on the lenj^th of the line and amounts 
to 10 kronor for tlu^ first kilometer, and 40 kronor for each successive kilometer. 

The com]>any lias lately erected a new exchange which v.... receive 
JO, 000 subscribers. The staff consisted, on December .‘51, 1 003. of .342 operhtors, 
.GO persons on tli(^ office stiff, 17 civil a. o. engineers, and J43 porters and 
workmen, or a total of 058 persons. Since the company was formed, a dividend 
of 8 % has biuni i>aid annually upon the joint capital (now 2,700,000 kronor): no 
higher dividend must he obtained for its telephone business in Sw^eden, according 
to the regulations for this company. 

The total value of the Doll Telephone Co. net amounts to about J, 200,000 
kronor, and of the General 'relephoue Co. one to about 8,000,000 kronor. 

The whole net of the two Stockholm (j^^)anies is double-lined 
and, at present, one of the largest town -nets 4^^he world with metallic 
edreuit. Aerial cables are still used to a great extent (58 km. length 
of cables; 5,061 km. length of lines), but the underground cables are, 
however, preponderant (148 km. length of cables; 32,234 km. length of 
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lines), to which mast be added 2»5 km. length of lines in submarine 
cables. The total length of the I>are wire lines amounts to 3,531 km. 
within the capital, and the length of Iine.« outside the town to 12.S:?7 
km. The length of the M*ires is, of course, the double. 

I'he General Telephone Go. uses iiistrurnenls an<l office furniture 
exciusivelv of Swedish uuiuufacturej the Bell Tele])lu)ne Co. does so to 
tlie greate.'^t extent. 

At present, negotiations are going on l)et\\cen the State and the 
Conij)anie.'< concerning free co-trafHc and exedjange of subscribers and 
Jim*s in order to create a better eo-uperation ijctwcen the nets. 

Duriiijr the last frw yejirs the iJencral TeJepln>m‘ To. has (‘Mended its ope- 
ration? outside of Sweden, tlii^ (‘ompuwy sending in a t(‘nd(T in rcsjxnjse to a eom- 
jx'tition advertized l>y the Kiissian government rc^juicting the ere(‘tion of telephoruN 
in the five largest citi(^< of Riis.sin, *wit}i tin* result that tin* Udephone sorxicc 
ier IS yeni> in Moseov. and Warsaw wa*-’ handed over to two liinit(‘d eonipani<^s, 
ill wliieh tin* (General relephonc <'o. Inis entered as a partner and as tin* tirli- 
nieal leader. In ]\los(*o\\ tin* tele|»hone work is carried on by the Strfdi.'ih-.Dtoiish- 
Rai^^ilan I'i'Jty^hoiie < 0.. and in Warsaw h\ the TAephone ( 0.^ 

IjJ, The iiianagMig diri'.ctor in both these conipaiii(*s is II. T. Ct'dergren. In 
aceoi dance with the p^o^isiOlls of the concession now in fora*, the coiajuuiies have 
purchased * the telephone plants foriin*rly set up in tin*, two towns mentioned, by 
•the International Bell Telephom^ Co., and thes(! are (*alculat(*-d to he entirely nj- 
constructed at the imd of 11M)4 in ai'cordance with th(.^ present standpoint of tele- 
phone technics. The capital required for the two compani(?s is calculated to he: 
for that in Mosew 15*4 millions of kronor (for lOijiOo subs(Tibers), and for that 
in Warsaw d*? millions of kronor (for UkOtM) subscriliers). 


Finally, the following figures may be given for a eoniparison l)etwe(‘n 
the development of the telephone system in Stockholm and that of some, 
large citie.«! in other countries. According I 0 the latest data to hand, 
the figures are as follows. 


J*()pulation. 


Stockholm iJ02,000 

San Francisco 340.0(X) 

Berlin 1.7004)00 

New York 1,800,000 

Chicago l.H00,(K)0 

Paris. 2.540,000 

London 4,400,000 


Tcle])honc •• 
apparatus. 

l):o., per 
10,(KX) *mhM». 

20,000 

960 

24,001* 

706 

37,t)00 

218 

27.000 

150 

Id.OOO 

100 

18,000 

71 

20,0(X} 

47 


Thus Stockholm has not only a greater number of telephone appa- 
ratus in proportion to its population than any other city, but its 
absolute number only falls below that of Berlin and is on a level wdtb 
the number of apparatus used in New York. 



\IV. 

CREDIT AND INSURANCE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


1. THE ROYAL MINT. 

Since gold is Ihi* tender and the standard of value in 

tin* country. The monetary unit is 10 kronor in gold, and the counting 
unit is I krona, whicli is divided into 100 ore. Of gold there are struck* 
coin ])ie(*eH of '20, 10 , and o ki onor. The allo}^* employed consists of 
gold and ^/io cop])er. One kilogram of pure gold is coined int : 2 /‘^o 
kronor. A twenty kronor piece shall consequently contain 8*064 grams 
of fine gold and liave a gross weight of 8*0600 grams; thtj rest of the 
coin pieces are to have a percentage of ]mre gold and a weight in this 
same proportion. For the subsidiary coins silver and brrmze are used. 
Of afllver are struck pieces of 2 kronor, I krona, 50, 25, and 10 (ire. 
The silver used is an alloy of silver and copper (Vn> silver and 10 
copp(*r for 2 and 1 krona; silven* and ’‘,'10 copper for 50 and 25 Ore; 

^ 10 sil er and ^Vio copper for 10 Ore). Of bronze (05 % of copper, 4 % 
of tin, and 1 % of zinc) are struck pieces of 5, 2, and 1 ore. 100 kronor 
in two-kronor pieces, one-krona pieces, and fifty-ore pieces are to con- 
tain i>O 0 grams of silver; the percentage of silver in 25 and J^) ore 
pieces is somewhat less. 

With respect to remedy — or the grciilest deviation allowable above or below’ 
the i>ercentagc and gross weight determined by the coinage law — there is the 
following regulation. Gold coin: reiiiedv of fineness is 1' 2 pro niille of the 
gross weight for all gold coins; remedy of w^eight is fixed for every particular 
j)iece as well as for a greater number thereof; the former is fixed to 1^2 pro 
inille for the twenty kronor piece, 2 pro inillc for th e ten kronor piece, and a 
pro mille for the five kronor piece; the latter to for every weight of 10 

kilograms (— ^,'2 pro mille). — Silver com: reme^i^^f fineness is 3 pro mille; 
remedy of weight is 3 pro mille for the tw*o-kronor piece, and 5 pro mille for 
the oiic-krona piece; for the rest it is calculated per kilogram of coin and is 
fixed to 6 pro mille for fifty-Ore pieces, 10 pro mille for twenty-five Ore pieces, 
and 16 pro mille for ten-ore pieces. 
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The coining is t?xeciifcd at fhe Royal Mint. It is free to all to deposit 
iiold there for coining into 20 and lo kroner pieces. As a rule, the gold depo- 
sited shall consist of* gold suitable tor coinage, and, as a whole, not be of a lower 
percentage than 900 thousandths. (»old not tilling these requirements is also ex- 
(*ej>tlonally acctqdod. (toM bullion as well as foreign coin is accepted. If the 
value of the gold deposited amounts to ’ 2 million kronor at the least, the coining 

is done for the account of the owner.* If the value be lower, it is left to the 

Director of the Mint to accept the gold, redeem it in cash, or WTite out a certi- 
ficate for it, which is redeemed by the Dank of Sweden. (lold lots of a lower 
value than 50d kronor are not accepted, in all these cases, the coining cx])eMscs 
(reductions in coinage-charges are granted) are to he j>aid with ', 4 % for 20 
kronor pieces, and V*'» foe D) kronor ]neces; when rcmeltiiig or toughening of 
the gold delivered for coinage is necessary, the exptmses for those are also to he 
comi»ensated. Any one desiring to have gold bullion t^xchangod for gold coin, has 
to give it in to the Iloyal Mint for the account of the Bank of Sweden, in which 
case the Bank of Sweden has to redeem it to a value of 2,480 kronor ]K*r kilo- 
gram of tine gold, with a deduction of ^ 4 % of the coining expenses together with 

certain fees for* toughening, if necessary; still the principals of the Bank of Sweden 
may, when they find it reasonable, exempt tho owner from the coining charges 
or some jjart thereof. — 0 kronor pieces are coined only for tin; ai*count of the 
State and the Bank of Sweden. Silver and bronze are mined only for tlie account 
of the State. 

f 

The gold coins naturally arc^ legal tender for an unlimited ainoimt. 
The token coins hax’e the same paying value only in relation to the 
State; private persons, on the other hand, are not obliged to accept in 
one payment a greater amount than 20 kronor in one and two kronor 
pieces, ,5 kronor in smaller silver c<)^n, and 1 krona in bronze eoin. 

In the I’ublic Treasury, as also in the and branch offices of tin; 

Bank of Sweden in Gotlienhurg and in Maliiio, every one may get any amount of 
subsidiary coins, divisible, with lo kronor, exchanged for gohl coin. The Bank of 
Sweden has the same right in relation to the State. 

Twenty and ten kronor pieces cease to he legal tender to private j>ersons 
when they have lost more than hs %, and to tin; State wj^cii tin y haw3 lost more 
than 2 % of their gross weight. The five knmo]; piece loses its j^roperU; of being 
legal tender to i»rivate persons when it has lost more than 0'». of its weight, 
and to the State when it cannot b(^ seen whether it be coined for the account of 
th(! hingdom. Token coins cease to Ixj legal tender to private j)ersons when the 
design has become indistinct and to the State in the same ease as for five kronor 
jdeces. Coins that have c<*ased to he legal tender to private; i>ersons may be re- 
ceived at certain Government offices and at the Bank of Sweden. Similar coins 
as well as silver ones having lost 4 % or more of their gross wTiight shall be 
melted down w'he.n they come into tin; Public 'freasury. 

Sweden and Denmark entered into a monetary convention May 27, 
1S73, to which Norway acceded October 10, 1S75. According to this 
convention, all three countries have the same monetary system with 
essentially the same regulations. 

The coin of each country has tin; same monetary value in the two other 
c.ountri<;s as in its own. Kach country is bound to accept from the Public 
Treasury of the other countries such coin provided with its stamp, as is legal 
tender only in relation to the State. From the Public Treasuries of the other 
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(‘ountrics, each country is likewise bound to redeem with gold coin any amount 
of its own token, divisible with 10 kronor. On the other hand, there is no 
limitation as to the amount in the right of issuing subsidiary coins, either in the 
convention or in the Swedish legislation for the currency. 

The convention ceases to he in force after one year’s notice, with the* pro- 
vision, h<»w’ev(;r, tliat Ok; regulations just mentioned with regard to the obligation 
of th<‘ countries to redeem coins worn and token coins, are to remain in force 
two years after the c<'asing of the convention. 


Tho Assay Office. 

By th(* Royal Assay aei of lleeeiiiber 7, 1752, which is still in 
force, with addeiida and (ducidations subsequently made, a public assay 
of the standard of all g^old and silvetr articles manufactured in Sweden 
was ])rescrU>(*d by law, and for lliis purj)ose the Assay Office in Stock- 
holm was Minuiltam‘()usly instituted. ’ 

Agr(*e.ahle to this, it is not allovviMl to manufacture or sell gold articles of a 
standard lower tlian 7'»o oo ime gold, and silver articles of a standard lower 
than SI 2*:) tine silv(U‘. 

Of gold articles, three different standards of linem^ss are assay- marked, viz., 
gold of 2.*’) carats (ducat gold), of 20 carats (pistolctt gold), and of 18 carats, 
(crown gohl), and of silver artich^s only one standard, (iold of tw^enty-three 
carats shall contain at biust OOP eo of gold, of twenty carats at least ®/ou. 
and gold of eighteen carats at least 760 ‘^oo of gold; silver shall contain at least 
K12 t» of silver, ^ 

Articles delivercul for assaying must bo furnished with certain maVks, viz., 
tile mark of tlie inanufai'turer, of the place of manufacture, ami of the year of 
manufactuni (from 1760 inclusive), and for gold also a stamp showing the yield 
of linp metal. 

'riie assay-mark, wliich consists of three crowns on a blue blazoned liack- 
ground, is stamped on the Stockholm articles at the Assay Office, subsequent to 
examinatir.il, and in tho ])rovinces immediately on jiresentatiou, by town magistrates 
or by 'I’sons siiecially ajijHiinti^l, when samples of them arc taken and later on 
sent in to the .Assay Office, where tliey arc examined, the manufacturer being 
responsible acc.ordiiig to law for the fineness stated. 

For tlie staiiqiing with assay-mark is charged a duty of 6 Ore (0*7 i<,) per 
gram of gold, and .-5* a a kronor (2^^* per kilogram of silver, when the articles 
are of a certain fineness* fixed for each different kind, and ilouble this amouut 
if the articles arii found to he of a fineness intermediate between that fixed for 
them and the ]»reviously stated lowest yield of tine metal respectively. Some minor 
articles of gold and silvm* are (exempted from this stamping with the assay-mark 
and the duty, hut these articli^s must on ])emilty of the law', in case of an assay 
being executed, contain at the least the above stated lowest fineness. 

No other gold and silver articles are allowed to be iitqwrted into Sweden 
than such that contain tlu? above stated lowest fineness for the Swodisli articles, 
in consequence of which all such articles imported shall be sent to the Assay 
office for examination, and, in case they hold the lowest fineness allowed, bo 
stanqied with the assay-mark, against the duty charged for the home article, 

* This yield is for gold of tweiily-three carats 976 "oo, for gold of twenty carats 
840 ‘V 00 . for gold of eighteen carats 757 "oo, and for silver 820 "/oo. 
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besides which for these articles there is charged a fee for every assay necessary 
to be made. The articles not holding the fixed fineness' must be re-exported. 
The import of foreign gold and silver articles seems to have been prohibited uiitiP 
1826, and their assaying to have commenced in 1832. * 

•.An account of gold and silver articles assayed in Sweden ever since the 
commencement of the assaying in 1754, is given in the Table on page 885. 


2. BANKING. 

The Bank of Sweden in former times. 

The first bank in Sweden — the .so-called Palmstruch Bank — re- 
ceived its charter in Ibod. It consisted of two departments: the one 
(the hank of exchange) for the current account business (being forbidden 
to lend out deposited money or to credit any ])erson with an amount which 
had not been deposited) — the other (the bank for loans) for the pur- 
pose of lending on securities (real estate, certain goods, and other valu- 
ables) and receiving dej)Osit.s on interest. In 1661, the bank commenced 
to issue notes. 

Through mismanagement the bank soon becanu^ insolvent, and bank- 
ruptcy^ could not be avoided, although the State came forward to helj), 
among other things, declaring its notes to be legal tender and gua- 
ranteeing their payment. In the place of this bank a State Bank was 
established in 1668 — the »Bank of the Estates of the Realm*, now 
the Bank of Sweden (Sveriges Riksbank) — which was to be solely 
managed by the Riksdag (the Government being withheld from all 
connection with the bank). Its business should be of the ^me kind 
and managed on the same principles as the afore mentionedrtPalmstruch ' 
Bank, but with the absolute prohibition to issue paper-currency. How- 
ever, in 1701, the bank obtained the right of issuing notes. 

At first the amount of pai»er-currency in circulation was but small, hut after 
notes of a small value were permitted and when the hank with the purpose of 
promoting the trades, managed its loans in too lilxTal a manner, the issue of 
j)jiin3r increased excessively, with the result that the hank in 1745 was obliged 
to suspend payment of the notes. In connection with the reformation of the 
(!urrency in 1776 (when copper ceased to be the chief metal and silver became 
the country’s only metallic standard), the hank again took up the payment of its 
notes, which it then reduced to about half their nominal value. 

Soon, however, the money system became again disordered. When the 
State, as a result of the war^\gainst Russia in 1788/89, found itself obliged 
to raise a new loan, the Riksdag took over the administration of the Stath 


* In 1832, also gold and silver articles of lower fineness than that above stated were 
allowed to be imported, and were stamped with a special assay-mark. 
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<icbt8, the management of which was left to a Board exclusively subordinating 
under the Kiksdag — the National Debt Board. In order to get the State the 
* necessary means, this Board was authorized, among other things, to issue notes 
und practice a sort of banking business. These notes, however, soon fell in value, 
whereas tlie notes issued ])y the Bank kept their original value. It was decided 
in 1802 that th<* Bank should cash with its own notes those issued by the National 
Debt Board, after the average rate of the latter (^/a of the nominal value). Partly 
for these reasons, partly as a result of loans to the State, during the war 1808/09, 
the ^condition of the Bank was so weakened that the value of the notes consider- 
ably declined. After many years of deliberations one succeeded, in 1830, in 
bringing order into the money system, and at the same time it was decided that 
the Bank should again resume payment of the notes with silver, but only at ®/8 
•of their nominal value, which approximately corresponded to the market value of 
the notes. About tlie close of 1834, this decision was i)ut into execution. From 
that time, the State bank-notes have always remained redeemable. 

As already mentioned, the loan business of the Bank of Sweden consisted 
originally in loans on mortgage and lombard loans. 'J'he former gradually became 
loans on a long lease. Loans on )>orsonal security practically* tirst came into 
existence after 1802, when the National Debt Board had concluded its afore- 
jnentiom*d banking business. For the last named loan business a special establish- 
. inent was instituted in connection with the Bank — the State Discount — which 
in the coinmenceinent >^as an association between the Bank and private share- 
holders; in 18U> the latter, how^ever, were excluded. The real discounting business 
did not, however, ileve.lo]) until after 1830, and from that time the loan business 
the ilank was gradually transformed into better conformity with rational banking 
princii)lcs. Thus, for exaiuide, in 18G4, the mortgage business of the Bank ceased 
uiid was transferred to the (teneral Mortgage Bank. 


The Origrin of Private Banks. 

At the eoiielusioTi of the IKth centiirv and the beginning of the 19th 
some Discount institutions were established, which were managed by 
the Riksdag together with private persons, and afterwards Discount 
4)ffiv;es were established in some of the larger towns, privately and 
su])ported Sy the Stale Bank. These estal)lishmt‘nls had to give up 
their work on account of their failing successfully to fill the places of 
well organized credit institutions. In 1823, a special Committee of the 
Riksdag expressed tlie desireabieness of all credit work being carried on 
by private persons instead of by the State. In conformity with the 
<*conomical views of the time, it was considered that only in this way 
were to be expected the care and attention necessary for a credit institu- 
tion. On the basis of this principle the committee brought forward a 
bill., accepted by the Riksdag and resulting in a Royal Proclamation 
of January 18, 1824. Herein the establishment of Private Banks was 
granted, but only after a concession to evmjy special bank. Under the 
protection of this law, the first private oanks in our country arose. 
Jn the absence of any provisions in the law regarding the issue of 
^aper-currency, these banks found themselves at liberty to issue* their 
own notes. The conditions of such an issue were determined later in 
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a statute of 1846. Endeavours to replace these banks by Provincial 
Banks without the ri^ifht to issue notes but supported by an advance 
from the State Bank not liaving met with satisfaction, new law deci- 
sion g were made in 1864 for private banks of issue, which decisions^ 
with regard to the issue of paper-currency and some other points, were 
changed through the Royal Ordinance of 1874. This latter remained 
valid to the end of 190H. The most important provisoes of the ordinance 
of 1874 were the following. 

The paitowners, the inim]>er of whom must, at least, ])e 30, were conjointly 
responsible for the liabilities of the Bank. At least GO % of the subscribed ca})itaf 
should be invested in easily realized se(‘.uriti€‘s (mortgages or bonds) of undoubted 
safety; these so-called capital securities should be i)lac,ed under public guard. Such 
))anks had the right to issue notes to an amouut corresponding to: «) the amount 
of capital securities placed in puldic guard; A) so largo a part of tl>e bank’s 
assets from the public as corresponded to half of tin) subscribed capit,‘il, on con- 
dition that the bank at its head office should hold gold -currency to an amount of 
10 of the subscribed capital; and c) the hank’§ remaining supply of coined and 
uncoined gold at the head office. Tlie smallest note should be r» kronor (raised 
in 1879 to 10 kronor). Such a bank was authorized to deal in anything but 
gold and silver, homo and foreign bills of exchange, ami hotnls hearuig interetit; 
it was not* lo possess any other real estate than that which the bank needed for 
,its own use: nor to raise money on their own shares or thos(^ of other private 
banks. These banks w‘er<j«» ]dac€:d under the same iniblic inspection and control 
as the now existing conjointly resj»onsible private banks mentioned below. 

As mentioned, this Ordinance ceased to be valid with the end of 
1903. Herewith u type of bank disa'ppearefl wliicdi. during a period of 
70 years' existence, had been of great iinp'ortnnce to the ocorniinical 
development of our country. The change also was not brought about 
through discontent with the management of these bank.s. It should be 
mentioned that out of the 28 prix'^ate banks of issue liaving existed, and 
of which 27 at the time of the new legislation still were at wprk, only 
one became insolvent, but that even in case the solidarity .was hot 

called upon. The payment of the notes has also invariably taken place 
without disorder. 


Bank Reform of 1897. 

Before as well as after the Royal Ordinance of 1874, eritieism w^as 
aimed against the currency system, more e.s])ecially against the private 
banks, on account of a disproportion between the amount which the bank 
had right to issue and the metal stock. One hesitated long to make a 
change because it was feared that only the right to issue notes made 
it possible for the private banks to organize a number of branch offices 
in small ])la(*es that much needed their presence, and to which the 
State Bank could not extend its work. The Royal Committee appointed 
in 1881 to examine these questions held to the opinion that certainly 
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the right of paper issue for the private banks ought to be withdrawn 
and this issue conc.entrated to one particular bank. At the same time 
it was, however, pointed out that such a change could not take place 
without jiroducing great difficulties in our national economy, therefore 
such an alteration in the State Bank organization and work must first 
take place to tmable it to take «p the total paper issue. For this 
reason the committee put forward a temporary bill requiring a further 
limit in the right of the ])rivate banks to issue paper and a better 
rendering for the safety of the payment of the notes. This bill, how- 
ever, was refused, and in 18K9 a new committee was appointed, which 
held the same view as the committee of 1881 regarding the desirability 
of having a monoi)olized currency issuing bank, and worked out a series 
of proposals for the realization of this desire. The committee pointed out 
that the Government ought to obtain *sojne influence in the management 
of the State Bank. Pro])Ositions on basis of the committee’s rei)ort 
were laid before the Biksdag but were passed only in 1897, and then 
in a very different condition. The question of the note issue was, 
however, thus finally solved, so lliat the right of issue should cease for 
the private banks with the end of IDOd; thus from 1904 inclusive, the 
State Bank has the monopohj of issninff paper-currency. The chief points , 
of the reform are to be found in the act of ]\Iay^2, 1897, with reference 
to the Bank of Sweden, and it contains the decisions accounted for below. 


Present managenient and business of the Bank of Sweden. 

TJic rules for the management and business of the Bank of Sweden 
are partly laid down in the fundamental laws. ])artly in an act issued 
by the Government and the Bik.sdag, The law now in force of this 
latter kind is, as afftre mentioned, the Jaw of May 12, 1897. The statutes 
su])p]eTnenting tht‘se laws are fixed by the Jliksdag alone. The Board 
of the Bank of Sweden consists of seven delegates (called Fullmaktige), 
elected for three year.s, one of whom, the Chairman, is nominated by 
the Government, the others being chosen the lliksdag through 
electors. The Board chooses from among its inemhers, elected by the 
Riksdag, two JJfputies, who act as managers of the Bank. A delegate 
must not he a member of the administration of any other bank than a 
savings-bank or the Post Otfice Savings-Bank. 

The capital stock of the Bank shall amount to 50,000,000 kronor. — 
The reserve fund (at present 7,090,000 kronor) shall increase through 
annual deposits until it amounts to 25 % of the ea])ital stock. The 
current amount may with 100 million kronor surmount the cash, 
which latter includes not only the stock of gold the Bank possesses 
in the country but also the gold under transportation from abroad, 
and the net amount to its credit in current accounts with foreign 
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banks and business houses.* The goW cash of the Bank within the 
country shall always amount to at least 40 million kronor. If the 
gold cash surmounts 40 million kronor the issuing of notes can be 
further increased with, at the highest, the amount surpassing 40 million 
kronor. In this way, when the whole of the permissible issue of notes 
has been used, this can be increased with a double amount of the re- 
inforcement of the gold cash. 

Principally in order to be able to fill the want in the metallic cash, 
the home gold cash respectively the bank is authorized to use foreign 
credit to the amount fixed by the Riksdag in the bank statutes (at 
present 20 million kronor). To the same 2 )urpose serves, among other 
things, the rule that the bank shall ]>ossess easily salable foreign 
government bonds to an amount at least corresponding to the reserve 
fund. The hanJenotes are legal m^ans of j)ayment. The smallest value 
of a note is 5^ kronor. 

The bank business may include the following items. It can bu}^ 
and sell Swedish bonds and easily salable foreign government bonds 
noted on a foreign Exchange and by other agreement take over the 
bonds of, the Swedish State and easily salable foreign government bonds 
, as well as negotiate the buying and selling of Swedish State bonds and 
the General Mortgage • Bank scrips (see p. 599). The bank is allowed 
to discount, to buy and sell home and foreign bills of at the highest 
fi months’ notice; to give loan.s for a period not exceeding b months, on 
bonds, shares, and other valuable papers and goods; to disetount valuable 
papers for an unlimitfid time with at the highest 8 months’ notice; to 
open cash credit or credit on current account for a period not exceed- 
ing 12 months on bonds, shares, mortgages, or security guarantees. 

On the security of the last mentioned guarantee, the Bank of Sweden 
besides this can grant instalment loans for long periods from a special 
fund (instalment loan fund) under its management, with a ^tock* ca- 
pital of 12 b '2 million kronor. It is determined that, at the highest, 
15 million kronor can be used as cash credit and as credit on current 
account. An encroachment on the liberty of the bank to choose between 
the above mentioned ways of lending out money, is the rule that such 
part of the current amount of notes as is not covered by metallic 
cash shall correspond to easily salable foreign government papers, 
Swedish bonds being noted on a foreign Exchange, and home and 
foreign bills of exchange. 

The bank receives investments on deposit as well as on current ac- 
count. For deposits the bank must as a rule not pay interest, it may, 
however, open a ciheck account with interest to such firms as have 
discounting in the bank and who do not carry on banking business 

* The three Seandinavian central banks have opened such aeconnts with each other 
in order, as far as possible, to prevent the despatching of gold between the respective 
banks. 
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themselves. In conjunction with a current account business, the bank 
can also arrange clearing. This right the bank has also made use of 
in arranging a clearing business according to agreement with the larger 
banks in Stockholm, in which the greater number of the Swedish b^nks 
directly or indirectly take part. — The bank receives valuable goods 
in its care and keeping. It ia compelled to receive money and 
to execute payments for the State without receiving any advantage. 
Payment cannot be made to a higher amount than the credit of the 
State in the bank; it should be observed, however, that the National 
Debt Board (p. 204), 'which continues in managing the national debt, 
can use cash credit to an amount not surmounting one and a half million 
kronor. 

The Bank of Sw(;den shall, according to law, have at least one 
branch office in ea(*h Lan outside th^ city of Stfickholin and the Stock- 
holm LSLii, thus at least 23 brancli offices. , 

The Bank must not posist'ss other real estate than what is necessary 
for its chief and branch offices, the la]>rication of paper, and the printing 
work. — Each week an acc(»unt of the metallic cash, of the current 
notes, and of the right not used to issue notes shall be juildisljed in the 
newspaptu's. At the end of each month, there shall be made ])ublic 
statement of th<' bank’s special assets and Jiabyities and at the end of 
each 3 ’ear a ci)mplete stateuiejit of the ])osition of the Bank is to be 
delivered to tlu^ nc'W*s])apers. 


Private Banks. 

• 

When th(‘ Bank reform of 1SP7 was carried through, it became an 
imporlarjt question whether the private banks, when their licenses came 
to an eiid in 1903, should become limited liability' banks or have the right 
to remain conjointly responsible ones, altbongb without a license to issue 
notes. This question was settled by the law of Sept. 18, 1903 on conjointl^’^ 
responsible bank coinjianies. In it is stipulated that such a bank must»have 
a Government concession that can be granted for a period not surpassinj^ 
ten years. The capital stock shall consist of at least one million kronor; 
for banks with a small and locally limited business it may be less, 
although not below 20(),()0() kronor. The shareholders must be Swedish 
citizens, of a number no less than 30, and conjointly responsible for the 
fulfilment of all the liabilities of the bank. The capital stock shall be 
divided into equal Jots; the amount paid must not fall below that re- 
presented by the share. The share certificates must be issued to (certain 
named persons. A shareholder is not allowed to withdraw from the 
Company without the consent of the bank. At least 15 of the yearly 
profit shall be placed to the reserve fund, until this fund has risen to 
half the amount of the capital stock. 
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The business of these banks is liable to the following restrictions. 
Such a bank is not permitted to own any other real estate than that 
used for the business of the bank, and not jmssess or lend on its 
own share certificates or those of other conjointly resj)onsible banking 
companies, neither, carry on business with anything but g-old, bills of 
exchange, or papers bearing interest. 

Out of the 27 private banks existing in 1897, at present only 22 
remain conjointly responsible. 


Joint-stock Banks. 

Through the law of October 0, 1848, the founding of limited liability 
banks was permitted, i. e., luinks with limited responsibility for the 
shareholders and without a license to issue notes. The first limited ])ank 
was founded in 186H. By act of Novem])er 19, J88(), new conditions 
Avere fixed for establishing such limited banks. This act, which did 
not touch upon the 15 already existing limited banks, has })een in force 
until the end of 1908 and has giA’^en the fundamental principles for 
the 81 limited banks * founded during 188(bl908. The chief points of 
this act Avere a.s follows: 

For the founding of such a bank a (Toverimieiit concession Avas 
required and this was not granted* for a longer ]>eriod than 20 years. 
The sliareholders iiiust be Swedish <*itizens. their ninn])er being at least 
20. The eapital .^tock should, as a rul(‘, be at least 1 million kronor; 
for hanks with a sinall and locally limited business the capital ..stock 
was permitted to he less, ])ut not beloAV 200,000 kronor. Fifteen per 
cent of the yearly profit should be set aside for the purpose of a resei’A^e 
fund until this had amounted to half of the capital stock, l^he share 
certificates should be issued to a certain ])erson. 

The business was liable to the following restrictions. Such a bank 
Avas •not permitted to OAvn any other real estate than that needed for 
the business of the bank nor to possess or borrow upon its own shares, 
neither to carry on business with anything but gold, sih’er, bills of 
exchange, or pai)ers bearing interest (thus not Avith shares). 

The law now existing Avith regard to limited banking companies is 
of September 18, 1903. In the afbre-raentioned details it differs only 
so far from the previous law that their license is limited to 10 years, 
and that they have no right to carry on business with anything but 
gold, home and foreign bills of exchange, and papers bearing interest, 
thus not with silver. 

After the proclamation of this act one more bank has been founded. 
The total number of limited liability banks now existing amounts 
to 49. 
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(J/fUr^yoom of the iXordiskp. Kirdithanken^ in Sfockhobn. 


These ])iiiiks are, in conformity with Private Banks, liable to a strict 
public inspection. This is carried out by a Dunking bureau belougiiif^ to 
the Finance Dcjiartment, the chief of the luiiiking buniau being called »Bank 
Inspector'. At the end of each month every ]>!ink has to make out statements 
on its condition and send them in to the Financial Department. Such a state- 
me.it, which shall be ^vritten in accordance with the very detailed formula issued 
by the 1 leiiartmeiit, shall be Inade iii» in the jireseuce of the Governor of the 
Liln or his de]mly. 'Die statements t)f all the banks are placed together by the 
Bank Ins])octor into one i^ommoii statement, which is afterwards published. These 
banks are besides liable at any time to have their accounts and business jiapers 
uccessiblo hir the Governor or his deputy, for the Bank Inspector, and at any 
time when the Government or the chief of the Finance Department wishes to 
have a special examination made into the condition of the bank. They arc, 
moreover, liable in all other respects to be called upon to give to the Chief of 
tlie Finance Department and the ^Bank lnspector» all the information required 
by these, llie audited accounts must he sent in to the Finance Department and 
appear in the newspapers. In the auditing of such a bank one person assigned by 
the Governor shall take part. If the reserve fund and 10 % of the capital stock 
have been lost, the bank must go into ligiMation, if the shareholders do not 
decide upon replacing what the cajutal stock has lost. 

The laws of 1886 and 1903 touch only upon such limited liability 
companies as carry on actual banking business (what is understood 
by this is not expressly mentioned), but those w^ho only carry on a 
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Table 161. The condition of the Banks on Dec. 1003. 

In million kronor k l*io shilling or 0*26 8 dollar. 



Bank of 
Swctlen. 

Private 

!iank< 

Joint-stock 

Hanks. 

Total. 

Liabilities. 





Capital paid-up 

Surplus 

Noir CircMilation * 

Bank post-bills outstanding 

Deposits 

('urrent accounts 

Savings 

Due to foreiicn banks and bankers 

Sundry accoimts 

50 000 

165 H4. 3 

0006 
47 710 

0861 

a*971 

74 Ws 
46609 
lOol 
18 969 
870 505 
58603 
42 590 
18‘23«; 
117 473 

1215 282 

57 098 . 

0 535 

18 477 , 
2G5 665 i 
' 77-847 i 

! tt8-740 1 

. 26-315 ■ 

' 1j^»*373 i 

250H20 
lift 620 
170 429 
30-508 
030 176 
185*190 
141*330 
45*412 
274*817 

Total 

2sT401 . 

; 752-574 

; 824 327 

1,800 3n2 

Assets. 


i 



Cash in gold....'. 

Other < 'ash in hand 

Investments 

Due from foreign banks and b.ankers 

Foreign bills 

Discounts 

Loans 

Cash credits 

Sundry accounts 

.70 006 
8*616 

18.333 
Ssis 
89J33 
IS 473 
tops 
()4 i>i<; 

0 239 
" 21096 

102 J» ; 2 
17 177 
■ 18‘.55S 

isi 772 
247 1C22 
, 118 951 

48 694 

0 135 
21*138 

00 053 
11440 

12 339 
168-197 
858*759 
128-873 

67 .393 

.10 380 
4.1*850 
178 323 

47 950 
34*715 
430 202 
020 154 
247*425 

181 303 

Total 

2>»3 401 

7,12 57-1 

S24 327 

1,800 302 

Unused issue of notes 

:U.» 64 1 
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sy.stem of loans on real estate or a ])awnbroker’s business, are .expr(*ssly 
exeiiix)te(l from th(*. re/]fulations of this law. For these last named and 
for other (‘ompanies which conduct a loan busim^ss witliout (*arryiB«; on 
actual ])anking l)usiness, tliere is a special law of May '17, wliit^h, 

however, only prescribes that a Government con(*ession is required, and 
that when granting such a concession, the Governfuent has to^ observe 
that the companies’ ^Statutes of a.ssociationv be in accordance with the law 
about joint-stock companies and other acts and statutes, and to determine 
upon* the specdal stipulations required besides. 


3 . MORTGAGE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The mortgage establishments in our country having reference to 
agriculture are previously dealt with in a special article, j). 598. As for 
the rest, the most important are the General Mortgage Bank for the Towna 
of Sweden and the Stockholm Mortgage Security Company, Limited. 

The figure 0 53.5 million refers to four banks which have been reorganized into 
Limited Liability Banks. 
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The General Mortgage Bank for the Towns of Sweden (AllmUzma 
Hy^tekskassan fOr Sverigcs stader) was established in 1865; the regnlations now 
in force and which have been confirmed by the Government, date from June 14^ 
1 894. The object of this bank is to arrange a sufficient raising of loans for Mort- 
gage Societies between real estate owners in the towns and boroughs of the Jcing- 
dom, and also at other places with a dense ]K)piilation. With reference to the 
city mortgage societies, this bank thus .forms an equivalent to what the General 
Mortgage Bank does for the agricultural mortgage societies. 'J’he bank has also 
the rigiit to emit instalment loans to communities. Its accounts must be held 
accessible to the examination whirh thc^ (iovcrnmciit may deniTc Vo mvike. 

The Stockholm Mortgage Security Company, Limited (Stockholms 
Inteckningsgarantiaktiebolag), as before mentioned, also carries on banking busi- 
ness, and is for that reason taken up among the sJoiiit-stock Banks? in Table 161, 
p. 103‘2. The object of the Company was, originally »to facilitate the raising of 
loans on security of mortgage within the city of Stockholm, by giving security 
for repayment of capital when due, with gr without interest?. The Company also 
grants bank-ci*edit for building. It has in a great measure contributed to the 
regulation and jinnnotion of the real estate credit in Stockholm, 'i’he share capital 
amounts to 7^/-2 million kronor.. 

Mortgage security com]>aiiics have been formed also in Gothenburg^ Gejle^ 
^folYn6 (Sk^nska Inteckningsholagcl), and Jfehingborg. 


4. SAVINGS-BANKS. 

The oldest savings-bank ])ro]>er in oiir country is the Gotfienburg 
one, o])enecl Oct. 28, 1820, The Stockholm Savings-Bank (Stoekholnis 
.^tads sparbank) was founded in .1821, and during the later years of the 
same* deeennimii, similar institutions came into existence in most of the 
Laris of Sweden, in the nortliermiiost thongti, not until the end of the 
forties oiid the beginning of the liftie.s. A considerahle extension the 


savings- 

fiank system 

first attained in 

the Liin 

i)f Mai 111 oh us, 

\vhere, as 

early as 

1850, fourteen large savings- 

] ranks 'wert 

' founded. 


Of 

the development of the savings-bank 

system since 

I860, the 

following figures bear 

witness, viz.: * 




In 

Savings- 

Banks. 

Dei>ositors. 

Deposits. 
Kronor. ' 

Average 

j)cr (le]>ositor. per inhab. 
Kronor. Kronor. 

1860 

149 

187,675 

27,291,9:17 

145 

7 

1870 

234 

;153,8(>7 

57,J«)1,8W 

162 

14 

1H80 . 

340 

762,6:18 

146,071.708 

192 

32 

1890 

H7H 

1,072.735 

275,0:19,102 

256 

57 

1895 

372 

1,05)8,116 • 

:m:i:i9.266 

3Uii 

69 

1900 

388 

l,228,Ji:iO 

437,:'191,160 

3.’>)1 

85 

1902 . 

394 

1,281,(>63 

496,105,019 

387 

5)5 


Of the savings-banks existing in 1902, 103 belonged to the towns 
and 291 to the country, reckoned according to the situation of the head 
office. 


♦ A krona - l io shilling or 0-2 «»h dollar. 
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The saviiigs-l)anks iu Sweden are institutions for public benetit, but of a 
private nature, and with an almost unlimited freedom of administration. In this 
they differ from those of several other countries, e. g., Groat Britain and France, 
whose savings-banks must chietly place their means into the care ot* the State or 
invent them in State bonds; those of Belgium, whose Caisse Gcn6rale d’fipargne 
et de 'Ketraite is a State institution (which collects savings also througli the ]>ost 
offices, and therefore, in a certain maivier, is a P. O. savings-bank); and those 
of tlic German States, where the administration of the savings-banks is most fre- 
quently an affair devolving upon the community. The first Swedish Savings-Bank 
Law’, of 1875, ordains that there must be. no distribution of dividends in savings- 
banks; the law of 1892, now in force, defines a savings-bank as a ^financial insti- 
tution which, without ,right for its founders or their assigns to api>ropriate any 
share in the ju’ofits which may arise from the business, has lor its olyect to re- 
i'cive money from the public, to jiut it out to interest, to iiicTease it still more 
by adding the interest to the capital, and to repay the money when notice is 
given to that effect », besides w’hich it ,is ordaintd that no other financial institution 
must carry on its busin'ess under the name of savings-bank without sj>ecial licensi^. 


The sifhscrihed capital and reserve funds of the Swedish saving^s- 
banks corresponded, dtiring: the first years the niiietit^s, on an averag;e 
to about 9 per cent of tln^ deposit funrl, bnt in UK)2 only amounted to S-e 
per cent of this fund. Tin' re^^ress in the relation betweem funds and 
dei)Osited c*a]ntal finds its explanation in the rapid "rowtli attained by 
the latter during the nineties and with wdiich the deposits to the funds 
have not been able to keep ])ace. — With respeci to the manner of 
augmenting the savings-bank money, the following Table shows the re- 
lation between the different kinds of investment. 

f * 


on pcrtjoiial caution. 


III 18Sn 

n 1S90. 

In liMIO. 

In 1902 

DvO'i % 

li on 

Dv48 % 

15 .v.» ? 

•12*70 > 

5Tr)'l * 

51 07 » 

f)>w ith ^ 

ao 70 

24*01 > 

17*08 > 

IS- 10 ^ 

10 . '»0 » 

12*25 » 

14 17 > 

LT70 . 


It will be seen by this Table that claims on personal (caution have, 
since the eiglities, been relatively decreasing in niirhber, whereas inv.^st- 
menls on mortgage have come into more general use. Loans on personal 
caution, however, still play a very considerable part in the small savings- 
banks, principally those situated in the provinces, where a more personal 
relation exists between the banks and their customers, and it is only in 
proportion to the size of the savings-banks that the significance of such 
loans decreases, and the money of the bank is rather placed in loans 
secured by mortgage or in ])ub]ic bonds. For 1902, we have the following 
statistics : 


In Savings-banks with 
total deposits of: 

Below fiOjCOO kronor 
50,000— 100,000 > 
100,000 ~ 250,000 > 

250.000— 500,000 > 

500.000— 1.000,000 > 
1,000,000-5,000.000 > 
Above 5,000.000 


Bonds, 

(Uaims on 

private persons. 

Cash and 

(Community 

Mortgage. 

Personal 

other 

claims, etc*. 

caution. 

accounts. 

. 4*20 

;i8*io 

43-50 

14 *1 J 

2-.S6 » 

37*.0f» > 

48-01 » 

11*38 

. 4*. 50 » 

41 -.52 > 

44 25 » 

9-70 

. ;V87 » 

4<v00 » 

38-37 > 

10*80 

. G 87 > 

46 5H > 

35*58 » 

11*02 

. 12*48 > 

53*05 > 

l9-3() > 

15*11 

. 23*20 > 

55*28 > 

7*67 » 

13 85 
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The costs of administrating the saviiigs-1)anks amounted in 1902 on 
an average to 0‘42 calculated in relation to the irieans deposited; in 1898 
they amounted in the largest savings-banks (the last grouj) above) to 0*33 in 
the smallest (the first group), to 0*69 %, and in the group with deposit-funds 
between 60,000 and 100,0oo kronor, to 0*6 1 ^ 

In regard to tlie rate of interest — which according to a closer invesfigation 
as regards the year 189ti (a year that, M’ith regard to interests, may be considered 
more typical than any of the Jater years) varied between 3 and 3^/2 % on deposit- 
accounts at six months’ notic(i in the private and in tiie joint-stock banks, — it 
amounted, on a general average for the said year, in the savings-banks for the 
same year, to 3*8 3 (etfectively 3*7 7 %), but with considerable differences between 
banks of different sizes. In 04 savings-banks, whose average deposit-capital amounted 
to about 2,300,000 kronor, the interest was 3 f> (the same as in the 1\ 0. 
savings-bank for the sanie year), in 2o7 gavings-l)anks witli an average capital 
of about 800,000 ki’onor, it amounted to 4 % and in 42 savings-)>anks, where 
the average-dei>osit fund ainountefl to 330^000 kronor, an interest of 4'/2 % was 
paid. - “ The fact that the smaller savings-banks, in sjo'te 6f their relatively greater 
exi)enscs, can thus give their depositors a higluT interest fhan the larger banks, 
obviously stands in connection vvth the nature of their lending system, which, as 
shown above, in a niucli more extensive degree tlnin the lending in the larger 
savings-banks, is based njnm the more profitable snrety-systein. 

In 1884, tb(‘ Svv(‘(lisli Post offieo savings-bank was opened. This 
institution, wliicli through the post offices collects deposits and makes 
Ijayinenls (after notice* being givunf), belongs to the State, which stands * 
surety for the means de])Osited in it; the administration is placed in 
the hands of a J^oard of Directors, consisting of the Post Master General 
(chairman), and four immibers, naiivdy a Chief Secretary in the ^xeiieral 
Board of P. 0. Directors, who lias in hand the matters concerning the 
P. 0. savings-bank, one nieinlx'r appointed by the King, a Commissioner 
of th^* Hank of Sweden, and a Commissioner of the National De*l:)t Office. 
— The develoi)meiit of the P. 0. saxdngs-liank is shown bv the following 
figures: 


111 . 

Number nf * 
oflieijs. 

Number of 
pHss-b»()ks. 

Money de]) 0 >iied. 
Kronor. 

Money deposited 
per j)ns>-book. per inh. 
Kronor. Kronor. 

1884 ... 

j„o7rj 

79,r>13 

cr 

t-' 

00 

10 4 1 

Ois 

1890... 

1,942 

23T.0bO 

3:4.013.054 

.54 91 

272 

1890 ... 

a.arii 

408,288 

:48,477,499 

94 24 

7^2 

1900... 

2.0r)2 

,^)»ib,80r» 

50.401.391 

99 61 

10-9!t 

1902 ... 

2.801 

r)8T.310 

53,930.398 

93 .-14 

10-37 


The most iin])ortant purpose of our P. O. savings-bank, with respect 
to the size of the sums deposited, is to coinjiensate for the absence of 
private savings-banks in the sparsely inhabited regions of the country, 
where such savings-banks conld . not be ojiened. Thus, the greatest 
amount of money deposited ])er inhabitant, at the end of 19(12, was 
in the Lan of Vermland (28*34 kronor) and in that of Kopparberg 
(17*64 kronor), while the lowest amounts were to be found in the Lan of 
Kristianstad (0* n kronor) and that of MalmOhus ((1*3 6 kronor). But owing 
to the advantages which the P. 0. savings-bank offers — especially its 
easy accessibility — it has, even in such places where plenty of jirivate 
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savings-banks are to be found, to a certain degree become a competitor 
to these, and the sums deposited in it, which in 1893 amounted to 11*2 % 
of the sum total deposited during the whole year in the P. 0. savings- 
bank and the private savings-banks together, had in 1896 risen to 20*6 % 
of thfe sum total deposited that year. During the last few years a regress 
has, however, shown itself, owing to the higher interest given by private 
banks; thus the aforesaid proportion was, in 1902, only 11- o 



The Stockholm Savinys-Bank. t 


In regard to the nature of tlie development of the P. 0. savings- 
bank, we also find a testimony in the circumstances that the average 
amount of a first deposit has grown from 6*22 kronor in 1884, to 99* is 
kronor in 1896 (though decreased again to 45*0 2 kronor in 1902), and 
the average amount of an investment in general, from 4*6o kronor to 
40*03 kronor (in 1902, only 22*47 kronor) during the same period. In 
its originally intended main purjiose — to constitute a constantly acces- 
sible and fully reliable savings-bank for people in small circumstances, 
and esiiecially for the rising generation, — the P. 0. savings-bank has, 
on the other hand, not made any visible progress. The sale of saving- 
stamps * amounted in 1884 (at 1,343 post-offices and 1,773 private sellers) 

* In order to facilitate the collection of quite Bmall amounts, so-called aaving’StampSf 
at 10 ore each (1^8 d.) are kept for sale both at the post offices and by private persons; 
these stamps arc affixed on a card, which, when the sum amounts to 1 krona, can be de- 
posited in the. nearest P. 0. savin j^s-bank office. 
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to a total number of 1,558,670, but in 1886 (at 1,559 post-offices and 
3,022 private sellers) only to 1,049,292, and in 1902 (when such sale 
occurred at 2,795 post-offices and 1,545 private sellers) to 1,196,948 
saving-stamps were sold. ^ 

The rate of interest at the P. 0. savings-bank was 3*fi % till the end of 
1896, when it was lowered to .3*3 % bid: has from July 1, 1890 inclusive again 
been raised, until further notice, to .3*6 %. Thus it is* lower than the average 
rate of interest at the savings-banks (.3*83 % in 1806, 4*25 % in 1902), and con- 
siderably lower than that generally paid by the smaller savings-banks to their de- 
positors — a necessary consequence of the stricter regulations for the administra- 
tion of the P. O. savings-bank means, which regulations until 1902 did not allow 
of any other investments than in the bonds of the State, of the ffeneral Mortgage 
Hank (see p. .099), and of communities, or else in community loans, o.gainst pro- 
missory notes. In 1902, howeve^, the P. 0. savings-bank obtained the right of 
investing at the most of its capital in* bonds against, surety of mortgage. — 
With respect to the costs of wl ministration, they amounted in 1902 to 0*4 4 % 
of the total capital depositcid, and were thus of about the same ‘relative size as 
in the largest private savings-baftks in 1898 (0*33 % see above). Here it should, 
however, brs reracniheri^d that the remaining average amount per pass-book in the 
*P. (). savings-bank was only 93 kronor, wliereas it was 387 kronor in the private 
savings-banks, and if we reckon the costs in proportion to the transactions of the 
resiiective year, they come to o-g? % for the P. 0. savings-bank, but for the 
jirivate savings-banks to 1*09 % (and for both kinds altogether to 1*06 %). 

Regarded as savings-banks, the so-called Solidariska Folkbaiiker 
(conjointly re.s])onsible People’s banks) are of rather little importance — 
28 of them being taken up in ihe official statistics for 1!H)2, with 
33,296 depositors on the savings-bank accounts, and 15,204,112 kronor in 
savings-bank deposits. The People’s hanks have not the character of 
institution.s for ])uhli(' benefit, pos.sessed by tlie savings-banks, but are 
puiMi business enter])rises on a small scale, giving dividends and prin- 
cipally aiming at the benefit of their sharclioldt'rs; besides the savings- 
^ bank ])ndness, they’ carry on discounting of )>ills of exchange. With 
respect to their savings-bank business, the law of 1903 is valid for their 
inspection, but the stipulations of this law are vex’y brief. 

The oldest of the still existing conjointly res]>onsible People’s banks, 
and at the same time the one which Cannes on the most extensive^ 
business, is the Orebro Folkbank, 0 ])ened in 1867. — Several of the 
original s^Solidariska Folkbanken are now reorganized into joint-stock 
banks, and a.s such carry on their business with or without retaining 
their name of :tFolkbank». 

Besides by the People’s banks, reorganized into joint-stock banks, 
savings-bank business has since long ago been carried on also by a 
majority of other Joint-stock banks^ and during later years the same 
business has been taken uj) by most of the Private banks (see p. 1026 
and 1029). This savings-l)ank business of the different banks, has from 
Jan. 30, 1897, (there being no complete statistics previous to this-dai;e) 
to Dec. 31, 1903, increased in the way shown by the following figures: 
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Private hanks*. J»iut-stock hanks. Together. 


Time. 

.\ooount- 


Vcc^'niit' 

1 leposit. 

A*‘Comit- 

Deposit, 


holder.-*. 

krors. r. 

holders. 

kronor. 

holders. 

kronor. 

1897.. 

... 2,015 

l,3S4.0li0 

54.928 

22,820,289 

S«.«43 

24,210,355 

18 1897 .. 

... 0,507 

fi,92'i,473 

140.091 

28.450,275 

67,168 

34.376,748 

>',1(1898.. 

ai.(>r)9 

24,532,015 

73,709 

40.028.784 

65.661 

64,561.366 

="^8 1899.. 

... 32,783 

29,411.0,89 

95,401 

57.010.:J38 

128,244 

86.421,427 

SO 11 1899 .. 

... 37.170 

29,5(i0,8t>t! 

99.491 

.54.040.545 

I3».M7 

84,201,411 

»»/is 1899 .. 

... 37.174 

23.501,580 

i(e.J(Mi 

48,748.077 

136,386 

75.460,714 

8Vi 1900.. 

... 42,859 

27,180,819 

104,<13.5 

48.959.DU 

147.164 

75,628,866 

»Vis 1900.. 

... 0.5.138 

30,717.74(S 

118,088 

53,902.090 

LH3.226 

66.680.436 

1* 1903 .. 

... 87,260 

42,589,958 

223,:i31 

98.739,9Ki 

310,567 

141.326.641 

The average amopnt per account-holder was: 





Private 

Banks. 

,Toiu1-stoc.k 

Banks. 

Private 

and .loiiit-stock 

Banks. 

o'Vi 

1897 

687 

kronor. 

^10 kronor. 

425 

kronor. 

31 ^ 

1899 

897 


597 

674 


0‘.1 

19110 

034 


407 

516 


0* 18 

PKK),^ 

504 


457 » 

465 

> 

:»i la 

1903 

4^8 


442 - 

455 

* 


The main cause of this rapid growtli of the de])osits on savings- 
bank accounts at the banks (which in no small degree took i)lace at 
the expense of the P. O. savings-bank, tlie larger savings-banks, and 
•of the current accounts of these banks themselves), ought to b(', sought 
for in the strong competition })etween the many joint-sto(‘k banks re- 
cently organized, which coinpetilion also affected the older joint-stock 
banks as w(dl as the ]>rivate banks, and, during the scajvity of money 
occurriitg later on, ex])ressed itself*' in offering high interest, i)esides 
other very advantagecms conditions for d€*posiling on the savings-])ank 
ac-count. v 


The total amount 

I 

of money on de])o.sit in Sweden on savings-bank account wa.s Dec. 31, 
1902, as follows: 


* In Private Savin^^si-hiinky 4hh,lU.^).01t* knmor. 

In the P. n. savings-i»nnk r»:VAlh,.-inS 

In the iSolldari^kii Kolkbanker* 15,204.11‘<3 

In Private and .) oiiit-stock banks » 


Total 0 h 2.II6.I05 kronor. 

At the same time, there was on dejmsit in the banks (including 
the Bank of Sweden): 

On dcposit-a<t<oant fi22,HoB,79B kronor. 

On c:heque-ac<‘Ount. account current, and account of 
deposits without interest 173,418,300 » 

That the saAungs-hank account, with respect to the size of the 
amounts deposited thereon, thus has a significamio nearly corresponding 
to that of all the other bank-deposits of the public*, finds its explanation 
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in the f^ot that the savings-bank system in Sweden, as in other coun- 
tries, practically embraces — besides the saving-np of smaller sums to 
form a (‘.apital, or savings-bank business proper — also tw'o (if not three) 
other branx^hes of banking. It includes namely also the investment of 
already formed capital (or what we in the banks generally term defRtsit), 
and, besides, a kind of cash bnsinesi& for the household, corresponding to 
the cheque- account of the business-world at large (and finally and excep- 
tionally cheque-account business jiroper). As already formed capital we 
ought at least to consider a large number of the savings-bank deposits 
of 2,000 kronor and upwards; in 1002 the deposits of this size amounted 
altogether to a sum no less than 193,19(),247 kronor, or 38 ‘> % of the 
whole sum on d(‘])osit.' For household account (eventually cheque- 
account), we principally use the savings-bank divisions of the ordinary 
banks, less frcqiumtly the savings-banivs proper and the P. 0. savings- 
bank, which are encumhered by regulations for giving loqg notice (that 
b(‘ing seen from the relation *of the sums taken out to the sums left on 
de 2 )osit, in 1902 constituting no more than 18'fi % in the savings-banks, 
•and 27*e in tin* P. 0. savings-bank). 

In ord(T to j>rcYciit. tlic use of saviiigs-haiiks for investment of ca1)ital, the 
rejruhitions of most among tluiiii include stipulations for a certain maximum « 
sum (»f dc])osit on 'vvliich interest may be reckoned, am? the limit is usually jdaced 
at 2 , 000 , :i,ooo, or :»,ooo kronor; hut even KKOou kronor and still higher sums 
lip to 50,000 kronor, occur, esy*ccially in the southern Lilns. For the P. 0. 
savings-bank, the corresponding maximiqn is (since ls91) fixed at 2,000 kronor 
and, fi’om IlHio inclusive, tlic banks proper art‘, forbidden to receive on mterest, 
on savings-bank or other similar account, a higher sum than 3,000 kronor, — a 
stipulation which is doubtless partly aimed against the bad practice of (jepositing 
on savings-bank account means which properly ought to be classified under che<iue- 
ac<‘opnt. ■ Thti use of the savings-banks as casli institutions for deposits of a 
more tempicary nature is rciul(*red difficult by the provision of the savings-bank 
law that a' savings-bank is not in duty bound to make itself liable to pay back 
<iej)ositcd means exiejit at a cert^iin time after due notice having been given (it 
being left open for the Hoards of Directors, though, to grant repayment without 
awaiting the expiration of the notice-time when this can be done without incon- 
venience to the bank). Fhe said proviso, with the addition that the time of ngtico 
shall be at least a week, is (with the same right for the Hoards concerned, of , 

granting exceptions) in force from I'JUO inclusive also for tlie savings-liaiik ac- 

counts of the banks; but the praxis may be considered still generally prevalent 
in the hanks that money deposited on savings-bank account, as a rule, is ]>aid on 

demand. As to the P. 0. savings-bank, its ]»ass-books may be used for deposits 

and drawings at any office of the P. O. savings-bank in the whole Kingilom, and 
consequently no money, deposited in the P. O. savings-bank can be drawn without 
notii^e and order of payment from tlie central offii^e. 

About the nature itself of the varieties described of tin' savings-bank system, 
it may, lioweviT, safely be said that none of them (except the cheque-account 
business) is in itself illegitimate for the savings-banks. What is unsuitable is 

* III Miilmohus Lull, the percentage ot* such sums left on deposit was 54‘4, in that of 
Jcnitbind, 47 5; in the Lan of Stockholm. 46 t*i; in ihc City of Stockholm, 45 8; in the Lan 
of Kristianstad, 45*2; ami in that of (Jotoborg ocli Bohns, 44 1. 
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only the lack of special conditions and provisions for each of the different branches 
of business. But this deficiency can be remedied. And even if it ought perhaps 
to be acknowledged that the deposit-account of the banks, from several points of 
view, is better qualified than the savings-bank account to take j|| the real capital 
on interest, it must, on the other hand, not be overlooked that only the large 
sums, Administered at a relatively smaller cost, on the whole make it possible to 
continue the savings-bank business with ,a payment of fair interest; whereas, with 
respect to the cashing of means without prev^us notice being given, it can hardly 
be denied that an a-vistn account, separate from the cheque-account and intended 
for the household, would be of great importance, esjtecially for salaried officials, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers. 


T). INSURANCE. 

Apart fram certain provisions introduced in common laws relating 
to special branches of insurance, Sweden* obtained her first Insurance 
legislation by means of two royal ordinances of October 22, 188(): con- 
cerning tbe organizing of inspection of borne insurance institutions and 
concerniiig the conditions for the license of foreign companies to prose- 
cute insurance business in the kingdom. 

For home as well as foreign institutions license should be applied for from 
the proper authority, as also annual re])ort,s should be deposited with the Iloyal 
Department for Home Affairs; foreign institution had to submit to Swedish law 
concernkjg insuramA business in the kingdom, and this business should be carried 
on under the management of a person resident in the kingdom having certain 
<lualificatioiis jirescribed in the Royal ordinance. The Koval Department for 
Home x\ffairs, through a sj>ecially jipjminted^ offiiicr (tbe insurain^fe iiisjjcctor), was 
to exercise control and publish an aiAual report concerning the entire insurance 
business in the kingdom, therein not included, however, the activity of Sick Mnd 
Burial or other similar mutual hclpfuiids. 

In coiiiiectioii with the now Swedish coinpany-lcgislatitni there was issued on 
Jnue 28, 1895, a sjieciaJ ^Law in regard to Joint-stock companies carrying on 
insurance busincss>^; but this law was only intended to make insuraiiee joint-stock 
comi)aiiies retain the sanction system, otlierwis<i generally ex«‘hanged for the statute- 
syste'm, while the new joint-stock company law in other points also applied to them. 

Meanwhile the necessity of an insurance law, im])roved and perfected in 
certain parts, was more and more generally retjognized; Jis to life insurance 
business, a projiosal with regard to a legislation in common for the three northern 
countries was made (December 22, 1900) by delegates, apjminted by the govern- 
ments. 

Such a ^Scandinavian® insurance legislation has, however, not come into 
existence; but, in substantial conform^ with a Uoyal proposition to tbe Riksdag 
of 1903, a bill for new insurance laws was accepted by this same Riksdag, 
which laws were duly sanctioned by the Govermnent on July 24^ 1903^ viz.: 
a Law concerning the insurance business, a Law concerning the right 
of foreign insurance institution for prosecuting insurance business in 
this kingdom, as well as four miuor laws concerning alteration in the wording 
of certain §§ in the general laws and ordinances now in force, necessitated by 
the acceptance of the two first mentioned laws. 
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The Law just mentioned concerning the inavrance business comprises no 
less than IGS §§, partly in consequence of the fact that all the provisions of the 
laws about joint-stock com])aiiies, applicable to insurance institutions, have in this 
law been taken % ill special §§ for joint-stock companies and mutual companies 
separately. The system of sanctioning is retained, thouf^h with more ^iwiact 
specifications of the stipulations to be entered in the statutes, the sanctioning 
of which must be apjdied for to the* Government by the founders of an in- 
surance company. The instruction% with regard to puhlicitg have been retained, 
with some alterations, especially in regard to life insurance companies; in their 
annual reports certain technical falls must be accounted for by a duly qualified 
actuary. 

In mutual companies the ]»art-owners are the persons insured, and these 
are, with unlimited — or up to a certain amount limited — liability, personally 
liable for the obligations of sucii company; still, in a company whose activity 
does not concern the insurance of property, it may be decreed that only the 
assets of the company are liable for its obligations. If mutual company be 
form(‘{l by means of addition of a guarantee cajiital, this shall bo fully paid up 
within two years from the constitution of the company, and if the company be 
dissolved Ix'torc the guarantee otipital has been rejiaid in the manner prescribed 
ill the coinimny regulations sanctionixl, the trustees are not entitled to enjoy 
-payment (for amount add(?d) out of the assets of the company before the other 
debts of the company have been paid in full. Juinf-stovh company as trell as 
naif Hid company shall in its balance sheet put down as debt ‘'insuraiftce funds, 
including 1) conpensntivn resern\ corres]»ouding to insurance amounts not paid . 
out, tliough payable! or notified for compensation; as al^o, 2) where the eoinjiany 
collects jinMiiiuin for insurance ovorlapjnng the time for the cxjiiration of the 
financial year, p7*emium reserve^ corresponding to the aggregate vain*: of all 
running insuranc(*s; for company which carries on life insurance business, the 
jtrenilnin reseree for life insurances (including life-aimuity#aiid endowdient as- 
suraihcs) shall be sliown to amount to the ditferc!uce between the actual value 
of the comjiany’s obligations in consequence of current life insurances^ (with de- 
duction -of amount wbicli has been ^advimgied against the security of insurance 
]»oly*y within surnaider value), and the actual value of the net iiromiums, which 
the polic> holders may still further have to pay. hi what kind of securities the 
assets, whi.di correspoi^d to the insurance fund, shall be accounted for, is specified 
for life insurance (§ 12,-1), an;! for other insuranres for all future time or 
for longer period than 10 years (§ 124); these securities shall be kept separate 
from other assets of the company and under no less than two special locks having 
diflfcnmt keys, of wliich one in the possession of a person duly appointed by the 
governor of tlu; Liin, and »in the securities thus kept the policy-holders^ — also 
in mutual conqmnies without personal liability — s-enjoy the right of pledging, 
just as the holder of a pawn^. 

Insurance company prosecuting life insurance business shall, apart from the 
insurance fund, make reservation for a ^security fund:>, w'hich, without allowance 
of the Insurance Inspection, may not be reduced except for covering loss which 
could not bo compensated by aniiual -profits or reserve fund (where such exists) ; 
and said reservation shall amount to no ’•less than half the annual profits until 
the security fund has aiuotinted to r» of the insurance fund for life insurances. 

Inspection of insurance company is exercised by an Insurance Inspection 
common to the whole kingdom, concerning the organization and activity of which 
further instructions have been issued by the Government, and concerning the de- 
cision of which inspection appeal may be made to the Government ; at the Royal 
Department of Home Afiairs a special officer for insurance matters has therefore 
been appointed. The Insurance Inspection consists of a mathematician as chief 

Svotden. 
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director and two members, with a secretary versed in jurisprudence, a registrar, 
and other assistants. For covering the expenses of the Inspection each insurance 
company shall contribute with, at the most, a fifth per <‘ent of the company’s 
entire income of fees for the previous calendar year for insurances here in the 
kingdom. The insurance inspoertion which shall, among other things, issue an 
anniStl report coiujorning insurance business in the kingdom, and has very ex- 
tensive powers with relation to the supervision of the accounts nnd management 
of the borne coi«i»auies, shall also manage ^the estate in the special administra- 
tion which ensues for the t»reservation of the rights of the policy-holders, in 
the event of life insurance company having come under liciuidiitioii or in state 
of bankruptcy, for ^vhich case detailed provisions are iiitrodnced in the law. 
If com]>any carrying on life insurance business desire to transfer its life in- 
surance stock or certain portion thereof, also when two or more companies 
desire to <*ombine to form a new .company with the o]>j(‘ct oi taking ovci their 
obligations in consequence of life insurances, sanction shall he a|>]died for at 
the Insurance ins])eetion. winch a])plicatioii.'’ liowever, i> not accepted for con- 
■jideratioii if, within b ceiraiii time alter aiinoniie(‘inent has been inserted in 
pu])lic journal, sanetior has beert opjiosed by at least, one fiftli of the polic\- 
holders, the policies of whom are intended to be trausterri'd to an eventual new 
company. Ditferent from the c(HTespon<lin^ lloyal ordiiianc(* of ( )eto]>er 22, 1^80, 
the now law contains si»eciti(‘d i>rovj.sioiis relatin^j: to resiMMisibility for violating 
its provisions. The penalty for various offences vari<*s hetvveeii fines of o to 
5,000 kronor, wiicn punishment for the offence is nor stated in the common 
penal code. 

The law cannot be applied to: — a) institution established by tin* State; 
b) institution which onls grants insurance against loss on money claims or other 
values; c) '>intcrest and cajiital insurance institutioiu; d) mutual insurance com- 
pany for insuring property in country districts where the field of activity is less 
than hundred (h^irad); (*) sick and* burial fnnd or other such mutual help 
society whose activity has not for its object .ho carrying oti of an insurance 
business as a commercial undertaking. And in the qncstiim of reinsurance the 
Governmbrit may admit of certain deviations. 

The law' of July 24, 190.^, mentioned abo\e, relating to forr'ujn insuyinec 
iiistitutioiis differs slightly from the corresponding Koval ordinance of October 
22, 1880. The following are, however, important additions: — Among the docu- 
ments which shall accompany the application for permission from the* Insiiraiicei 
inspection to carry on an insurance business in the kingdom, is also a testi- 
mony to the fact that the institution, in the manner and under the (conditions 
acknowledged by the Insurane(i insj)e(‘tioii, lias deposited with the Bank of 
Sweden, in money or securities, a sum of 100,000 kronor for life ^including 
life-annuity and endowment) insurance, the same amount for fire insurance or 
for marine insurance, and 50,000 kronor for every other kind of insurance. 
Amounts thus deposited may only he eirqiloyed for payment of claims in conse- 
quence of insurance agreements belonging to the business of the institution in 
the kingdom, as w'cll as fines, fees, and coiapeusatioii which on account of the 
same business may be imposed ujiGn a general agent or the institution; and the 
right of carrying on business in the kingdom is forfeited, if upon the reduction 
of the amount the discrepancy be not filled within four weeks after intimation 
to that effect has been reccsived from the Insurance inspection. It is expressly 
forbidden to foreign company directly or indirectly to state itself as having, in 
consequence of sai(i deposits, placed reliabhi security for its Swedish jiolicy-holders 
or in any way to give to uiiderstaiitl that it is umler the control of the Sw'edish 
State as to its entire activity. Permission to carry on business shall be denied 
if the principles for the activity of the institution be ascertained to be based on 
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a system which apparently does not permit of a sure and safe insurance ao#«iiy 
or such as, with reference to the tenets of the document accompanying 
application, do not seem realizable; and the license may be canceled in conse- 
quencc of deviation from this law. The prosecution of insurance business on 
foreign account without permission is punishable with fines from 50 ^nor 
to 5,000 kronor for each time summons therefore has been issued and lierved. 
For other various offenses against the provisions of the law fines can be sentenced 
varying from 5 kronor to 2,000 kronor where xninisbirjcnt for the offense is not 
stated in the common penal code. Fities which f;*ll to the Crown, ewn he com- 
muted in accordance with the <!oninion penal cods . 'I’iiis law does not relate to 
reinsurance. 

The new* insurance laws have come into force from the cnmmenceraent v\' 
1004 inclusive. 

Marine ilisiiranee. In the in1ro(ln<*tion to the marine law of* 1007 
there are exy»ressly luentionf’^, amojig the >useful inventions which 
have necessitated th(‘ new law, •'Viotloinries and insurances' : and the 

law itself (’ontains an insurance seetion, divided into IH sdiort chapters. 

• 

At the time of the issuing of this law, there were, however, no home insu- 
rance institutions in Swediii, exccid. ]>erha]»s, solitary partnerships or ^simple 
ctnnpaniess- (uiaording to the pr«‘sent UTininology), in the form of more or less 
[jormanent unions of i>rivate marine insurers, who through the negotjations of 
invokers undertook marimi risks. At least, Swedish shijiowiiers and merchants were 
principally obliged to take; marine insurance in sndi iwivate insurance unions in 
foreign countri(% — mostly in the Xetherlands and in the Hanse Citi(;s of Norihcrn 
(ferinany. Ac<*ording to an estimate of 173iJ in the Argus, a jiapcr edited by 
O. Dalix, the marine insuranc(,* jireniiums aiinnally drew about one million Dutch 
guldens oul of the country. Diit hy Iloyal Kesolution of July 4, 173r^ on an 
aiqilicatioii of the Kstato of Ihirgesses at the Iliksdag ending that year, a privilege 
was granted and ^Association Kales • w<,Te coiitirmod for ii company, Sjoassiira 7 is- 
founded on >olu]itarily signed lots with limited respoiisihilfty, which 
company began its activity the following year, ami w.is thus 6ne of the earliest 
joinf-stock companies in Knrope for marine insurance. The sec(»nd Swedish com- 
])any of the same kind, Stockhohns Sjifttsf<u7'a7}i<.'^''iUska]K did not obtain its 
,l>ri\deges Uiitil 1810. *ln 1844 was organized the fiist large* inniual company in 
this branch of insurance, jSfock'tiohtui /8yVhnN>7c/’an.s;/(V/'c//^n</ (now diseontinued as 
well as the two aforesaid comi»aiiies). 

The. development, now attained by lioiue insurance — quite ‘con- 
siderable for our cireunistanees — dates from about 18l>0 aud 1870, 
when several joint-stocl' conq^anies founded on a perfectly modern basis, 
were organized. At the end of 1901 there were 8 su(*h com])anies in 
activity: Ganthiod (sanctioned 1863), Siockholins Sjofijr.sakringsaktieholag 
(1867), Agir (1872), Ocean (1872), Sveriges Alimiinna Sjoforsakruigs- 
alvtiebolag (1872), Vega (1882), Sjcassuranskompaiiiet (1889), Oresund 
(1890). The same year there were in activity 15 muUml home compa- 
nies^ among which the most important is Sveriges d^igf ariygsassiirans- 
forening. In Sweden speculative business enterprises always play an 
incomparably greater jiart than mutual institutions for marine insurance, 
which, of course, is also generally the case in other countries. Besides the 
home institutions, there were in 1901 also 11 foreign rompames engaged 
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in this branch of insurance, some of which also carry m land transport 
insurance. The amounts written by above mentioned companies wa.« 
for 1901 in kronor: 


V, 


Coiupnnit's 


Swedish joint-stock coin- 

pMTiies 

l):o mutual cow]»anirs 


ronclnded insurances. 

llnitto. Hciosnml. 


Brntto 

prcmlaius. 


Prcmtains 
for rein- 
surances. 


Indemnities. * 

BrulW. ,“5"^ 


4i.'.>95.43S 10,739,340 f).!'r>6.940*7.<JI.9,9.')7 4,5,S0,9K1 
3r>.r)S9,s70 L\o85:ijVi i.77r).<KK) 


'J’otal Swedish companie,s l,0rvl, (>14,748 4(11,485.808 18,911.478 S,<>l'2,()i)S 9.388,957 5,455,981 

Foreijrii rompanie.« 75.14(5,812 21,<>89.340 52,4015 87,304 23,895 

Total 1,128.101,335 483,174,048 14,145 074 8.004,40s 0,470,201 5,482,870 


The insurance iK'lon^in^ tp the field of transpoH itisnraiict* 

and a,'^snring) of letters and other piistal transmit Tan(*es has hith- 
eit(». before the fg^Midatioii «rf* the Nalinnal .liisiirain^* Otfic e (see p. 
i073). Itfeeii tlie only insiirain t^ work done hy liie Swodisji Stair, 

Fiiv Insurance. Tfiety is no iloiihl ]nil iliat the pro\dsioiis of the 
Swedi.sji provinoia: Jaw,-, (from the loth and Ittli contitries) wen* fonnded 
on li e ancient risjht of custom, wliirli provishms obliovd all the inhaltit- 
ants of ll.e same liiiiidred (luinni) to give mutual support in ease of 
damages hy tire, - - provisions which afterwards, with certain it Itera- 
tions, were embodied, itt tlie common laws of the eonnirv, and may he 
ehara(*t(Tized as laws for obligatory mutual lire insuriince, e.s]H‘eially 
since it was ordained (in the -Ilust's OrduiugeM^^ of 1(181) that the sum 
of the tiretax should he fixed a<y‘ordLug to >.lhe size of tlie damage'>. 
The indemnity fixed ])v the Jaw originiilly embrac(‘(l only the bnildhigs 
though, from the end of the seventeenth century also grit in, fodder, and 
cattle, ^)ut only wliat was nee(*s.^ary for tin* n.<e of the farm, no,t other 
chatteLs or household furniture. Not until the ninettmnlh eentnry, was 
the obligatory hundred (liarad) tire insurance re-organized into mutual, 
smaller fire insurance com]>anies on the voluntary liasis, hut retaining 
the right to have the ])r(miiums collei'ted together with the thrown 
taxes. But as early as 1()88, the first Swedish fire insuraiiee association 
waj? organized wlnV-h was intended for insurance takers froiii at Jeast 
one province and embracing chattel -insurance too. 

The first fire insurance institution in Stockholm — Stockhohm Stads 
Brandforsdkrirtg.skoiitor, a kind of ])uhli(; corporative but free, mutual 
association — had its first code of by-laws confirmed on March 18, 
174(i. — The oldest fire insurance company in Sweden is Skandia, the 
pioneer also in Swedish life insurance; its first Association statutes 
were sanctioned on January 12, 1855. In 1901, there were operating, 
besides Skandia, two other home joint-stock companies, Soea (in Gothen- 
burg since 1867) and Skdnc (in Malmo since 1884), which carry on both 
fire and life insurance l)usines.s, and three, Fenix (1889), Norrland (1890), 
and Victoria (1899), which are exclusively fire insurance companies; 

Tho iigares for the mutual companies are only approximate. 
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lurthemore, thirteen larger home mutual companies, 6 of which embra^ 
the whole Mngdoni (among which StJidernas allmanna brandstodsbolig 
and Allmanna brandfiJrsakringsverket for buildings in the country), 
T), m&re. than one Ldn (among which Skanska braiidfOrsakringsinratt- 
ningen), 2, only the eitg of Stockholm (the aforesaid Stockholins 3SSds 
BrandfOrsakriugskontor and, sin(*e 1$44, Stockliolms Stads Brandstods- 
holag for the insurance of chattels); 24 home mutual institutions, each 
of which embraces one ldn; anri tlnaJly no less than ^66 smaller, mutual 
(hundred, parish, and }>astorate, etc.) coni])artH,s; besides Swedish general 
agencies for 24 foreign coin])anics. t)f these, o were Danish, 1 Finnish. 

T) (ierijian, 1 Swiss, 11 Knglish, 1 Frcmh, and 2 Dutch: uli c\e*‘p1 5 
((jcrman) were incm])crs of the Tariff* Union of Swedish j'oint-sto(4< 
coni])jmies, which was founded jii 1*^74 and takes resfdutions bimling to 
the tneinluo’s a])0u1 the size of tlie preihimns for different kinds of risks 
and in regard to sueh other insurance conditions and regulations as are 
considered applicable to all cttni])anies. 

Th(‘ activity <»f all the.se lire insurance institutions during the last 
financial year concerning which stateiuents have been published,* may 
In* seen, in million kronor, from the following summary: , 


Com panics. 


Urutto 

prciniuiiis. 


.'Swedish joint-stock corn panics 2207 

Swcdisli l«r;ror mutual inslitiitions a TJ 
The inntaul «‘<jin panics of the >Liins» 2 -J.'t 
Smaller mutual eompuiiics 104 

Total Swedish companies 29'00 
Foreign j-om panics 2'4w 

Total «ir54 


I'rciwiiinis 
f(ir Tfin- 
Kiimuces. 

O.'U 


UT.O 

1-22 


Indcniniiics. 

Insurances in force at 
ilic end of the ^ca*. 

Uruttii. 

Uy re- 
iusurers. 

linn to. 

10. lU'SiinT'l. 


6-78 

4.9S2{)2 

1.918-03 

l-4<; 

024 

1,585 07 

^ 159 02 

l*6l» 

— 

1,772 7/ 


1-iO 

— 

1,285-01 

— 

ISlJf. 

702 

0,02577 

. 2.078-25 

lf»5 

1 21 

5l)l 2i) 

• 22658 

20 20 

y28 

10,127 00 

2.304 83 


'^’he brutto insurance sum consequently auiountefl in 1901 to 10,127 
jiiillion kronor. It has lo Ife observed, however, that most of the 
Swedish joint*stoek companies carry on an important business also in 
foreign countries. At the end of 1901 these foreign insurances repre- 
sented a brutto value of no less than 2,385 million kronor, of which 
567 million kronor were reinsured; as premiums for these insurances 
were received 14 million kronor, and the compensation paid amounted 
to close upon l()* 2 i million kronor. The brutto value of the Swedish 
insurances should then amount to. over 7' 7 milliard kronor, which 
sum, for the finding of the nettO fire insurance sum of Sweden, of 
course must be reduced with the amounts reinsured in Swedish com- 
panies or Swedish general agencies of foreign companies and increased 

* The Btatenicnte bear relation to the civil year 1901 for home joint-stock companies 
and foreign companies, and, as u rule, also for the greater mutual companies; for the mntnal 
companies of the >Liins>, as a rale, to the financial year ending within the time from 
July 1, 1901 to Jane 30, 1902, and for smaller mutual companies, with some few exceptions, 
to tbo financial year ending within the time from July 1, 1900 to Jane 30, 1901. 
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with insurances, possibly taken direct in a company abroad and not re* 
assured in Sweden. — How the brutto insurance sum is divided between 
real estate and chattels does not fully appear from the statejnents. 

Life insurance, at least as burial help, and several other kinds of 
])ers?b\al insurance, in a rudimentary form, oticurred in the ancient 
guilds. Hut modern life insurance, based on scientific principles, was 
only introduced in Sweden by the Fire and liife Insurance Company 
Sl'oncha {18r)r)), which then was followed by Srea (1867). The first 
Swedish joint-stock coin])aii 3 ' with exclusive, life insurance business (in 
a broad sense, i. e. life, life-annuity. an<l capital insimiin'e) was Nord- 
sijcrnaa (187i0; then oanie (187^1). (ISS;)); Xo rrland [IH90) 

ceded its stock to Shandia (1898). Skdifc (18M) also engages in tire- 
insuring, while Xordjfoh'U (1897) is only^a life iusiiramv eouipany. 

Furtln'rniore, thcxv wore 18 *ntidiinl (nu)st of them with 

guarantee <*apitals. vhi(‘]i ;ir»‘ to l>e Miee»^<si\ ely rt‘li*’\*‘d with eolle<'tod 
])rotits), namely: Alltininca lifiVu-sakriiigsbolairet (iVnia I <'^87), Haldtu* 
(1887), Oden ( Sven^ka lifirn'r^.'ikringshol.jovi i I sp] Sv«‘nskaarlM‘tar- 
forsukring.-holaget Valarid (18!»r)), Nordiska tolklVo’-fikringsbohtget rnion' 
(1895; the beginning ol 19itO absor)>ed by Vuland), S\ ccia (1898), Lif- 
och Sjukforsiikrin.gs])olaget Vasa (1898), AllmUuna peiisiousffU’sakrings- 
bolaget (1898), VanaiKs (189!t; in Ihjuidalion siiue HH.)! ; its . stork lias 
been transferred to Valand). Svenska arbetarefbrsakringsanstalten Trygg 
(1899), Erage (I9(i0), and Nornan (19tH); now dissf)lved, stock cederi to 
other /companies). Later on has o3iue Krona-n (1902). l>esido« these 
there are 25 agencies for foreign eoin])anit*.;. The a(‘tivity of the <* 0111 - 
panics during 1901 and the state of business are s(‘en from tlie following 
comparison, in million kronor: • 


CompaTiit's!. 


Bratto 


for re- 


t. insurers. 


Swedish joint-stuck companies 15 82 ISl 7 47 0-7:i lliiTjo 

Swedish mutual companies., fr.^l U;Jl 0«1 011 1570 

Swedish companies 21] .*1 2 12 8 28 0 84 128 2. '> 

Foreign companie s. 2 15 — (roo — -- 

Total 23 28 2 12 8-88 0 84 128-26 


Life in.sur|t.iires 
in force at the 
end of the. year. 
Brutto Hein- 

nnioii&t. siirotl.* 

470-40 48*67 

159 «0 llj^4 

(;:i8-70 60-60 

56-68 — 

093*28 0060 


The life insurances in force at the end of the year numbered 202,843, 
98,569 of which in the Swedish joint-.stook companies, in the mutual com- 
panies 89,892, and in foreign companies 14,382. Besides, there are 4,726 
life-annuity insurg^nces for a total amount of 1,798,110 kronor per annum, 
and 1,291 capital insurances for altogether 4,542,786 kronor. 

The reservations for profit to the insured made by the Swedish 
companies the same year, amounted to close upon 1,600,000 kronor, the 
dividends of the insured not yet paid out, amounted at the end of 
the year to 2 millions. The development of the Swedish life insurance 
business is further illustrated by Table 162. 
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TaBLB 162 . The life insurance business of Swedish companies,^ -Net. • 
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20,4iX),000 

7,7lWXH) 

}38.2(K).000 ’ 

{>17.400.000 


The must 

geiKinil of iruoiranre arc the 

usual life •insuraiLcc, with 


]ji('iiinnii iKiyim’Ut ttic \tiioU‘ or only iliirinji; certain yearis, and 

tlie inixod liti* and t‘iulo\viii<Mit in<iirain*e, wlnai the insurance sum is duo at a 
• certain ap- (mmeralh it an aj^e of .»o or do) or earlier, in case of death. Since 
about 18tHi so-called chihlnn’s insurance< an' also written, wheji the comi»anies’ 
real liabilities of P’>ponsilnlity do ttot l»e*^in till after the iiisun^d has ^^aehed 20 
years of afie, thou*x!i th<* preiniuni ]»aMnen? as usual commences at the* conclusion 
t>f tin? iii'^urance. Amonji «>tln*r form^ of insurance mdy he mentiom?d donation, 
cMiui)niient, i)artn(‘rshi]>, willow’s ]u‘n<ion. and karens’-insuranct? (without medical 
examination), lih; insurance for a short time, and insurance of two lives. 

For til*' extension of the. insurance business to the lower classes, preat efforts 
havt‘ l»(;en made? durinji tin; last years, by the older <ompanies, amoiiR wfiich the 
averapo insnraiuH; sum jut insured has consequently shown a st.roiijt ttmdency 
to (SO down, as well as by new conqianios which have made it thqir special 
task to ^ivo so-called industrial labourer insurance after the example of foreign 
coin,|[>anies. 

As r-gards the eonijtass of the life insiiranee taken alone or in 
» eonno(’ti<nj with otfier jiersqnal insurance, in minierous larg;er and 
smaller funds and associations of many kinds, we refer to the end of 
this work. 

The ])rivate avnuiiij and capital insurance institution of the (?ivil . 
service and 14 public insurjince institutions of the same kind in 1901 
paid out a total in annuiti(!S of about 461, (X)0, in amassed capital .598,000, 
and in inheritance and annuity 2 }rolits 451,000 kronor; the administered 
funds in these institutions amounted in the same year to about 50 
million kronor. 

Accident insurance has in Sweden already become introduced to 
quite a lari^e extent, although the first institution for such insurance, 
the joint-stock company Fylgia, is not quite 23 years old (sanctioned 

^ Tho Btatements concerniDg the insurance amounts only relate to the real life 
insurances; the other figures, on the other hand, also include life-annuity and ca'pital 
inBurances, etc. — * For one company it has only been possible approximately to calculate 
these netto amounts for the periods 1866, /85. — • Preliminary statements. 
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the whole of Scandinavia (Skandinaviska kreatursfOrsakringsbolaget, one of the 
largest in the world of its kind); 13, one or two Lans each; and 243, smaller 
territories. According to the statements (not quite complete) wbi<;h have been 
sent in, nearly 19,9,000 horses and 123,000 head of cattle were insured at the end , 
of the financial year for resjmctively TO* a and 14*7 million kronor, and ^ring 
the same year indemnities had been paid for 4, .077 horses and 701 cattle with Respec- 
tively 1,310,125 and 64,003 kronor. Agrirnllural hail Insnrance was given in 1001 
hy 7 mutual hail insurance com])ani<iS (Allmanna hagelskadcforsakringsbolaget, the 
companies of the Liins of I’lqjsala, Osf ergot land, Skarahorg, (irobro, \ estinanland, 
and of the jn'ovinees of Skaiu; and Ilallamh. and by 3 jimtiial fire-insurance 
eomimnies (those of the J.iin of Kronobergand the ]»arisbes of iMarkarvd and Slatt- 
liiig); the statements from the tirst sevcm show 14,621 insnran«(-^ valid at the 
end of the tinancial year, for a total of 36‘‘j million kronor, and iiai) 

]»aid during the saiin; >ear (with 2r,6:>o kronpr). Frost ifisiinuiee was gi^en h\ the 
imitual c(nnpan> Sveriges frostffirsakringsholag, established in 19oi; at the end of 
its first business year, the eoni})any had .5^0 valid policies, corresponding to an 
amount of 932,8*20 kronor, '* 

Plate glass iiisnraiicc was given in 190l by 10 instituthms; 7 ol these were 
home companies, viz., (iiitehorgs fqnsterforsakringsbolag, Svenska glasforsiikringsaktie- 
bolaget (1884), Aktiebolag(‘t Stella (1898), the aforesaid Skamiinavien, and the throe 
^joint-stock companies for Imrglary and theft insnrance, etc. iMiring the year, glass 
insurances were given for *duMit 4*5* million kronor, nearly 7,000 kronor were 
taken in iiremiums, and about 40,000 kronor were j)ai(i out in indemnities. — 
Guarantee iiisnraiiec was earned on hy Aktiehohigcd Tre Kronor since (1890), in, 
which comjainy there were in due force, on December 31, 1901, l,3r)8 irsu-' 
ranees for a total of 3*f> million kronor. 40.362 kronor were taken in in*emiums, 
and 25,730 kroiior were paid to the indicy-holders. — Burglary and theft insu- 
rance was carried on in 1901 hy the Swedish joint-stock com)»anies Securitas 
(since 1896), Iter (1898), Idnn (1898: •now dissolved), and Skandinavich*, and by 
many foreign (among which several accident insurance) comiainies. — Within the 
domain of sick insurance, there worked the aforesaid Lif- odi sjukhirsakriiigs- 
holagejt Vasa (in comhination with life insurance), rorsakringsanstalten Hra*ge (1899), 
and some foreign companies (in combination with accident insurance). ((Concerning 
Sicit and IJurial funds in activity, see p. 1077). — Companies occupied ex- 
clnsivtdy with reinsurance in 19oi were: in life and fir(‘ insurance 1, in tire 
, insiiraiRa* 3, and in * marine insurance 3, or together 7 Swedish joint-stock 
companies. 

For an advancement of the develo]nneiit of Swedish insurance there 
work two associations, l)oth in Stockholm, namely Forsakringsforeningen ‘ 
and Forsiikringsmannaforeningen. The periodical »ForslikringslV)reningens 
Tidskrifts has l)een edited since 1878. Other organs in this line are the 
insurance papers (Tjaliarhornet and Assurans. 
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Tlh* Irjirlos — i‘ro*ni nidoii tied to tlie ■fowTw anci foiiaMl round 

by oji;*ri s.^ive virdinanci"^ — were liberated in ihe middle of last rentury 
by ni.oUsbment of Hie guilds on Dee. 22 , Full aeknowledgiuent 

is gi^eu to the prineiple: liberty of tradt‘, in tbr ( hiei Statule Law on 
this subjeet, is.sned June LS, 18i>4. 


General decreed concerning the following of u trade. 

For the ri(jht of carry hi ff on manufacfnrhiy business, ira(h\ or olher 
employmfint a Swedish man or woniar is gmierally not rf‘(juired . » ]>ro- 
duce any eertifieate of professional skill or oilier 4 uaJ ideal ions, as long 
a.s they be in possession of <‘ivil rights and fnll-agrd nia.-terv over them- 
selves and their property; nor is a lieensi* m*eded fur Ibis ])urposo but 
simply a notiet* of going to carry on a trade. « 

But not even this is always necessary. Work that is carried out, 
either without the purpose of selling the goods mknnfaeturod,^ or else 
without specially engaged workmen, falls outside and beneath the rule. 
Independent of any condition or intervention, any one has consequently 
the light of making commodities for daily use, and of making manu- 
factures or handiworks for sale, as also of carrying on any employment 
as a trade, as long as this be done without the help of auyliody but a 
wife, or children living at home. 

Just as freely it is allowed for farmers, with the help of their 
wives, children living at home, and servants formally engaged, to make 
for sale such articles of manufacture or handicraft as can be an object 
of their home industry. 

If again the manufacture or occupation is driven on a larger scale 
with helpers to a greater extent than above mentioned, the rule comes 
into force. In accordance with the conditions for trading, this rule re- 
quires a certificate of character and judicial majority as well as a 
notice and a certification of the validity of those conditions, or else, where 



SPECIAL DECREES FOR CERTAIN TBADE^i ' lOSl 

this may bt* opdained, an annonnoement of firm. The notice is delivered 
to the same anthoritics ihat receive announcement about trading bnsa* 
ness, with the exception, though, that he who wishes to drive a blaat* 
furnace or foundry-works, a forge, a manufactory or other establishinent. 
intended for ilu* util izai ion or ini])roveinent of products out of mi- 
neral kingdom, anti thus not to •])e looked upon as a trade — has to 
give nolice to Hit* Mining dt'parlrncut, i. e., the Board of Trade. 

From the stipiilaiion alwuit ])Osscsm*ng the mastery over one self and 
oin''*" jfvoperty, the sann* t‘Xcc])tions arc made as for (‘omiiiercial business. 

Tin* o<*cu]>ation of a tradesman may be carried on for a year after 
hi'' diMtli to llic prntit of liis lH‘irs. 

1'lic tjuulilieal i(»ns Mijmlalcd are, sjf course, necc'^sitaied by the <*are 
lor wilh wliom llic ir^nb^Miian enters into connections or who are 

ciji^am'd in his s*‘r\nM*: the m)ti«‘c iV rtMjuirod a‘> a control on his |)os- 
so^^ing lho^» ijinililication^ and a<< a mcan^ for 1 1n* rcsyici^iive autlioritics 
to g<‘t inforiiiatHm af‘ont .liis tratli* for the hake of taxation and for 
*'ta1istic piirpost‘s, it, nmiooMn*, tacilitaics tlie insjifM-tion to which the 
tratb* i- *'nbje<t in (tilain < c'^jiccially concerning ])eo])lc engaged 
as a'''-i‘'tants m it 


Special dt‘crces for ct^rlaiii trades, 

] •' oci'iipjitii)!!’' ami trades o///* <* <ih*l ri^ovoufi decree,^ arc. in 

1‘orer. liv ihc I'un* the "tat** tlcvotc-' to tin* lih*, health, and property ot 

it< citjz- n^, or «‘lsc hy other eaiiM>s ;lri^in;r from the s|K‘eia] toinrol coiJi'^!• h'red 
i\ec‘‘S<ur\ to he c\ciTiS4*(l ONer a trade. 

.Vho state reunin'h a snarantee of /o'o/c.v?r/o/n.'/ for the runhing of such 

a faelorv whiTe ehcinieal work is ne<Ml(‘d for the fabric, ami where a faulty pro- 
cciinre might oecasiou a tin; or endanger life ami health. Sueli a factory must 
not he n«ii hy anybody who has not liiniself the duly e(*rtitied professional skill re- 
quired to eondiiet such an establish meiiT, or else tan prove that ho has for that 
purpose engaged another p('rson of (‘quaJly testified insight in the trade. Certifi- 
cates about this must he subjoined to the notice. 

From the reasons liere given, sp<;ciaJ decrees arc in force, chiefly concerning 
the make or retincmoiit of infi^iiiiiHohle oih (Koval ordinance of Nov. 26, *1875); 
tlie manufacture of ej'ploftive <joods (Koval ordinance of Nov. 181>7); the 
make of poisonous mafUrs, yiarticularly arsenious acid, for the producing of 
which i>ermission from the King is required; and specially also other poisonous 
substances (Koval ordinance of Jan. 7, 1876); preparation of medicine (apothe- 
ciiry’s trade, Royal regulation of Aug. 11, 1819 a. o. statutes). Certified profes- 
sional skill is likewise required for carrying on the j»rofession of a surgeon or 
barber-surgeon. 

A si)ecial legislation also exists concerning the manufacture of margarine^ mar- 
garine cheese^ and artificial suet^ in act^ordance with the ordinance of July 1, 1898 
about control on such fabrics and about dealing in them; likewise for the make of 
brandy and distillation of it at distilleries, according to the ordinance of July 13, 
1887. These fabrics are subject to public inspection, the former for reasons of 
health and to the protection of dairy-farming against illoyal competition, the latter 
for reasons of taxation. 
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The taking of certain measures when establishing a manufactory is also re- 
quired in some other cases. For the erection of a herring salterj^ and train-oil 
manufactory permission is required conformably to § 27 in the Fishery ordinance 
of June 29, 1802 . The Board of Health ordinance of Sept. 2o, 1874 has like- 
wise some claims coneerning the erection as well as the arrangement and the 
driviTig*^i‘ certain manufactories or establishments dangerous to health. Printing- 
offices must only be erected in towns or« boroughs or else within a certain dis- 
tance from them (Press Law). 

Some other trades besides, form exceptions from the general trade legislation ; 
so does, for instance, organ-building, for which an acquired insight and c.\pert- 
ness are required, likewise the cliimney-sweeps' trade in town. 

A tradesman is bound by certain decrees to protect the workmen 
he employs in his business. Tbp legislation on this point, the law 
about protection of workmen, is to be found in the ordinan(*.e about 
liberty of trade; tlie , law conceriring })roiection of crafts-men against 
danger, issued May 10, 18S9; the decree on j)recautiou against phosphor 
necrosis among workers in match-manufaetpries, of Dec. 189(5; the 
statute regarding cm]>loynient of minors in manufactories, trades, or other 
occupations, of Oct. 17, 1900; as also iu other ordinances. This legisla- 
tion will be treated below under the heading Labour Legislation. 


Business Associations. 

The Swedish association statutes have lately been subject to a re- 
vision. There is a di-stinction made* between different kinds of asso- 
ciations. 

By a Commercial company is understood a union of tw^o or more into a 
joint firm for th(3 purpose of carrying on commerce or other trade, the driving 
of which involves the obligation of kecqdng business books (Law of June 28, 1895*). 
That duty is incumbent on evervbody who has made it his business r to drive 
wholesale or retail trade or to manufacture or refine goods for sale, wliet^KT this 
be a private person, a company, or a union (Koval ordinance of May 4, 1855, 
according to Law of June 28, 1895). A commercial company can acquire ju- 
dicial rights and take duties on itself, as well as sue, prosecute, and defend before 
the cohrt and other authorities. The rights and duties of the associates during 
the existence of the company, are settled by corai)act. Each one of them, as a 
rule, has the right to take measures regarding the administration of the com- 
pany’s concerns. Profit and loss are divided among the associates per capita. 
If a certain principle has been agreed upon for profit or loss alone, this prin- 
ciple is to be valid at the distribution of both profit and loss. An associate is 
not bound, if urged upon by other associates, to contribute anything above the 
sum once settled. 

Where not otherwise agreed, each one of the associates, as a rule, has a 
right to represent the company. For the liabilities of a commercial company 
the associates are responsible each for the others jointly and separately, just as 
for a debt of their own (Law of June 28, 1895). 

Special provisos are in force concerning commercial companies with a 
limited responsibility devolcing on one or more of the associates^ — so-called 
commandite companies. What characterizes that kind of company is the re- 
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servation made by one or more (not all) ol‘ the associates in a commercial com- 
pany of not being resj»onsible with more than he or they have invested or under- 
taken to invest in the company. The firm of such a company must contain the 
words ^commandite company*. Where not otherwise agreed, a commandite share- 
holder must not ])artake in the administration of the company’s concerns jind is, 
moreover, excluded from tlic competence of representing the comj)any (Law of 
June t>8, 18U.0). 

IJy partnership is meant the association of two or more for a certain 
cnterj>ris(? or for a continued activity, without this union being a commercial com- 
j)iiny. If the partnershij) is entered into the register of trade, it will be considered 
a commercial company. A }»artnei*ship cannot acquire judicial rights or take 
duties upon itself, nor yet a])i)ear before court or other authority. 

The mutual rigljts and duties of the i)artners, during the existence of the 
partnership, are settled by (‘onii)act. For. administrative measures the consent of 
all the partners is mostly required. Profit and loss are divided in the way sti- 
l)uhit(*d for a commercial ctnApany. I)y an agreement made on behalf of the 
l)artners, under the name by wdiich all the partners^ arc nqireseiited, a single 
l)artn(T cannot be authoriztMl or hound in reference to him with whom the agree- 
ment was ma<le, unless he hwnsclf has partaken in it. If several partners have 
participated in the aj»]>ointnient, th(‘y will enjoy equal rights and duties per 
capita when rndliing else was agreed upon at the occasion. If at an agreement 
a deiiorninatioii is us(‘d iin])hing a vaster responsibility, those partners with 
\vhos(‘ consent this was dom* aVe responsible each for the others^ jointly and 
separately. If a partnershi]> carries on a trade involving the duty of keeidng 
business hooks, the resimnsihiiity will for that reason be extended (Law of June 
‘ 28 , 1805 ). 

A Joint-stock company can be constitule<i by those who wish to carry on 
a joint activity by contributions in money or property, without having to he 
responsihl(^ fur the liabilities arising Tioin this undertaking with more than each 
has invested or is bound to invest according to th(^ stipnlatioi\s in the law about 
jtunt-stock companies. A joint-stock company must la^ registered; before this be 
donp, it cannot acijuire any riglits or take any (luti(‘s upon itself, nor yet sue, 
j)rosecute, or didend lad'ore the court or anotlier authority. 

The contributions are divided into shares of eipial ainoinit in Swedi.sh money 
and an' inseverable against tlie company. If, without alteration of the memoran- 
dum (d' association, tlie joint cpidtal is to he increased or diminish(‘d, the minimum 
capital must not be less than a thini of the maximum one. The joint capital, 
or, in the ease mentioned, the minimum one, must not he less than 5,000 kronor, 
nor yet a sliare have a nominal value of less than 50 kronor. Whpre the 
stock does not exceed 10,000 kronor, a share is allowed to he of smaller value, 
the lowest being 10 kronor. The scrips are issued to a certain person, but in 
certain cases, by grant of the King, they can be payable to the liolder. 

Tliose who wish to found a joint-stock comjjany must draw up w foumiaiion 
deed containing certain jiiaiii principles for the undertaking intended. This is 
tho first measure required. The deed is to be signed by the founders, who must 
be five at least and resident in the kingdom. Tn case the founders themselves 
take all the sliarcs, the company is formed by this agreement. If the (capital is 
partly to be procured from other people by subscription, they have to issue an 
invitation to the public for the purpose, which, however, must not be done till 
the foundation deed in tw'o copies has been presented to the county Government 
Hoard of that Ian where the managers mean to settle, and one of these copies 
has been returned with a certificaUi of its having been presented. The invitation 
is issued according to rules stipulated, and, to be valid, the subscription should 
be written on the paper of invitation, unless it be written by one of the founders. 
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A meeting with the subscribers for constituting the company should be held 
within a year from the time of presenting the foundation deed. If at the meet-- 
ing is proved that the joint capital has been fully subscribed to, the question on 
forming the company is treated. It is considered to be constituted if this has 
been jdecided unanimously or by a majority of votes running up to a fourth at 
least df the whole number of subscribers, the founders inclusive, with a joint 
capital of no less than a fourth of the total fund. 

After the company has been formed, a memorandum of association must 
be accepted, containing stipulations on certain subjects already touched upon in 
the foundation deed; moreover, a board and reviewers have to be elected. — Out 
of the annual profit of a joint-stock company, at least 10% must be put by for 
a reserve fund. The right of a sharcliolder to partake in the administration of 
the company’s concerns is exercised at the meetings of the comjmny. The joint- 
stock company is represented by the Jloard, consisting of one or more members. 
The members are to be resident in Sweden and to be Swedish or Norwegian 
subjects, unless, in some special case, tjie King Vermits the Board partly, at most 
to a third of the total humber, to consist of foreign subjects or else Swedish or 
Norwegian subjects residing abroad. Members of the Board must not be elected 
for more than five years. 

An agreement in writing entered u]»on for a joint-stock company must bo 
signed on its behalf and in the name of the firm (Law of June 28, 1805). 

Special ordinances are in force concerning banking, railway, and in- 
surance coenj^anies. Their memoranda of association are sanctioned by the King. 
, The capital stock of banking romjtanies must amount to oiu^ million kronor 
at least, but for a less extrusive business, a smaller capital stock is allowed, not 
below' 200,000 kronor, though. If the memorandum is sanctioned, the King gives 
permission for the banking business to Ih‘ carried on for 20 years at m<»st, and 
beyond that, to the end of the civil year then running. TTie shareholders in a 
banking Company should be Swedish subjeHs, no less than 20 in number. They 
are not res]»on8ible for the liabilities of the company with more tlian each has 
invested or undertaken to invest (J.,aw of Nov. 19, 188l>, concerning banking 
companies)? , 

As to raihcoy companies according to Law’ of March 5, 1897, and insu- 
rance companies, a<*.cording to Law of .June 28, 1895, the law about joint-stock 
companies is valid in the main, with the deviations resulting from the memorandum 
having to be sanctioned by the King. The l>ing jmts the conformitj' of the 
memorandum with th(? law above mentioned to trial, as well as with law and 
ordinances in general; the same is done concerning railway companies, suj)posing 
the sanction meets with no drawback for the sake of common w'eal. As to the 
extent and nature of the insurance comj»any business, the King decides whether 
and how far special stipulations be needed, either about surety for the fulfilling 
of the shareholders’ liabilities or about control on the observation of instructions 
given, or else with some other object in view'. The circumstance of a share- 
holder’s being bound to contribute a little beyond the amount subscribed by him, 
a duty not customary in ordinary joint-stock companies, makes no hindrance for 
sanctioning the memoranda of insurance companies. (Law concerning these, of 
June 28, 1895). 

A special kind of associations are those for economical activity with the 
purpose of procuring the members victuals or other necessaries, of selling pro- 
ducts of their work, of procuring dwclling-idaces for them, or, in syiy similar 
way, to promote their interests. Such an association can be registered when 
consisting of five members at least iind having established regulations and chosen 
a Board in accordance with the law concerning this matter; before being re- 
gistered, it cannot appear as an independent artificial person. The association 
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is represented by a Board, consisting of one or more members of the union. A 
member of the Board must be a Swedish or Norwegian subject resident in Sweden. 
Special stipulations are in force concerning such associations with personally re- 
sponsible members. (Law about registered associations for economical activity, of 
June 28, 1895). 

Besides, people of the saipe trade or different ones have a right to decide 
for themselves whether to form and constitute an assooiation for their trade 
concerns and, when regulations have been established for such an association, to 
get them sanctioned by a public authority. (Ordinance about liberty of trade, 
§§ 13 and 14). 


Register of Trade. 

Swedish legislation requires the entering on special lists, kept with 
some public authority, of the name under which tradesmen, private per- 
sons, or companies intend to carry on their business, ana which they in 
signatures concerning it mean to write, or what is termed firm. Such 
a list, called retjister of trade, is kept in Stockholm at the office of the 
High Governor, in other towns with the magistracy or town government, 
and for the provin<;e with the Governor of the Liin. 

To be entered upon the register of trade is compulsory for any one who 
wishes to carry on commerce or trade the following of which involves the duty 
of keeping Inisiin'ss books. From the obligation of declaring this intention are 
exempt: owners and titters-out of ships, who are subject to a special registration 
duty for tlndr vessels; joint-stock coniffanies, who have to give notice to the central 
joint-stock coniiniiiy register; associations for economical activity, which, when bound 
to bo registered, give notice to special, local association registers; as well as 
private banks of issue, rartnersbips can be entered on the register oi trade and 
are then on a i»ar with commercial companies. 

The firm of a private tradesinaii is to contain his family name, with or 
without bis (’hristian name, and in the firm nothing must be entered intimating 
its being ]>ossesstMl by a comj)aiiy or an association. 

The firm of a commercial coini>any, when all the co-partners arc not men- 
tioned by name in it, must contain the name of one among them with an addition 
implying that tlien; are several associates. 

The declaration is to be made in writing before the cariying on of the trade ' 
has begun (Law about register of trade, firm and procuracy, of July 13, 1887, 
with alterations of June 28, 1895; Royal proclamation about keeping a register 
of trade etc., of Nov. 4, 1887, with alterations). 

The joivt-afock compamt register is kept by th('. Patent and Registry office, 
and declaration to this register is compulsory for all joint-stock companies. 
Banking, railway, and insurance companies are registered where the memorandum 
of association has been sanctioned; other companies ought to declare for being 
registered immediately after the memorsindiira is accepted. (Law about joint-stock 
companies, registering of banking companies, and joint-stock insurance companies, 
of June 2^, 1895; Law containing special stijmlations for railway companies, of 
March 5, 1807; Royal proclamation about the keeping of a joint-stock company 
register etc., of May 18, 1890; Royal proclamation about duties to be observed by 
joint -stock companies whose idan has been sanctioned by the Government, conceni- 
ing their being entered upon the joint-stock company register, of May 18, 18*96). 
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The association registers are kept with the Governors of the Lftns (Law 
of June 28, 1895 and proclamation about keeping association registers etb., of 
May 18, 1896). 

What is entered upon the various registers is announced in the daily papers. 
Through the Patent and Registry office a synopsis is aimually* issued containing 
infornfhtions published by the registers of trade, of joint stock companies, and of 
associations. (Proclamation on this subject, of June 5, 1890). . 

The holder of a firm entered upon a register of trade can give notice to it 
of procuracy ^ i. e., the authority conferred on a certain person of acting on his 
behalf regarding the business and of signing his name. Procuracy in writing 
entitles the procurator, in person or by proxy, to plead his principal’s cause in 
court and before other authorities, as well as to come to terms on his behalf. 
Without authorization a procurator must not, however, strip his principal of his 
landed jiropcrty, nor yet allow it to^be mortgaged. A ]»rocuracy involving a re- 
striction of the rights i)rescribed, must not be registered, (Law about firms, 
§§ 25-32). 


Patents. 

In S\V(‘(len, as in many oth(ir countries, tlie orijgin of ])atents can 
be traedd to the privilegiti rjrlnsii:a which the govern immt in olden 
times granted as a i;fward and encouragement to a ]>erson who had 
either made some dis(‘Overv himself wliieh could lie advantageously 
applied to home industries, or had startt^l a busiju'ss that, u]> to that 

time, had not been carried on in Sweden. 

«. ♦ 

At the Riksdag of 1800 ti Bill was inirodaced for the regulation of (onferring 
privileges for inventions, and on April 2 h, 1819, the first Patent Law- in Sweden 
was piisseci, although the old title [yriviltgia ej’fJnsiva was retained iu the Act. 
For many reasons, but ]»erhups chiefly in i*onHe(]U(;nce of the test re<piire(J by 
this statute, concerning the novelty of the inventions, disstitisfaction with the new 
law soon arose, and, after repeated proposals on the part^of tln^ Riksdag, a^uew* 
statute was passed on Dec. 13, 1834, in which, the word privilege was lyiperst^dod « 
by tlic modern denomination jjatent, such being, according to this statute, conferred 
without test of novelty. In the Swedish Patent Act of 1819, as well as in that 
of 1834, a clause WRS found to the (iflect that n(» patent could be contested unless 
a suit had been brought against it within a stat(‘d tiuu!. This enactment, which 
has of late yeail^ again begun to win adherents, and has been incorporated in the 
Xew’ Patent Laws of the (ierman Empire, was excluded fn>m the subsecpient Patent 
Law, issued August 19, 1856. 

In proportion as industrial activity in Sweden rapidly develoj)cd in the 6th 
and. 7th decades of the past century, and inventors to a greater extent began to 
seek the protection of patents, defects became more conspicuously evident in the 
jiatent-systcm resting on the regulations of 1856, and the demand on the part 
of industry grew louder for a more cffertual and modern patent-system. After 
thorough prc])aratioris a proposal was at last formulated, which was accepted by 
the Riksdag of 1884, and received the Royal Assent on May 16, thj^ same year. 
This statute, which came into force on January 1, 1885, is the now existing 
Patent Law. It has since, in certain parts, undergone modifications for the purpose 
of rendering the protection accorded by patents more effective, and facilitating 
the obtaining and maintenance of patents. 
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Table 164. Patents^ granted in iSweden during 188511900, 


Clawses of industry, j 

The ir 
domi 

in Swe- 
den. 

1 veil tor! 
icilcd 

Total. 

Classes of industry. 

The inventor 

1 domiciled j 

Total. 

e 

1 

i abroad. 

iin .Swe- 
‘ den. 

|abroad. 

Mining and metallurgy 

i «< 

29!l 

383 

Washing, mangling, 




Improvement of me- 




ironing 

66 


63 

tals 

' 157 

. 'm 

Scavengering and bv- 




Manufacture of metals 

i 2‘.Mi 

275 

371 

giciiies 

12.5 

i 116 

271 

Wood and cork indus- 




('onstruc-tion of roads 




tries 

19;; 

192 

385 

and hydraulic archi- 




Wood-pulp and paper 




lecture 

. 166 

290 

453 

industries 

64 

2.5<.) ■ 

314 

Shiji-hnilding and Na- 




Textile and leather in- 




vigation 

82 

im 

218 

dustrie.s 

-sn 

209 i 

♦ 2S0 

Other transport Indus- 




(Mothing industries .. 

! 18:{ 

: 264 i 

417 

•tries ^.... 

;336 

464 

707 

Building industries ... 

i 127 

151 

278 

Drawing-engines 

59 

72 

131 

Clav, brick, arul ee- 




Steam boilers and olh(tr 

• 



iiient industries .... 

: ;}.:i 


127 

generators 

61 

141 

202 

Stone and as]d>alt in- 


f 


Steam-enginc.s with 




dustries 

15 

;r> 

50 

ai-ccssorics 

67 

76 

140 

(Jlass iiulustri(‘s 

20 

;)3 

53 

Kleelrie generators and 




Furniture and hou>c- 




motors 

.65 

200 

233 

inijdeinent ind\isirie‘s 

267 

I0‘.t 

•370 

\ Hher motors 

76 

164) 

203 

tJas-makiug and ^.is- 




Transmission ot power 

22 

95 

117 

lighting 

ti:-; 

251 

an 

Parts of engines 

167 

159 

206 

Other lighting iinlus- 




Military mattei^s 

75 

28*^ 

337 

tries 

52 

192 

244 

F’re-organization, etc.. 

46 

^61 

77 

Heating and refrigera- 




Telegraph ami tele- 




tion 

2.59 

269 

528 

phone svst, eni 

48 

129 

177 

Match -industry 

47 

76 


(KhcT signal systems 

58 


, 128 

Dairving 

174 

, 129 

303 

Instruments and mea- 




Bakery-industry, ete . 

120 

156 

270 

suring apparatu.s,... 

, 162 

176 

308 

Iteer, spiTit. and sugar 




Reproduction industry 

1 124 

237 

361 

industries, ete 

;i() 

176 

200 

Crushing, mi.xing, sort- 


» 


FishPry industry .... 

21 

7 

31 

ing 

57 

79 

136 

Fiirming and eattle- 




Sundry industries 

, I7;j 

217 

300 

rearing, etc 

612 

1.59 

471 





Explosive •industries .. 

21 

p; 

07 





(ttSier eheinicaJ-techiii- ' 








cal iii'dnstries » 

140 

4;i4* 

574 

Total 

4.004 

7,201 j 

11,865 


I’atijuts ar(^ jxnintcd in SwihIimi for m3^^ iuvoiitions of iruiustrial i)roducts or 
of spocial methods for tlunr munufaeUire. If the invention relates to food or 
niedieine, proUu'tion eannot he accorded for the article itsdf, felly for a special 
mode of manufactiirinjx it. lnv<‘iitions which are contrarj^ to law and morals are 
excluded from protection. None hut the inventor or his lejral representatives arc 
entitled to a iiatent. 

Ihdbre a patent can he j^ranted, the orij?inality of tlie invention is tested hy 
the Royal Patent and Registration OfiQ.ee, the ajtplicatiou doimments are ke])t 
aticessihle for inspection of the Public for two months, and any one during that 
time is entitled to protest against the granting of the application. 

7 Ac term of patent righu is in Sweden 15 years, reckoned from the day 
of application. As in most other countries, annual fees have to be paid on peiialt) 
of the patent expiring. In Sweden, however, these fees are very moderate. 2( 
kronor Tio shilling) arc paid on application, and afterwards 25 kronor a yoai 

up to the sixth year, 50 kronor for each of the five succeeding years, and finall> 
75 kronor for each of the last five years. Thus, the total sum required tor main- 

Streden. 67 
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taining patent rights for the whole term of the patent, amounts to 746 kronor (£ 41), 
In addition to this, to be absolutely accurate, tliore is a stamp of 10 kronor for 
ilu* letters patent, 'Fhe Patent Law of Sweden allows no reduction of these fees 
or dispense from them. 

Sweden, as in inosit other (‘ountries, the patentee is certainly in 
tliity bound to his invention withitt the (*ountry; hut, on the 

strength of the aniendinent of May 9, 1902. a si^rniticant alleviation 
for the patentee was brought about, inasmuch he need no more run 
the risk of losing- his patent in c‘ase he shoiibl not fulfil his leg^al duty 
of putting it into pra<‘ti(*e; lu* can in that i>y jiididal order l»e en- 

joined to let another , person carry out his invention against a eom]»(*nsa- 
tion; thus, it may be said that in Sweden a transition has lieen effected 
towards a regimen of fievnses of ro-rreion on (diielly tJte same princi])h^s 
as those applied in Kngland. The object ‘aimed at was thus to remedy 
the constantly repeated com])laints about the unreasonable demands (»f 
the old de<‘roes witlnmt a corresponding benefit for the industry of the 
country; and as far iL> liitherto can l)e jndge<l, it seems as if the altt*ra- 
tion brought about cou<‘prning the duty of putting an invention into , 
practice had gaiue*! apprcnal fnan thosi* eoneenuMl and as if it wi‘r(‘ 
going to* eidail ^he advantagf* desired. 

Table .Ld4, ])agt' 11157, gives a summary of tlie number of jmtents 
granted 1)\* the Patent Otiics*. With slight tliictuatious this nunil)er lias 
steadily increased from 208 in ISSo, and 4114 in LSSO, to 1,710 in 1901, 
and 1,074 in 1902. The vear 1897 is nunarkaiile, inasnincb as th(‘ 
number of patents cajiidly rose to 1,149, which im-rt'asc i.s due ])artly to 
the olhcial Exhibition of Art and Indiistry htdd that year in Stock- 
holm, jia^’tly, and in a high measure, to tin* large number of inventions — 
about that tiim' jiatented in all parts of the vvorlrl - into the cycle 
industry, and aUo in the carbide ami ac(‘1^'lenc indiistrii's. 

Trade Marks.’ 

After the griuliial rescinding of most among tlie aneient (iuild laws or statutes 
referring to manufactures and handiwork, wherein numerous jirovisions were found 
ill regard to stamping and marking goods, manufacturers and tradesmen wore 
allow'od, by the Royal statute- of .lane 18, 1862, if they thought fit, to set their 
own stamps or marks 4)ii their goods, and piiblich to advertize the character and 
appearance of these stainjis or marks. The protection which a ti*ariesinan could 
expe<*t for his trademark, on the strength of the Royal statute of 1862 and 
certain clauses relating to the same in the (Jriininal Law, was, however, very 
uncertain, and in proportion as trade dcv(doped and a better market for ihi) 
productions was found, the inconvenicnees of a defective protection by trademarks 
made themselves more and more felt. To remedy these defects a committee was 
apjioirited by the Government, with the object of jirovidiiig a more practical pro- 
t^iction to trademarks and factory stamps, but its proposals did not lead to any 
further results as meanwhile a new proposal had turned up. On the initiative 
of the Swedish Riksdag measures had been taken towards instituting legislation in 
common to the three northern kingdoms, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and 
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liad given rise to uniform laws of exchange for these three states. Now it was 
dcsir^ to continue this iiewbeaten path also in respect to legislation concerning 
trademarks, and, on that account, a committee in common was appointed, which 
< laborated a proposal, uniform in all essential respects, abont trademark enactments 
lor the three countries just named. After having been somewhat modified in 
certain respects, the Swedish proposal was accepted by the Riksdag in 18d4, and 
came into force, on January 1, 188.5, and is still valid, with the alterations intro- 
,diued by the law of March 6, 1897. 

The right to a tradcunark, an-ordiug to Swedish law, is acquired through 
the regiatration of the mark. K\‘.ryone within the kingdom who carries on 
manufacture, agrit uJtnre, raining, commcrccj. or any form of trade, is entitled by 
registration to acquire the ex<‘lusi\e right to use a special trademark, in order 
to distinguish hi^ goods, in jmhlit* trade, from those of others. The reristration 
juicd not be restricted to certain kinds of goods. Marks are excluded from 
registration in which by tlie ap]»licant imduly is inserted the nnnu; of anotlicv person 
(O' firm than that of the applicant himself^ or the name of another's real estate, 
or f*ls(* which contain ]mblic arms or stamps, or rei)resentations which could give 
ris(‘ to oflfense, or which entirely resenihle other marks already registered, or whicli 
present so great a likeness to*sych marks, though different in certain parts, as to 
l»e easily mistaken for tluan. NeithcT <*an a trademark he registered which con- 
, sists only of figures, letters, or words wliich are not so disiinguished by their 
peculiar form that they can he 4‘onsidcre<l as a figiiremark. If the word 'can he 
considered as a siiecially iiiv(‘ntt‘d name for certain kinds of goods iyid is not 
intended to give iniormatioii about the origin of the articles in rpiestioii, or their 
nature, destination, amount, or ])ricc. its registration is^ however, permitted. 

Th(^ registration fee is 4n kron(»r (i 2*2) and the terra of protection 10 
years, hut this can ]»e nmewc'd i‘acli tiim* for n ]>erioil of ten years on tlie pay- 
ment of a renewal-fee of 10 kronor (11 shillings). 

Foreign nianufactnn^rs are ei»titled to register and ]>rotcct their tniirb marks 
only if they belong to smh foreign states as have entered into a simcial treaty 
witii .Swedmi u]>oii the matter. 'Kliey are obliged, as in the cast*, of a patent, to 
havt^ pn agent resident within the country wbt» is aulhori/.t‘d, in the i»Ac(j of his 
primdjial, to he res[ujnsible in all eases referring to the trademarks, which are 
not* })roTected to a great<'r degree, i»r for a Ic.nger Ti^nn, than in the foreign country 
in jpiestior#. 

* (Johi, silnr or tin articles must he proviUeti with the official stamp — three 
crowns but, besides, the article must be provided with the name i>f the manufacturer, 
ot the place of mannfac-tnre, ami also the date, before the controlling stfirap can be 
affixed. The <'ontrol of th(‘ official stamping belongs to the Royal Assay Office, 
which was established as early as 1752. For further information compare page f023. 

In Sweden the stamping or branding of iron and »1eel goods is also com- 
])ulsory. Every smelting factory for i)ig iron or for working it into wrought iron 
or steel, or for any oth<*r coarse iron raamifactiire. must have a registered brand 
such as i>rescril>ed in the law on tratle marks, with which its manufactures must 
h(‘ marked, and ]a*nalfies are fixeci both for omissions to st.nm]> iron and steel 
goods, ami for tht; use of brands iKdoiiging to other iron works. 

De8ig:n8 and Models. 

The committee wln)se preliminary work forms the basis of the present statutes 
regarding jiatents and trademarks, also rweived instructions from the Government 
to prepare a bill for the juirixise of affording efficient imotection against repro- 
duction of designs and models. While the (luestioii concerning laws for patents 
ami trademarks was settled as early as 1884, models and designs have, on the 
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ground of energetic opposition chiefly from textile inanafactiinirs, remained in want of 
legal protection until January 1, 1900, and the protoclioii now given only refers to 
one hranch of industry — the wetttJ trade, which had made roi>eated proiJosaJs for 
protoctioiL and of whose opinion in the matter there conld, therefore, be no mistake. 

The Swedish law resj)ecting designs has rejjard only to so-called ornamental 
desifji^ and models and is based upon the princijde of a preceding examination 
of the originality of the design. Those t*ntitled to I'egistration are inventors of 
<lesigns or their legal ropri^sentiitives, and registration is granted both to Swedes , 
and to foreigners without resi»ect being paid to the degree in which Swedes can 
claim a corn?spoijding advantage abroad. If the applicant be not resident in 
the country, cc, must hav(‘ a representative entitled to answer for him in 
everything rcs]»t*cting tlu‘ right of ju'oteetion. J*roteotion embraces a term of five 
years dated from the tiling of the application, and the law docs not mention any 
extension of the Itrm. The foe for ,r(‘gistration is 10 kronor, once for all. The 
registration is pulijo* and the g<‘iiora! cliaracter of the design must be giv<m in 
the ap]dicati(m, wh^ch must also bt* acomipanied h\ thn-e ct^jnes of a representation 
of the design i>r of The' model. 

FoiTliTiiers. 

og* -De rig;iii- <ltio to /ore/////''. < »»; o? eying: on trarlo m* 
Svveo.Mi, .'I nmijber oi‘ sliimLjt ions enp l»e n:atlienMl iVoni the iieeonnt 
above. Tins^ and olber'< referring: l.(» the siibj**et nill iiere he hrou,i;ht 
together in one plaee. ^ K\'ee|»i for a Xorwt'gian snhji‘(*1, it depends, as 
a rule, on the eonsiderat ioji of the King whether a iV»reign man or wo- 
man bo allowed to earry on trading or inannfa<*tiiring bnsiru^ss, handi- 
eraft of: other work in the Kingdom, 

An ap]di(‘atioi] for that purpose is sent in to the (iov^Tiior of ihe Liin 
together with a c<Ttiticatc of majority and of good charaeter as well as a c»mi- 
municatioll about a solvent bondsman or other surety for the taxes being paid 
to State and (‘omrnunity during three years, in tlnit aj)]dit:ation the town or 
plact^ must he nn'iitioned where the work is to Im carri(?d on. Wlum such' are 
found necessary, further informations about the ai)plicaiit as well as .the respec- 
tive exjdanations of the party concerned arc requested T»y the (»overnor of the 
ban, who then returns the documents to the Financial Department and 
expresses his own opinion on the matter. When the question is about driving a 
hlast-furnace or a smelting-house, iron-works, a manufactory, or other works aiming 
at the utilization and refinement of products out of the mineral kingdom, and 
consequently not to he considered as handicraft w^ork, the api»lication is sent in lo 
the Board of Trade and not to the Governor of the Ldn. 

A license to carry on commerce or other trade also involves the right of 
sending goods from one place to the other within the kingdom, as also to and 
from foreign parts, but does not imply the right of peddling or of being a ped- 
lar’s assistant! Nor yet does it involve the right to sell off or to assist at a sale 
without the Government’s having granted permission on the strength of a treaty 
entered into; and such a permission is applied for in the same way as for a 
commerce or trade. But, without special license, a foreigner is allowed to have shares , 
in a ship, provided these do not exceed a third of the burden and that he be not 
the principal owner. 

Without special license, a foreigner may also be shipped on a Swedish vessel, 
with the observation, though, that when being shipped in the kingdom, no more 
than a fourth of the crow must be foreigners. A foreigner must not be captain 
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(»r mfetc. Dttfing the herring-fishery along the coasts of BohnslSln dad after 
tico ^iven to the county government, the police, or the nu^stracy, a foreig^ is 
allowed to buy up fish for export, but without the right to other treathwiiit of 

it than required for its being kept fresh during the transport. 

A foreigner must not be a memlmr of the Board for a Swedish joint-std6k 

4 ‘ompany, unless the King, in some special case, has granted his permissioif, which 

must not, liowover, be given to more than a third of the members. In the Board 
‘ of a registered association for economic work, a foreigner must not be a member, 
nor yet shareholder in a banking company. The right for vessels of foreign 
nations to carry on trading in the kingdom is dependent on a special permission 
given in a treaty, as mentioned abov(‘. 

From a surely having been requested for the taxes of a foreigner to State 
and community during a certain time, follow> that a foreigner who, after the 
lapse. (d‘ that period, wishes to asail himself of the license given, must renew the 
surety l>eforc the expiration of tin*, time fixed. Kach time, a surety for tJirec 
years must he jiresonteil to the (fov<inior »f the Liln. 

A Norwegian man or woman, registcrctl as resident in the kiiurdoui, are 
entitled le *‘;nTy on cornmerct^ or other trade under the comMtion? stated for 
>wcdi''h they have alright to shan‘s in shi])s without being restricted 

ip ;i third of the burden; Norweixian men can without any hindrance be shipped 
' o!( Swedish vessels and can also be engageil on them as captains, mates, or en- 
giuetiM on t!ie eonditioii <if having jiassed ihe examinations requir(*d for such an 
eiiqdoyment. 'I'liey » an be mcinliers in the l»oard of a joint-stock company and 
of registered associatitms. Imt not shandmlders in a l)anlving company. 'I’hat Nor- 
wegian vessels base th(^ same right as Swedish on(‘s to* carry on trading on Sw’e- 
disb fair-ways. Inis been mentioned above. 

Measures and Weights, 

The ancient .system of measures and weights — of miiltitarious va- 
riety, — , for ilie regnJatioii of which several different proposals have 
he<jn made ever since, the days of Gustavus ITT, was at last, in 1855, 
unified and transformed hy means of strictly adhering to the decimal 
S 3 ^!;>t.cm. The n(»w measures then ordained had not, however, time to be 
ado])to*l everywhere before being superseded by the meter system, ae- 
eepted at the Jliksdag of ]87f). 

'Ihe meter system became compulsory only in 1889. As early as 18^9 it 
hud been adopted for medicinal juirposes, and in 187.8 at the Post. At the Customs 
and the Kailway the meter system was introduced in 1881. 

The oi’dinauce about measure and weight now in force is of Oct. 9, 1885'. 
In commerce, or else when goods are to be delivered or acccjited by measure or 
weight, no other implements for measuring or weighing must be used than such 
as have been assayed in the kingdom. For the assay the kingdom is divided 
into 53 districts of assay, each with an inspector of weights and measures and 
legally commissioned adjusters. The .superintendence is exercised by the Comptrol 
and Assay Oflice of the Financial department, which office alone assays so-caljed 
precision instruments. 

Sweden sends rejiresentatives to the International bureau for measnrea and 
weights established in Paris since 1875, which has to provide States having adopt- 
(Hi the meti'r system with a standard measure (metric prototype), as also to 
settle certain technical details for the attaining of full uniformity. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL 
STATISTICS. 


Some of 'the questions that would naturally fall under the abovi» 
headings have been already treated of in* the foregoing pages, more 
especially in that ])art of the work which immediately precedes; as, ^ 
howeA'C'r, these topics are regarded with keen and espec'ial interest at 
the prestmt time, it may be well to devote some attention to them here, 
and to give a short sunimary of what has been dom* in Sweden; at the 
same time the opportunity is embraced to attaidi to tlie ac*eount notes 
ux)on kindred matters for whicdi no place has been found in other 
chapters. 


1. LABOUR LEGISLATION. 

The labour legLslation of recent times owes its origin to dhe condi- 
tion of things ])roduced by the rajnd advance of manufacturing in- * 
dustry; it is naturally most extensive in those countries where agri- 
culture and other means of livelihood have been to the largest extent 
supplanted by mechanical industry. The. manufacturing industries of 
Sweden being of comparatively late growdh and their compass not yet 
having attained to that of agriculture, it follows that labour legislation 
still very largely rests upon the ancient economic conditions as its 
basis, and in consequence often x)roves inadequate for the needs of the 
present day" with its new order of things. To take one example: it is an 
easy matter for a working man or a servant, not only in the towns 
but even, though to a less extent, in the <*.ountry districts, to evade the 
stipulations of the law concerning the relations of servants to their 
employers, which are in many cases quite antiquated and out of date, 
by avoiding to enter service under any of the particular forms therein 
laid down. As far, however, as agricultural employments esx)ecially are 
concerned, the Jaws of an earlier time are still of a sufficiently binding 
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and practical nature to warrant some detailed reference to them being 
made here, in addition to a review of the legislation of later times, to 
which will be attached an account of the so(‘ial movements closely 
connected with them. 


Airing of Servants, dbtaining of Sitnations. 

Hiriiiir of Servants. Agreement for hiring servants is regulated by the law of 
November 23, 1833, and th(^ iiioditicatious subsequently made therein. According to 
this law, the servant is hired for a year at a time, the year commencing October 
24, except in Stockholm where the duration of service is six months, the changes 
to he made April 24 and October 24. The master of the house has to give the 
pay agreed upon (hoard and lotlging, wages) and to take care of the servant in 
case , of sickness. # 

The servant is to dc.votci his work exclusively to «tlie master of the house. 
'Ihe agrceiiKMit for hire must not he broken, unless i)y mutual consent, if the 
servant has been duly hired «in|l has received his »r(daiiiing fee» (Stadja). ■ 

We here only give these intimations regarding the matter, since the provisions 
t»f the law are anti<iuated, inasmuch as the servants themselves may evade the 
provisions of the law by not taking retaining fees, which is also frequently done. 
Ill 1808, a AV>/yo/ wiis»appointe<l on demand of the Kiksdj^g, for the 

jmrpose of eJahoratiiig a new law in tliis respect. The (’oinmittee presented a me- 
morial in lOOO, hut the matter is not yet settled. * * 

As regards commercial and industrial workmen, the above mentioned law is not 
applicahl<‘. As to working agreements in this case, then^ are hut a few special 
])rovisions made, o. g., in the law of 1804 concerning extension of the liberty of trade. 

With n^gard to sailors, there spi^cial detailed regulations, of which pre- * 
vioiis mention has been made above (p. 072). 

Obtaining of Situations, The regulations in force on this subject date hack 
as fyr as to the Hoyal rescript of Nov. 28, 1884, dealing with the^keejiers of 
ri^gistri’ offices for the obtaining of situations. 

* For leave- to carry on tlie husini'ss of a rciristry office for supplying em- 
ployer with servants and obtaining situations for servants, application has t4> he 
nnfde t^) the (Jovevif(»r of the Liin; permission can only he granted to Swedish 
subjects of good n*j>ut(* and in *a ])osition of independcnci^ and solvency, who are 
known to he orderly ami methodical and to possess other suitable qualifications. 
The license may bo withdrawn at any time. IVrmission to employ agents lan 
likewise he granted, and may in like manner he withdrawn. * 

If the registry office arranges about situations beyotut the bounds of Sweden 
and Norway, security to an amount of 1,0G0 a rj,0()0 kronor (£ r>o A 275) must 
he found, whi<*h will not he returned until two years after the close of the last year 
during which the activity was held. If any claim for compensation he lodged, the 
amount of such claim shall he kept until the question he settled for or against 
the claimer. When a situation is procured, the prospective holde!* shall produce 
a certificate df good condiun from his or her last place of employment, and also 
two copies of a contract to be entered into by the keeper of the registry offi(*e 
and the applicant for the situation. The terms of the <jontract shall embrace an 
engagement on the part of the keeper of the registry office, for a term of six 
months at most, to pay the whole of the emoluments accruing to the applicant for 
a situation and to i>ay for his or her return journey home in the event of said 
applicant not receiving the situation, or being dismissed from it without legal 
imusc. The contract, on the other hand, shall not contain any item to the effect 
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that the expenses of the journey and keeji are to be deducted from the wages, 
or to be i>iiid oflf by the labour of the applicant after his or her entry upon the 
duties of the situation. The contract shall be signed by the head constable of 
the district and the certificate of removal shall be shown to him. 

An accusation by reason of breach of contract may be made to the consul, 
who shall endeavour to obtain redress. Should he fail in his efforts to do so, he 
shall report the case to the (.lovernor ofi the Liin and, should cirru instances war- 
rant the jiayment of the r(‘turn journey home by the keeper of the registry office, , 
the consul is emjiowered to see that this bo done. Compensation for such ex- 
])enditure out of the security money can only be obtained if the administrative 
body in the Liin, upon examination, autbori/e it. 

Finally, the keeper of a registry ofti(*c shall keep a list of all p<a*soiis who 
through his agency have obtained situations beyond the borders of Sweden and 
Norway, and that list shall ho aceessjhle to the ])oIice. 

Of late years Coiiiiiiuiial Labour Bureaus have been (‘stalilishcd in Helsinghorg 
and (lothenburg, and jtreparations art^ htdng made for the establishment of such 
bureaus in Stockholm afid other jilaci's. 


Trade Unions. Strikes arid Lockouts. 

Tin; history o«' the Swedish 
Trade Uptou inov«‘inent is closidy 
^ connected witn that of Social Demn- 
cracy. Except Sick Funds mid similar 
Provident Societies, up to 1S8*2 there 
existed no other organizations of work- 
men than the so-called Working Men’s 
Unions <Arbetaref(ireningar) in cer- 
tain parts of the Kingdom, made np 
of all sorts of elements, with very 
general alid indefinite programmer, 
mostly with a vimv to education, amuse- 
ment, and social intercourse htiween 
different classes. Labourers were in 
the minority, hut petty handicrafts- 
men, on the other hand, jirovidcd an 
important contingent. Several abortive 
strikes, however, since the middle of the seventies soon demonstrated the necessity 
of real Trade Unions. The first regular Trade Unions were formed in 1882, and 
the work of such Unions was in full swing in 188,5. It was at this period, too, that 
Social Democracy began to get a footing in the Unions, especially those of Stockholm. 
More and more Unions sent socialistic representatives to the ^Central Commission» of 
the Trade Unions, and joined the Social Democratic party; but other processes of 
combination also proceeded at the same time, i. e., those of the local Unions joining 
into ^Workmen’s Communes* (Arhetarkoinrauiier; which, to the number of 19, were 
represented at the Trade Union (yougress in 1898, and at the end of 1903 amounted 
to 94, comprising 785 Unions with a total of more than 50,000 members), and 
of Unions in the same trade joining into the National Trade Alliances. 

The following are the chief features of the present organization of workmen. 
From a purely political point of view' the Workmen’s Commune is composed. of 
the different Trade Unions in a place; these, by means of the »C'ommunc», belong 
the Social Democratic party; from a trade iioint of view the Unions in general 
Institute »Branches» of the respective National Trade Alliance; a great number 
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(»f Alliances arc comprised in the r^and Organization. — The Branches pay the 
Alliance, partly entrance fo<;s, and partly periodical fees for every member. The 
guidance of the Alliance work is discharged by the Board of the Alliance (in 
j)laces where there are 8e\eral branches, a Local Board can l)e started); its exe- 
cutive officer is a trustee (tcirmed »F6rtroendeTnan» or sometimes »ExpeditionsfO- 
randev), to whom, in certain Alliances, must be added a cashier. The supreme 
authority in the affairs of the Alliances is the Congress, which meets from time 
to time. When a demand for altered conditions of labour, admitted by the 
Allian<*c Board, has not lu^en granted by the employer, and the consequence is 
discontiiiuan<!e of work; the associates enjoy an allowance out of the reserve funds 
ot‘ the Alliances or from tlie si>ecial fees which at these occasions arc taken up 
from tlu! members. There are also other provident funds, e. g., aids towards 
traveling (ixpenses, burial funds, etc. — The Land Organization, established in 
innH, has its executive organ in its Secretaryship, its lovv^er decisive authority 
ill its Body of Dejuities, its higlier in the 't'ongress. 

A statement of th(! number ef the different Trade Unions and their members 
on December 31, ]1H)3, is found in the subjoined Table* 

To the Land Organization ladong the following: , 



riiious. 

Mcjii- 

l)ers 

.\lliancos. 

Fiiions 

Mem- 

bers. 

Faclorv workmen 

84 

10,153 

Miners 

9 

1,138 

workers 

120 

6.319 

Tilc-stovc workmen 

32 

1,100 

1,019 

(’onvovaneo labourers.. .. 



Bookbinders . 

21 

Brieklavers hikI Masons. 

50 

2.922 

Fheniieal-techiiieal workers 

•8 

653 

Stone eutters 

88 

2.635 

Glass W'orkmeii 

17 

552, 

S‘«oeinakers 

40 

2.5(i0 

Tramwav-mei# 

6 

531 

Tailors 

58 

2.330 

Leather-workers; 

19 

476 

Painters 

42 

2,250 

Sadd 1 e-in ak e rs, U p h o 1 ste re rs 

15 

37li 

Founders 

.. 59 

l,!fc}6 

1,704 

Coopers 

22 

300 

.1 lakers 

.... 48 

Cork cutters 

3 

212 

'fobaceo M'orkers 

17 

1,606* 

Glove-makers 


182 

Saw-mill and J.uiiiber-\ 

*.ar<i 

routed ioners 

5 

75 

workers .... 

.... 35 

1,550 

Ropers 

3 

_ _57 

Tin and Sheet-iron ]date 
kers 

nia- 

30 

1,180 

Total 

47.122 

The Trade Unions 

not comprised 

in th<‘ Lam? Organization are as follow's: 

Allianecs. 

(’nit)ns. 

Mem- 

be.rs. 

.'Vlliaiiees, 

Fuions 

A(em- 

bers. 

Iron and .Metal workmen . 

1V3 • 

16,773 

Female w*orkers 

8 

350 

Typograjdiers 

76 

4,500 

F'emale Glove-makers... . 

4 

300 

Uailw'ay-iuen 

47 

3,000 

Gilders and glaziers 

6 

m) 

Brew'crs 

21 

2.004 

Unions outside alliances. 

100 

. 3,500 

Textile w'orkers 

14 

760 

Total 300 

31.387 


Thus the grand totals are 1,273 Unions with 78,500 members, corresponding 
to about ^/4 of the total number of industrial workmen and miners of the country 
(in the year 1901, representing the latest available figures, amounting to 293,005). 
The contingent of these Unions attached to the Land Organization an^ouiited to 60 % 
of the total, representing 60 % of the total number of members in the Trade Unions. 

For the* sake of comparison may here be given some corresponding figures 
of older dates. On Juno 30, 1898, 53,006 workers were registered in Trade Unions 
(not counting unions outside alliances), coiTCsponding to about \/'ri of the total 
number of industrial workmen of Sweden. On December 31, 1900, these Trade Unions 
numbered 60,595 members. Comparing with the figure given above for December 
31, 1903 — 75,009 — we jmint out an increase of 42 % since 1898. 

However, there is also a movement in Sweden against the amalgamation of 
Trade Unions with the Social Democratic party. Among the expressions* thereof 
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we may notice the organizing, in 1899, of the Sveo^ka Arbetaref6rb«n<!ot (Swedisii 
Workmen's Association). The fottiwiers were workmen, principally of the Iron in» 
(hustry in the capital. The association has been developing, and several local 
branches have b(;on formed in the capital as well as at different places in the 
provincevS. In the beginning of 1904, these loc^l branches numbered 66, scattered 
all ovcfit' ibe country, 'riic members numbered at the end of 1900, 2,210, at the 
end of 1903, 5,06(1 : the latest figure accessible, March 1, 1 904, •indicates 5,144 
members. The association, according to its constitution, has for its object to • 
work for the elevation of the workmen's economical, social, and intellectual position, 
and holds with regard to i)olitical and religious questions an entirely neutral standing. 

Strikes and lockouts. An investigation concerning strikes and lockouts 
during the years 1 859,1900 has beem made by Dr. .4. Raphael on the account 
of a Royal Committee, aiquunted, in 1899, for giving i>roj>osals M a legislation 
concerning Arbitration l>ctween employers and worknitm. Accairding to this in- 
vestigation. tljcre does not seem ton:iave iwi-urred utj\ 'itrike or lo(‘kout durin;); 
the years 1859 i'rl. IMiriim l9oo the itumhers have as follows 


V •■SIV. 


1863. 


1871 

1879 





1S61 . 



18Nt 



11 1 

102 

1865 


1S7:H 

1881 




114 

1866 . 


l>"4 

188-J 


l’-'9o 


lo:) 

1867 . 


1-^75 

lNV> 


l‘'91 

l'>99. 

105 

1868 


1876 . 

InM 


189-J 

1900 

13.3 

1869 . 


1877 . 

1 NS5 . 

10 

189:; 


i.l9.i 

1S7() . 

1 

i8:8. 

1 im’ . 


1894 

Total 

Di.stiiignish 

ing strikes' 

and lockouts. 

timl 

the 

following total nninhe 

rs of 

Strike.^ 

for tlie 

jMirticulur 

<iuiii(|u(‘uuiuias 





Periofls. 



.Strikes. 



s 

♦rikr.. 

1861/6.5, 



•t 

1S.S6 90 



2*24 

1866,70 

' 


10 

18‘>1 95 



•2P2 

1371 75. 



36 

1896 0i> 



fu9 

1876,80. 
1881 '8,5. 



15 

35 



Total 

ij2a 


Lockouts ire to be found onl> for the thre( latest pi-ritMi nd the n^ni- 
l»ers were m*s|m lively 5, ‘a, ami 58; total: 72. 

As will be seen from these figures, the strikes and lockouts show \\ sliarp iu- 
erease of later } ears. The preliminary statements .for 190.') reroni 142,ofv*hicli 109 • 
are strikes, id lockouts, and 17 of iind(derinined charaetrr. Tin* iinmlier of 
«‘ni plovers and workmen directly involved in thest; eonllit-ts amoiiiit(‘d to resjicctivelv 
470 and 24,474. 

(’onceniing the* nnmher of workmen partici]»ating in the greater strik(‘s, and 
the number of work-days lost, O. Dalkvl^t has made th(‘ following Table for 
the years 1886 1902: 



Strikes 

anU 

lock* Hits. 

iivf^ved. 

W'ork- 

days 

lost. 


Strikes 

and 

lockouts. 

r.abdurers 

involved. 

Work' 

day.-* 

lost. 

1886 

12 

1,185 

15,700 

1896.. 

.. .. 50 

4,(i00 

195,200 

1887 

4 

:'i(X) 

4,;300 

1897.. 

.. .. 90 

5.930 

80,100 

IH8K 

12 

2,200 

5,;-}50 

1898.. 

.. ..134 

16.700 

184,000 

1889 

. 22 

2.379 

36.190 

1899.. 

.. .. 62 

8,667 

205,900 

1890» 

107 

riDOO 

126,100 

1900.. 

.. .. 104 

10,290 

331,600 

18!U 

. 37 

2.33 -i 

74,120 

1901.. 

.. ..127 

6,200 

210,000 



189;-} 

16 

;42 

1,346 

2,269 

105,900 

201,35f) 

im.. 

.123 

9,600 

350,000 

1894 

]8»5 

18 

46 

768 

2,929 

4,790 

16,110 


'fota] 090 

81,580 

2,146,710 


^ liK'lasiTe of some smaller strikes among agricultural labourers. 
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it is to be noticed in regaerd to tbe year 1902 tbat a ^general strike* 
three dayisi (in the month of May), hivolmg 120,000 workmen and thua^sa^T;. 
renting 300,000 workdays lost, is not incliided iu the above figures, this 
being of a mere xmlitical character (demonstration for the universal suffrage). 


Employers* Associations. 

Tlu‘. organization, *in modern form, of the emxdoyers has taken place only in 
tlie latest years. In 1903, a special contest organization was formed, viz., the 
f tntirala ArheUtiifviireforbundet (Employers* (’entral Association), which gained 
a rather great adherence, es])ediiUy among the owners of mechanical works. The 
extent of the organization was displayed, in the contest of 1903 within these 
works, when a lockout invul\ing 14,:i83 workmen was proclaimed by 7G employers. 
This lock<vut lerl to the a]»poiiftment a ('ommittee, consisting of employers 
and worknicii, wliich lias (jiiite r(3ceutly (in 1904) pitisented a pro]»o>ai for a 
IKurnaneiit. satisfai-tory arrangement of the relation between employers .vad work- 
men in the said industry. , Ilie (!entrala Arbetsgifvaroforbundet has elitered 
into connection with the organization reeently tonned among the Swedish Crafts- 
men, an aectmnt of which tirganizution will l*e found in the ])reccding, on page 901. 


Protection of Workers.^ 

Stipulations on this tpicstion ha\e heen issmal rt*garding minors, wonen, 
and - in certain cases - workers in gcmeral. The number of peojde I'ogagca 
in industrial ami mining work in Vbil with women and minors .ouated 

seXUirately - will )k* seen in Table H>o. 

Minors. As far back as at the time of th(‘ thiilds, a n^striction iij children's 
work* was settled. Tbt' ininiinnm age for being engaged us an ajipreiitiee was in 
th^ guild regulations of 1(121 fixed at 14 years of age, Mimn* or less» ; in that 
of 172<b at 14. The court of industry regulations of 1739 ami 1770, referring 
to ^ihe textile indiistr\, to iron and steel manufacture, as well us U) other mauii- 
fact lira! » trades, .set down the, age for being admitted as an apprentice, or so- 
called beaming child -, at >>10 or 12', with the duty < nj<»im d on the employer 
of affording the children due instruction in reading and religion, at times W'h(jn 
this most convmiiently eonld be done. In the law of 184G the age deteryaiued 
was 12, and the manufaetiirer was bound to certain duties considering the health, 
morality, and instructioji of people engaged to work for hitn. In 1852 a penalty 

was ordained to be intiicted on w^homsoever did not follow these directions, and, 

besides, night- work was forbidden for a workman under 18 years of age. The 
ordinance of 1804 about liberty of trade^ sedtiug down the same stipulations 
about age and night-work, also formulated certain other duties to^lx) observed by 
a tradesman towards his assistants, which, howt^ver, in general remained rather 
ineffectual. In the ordinances of 1870, resjiecting precautions to be taken against 
necrosis among tlu^ w'orkei*s when manufacturing matches or detonators, for the 
make of wliich common }»hosphorus is used — it was stipulated that for the 
preparation of the priming composition or the dipping of the matches in it, 
workers under 15 were not to he used. In the ordinance of 1896, which replaced 
that of 1870, the defense is extended to people under 18, and, besides, it is 
stipulated that no one below 1 4 years of age must be employed at the drying or 
Xxacking up .of matches. 
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Table Nitmber of Industrial Worhnen in 1901. 



Above IS 

years. 

Below IS yours 

Total «>r 
Work- 

Among 1,000 
workmen. 


Men. j 

Women. 

Men. 

Wonau. 

men. 

Wutiiuti. ' Miuoi's, 

Factory industry. 

Flour and grist mill? 

4.044 

c 

*»5 

21K> 

6 

4,201 

10 i 

49 

Haw-siigar works 

r),004 


22 

— 

5,ill 

17: 

4 

J^iugar-relinories 

2,164 

4i*>S ■ 

.52 

5^ 

2, OHO 

176 1 

21 

Tidmfco-inauurartJirios. 

1.317 

2,217 

406 

6.54 

4,504 

(*>25 . 

231 

Breweries 

4,i»04 

1,3,56 

246 

25 

0,021 

209 

41 

Spinueries ... 

2,761 

.^.81S 

1.4t»6 

1,716 

0,701 

14,811 

570 

322 

Weaving factories ' 

3,467 

9,i;24 

446 

1,574 . 

736 

136 

Clothing industries 

1.240 

6,151 

260 

1,625 

0,276 

8?18 

203 

Saw-mills 

,-i4,64S 

474 : 

7,042 

213 

42,407 

17 

172 

Joiner V factories 

7,042 

92 

1,34S 

53 

0,435 

15 

1-18 

Wood-pulp factories .. 

6,474 

216 

hi 2 

38 

7,400 

34 

96 

Match inanufactoric.s 

2.r>] 1 

2.032 

S87 

9 19 

0,370 

467 

288 

Pa]»er-mill« 

4,176 

1.016 

466 

420 

0,078 

23(j 

116 

(luairies and Stone works... 

10,774 

0 

870 

,, 

1 1,070 


iO 

Brick -yards 

8,01.3 

34S 

1.164 

110 

0,035 

48 

132 

Glass factories 

3,902 

163 

1,422 

177 

5,004 

60 

2S2 

Charcoal works 

7,075 

103 

141 

2 

7,321 

14 

20 

Iron and steel factories 

13,622 : 

744 

2,745 

263 

17,374 

5S 

173 

Shipyards 

4.925 

5 

, 2S4. 


5.214 

1 

. 54 

Mechanical works 

17,967 

27 

1.81 0 : 

»> 

10,707 

J 

91 

Printing offices 

3,439 

.539 

1,161 : 

145 

5,284 

12'.» 

247 

Other factories 

34.820 ■ 

9.305 

4.946 

2.430 

51,501 

228 

143 

Total 

185,270 

38,520 ; 

I 27,003 

10,437 ; 

202,220 

187 


Milling business. 

Mines 

1 2,575 

35 }; 

I 

, 1,4‘>9 

1.53 

14,583 

35 

113 

Metal works 

14,71M) 

1 

' 1.402 

— : 

16.193 


87 

i. Total' 

27,305 

357, 

2,001 . 

153 

30,770 

17 1 

oo| 

(irand tofal\ 212.044 

38,877 

30,804 ; 

10,5001 

203,005 

100 

U21 


The above, mentioned Lack of eftectiveness as to the stipulatioiis of 1864 
called forth the ordinance of 1881 about the cinploynient of minors in ’naniifac- 
tories, trades, and other works. Among its decre(*s — out of which those still 
are in force that refer to trade or other work which cannot be considered manu- 
factural — wc will quote the following ones. To work in a manufactory, trade, 
or other occupation no one must be engaged who has not reached 12 years of 
age, who has not acquired the minimum of knowledge prescribed for being allowed 
to leave the Common school, or who, in consequence of a delicate health or bo- 
dily infirmity, may be considered to sufl*or in the future from the work in question. 
Children (under 14) are not to be employed in factory work more than 6 hours 
at most, and,; young people (above 14 but under 18), 10 hours at most, at 
working-hours between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., which are to be divided by re- 
cesses of ^/2 hour at least for a child and 2 hours at least for young people 
(out of which recesses 1 V 2 hour at least before 3 p. m.). A minor (under 18) 
must not, during the recesses, stay in any of the working-rooms belonging to the 
factory, nor yet be employed to clean a machine in motion. In a trade or other 
employment a minor must be used for work only between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., 
and there are to be breaks of suitable recesses. A minor employed in work shall 
be taught in a Common school at times appointed by the School lloiird after 
hearing of the tradesman, or else get some corresponding instruction approved by 
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the School Board; once a month a certificate on instruction approved is to be 
delivered to the tradesman. 

In every manufactory the ordinance itself, with future additions or altera- 
tions, are to b(^ set u]i at a convemient jdace, as also a specification of the 
hours when a minor has to liegin and finish work, likewise the times fixed for the 
r(*.ccsses. « 

For a transgression against tin* (»rdinancc the tradiisinan as well as the pro- 
«■ parent can be fined. 

But the ordinance of 1881 — of whose sphere already in 188;i the mining 
work partly hacked out and that of saw-mills and lumber-yards altogether — r was 
not by far carried out to the. exttnit intended either, and no more than 10 years 
later a committee had again to take the question in hand about protection for 
minors. Its rc*i)ort, returned in 1892, did not, however, take the shape of any 
new ordinance stii»ulations till 1900. The only thing effected in this department, 
during the interval, was tlie enacting of an ordinance of July 10, 1891, forbid- 
ding children at night-hours to edrry on c,ertain kinds of selling, farther the or- 
dinance of Dec*. 4, 1896, replacing the former and interdicting children to carry 
on (;ertajn kiTids of sale, and the ordinance of Dec* 10, 1897, contiiining a pro- 
hibition against the omployinehN of children at a public; show. Both these prohi- 
bitions are valid for boys below 14 and girls below 15. The ordinance of 1890 
• refers to the distribution or sale of goods in the streets and public places or lo- 
calities. Snell an interdiction, which on the initiative of certain locaraiithorities 
can be sri afoot, only comiirehen<ls'the time from 8 p. in. till 8 a. nu, with the 
exco]>tion of Sundays and holy days, when it can have force throughout the 24 
luairs. The ordinance of 1897 against children’s )»t*ing employed at a public 
show refers to roiie-dancing, organ-grindiug, or other similar entertainments where 
an admission fee is collected. The two ordinances stipulate a fine for the jiro- 
parent; the child itself may, according to the ordinance of 1890, be admonished 
and chastised. 

Leaving ccTtain stipulations about women’s work out of consideration for the 
jircseiit — of which more below — tlic Law of 1900 regulates the work of mi- 
nors 411 trades of industry. A minor above 12 may — unless he has atioliday — 
he,em])loyod in such work only on the condition of having got due permission to 
leave th<; Fonunon school or else of proving that hih school duty has come to an 
eiK^. Before he is engaged, it must be proved by medical certificate that he caii- 
'• not be isnjiposed to sufler fropi the work in the future in consequence of bad 
health or bodily weakness. ArVho has not reached 13 raust only work 6 hours 
at most, and other minors 10 hours at most out of the 24. Who has not reached 
15 should enjoy requisite leisure for continued school instruction. During the 
recesses a minor must not stay in a workshop where the air is vitiated by mat- 
ters dangerous to health but shall have access to another convenient room where 
he can take his meals. Ilis work must not be carried on before (J a. ra. or after 
7 p. in, A minor must not be put to manage a steam-boiler or a motor, to 
clean or grease a machine or motor at work, nor yet to lift ofl‘ or ]mt on the 
belt of a drawplate, etc., unless special, duly approved mechanical arrangements 
have been made. For underground work in a mine or a quarry a male minor 
under 14 must not be used and a female one not at all. In mining work and 
at blast furnaces and other industrial works necessitating so-called constant fire 
and at saw-mills and their adjoining lumber-yards, the work-hours for a male 
minor above 14 may, under certain conditions, extend to 12 hours at most out of 
the 24 as also to other hours than between 6 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

With observance of other stipulations in the law, a minor having reached 
11 may be emjiloyed in easy, open-air work at mines, saw-mills, and lumber- 
yards annexed to these. 
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M the occupation of minors at a certain work is specially hard or dangerous 
to health, their employment can be prohibited, or else allowed only under certain 
conditions. 

As to the Isiw and the work-hours having to be set up in the locality of 
work, as to responsibility for transgression, right to prosecution, and proper 
court, ‘the stipulations are the same as the corresponding ones in the law of 
1881. . ‘ 

The law is, besides, a))plicable also wiien the trade is carried on by the State • 
or a cominimity. 

Women. The only sjmoial protective stipulation for grown-up women is 
contained in the law of 1000, § 7, according to which a mother must not be 
employed with industrial work during the four first weeks after child-birth, in 
case it be not proved 'by medical certificate that she can begin the work earlier 
without any harm — and that a woman niu|^ not work under ground in a mine 
or a quarry. 

Workers in general. As to .the work-hours, the old stijmlation about 
Simdaif and holy dat/ irork is still the onl> protection enacted by law. It is 
nothing more than a prohibition against keeping a haberdasher’s shop open on 
such nays and a forbidding of every' kind of wouk ‘that can he put off and is not 
carried out for one’s own or other jieoplt‘’s need, as also a setting down of a tine 
for transgiTssion. « 

Considering protection against danger from frork\ it has already been men- 
tioned that tb3 v)rdiiuince of 18r»4 about liberty of tradi* cotitains certain obliga- 
tions for tfiuiesmen duly to consider the health and eaimcity of their workmen. 
'I'he ordinance, moreover/ stipulates — and that not only to the interest of the 
workmen — that a factory where the fabrication m^(‘essitat^s chemical treatment 
and w'hcre a faulty procedure may occasion danger of Wrv. or of life and health, 
only must be driven by a person who himself i>os8ess(‘vS a creditably certified 
skill to 'manage such an establishiiieiit, of else can i>rove to ha\e engaged another 
person of testifi(id insight in the trade for the purpose. Such sti)mlat,ions, set 
down also to the interest of the public, an* besides to be found in the ordiuaiic** 
of 1875 * about iiifiammable oils, etc.: that of 1897 about explosives; of, 1874 
about the building, fitting out, and using of ]»ass(‘nger steamers; of 187H about 
the knowledge compulsory for captains on Swedish merchant Nesseis; and of 1^85 
about measures for the avoidance of collision between sbii>s. And as a result of 
the care about imblic health, may also he consifjered the stijmlation in ffu; Hoard % 
of Health ordinance of 1874, setting down that in localities — among these also 
factories and workshops — tvhere a great number of jieojde generally assemble, 
a sufficient ventilation must be kept up. 

On the other hand, the stipulations concerning mining and the use of 
phosphorus are set down particularly for the protection of the respective work- 
men. 

As to mining there are stipulations in the raining regulations of 1884 for 
the )»revcnting of accidents, and if a mining work invidves special danger to the 
workmen, the^ mineral -surveyor has to susi)end it. 

In 1870 an ordinance was issued about measures to be taken for the pre- 
vention of necrosis amongst the workers at manufactories where common phon- 
phorm is used (matches, etc.); this ordinance was, however, replaced in 1896 by 
a new one with more rigorous and detailed stipulations. In it is decreed that 
the fabrication should take place in fjwjtories built for that purpose and not be 
driven or managed by anybody but a competent person. Special rooms, shut off 
from the other workshops, are to be assigned for the pnqmration of the lighting 
matter and the dipping of the matches in it, as also for the drying and packing 
of matches. In each of these rooms, which, moreover, must exclusively be used for 
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those kinds of work, there is to be a constant change of air, brought about by 
moans of a mechanical ventilator, and there must be arrangements to prevent the 
inhalation of phosphorus fumes or their spreading in the workshop. The rooms 
must be carefully swept and scoured. There must be special rooms in which to 
put up the wearing apparel and the provisions of the workmen and where they 
also can take their meals ; likewise there must be a separate lavatory. <* Phos- 
]»horu8 should he ke])t in a ])articalar, fnostless room in a house where there is 
, no dwelling-place. The fabrication must not begin before inspection by the 
trade insj)ector, and the workmen must not be engaged for the works above men- 
tioned till having been ^medically examined. A workman who has undergone an 
o])eratioii must not take up his work again without a doctor’s permission. In 
the work mentioned n workman must only be employed a month at a time; and 
then again after the la]Kse of a month in case no injurious effect of the work 
can be noticed. The proprietor ^ the works has to provide him with special 
working clothes, foot-gear, and soap. The workmen are to be severally booked 
and medically examined (ivery three months at least. The (ioveriior of the Lhn 
i.'s entitled to ]>rohii)it continuation of the work in case ^eat danger arises from 
neglect of the stipulations. 

For dangerous trades in 'general — by which, in the main, are understood 
the same kinds of industrial business that fall under the law of 1900 about 
.minors — the law of 1H80, concerning protection against danger from trade 
(with a supiilement of 1 89o about trades driven by State or community), was 
tlie first to set up more energetic aftd definite stipulations on the duty of trades- 
men to inaki' all the arrangements necessary to protect the lives and healths of 
th3ir workmen, and that witli respect to working localities, machines, and imple- 
ments as well us to the nature of the work. 

CoiitroL Tl»o rluty of su]»erintondjng the observance of the Hoard of Health 
stipulations above mentioned devolves on that Hoard or on the (’ommuiiity Com- 
missioners, who must sec to a factor}’’s^or trade’s not being arranged oi** carried 
on in .such a mann(?r as, lo injure the healths of the workmen or the neighbouring 
peojde. If an inconvenience of that kind exists, the Hoard is bound to make 
the purty concerned take ]»roper measures Ut remedy it. ** 

If this he not done within the time prescribed and if the inconvenience re- 
marked is of a serious kind, the Board has to a eontiinied driving of 

the factor> or trade until further notice be giveji. lo (‘uforce the observance of 

t the ordiiuince about minors of l^Hl likewise belongs to th** Hoard of Health or 
the Conjinunity CommissioiuTS. According to the mining rcgulati<»ns of 1884, 
milling is to be controlled by the Mining Hoard in sncli a way as to .secure the 
-safety necessary for the body of workmen. , 

The sjiccial inspectors, however, spoken about in the ordinance of 1881 only 
by the law of 1889 became ;\ fact. On the strength of this law, a suitabk 
number of competent men, called tra^e inspectors, shall be ajipointed by the 
King to supply tradesmen with informations and advice concerning the protection 
of workmen against danger from work. Besides, they have to see to the observance <»f 
the law on protection and to examine the instructions that arc to followed by 
the workmen for the avoidance of accidents and bad health resulting from the 
work. In the ’sphere of their functions they must constantly ]>ay attention to the 
aim of the law being attaineii without involving unreasonable expenses nor yet 
great inconvenience to the tradesman. More detailed stipulations are given in 
the instruction of 1890. The inspcctop shall visit those workshops within his 
district that have to he insjiected, above all such as can be supposed to need 
special protective arrangements. For that purpose he is entitled to admission 
into the workshop during work-hours, after having given notice to the employer, 
and he has, moreover, a right to undertake necessary examinations in the loca- 
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case .an arrangement o^emanded by him be not effected, he can report 
that circumstance to the county government. The respective municipal authorities 
aud medical men should afford him the assistance required. According to the 
proclamation of 1896, s^idents of great consequence should be reported to the 
magistracy of the county ‘ government, and by them to the inspector. 

Tile number of insj)ectors, who, to begin with, were 3 and in 1895 increased 
to 5, now since 1900 amounts to 8 i» an equal number of districts, besides 
which a special inspector since 1895 is appointed to superintend the fabrication , 
of explosives. The inspectors subordinate to the Board of Trade, which can 
summon them to consultation. An inspector has to give hn annual report to this 
department about the apj>licatioii of the protective law. Tlie number of factories 
subject to inspection ivas, in 1891, consfdered to amount to about 9,000, in 1899 
to 14,430, and in lb02 to 18,000. From July 1, 1890, to the end of 1902 
inclusivi^ 9,845 workshops with 2<I6,r^90 workrilten had been insjiected. The nunilKir 
of factories inspected together with the workmen belonging to them, and notices 
given to employers concerning nieasur/^s for pfbtcction to be taken, were for the 
years below us follows:' 



FjKJtorics. 

\Verk III on. 

Notioo 

In 1891 

, .. r»OH 

31.688 

1,957 

1894 

SUb 

37.:{14 

2.920 

1899 


,^">.428 

3,422 

. 1902 

- 

6G.13T 

.'»,728 


By the law of 1900 the sphere qf the inspectois was enlarged by the ob- 
servance of this law also* b(;ing placed under tluMi* control; to its effectiveness a 
number of now stipulations arc, besides, meant to contrihnte. Accordingly, minor 
workmen are bound to be medically examined once a year and, beyond that, as 
often as deemed necessary by the (Governor of the I.ftn, after notice from tin* 
trade inspector or out of tJtlier reast)ns. In the list which the cmjyloyer is 
bound to keep of th(‘se w^orkmen, tb(' doctar has to note down whether or not a 
minor is. allowed to continue his work. The annual register shall be sent in to 
the trade inspectcu* (or for mining work, to the miucral'Surveyor). A tradesman 
employing a minor shall announce this to the (iovernor and to the muuiv;ipal 
authoriti(is within a month after engagement, and likewise ho is to give notice 
when the employment ceases. This information is sent, in by the Governor to 
the inspector. « ^ * 


Accident^ Incapacity, and Old Age Insurance. Compensation for 
Injury arising from Accident while at Work. 

It was owing to a motion proposed in the ftiksdag of 1884 by 
Mr. Adolf ^Hedin, that Swedish Legislature first sought to solvd* %.e 
problem of Workmen’s Insurance. In that year the Workmen’s Insu- 
rance Committee was ap])ointed, and on the basis of their oouclusions 
w^as framed the government bill doling with ins^iiraniae^ against accident 
for workmen wbife at work, which was brought in during session 
of the Eiksdag in 1890. 

• 

The principle underlying the bill was that it ought to be cx)mpul8ory for the 
manual labourers employed at certain industrial works to be insured against ac- 
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cldeat while in the pursuit of their work, at the charg^ of their empllo^ers 
and in a national insurance offi.ce establish^ by the State, in whicin also it 
should be possible for voluntary insurance against accident under the si^e con- 
ditions to be effected; such employers, however, as shdltld shown to Jiave sd- 
ready made satisfactory provision for compensating their workmen in case 6f ac- 
cident, should be liberated from the obligation of insuring in the office so insti- 
tuted. The compensation rates were determined irrespective of the amount of 
•wag^ the injured workman was in receipt of. The bill was thrown out by the 
Riksdag, however, and the same fate befell a new bill on the same lines brought 
in during the following# year. 

Meantime the proposals of the Workmen’s Insurance Committee 
with regard to Old- Aye Pensions had been handed in, but as the Go- 
vernment considered that the question Jiad not as yet been suffijjiently 
investigated, and that, moreover, it might be more feasible to deal 
with both Old Age Pensions and Accident Insijrance in conjunction 
with, and as corollaries of, the question of insurance against Incapaci- 
tation of whatever sort, *it, appointed in November 1891 a new com- 
mittee, :»Tb6 New Insurance of Workmen Committee^, to reconsider 
lihe question in all its ])earings. In March 1893 the committee handed 
in its report, consisting for the^uiostj|q)art of a proposal, drawn up by 
Professor A. Lindstedt, with a view to an Insurance Bill thaf should 
enact the allotment of jiensions in cases of inrmfineni (Usability for la- 
bour, and the bill introduced into the Riksdag by the Government in 
1895 was in all essentials based upon that proposal. 

Ry the terms of that bill eniployer»s assistants, engaged in trade, industry or 
handicraft, foremen of W 9 rks, manual labourers, and any persons engaged in em- 
ploym(5nts which placed them in the same category as workmen, were all to bo 
compulsorily insured in a central •public office against any permanent ihcapacity 
for work, from whatever cause that might arise, whether it were advancing years, 
accificiit while at work, or anything else. Exc(*]»tiou to the universality of appli- 
cation of tins insurance was to be made for: those under 18 years of age, those whose 
.innifal income from lafiour exceeded 1,800 kronor 100), and those who had not 
had emjdoyment for all the days 'of tit least one calendar week in the year with 
one and the same employer. The insurance was, oti the other hand, to include 
J:bc v^orkmen’s teives and children. Those on whom the obligation rested to be 
insured wefe to be divided into three cla-nees: men in receipt of more than 10 
kronor (11 shillings) a week; men with less than that amount; and women. The 
pension fee to be paid by the§o three *classes was fixed at 25, 15, and 10 Ore a 
week respectively (3^ 3, 2, and iV^^ <#•), while the employers were required to 
giye 16, 10, and 5 Ore (2, l^/s, and ^0 respectively; any employer, however, 
who should in any year be taxed, either for real estate at a maxin^um of 3,000 
kronor (£ 166), or for fhcome derivable from capital and Ihbour at a maximum ' 
of 800 kronof (£ 44), was to he entitled to have the sums returned which he 
bad paid down during that year as pension fees for his workmen. 

The SfeUe was 'to take upon itself Khe "tost of administration, calculated to 
amount to about . 2 of the total amount received in the' shape of premiums; 
further, the amount required to render the generation then between the ages of 
18 and 40 participant in the insurance for themselve^^and for their wives and 
children; and, finally, a guarantee for pensions already granted and, to a given 
amount, a guarantee also for pensions to be granted in the future. 

Sweden. 68 
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As a fonndation sum towards a pension, 50 kronor, it was appoiilted, skould 
be paid, together with an additional 10, 5, or 2 Ore, according to the class to 
which the pensionary belonged for every week he or she had been insured. Thus 
the amounts of pension receivable upon the expiration of the minimum of time 
stipulated (viz. 260 weeks) as requisite to secure a pension, would be respectively: 
76, 65 and 56 kronor; if anyone had been insured from his or her IHth to his 
or her 70tb year, the amounts of pension would be 320, 185 •and 104 kronor 
respectively (£ 17*6, lO’S, and o t). Even- fatherless child bom in wedlock and* 
under fifteen years of age was to receive 30 kronor a year (1 £ 13 sh.). That 
was the scheme as far as obligatory insurance was concerhed. In addition to that, 
however, there was to be a rohintari/ insurance and, furthermore, any person 
insured who, by changp of circumstances was no longer entitled to benefit by the 
insurance, was to be able, by the payment of proportional fees, to obtain the 
right to a pension, greater than that to which his payments up to the date of 
alteration entailed. 

Finally, the insurance was to be. managed by a Pensiems Board in conjunc- 
tion with Local Pensions Committees. The chairmen of the local committees 
wore to be apjwinted by the (rovernor of the Liln; the members of the committees 
were^ to be elected by the communal assembly or by the town council; half of the 
total numlier wore to be chosen among the employers, half among the workmen. 
Beyond sui*erintending the administration of the law, the committee was to acb 
as a coilit of arbitration in cases of dispute arising out of insurance questions. 

TheV proposals were also thrown out, the Riksdag once more de- 
manding a further investigation. On the basis oi‘ that investigation a 
new bill was brought in by the Government in 1898, concerning In- 
surance against Invalidity. 

The chief points where this bill varied from that of 1896 were: that the 
obligation of the employers to contribute to the insura/ice was removed; a con- 
tribution from public money covering the amotiiit thereby lost; that a grant of 
public mbney of the same amount w'as to be allotted to the voluntary in^ance 
scheme; that the pensioning of children was to be excluded; and finally, that a 
pension should not under any circumstances be paid to anyone not yet 50 years 
old, even if invalidity should have come on earlier. In such cases of invalidity, 
provided it has been due to accident in certain^ trades, it* was the opinion o? tht*-! 
Government that support should he given by the employer. 

The bill was accepted in principle by the Second Chamber hut rejected by 
the ^First, on the ground, so far as could be gathered fron) the debate, of disap- . 
proval of the jirinciple of obligatory insurance, and of apprenhension lest the State 
should be taking upon itself too heavy a burden. 

Relinquishing for the time being the attempt to solve the jjroblein 
of Old Age and Invalidity Insurance, the Government brought in a bill 
in the ses^'on of 1900, regarding Compensation for Injury as a result 
of Accident while at work. 

The principle underlying this bill, that an employer was liable to give sup- 
porjj, more or less in amount, to any persons injured in his service, or if they 
have been killed, to their relatives, was, it may be noted, not an entirely new 
one in the history of Swedish legislation. The Hiring Act of 1833 stipulates 
that a master shall himself pay damages, if any person, acting in his stead, have 
maltreated any servant of his, he being entitled to sue the guilty party for the 
amount thereof. The royal ordinances of April 7, 1830, and Jan. 23, 1842, 
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]>reBiself>e tb«t private individuals or companies, wbo employ a body of troops to 
do work lor them, shall be constrained, in case any soldier or sttUor shall be 
wounded or injured while in their employ, to make him a yearly aEowance pro- 
portionate to the injury received and the suffering thereby occasioned. If death 
ensue immediately, or within a year and a day of the accident, the widow shall 
receive an annual allowance as long as she remains a widow, and also every one 
of his surviving, children still a minor, until the youngest shall have reached the 
• age of 16. Finally, the law of Tl8H0 concerning responsibility for injury arising 
from railway traffic enacts that if anyone engaged in the service of the railway, 
or working upon it, bef killed or injured while carrying on such work or employ- 
ment, the proprietor of the railway is liable to pay damages, provided the man 
who suffered the injury have not brought it down upon himself by infringement 
or neglect of the regulations in force, or by some other gross carelessness. That 
holds good also if the injury has been cause>d by the working of another railway, 
provided the proprietor of that railw^ay be not himself, by reason of the above- 
mentioned stipulations, liable to* make rejpompensc for the injury received. As 
regards the assessment of the damages to be paid, the law refers to the 
Penal Code, but enacts, furthermore, that if the person who has Offered 
}M)dily injury, be entitled b^ % virtue thereof to receive a pension or bther 
allowance from a fund, which has been entirely or very materially formed by 
^^contributions from the proprietor of the railway, or if the injured party have 
been insured (igainst accid(.‘nt by the proprietor of the railway, then thfe said pro- 
prietor of the railway shall be eibnipted, to the extent to which the. injury is 
thereby com](^cnsated, from his obligation to make restitution, 

•• 

The bill brought in, as above mentioned, in the session of 1900, 
was not passed, but as it bad been favourably dealt with by the Special 
Committee, and bad even met with the approval of the Second Chamber 
wdtb certain provisof‘s, among others that a national institution ’should 
be founded for voluirtary insurance, the Grovernment thought well to 
briug, in the bill in a somewhat revised form in the following session 
(19^1), and it was then accej»ted and passed by the Riksdag. The chief 
provisions of the law of 1901 are as follows: 

^ If a workman c?r foreman be injured in consequence of an accident while 
at work in certain branches of nidustrial activity, his employer is liable to 
pay him compensation, 'the injury, however, may not be such as the injured 
•man has purposely or by gross carelessness occasioned, nor such as has been pur- 
posely caused by any third person, he not being a superintendent or other officer 
in authority in the works; nor may the injury have been brought about by any 
cause not connected with the nature* of the work in baud or with the circum- 
stances under which it is pursued. The injury must be the result of accident, 
arising out of the prosecution of the trade or industry of the employer. The State 
or any community, if they carry on any work of a similar nature ^n the manner 
of a trade or industry, shall be liable in the same way to pay compensation. 

The cxtmpbnsatiou to be paid is .fixed at the following figures : a) If the ac- 
cident have caused serious diminution in the ii^jured person’s capacity for work for 
more than 60 days after the accident: 1 krona (rio shillings) for sick relief per day, 
from and after the Gist day, until the injured person be restored to health or the 
accident be proved to have occasioned permanent loss of, or diminution in, the 
said injured person’s capacity for work in the future; h) if the accident have oc- 
casioned permanent loss of, or diminution in, the capacity for work: an annuity, in 
the former case, of 300 kronor (£ 16' 5), in the latter, of such an amount as is com- 
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inensurate with tbe diminution in capacity for work, to run from and after the 
(>lst day after the accident, or from the subsequent date at which the accident 
shall be proved to have occasioned permanent loss of, or diminution in, the ca- 
pacity for work; it is stipulated that no annuity is to be paid, unless the capa- 
city for work be diminished to the extent of at least one tenth ; c) if tbe accident 
result* in death within the lapse of a year: firstly, 60 kronor (£ S’s) for funeral 
expenses, and, secondly, an annuity to d;he widow as long as she; remains in that 
state of 120 kronor (£ 6*6), and to every one of the children under age an annuity, 
of 60 kronor, until it reaches the age of 15. If the annuities to be paid should 
together exceed 300 kronor (£ 16*5;, they are to be prijportionately reduced so 
as not to be more than that figure. 

The law states in further detail, when loss of caj»acity for work may l»e con- 
sidered to exist, and afso the different percentages of diminution in the capacity 
for work which different forms of injury arc considered to represent. 

The widow or children of a foreigner are not entitled to an annuity, uiiles*' 
at the time of the accident they were, resident* in the country ; during such time 
as a person who is entitled to an annuity is resident out of the countn', he is not 
permitted to dcaw such annuity. The (iovernmont may, however, provided mutual 
terms are agreed upon, make exceptions to the tw\> above-mentioned provisoes, if 
it see fit. If an annuitant is condemned to j>rison or to hard labour, he may 
not draw his annuity while bo is undergoing his punishment. « 

Supposing that, when a workman has been injured by accid(mt, he receives 
in consequence thereof support from some fitud, which has been wholly or in part 
provided by contributions from his employer, or if the workman have been in- 
sured at the charge of his employer in other ways than through the agency of 
the National Insurance Office licroinafter mentioned, the amount of the relief to 
be paid out from such fund or other insurance agency, shall be deducted from 
the allowance to which, under other circumstances, the injured j>arty would he 
entitled^ A similar deduction is to he 'made from th(^ amount of compensation 
for injury from accident already jiaid out in pursuamre <of otlnu* laws. 

The right to compensation just referred to, does not preclude claims to da- 
mages otherwise ]>ayable in consequence of accident; an employer, however, may 
deduct the amount of compensation i)ayahle by the law now under discussion 
from the amount of said damages. If anyone other than llie employer is liable 
to pay the damages, the employer is entitled to take the damages, if the cor- 
responding amount of compensation, due in accordance with the terms ot* the pre-*- 
sent law, has already been paid. 

An employer can insure his work]>eople against accident in a National In- 
s%irqnce Office (RiksfGrsakriiigsanstalten), so that, as long as that insurance holds- 
good, he is exempt from paying the compensation prescribed by this law. The Office 
is entitled to make deductions, according to the above stated principles, for damages 
already paid, and also, after notice has bfeen given to the person who has to pay 
the damages, to take from him the amount of the damages, in the place of the 
person to whom the damages accrue, provided that amount is paid out from the Office. 

By the purchase of an annuity in the Office an employer can liberate him- 
self from the obligation of paying such an annuity, and he then possesses the 
same right as the office to take the amount of damages from any other party 
who is liable to pay them. 

Notice of any accident, by which a workman has been injured, must be made 
without delay to his employer or the foreman of his department; a doctor 
should be called in to attend the injured man. Omission to comply with either of 
these directions may involve a diminution in the amount of compensatiou awarded. 

If the injured man has not been insured in the National Insurance Office 
by his employer, the parties to the case, the court or the adjudicators, shall not 
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thereby be precluded from free of charge taking the opinion of the Ofhce, as to 
whether the kind of work being done when the accident occurred, comes under the 
purview of the act, or as to the extent to which the injur>^ received may be considered 
to have (jaused diminution in the capacity to work of the person so injured. 

If the estate of the employer be surrendered for the benefit of his creditors 
in bankruptcy, a dividend shall be paid on an annuity claim, consisting ^of,^the 
united amounts^ of the capital value of t^e interest on the day on which payment 
. is due, and of the annuity running to the same date. With the sum of money 
payable as the capital value of the annuity, an annuity in the National Insurance 
Office shall be purcha^d for the injured workman, provided the annual sum to 
be obtained through the Office be not less than 45 kronor (£ 2*5). 

Should an employer neglect to pay an annuity as it falls due, or if a pri- 
vate 'employer of labour gives up his business, or goes abroad to live, or if his 
business jiasscs into other hand, or if a })etition in bankruptcy be filed against 
him, the annuitant is empowered to sue * before the (’omi>etent authority for 
a security or pledge to be lodgcwi for the payment of his annuity. If such se- 
curity be not lodged within the prescribed* time, the capital value of the annuity 
shall be })aid down and, in cases where an injured workman is concened, an 
annuity, .hall be purchased it? tjie National Insurance Office for the ca])ital amount 
of the previous annuity. 

• Th<^ right to com])ensation cannot be transferred to another person, nor can 
it be distrained upon for debt. » 

If an employt r desir(*s to make an agreement on the basis of a s]>ecial ar- 
rangement with his workmen, in respect to the compensation to be accorded in 
case of accidents in tint future, he is entitled to submjt such arrangement to the 
National Insurance Office, to hear the o]»inion held of it. The arrangement in 
question may not receive the sanctiouing approval of the Office, unless it appear 
that the terms of tlie same arc favourable to the workmen. An agreement, drawn 
up in writing and signed on the basis -of and in accordance with an arrangement 
approved by the Office, .shall be binding at law. The approval accorded by the 
Office can be at any time rescinded, but that act will not affect the binding na- 
ture pf an agreement made before the employer has become aware of»the action 
of the Office in canceling its approval. An agreement entered into in another wise 
will not he legally binding, unless it have beeu made in writing subsequent to 
the accident (or the death of the injured person). An agreement to the effect 
that a workman shail receive a lump sum in place of an annuity, is not valid, 
unless the amount of the annuity he less than 45 kronor a year. 

An employer, engagc'd in other branches of trade or industry than those 
. covered by the terms of the Act, is entitled to afford his workmen the benefits 
of compensation for injury in cases of accident by means of insurance ih the 
Office; in the same way, any workman is at liberty to employ the same means 
for providing himself with the same daim to compensation in case of injury. 

The insurance premiums are to be fixed in relation to the comparative danger 
of the work engaged in, in general, and to the special circumstances surrounding 
its prosecution, in accordance with the principles of the technic^ of insurance 
which dictate the measures necessary for covering the probabilities of risk to which 
the Office lays itself open by its insurance. The charges for the organization 
and administration of the National Insurance Office are to be defrayed out of the 
public treasury. 

The National Insurance Office (RiksfOrsakringsanstaltcn), established through 
this law, commenced its activity on January 1, 1903. 
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2. SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

The social conditions of Sweden in general have already been briefly 
related in a preceding cliai)ter (page 141), besides which diverse informa- 
tions on the subject have been given in diftbrent places where the context* 
has occasioned it. What remains here to be treated of are the so-called 
social statistics, nowadays becoming more and more promine;nt, or the 
statistic, treatment of questions concerning the labouring population and 
the conditions under which their labour takes place. To these are at- 
tached some informations concerning the work of later times for the 
reformation of social relations, as well a§ other social functions, which 
could not very well 'be ranged under preceding chapters. 

f 

The sourdes for Social statistics or for the knowledge of the social, 
economical, hygienic, and moral conditions of the labouring pop ulation, 
are in Sweden, partly the general statistics, ])artly investigations oni 
the subje^ct by royal committees or other public institutions, investiga- 
tions by" communal authorities and by private associations, ^and finally 
the official so-called st^itistics of labour. 

A) The General statistics contain in our country remarkably many 
informations on the subject in question. Especially is this the case with 
our population statistics as well as manufacturing statistics; but also 
the quinquennial reports of the Governors, the savings-bank statistics, 
the judicial statistics and other branches give data, which belong to the 
social statistics. A number of facts from earlier statistics, beloijging 
to this subject, are still awaiting a suitable elaboration. 

Of the approximate number of married people in different trades we are 
informed by the censuses. Also concerning the number of children in diffeientv 
trades and classes of Society the censuses give now information. Since 1901, 
the distribution according to professions of men entering in marriage, of fathers 
of legitimate children, and of men deceased is object for comprehensive treatment . 
in the vital statistics. In 1800, a special investigation occured with respect to the 
62 V'^A-placcs for diff'erent ages and civil conditions among the population of Stockholm. 

B) Of Committee memorials of interest in this respect we specially 
observe the elaborations executed by the first Workmen’s Insurance 
Committee fl884/89; see p. 1072) as also the so-called Labourers’ 
protection committee of 1891. The most important matters which these 
and other royal committees have dealt with are the following. 

a) Wages. The statements communicated about this are unfortunately now 
rather antiquated, and on the whole this chapter of the social statistics is in 
Sweden the least explicated of all. Concerning the conditions of wages of the agri- 
cultural labourers some data are previously given (page 614). For the industrial 
labourers there are presented some figures from the years 1879, 1884, and 1891, 
which show a considerable increase during the intermediate periods. This increase 
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has certainly been still larger during the last few years, but concerning the same 
informations are only to be had from some few of the trades. 

b) The length of the working day was ascertained through ext^ive investi- 
gations by the two committees above mentioned. From 1884 to 1891 a decrease 
of the average working-time of industry a day was found to be from 11*1 to 10*7 
hours, a decrease which doubtless has afterwards still continued. f>en within the 
domain of agriculture the length of the working-day has been ijerceptibly induced. 

Night-woT^k occurred in the year* 1884 in 42 % of the whole number of 

* investigated factories and works, and lasted on an average from 7 to 8 hours 

for every hand. The ^arrangement of night-work is principally of three different 
kinds, viz.: a) work every week-day night; b) work every week-day night during 
a week, but day-work during the following week; and c) work every second night 
and every second day. Each one of these three arrangements occurs about equally 
often. It has to be remembered that Sunday rent is perfectly realized in the 
Swedish industry, where such a thing is not made imiiossible by special circum- 
stances. As to the communication system, there is generally regular Sunday rest, 
still far from every Sunday for the same working-man. — In the iron-works, 
work is usually kept uj) all day and night, with exchange of hands evegr eight 
hours and three such spells Ipr each hand during two days. * ^ 

k) The slek-rellef and |lension funds were accounted for in detail by 
the Committee of 1884, besides which annual reports nowadays are given of 

* registered funds. We devot<^ a siiecial article to this question below. 

d) Concerning paupers fully i^ovlded for an extraordinary detailed investi- 
gation was, arranged in 1884, of which a proof is given under the heading of 
Poor liclief in the above. Among results gained we may here mention that the , 
death-rates among thes(‘ i)aupors in agi^s over C5 5'<Jars proved to correspond 
rather closely with the mortality in these ages ot* the whole of the population. 

e) The distrilmtioii according to age and civil conditions in different trades 

was also examined in 1884 ami gavq several interesting results, which however 
we have not occasion to relate here. * 

/’) The frequency *of accidents during work was studied by the Committee 
of 18>54, and was later on made the subject of a special investigatiop in 1897. 
In life meantime, between these two investigations at least the number of accidents 
witsh fatal issues appear to have not slightly diminislied, or from 0*64 to 0*38 
for thousand workmen in the industry proper. These figures, however, are not 
quite reliable. Accicients, involving lasting inability to work proved to be in 
1897 anoiit 1*8 2 for every Miousand workmen, and of such entailing passing 
injury 27*4 4. The last figure evidently is too low anti conseijuently also the sum 
total of all the accidents, which according to the above should be 29*64 per 
annum for eveiy thousand workmen. • 

g) The mortality in different trades. The explications, produced by the 
Committee of 1884, are in point o£ a fully scientific method the best executed 
in any country. Unfortunately the value of the results is diminished through 
the partly less satisfactory quality of the material. As chief result appeared, 
that the mortality among factory-men was a little higher than among the whole 
population. As to special trades, it was calculated (for the years' 1879/82) that 
the expectation of lifts was, in years, at the age of 30: 


iron-factorymen 38*4 

Timbercutters, sawyers 38*2 

Joiners 35*8 

Spinners and weavers... 35*5 

mllers 35 3 

Tanners 35*2 

Miners 34*8 


Shoemakers 34*8 

Blacksmiths 34*5 

Tailors 34*4 

Bricklayers and pavers. 33*3 

Painters 32*2 

Mechanics 32*1 

Bakers 31*8 


Watchmakers 31*4 

Batchers 30*8 

Coppersmiths 30*6 

Typographers 29*0 

Goldsmiths 27*6 

Tobacco- workmen.., 25*4 

Bookbinders 24*0 
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A closer investigation showed, however, that these considerable differences 
only in a less degree could be attributed to the direct inffuence of the trade. 
The death-rate principally depends on whether the trade is preferably carried on 
in the country or in the towns, and whether it gives more or loss opportunity 
to early and numerous marriages. A feature of importance is naturally also 
that to some trades particularly people of strong constitution devote themselves, 
to othdrs mostly persons of weak health. 

The investigations in question included also the cause of death for our ^ 
factory-men as well as for certain other trades. As to the towns, the result might ' 
be considered fully reliable, and it shows that for male v^orkmen death in 43*2 
was caused by affections of the respiratory organs, while violent causes of death 
took away 11*3 disorders of the digestive organs 9*i diseases of the brain 
and nerves 7*8 ?«, infectious diseases 7*6 constitutional diseases 7*!i diseases 
of the circulatory organs 5*8 of the urinary and sexual organs 6*6 %, other 
diseases 2*i %. For the special traded there are great differences, hut the absolute 
ffgures are often so small, that the result is upcertain. Besides, the elaboration 
of the material is in „this case less 'satisfactory than otherwise, which prevents 
the drjvwing of further conclusions. 

C) Communal investigations. In this respect we may mention tlie 
social researches in Gothenburg^ in the sixties, that lead to the celebrated 
»Gothenbprg system^*, and the comprehensive investigations into the 
dwelling^ conditions in Stockholm^ at the general enumerations in 1804 
and 1900, and .still more detailed at the special enquetes cfT 1896 and 
1902, concerning which ’see p. 1084. 

D) Private investigations. The principal ones are those published by 
the Loren foundation, established according to a will of V. Lor^n (1858/8.6) 
and before mentioned in tliis work. Most of these works treat the social 
conditions of Sweden, partly on grounds hot before investigated, and 
are mostly of rather high x alue. 

Of series of works in question we rnjiy mention the liefore quoted investigations 
by U. von Feilitzen, concerning the economical position of our agricultural labou- 
rers, and the many-sided investigations of J, Leftler with respect to the woman’s 
work in Stockholm; further investigations concerning the conditions of lit>^ of the ’ 
harbour- workmen in Stockholm by K. Tengdahl; 'fhe coii8umi)tion of provisions of 
Swedish workmen by E. 0. Ilultgren and E. handergren; The studies of the 
history of the system of wages in England by G. Steffens, etc. 

Here is also to be mentioned the rich statistic material gathered in 
our days by the Trade-Unions, which in the future may probably be 
very much enlarged; then this material may also bo object of a more 
uniform and concentrated elaboration than hitherto, as a rule, has been 
the case. ( 

E) The official Labour statistics. At the Riksdag, of 1893 a 
mqtion was made by Mr. Ernst Beckman concerning the effectuation of 
an official Swedish labour statistics, on account of which the Riksdag 
decided an investigation to be made concerning the most suitable way 
of arranging one. The Government proposed in 1895 to establish for 
the puri)ose a special bureau of statistics, but the Riksdag then only 
granted a supply for experiments, the execution being commissioned to 
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the Board of Trade. Such supplies have afterwards heen granted every 
year, and on that account statistic investigations in modern form 
have been published concerning bakeries, tobacco-manufactories, and the 
mechanical works, besides which an investigation pertaining to the 
printing-offices is being worked out. 

A more stabh; position is won by tBe decision of the Riksdag of 1902, accor- 
ding to which, since 1903, the Labour statistics is left to a special Bureau in 
the Board of Tnade, yet not fully organized. From this bureau a periodical 
(Meddclanden) is isstlE^^d quarterly, containing among other subjects reports on 
strikes and lock-outs, prices, rent of workmen’s dwellings, etc. 


The Co-operative Movement. 

The mercantile undertakings started in Sweden on the basis of co-operation 
are of vorj’^ various description. In the field of agriculture there may be specially 
mentioned the joint-stock dairies and the farmers’ associations*. In towns and 
industrial communities, there exist building and dwelling societies and associations 
, of bakers, while latterly combinations of producers have been formed in a number 
of industries, such as: the stone, shoe, and cigar trades; it is as yet too early 
to determine what future awaits tljKun. By far the most important co-operative 
enterjirises at present existing in Sweden are unquestionably those whiA arc con- 
^•erned with the distribution to their customers of the ^jaecessaries of life. 

Co-operative Trading Associations. Most of these associations are to 
be found in the thickly populated country districts, for instance in the vicinity 
of a mill or some iron works in Central Sweden, or of the sawmills in Northern 
Sweden, or again, in the noighbourhood of townships that have sprung around 
the railway stations in the Soqth of the country. It is only quite recently that 
similar associations have begun to make their appearance in towns; hitherto they have 
not attained any amount of success in urban communities. As, howeveft*, it is the 
organized working men in the towns w^ho have embraced the co-oi)erative principle, 
it •may be safely taken for granted that in a future not far distant the forces 
promoting the co-operative and trade union movements respectively, will join hands 
ano cordially support hue another. That this consummation has not yet, in general, 
been realized, is due to the mistrust cherished by the leader of the Labour Party 
abroad towards co-o])eratioii ; that feeling of mistrust has now given place to one 
of sympathy with the movement, which will inevitably lead to a more wide-spread 
interest in co-operation among working men. In the country districts tbb co- 
operative societies have, as a rule, no connection with the workmen’s organi 2 ;.a- 
tions; that would, indeed, in many caees lead to diffiimltics, inasmuch as the em- 
ployers lend their support to the co-operative society. 

Ill the extensive sawmill districts surrounding the towns of Gefle and Sundsvall, 
there are a great number of co-operative trading societies. In tbes^ and other in- 
dustrial centers in Norrland the co-operative movement would seem to have the best 
chances of dcToloiiment and progress. The total number of the co-operative trad- 
ing undertakings in Sweden at present is about 400. About half of the number 
are Trading Companies, and therefore subject to the provisions of the Company 
Act of 1895. Thus, the share-capital must amount to at least 5,000 kronor (id 275), 
the shares must have a minimum value of 10 kronor (11 shillings), and, in case 
the share-capital exceeds 10,000 kronor, each share shall be at least 50 kronor. 

Several of the associations of older standing, dating back in many .cases to 
the period 1861/80, are business undertakings pure and simple, devoid of all 
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ideal objects. The whole of their, profits of trading are usually distributed among 
a small number of shareholders in the form of dividends on capital invested. 
Often the very existence of the so-called co-operative association is dependent 
upon the manager of the works or the sawmill; he has a seat allotted to him in 
the Board of management, while the working men are only represented for the 
sake <j[f formality. These associations are often indebted to the employers for 
considerable advantages, such as: premises free of rent, transit of goods free of car- 
riage, assistance with clerical work and book-keeping free of charge, and advances , 
of money, etc. Hence, these associations are, as a rule, financially very sound, for 
though the credit system prevails, all concomitant risk is eliminated by the practice 
of deducting the value of goods received from the sum due in wages at the works. 

However gratifying the results of these trading undertakings may be from a 
financial point of view,' it is evident that their not being co-operative in character 
or constitution renders them void of importance. Only a few individuals, strictly 
limited to those with a given number of shares, are in a position to derive any 
pecuniary benefit; moreover, the alleged mora^ benefit accruing to the workmen 
in the shape of the exacnple and precept afforded by the associations in the art 
of looking after their own interests, is as a rule wholly imaginarv', inasmuch as 
all initiative anJi responsibility in connection with the concern rest, not upon the 
workmen themselves, but uiion some foreman or superior. 

Even though there are not wanting employers who foster and encourage the* 
co-operatire movement, yet there are others who actively oppose it. This anta- 
gonism may take many forms, thus, an employer may refuse to grant the use of 
any part of his property for the purposes of a co-operative business, he may 
start a shop of his own to be run in competition with that established by his 
workmen on co-operative lines, or again, he may adopt the monopoly system for 
providing his workmen with the necessaries of life, in other words, the obnoxious 
truck system. As employers often possess all the land in the vicinity of their 
works and their domicile, it not infrecfuently occurs that it proves a practical 
impossibility for the workmen to embark upon i\ retail , co-operative business for 
their own advantage and benefit. 

Thert: are, however, some of the trading companies ft)unded in recent^ years 
which arc md money-making concerns imre and simple, but have an entirely de- 
mocratic stamj*. The very constitution of a company on the other hand, is sfich, 
that the money-making element will come to the front, and it proves exceedingly 
difficult to prevent the drawbacks resulting therefrom not fo make themselves Veit. « 

The constitution of the Co-operative Store Societies is in accordance with the 
Association Act of 1895. Speaking broadly, associations differ from companies in 
having a fluctuating amount of caintal and a varying number of members. It is v 
not the case in associations as it is in companies that a limit must be fixed both 
regarding capital and number of participants; with regard to associations, no limit 
is prescribed whatever, either at the time *Df establishment or subsequently. In an 
association the personal element is a factor of more moment than in a company; 
by the Association Act it is stipulated that no nember shall exercise more than 
one vote. Tlje amount of a member's share or portion in the concern varies be- 
tween 5 and 26 kronor (b ^/2 nh, and 1 £ 7^/8 »/t.), being in the majority of cases 
10 kronor, or about 11 shillings. The members of an association ‘are only liable 
for the amount of their paid-up shares (associations without personal liability) or 
else for a certain limited amount for instance 25 or 50 kronor (associations with 
unlimited personal liability). New members can be admitted at any time and are 
at liberty to retire from membership at will, though it is possible for any asso- 
ciation to stipulate that a retirement shall not take place until at least two years 
after entry. The association is represented by a Board of management, with 6 
or 7 members; the actual business is conducted by a manager and assistants. 
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Members’ meetings are held periodically from one to four times a year. Ac- 
cording to the wording of the Association Act of 1895, it is not pern^ssible to 
trade with non-members of the association. But after some vain endeavours 
to get altered legislative provisions in this respect, it has recently been decided, 
by a judgement of the Supreme Court, that such a registered association, having 
duly accomplished its register duties, has the right of selling also to nop'-mem- 
bc^rs, in case, however, the business be (^iefiy carried on with members. 

Both tradmg companies and co-operative associations must be registered at 
the offices of the provincial government, in order to establish their legal status 
and to entail the rights and responsibilities of an incorporated body. 

There are no statistics of an official character bearing upon co-operative 
societies. The only available figures on the subject are the returns of the mem- 
bers )f the Co-operative Union; they are to be found in an article] in the >Social 
Tidskrift^ of 1901. From those returns it appears that 44 of the organizations be- 
longing to the Union have a membership of 11,000 in all, being an average of 
260 i)er organization; their turn-over was 3 million kronor, being 71,000 
kronor per organization and 284 kronor* per individual* member; their working 
capital was .317,000 kronor, being 7,204 per organization and 28^*8 per irtdividual 
member. (A krona =l‘io Jihijling). • 

The Swedish Co-operative Store business are, as a rule, adherents of the 
, Uochdale system. In many places, however, ready money payment is not always 
enforced. The members, who usually have equal voting rights, irrespective of the 
number of their shares or lots, cons^t almost exclusively of workmen, ^he age at 
which eligibility for membership commences is generally 16. The articles of asso- 
<^Iation and the various by-laws differ very much, owing to there having been no ’ 
m(»del for all to follow, and also to the want of uniformity of action previous to 
the constitution of the Co-operative Union. 

The working capital generally consists only of paid-up shares of the mem- 
bers. These shares being low in amount and it being often stipulated that a 
member shall not posse;?s more*, tlian one share, the working capital proves in many 
eases insufficient to admit of ready money being paid for the wholesale purchases. 

It is, customary to allot some portion of the profits of trading to a reserve fund ; 
the members receive interest on their capital at the rate of 5 %\ in some of the 
older fornpanies as much as 1 0 is given. The remainder of the profit is distri- 
among the members in proportion to the amount of their purchases during 
the jircceding year. * 

For the piir]>osc of uniting together the numerous co-operative trading so- 
cieties up and down the country, the Swedish Co-operative Union was constituted 
in the autumn of 1899; on April 1, 1903, 73 trading companies and associations 
had joined the Union. An annual tax of 10 Ore (about 1 iL) is paid by 
these companies and associations for each of their own members. The Union 
affords advice and information to the constituent bodies and provides them with 
book-keeping materials, etc., issues and disseminates Co-operative literature, arranges 
for lectures to he delivered, organizes a Co-operative Congress every year, etc. 

The organ of the Union is at present the ^Social Tidskrifl^, at the same 
time organ for a number of other social movements. 

Co-opeiUtive Creameries. The best known of all co-operative enter- 
prises in Sweden are perhaps the co-operative creameries, butter and cheese fac- 
tories. They have become very useful to the farmers and have saved them much 
money, which would otherwise have been lost. Some figures will show the de- 
velopment of this kind of agricultural co-operation. In 1890 the co-operative 
creameries of Sweden numbered only 73. At the end of 1896 the number was 
no less than 302, and in 1900. 430. The whole number of creameries this last 
year was 1,688. In our southernmost province, Sk^ue, where agriculture has reached 
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the highest development, the increase in the number of co-operative creameries is 
extraordinarily large, as will bo seen from the fact that, in 1890 the number 
was 10, but in 1900 again 106. On the contrary the creameries of other kinds 
had decreased from 310 to 84. 

The organization of these co-operative creameries is very simple. The farmers 
form society which borrows necessarj' capital, by means of which a creamery 
is erected. All the milk produced on t^e estates of the members^ must be sent to 
the creamery. The price for the milk is the same for all and is fixed once a . 
month. A member’s share in the creamery is calculated in accordance with the 
payment he has received for the milk. The number of members and the quan- 
tity of milk they supply vary much. Of some creameries there are several hun- 
dreds of shareholders. ^ 

At some places, it has been arranged so that the members can be supplied 
with feed, etc., by the creamery. Most of the creameries are also united in strong 
bodies watching their common interests. Rut they have not developed the idea 
any further and not extended the co-operative ])rinciples to the farm labourers. 


Workmen’s Dwellings. 

In consequence of the influx to the towns from the country districts,* 
the workmen’s dw^elling question has assumed considerable importaiu;e 
in our towns. It is therefore of moment to state what has been ac- 
complished in this respect in the larger towns of this (‘ountry. 

In Stockholm. That there was a lack of sufficient workmen’s dwelling accom- 
modations in Stockholm was clearly evidenced as far back as in 1896 by^an in- 
vestigation brought about by the Town Council and carried out by K. Kky-Aberg. 
According to the results then received regarding the year 1895, nearly a fourth 
of the working jieoplc in the capital were lodgers, i. e., they hired sloci»- 
ing-places <-from other persons and had no dwelling of their own ; and the rents paid 
were in many cases unreasonably high. It was stated that on an average for these 
dwellings (kitchen counted as room) a rent of 92 kronor (a l*io shillinj^ or 
0'2 6 8 dollar), per annum was demanded, corresponding to a price of 2-8 3 kronor per 
cubic meter of the room capacity (8 sh, 10 d. per a hundrtjd cubic feet). » 

However, the conditions in this respect wei^e during the following years not 
ameliorated. On the contrary, a change for the worse seemed evidently about to 
take place, wherefore an energetic action on the part of the community was ren- ^ 
dered’ necessary. In connection with this a fresh, comprehensive investigation into 
the dwelling question was made at the public’s expensf) by J. Guinchard regard- 
ing the years 1900 and 1902 and embracing all dwellings in the Capital up to 
{ind including three rooms and kitchen. There it was stated that the rents 
had been raised verj’^ considerably since 1895 and that, owing to this, the relative 
number of pe 9 .ple per room as well as the number of lodgers showed an increase in 
figures. The yearly rent per room had now increased to 134 kronor and the average 
price per cubic meter to S’s.'i kronor (12 sh. 4 d. per hundred cubic feet), cor- 
responding thus to an increase of about 40 %. For the sake of com])arison it 
was stated at the same time that for the large dwellings (six rooms and kitchen 
and thereover) luxuriously fitted up and located in the best quarters, there were 
paid 239 kronor per room but only 2*80 kronor per cubic meter (8 sh. 9 d. 
per hundred cubic feet). It is evident from these figures that the dwelling condi- 
tions of the working classes as well as of the people in small circumstances on 
the whole earnestly demand improvement. In 1903, a Committee was formed 
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for this purpose by the Town Council, and in the same year proposals were 
presented by it partly for temporarily remedying the nuisances, and partly for 
creating new legislative provisions on the subject. The proposals, however, still 
are under deliberation by the Community. 

Omitting what has been done by exclusively private initiative, however, 
during latter years several measures in this respect have been taken, ’^^e give 
below a brief f^ccount bf those of greatei; importance. 

At the expense of the State dwellings have been provided for the employees 
of the State Railways; two blocks of buildings have been rented for this purpose. 

Family dwellings thave been provided by the city for 39 workmen employed 
at the City Water-works. In 1890 the Town Council granted 575,000 kronor 
for erecting 8 dwelling-houses, with altogether 268 fire-jdaces, for the city employees. 
Of these dwellings 110 are to consist of 1 room and kitchen and 16 of 2 rooms 
and kitchen. In 1902 were granted 425,000 kronor for the same purpose. The 
undertaking is to be regarded as a trial, and will be extended if the result prove 
satisfactory. Over 1 ,500 workmen, or pereons similarly situated are employed in 
the service of the city. « 

Only a few faetoriee and industrial establishments have erected dwelling- 
places for their workmen on^ajarger scale. Among such may fie mentioned the 
Rorstrand China Works, and J. & C. G. Bolinders Mekaniska Verkstadsaktie- 
[. bolag (The Boliiid(‘r Mechanical Com]»any, Ltd.). The former has erected 19 larger 
ano smaller stone-houses and small wooden-houses. In these and other premises 
rented by the Company live 378 o/t of the 900 workmen employed at^the works. 
The latter -disposes over 230 dwellings comprising 310 rooms and 201 kitchens. 

Tlio great scarcity of dw'elling accomodation felt i/i the seventies gave rise to 
vigorous action among tlic icorkiug classes with a view to their providing them- 
selves with dwelling-places on the self-help system. So-called Dwelling A.ccorn- 
modation Societies (Bostadsfbreningar) were formed for the building of houses. In 
the middle of the eighties the movement was at its height. These Dwelling Ac- 
commodation Societies pwned /)4 properties, having a total value of close upon 
10 million kronor. In 1896, the number of houses amounted to 67, containing 
4,810 fire-places, but the Uxation value had fallen nearly million kronor. 
Upwards of 30 of the capital was invested by the members of the Societies. 
The occuj>ants of these habitations each possessed his own private abode. The 
members of these societies were jointly and severahly responsible, according to the 
law Ihej^ in force, for^ the enterprise which was accompanied with great difficulties. 

Tlie result of these has not been satisfactor^^ The forn] of the same has 
shown itself to be unsuitable, and the payments and the rates of interest were 
too heavy for the great number of workmen. Many members suffered great loss 
and building activity ceased. 

Among the habitations for workmen, erected through philanthropical endea- 
vours, the following may be mentioned. 

Aktieholaget Stochholms Arhetarlmn (The Stockholm Workmen's Dwelling 
Company, Ltd.) was founded in 1892 on the initiative of Miss Agnes Lager- 
stedt. The object of the company is to provide the cheapest habite^tions for work- 
men possible, and to work for the moral advancement of the tenants. In this 
as well as In the enterprises next mentioned, the profit of the shareholders is 
limited to 4 %. Up to the present 6 middle-sized houses, containing 140 sets 
of rooms, have been erected. Of these, 29 are single-rooms with combined 
cooking and heating stoves, which are rented at 120 — 144 kronor per annum, 
and 105 apartments containing 1 room and kitchen, for which on an average a 
rent of 188 kronor per annum is demanded. This rent is likely to be less than 
in ordinary circumstances by 50 — 75 kronor. Laundry and Bath-room ate acces- 
sible without extra cost. The rooms are specially comfortable. An illustration of 
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such a room will be found on page 1087. The result of the compuny^s work has 
been y&cf satisfactory. Rents have been paid punctually, although many of the 
tenants belong to the very poorest classes. The shareholders have received 4 % 
on their money. For mutual use, a sick-fund has been formed among the tenants. 
Religious worship is held in a larger room in one of the company’s buildings, 
where jsewing meetings are also arranged for wives and work-shops for the chil- 
dren. A shop has been opened on behalf of the tenants, and the pfohts are shared 
among the customers. 




r. House erected by the AVorkmen’s Uuilding Society in Cothenbnrg. — il. Plan of U:o. — ITI. I'lan of 
house, erected by the Stockholm Worktneu’B Dwelling ('onipany, i.td. — IV. House erected by the Robert 
Dickson Foundation in Gothenlrarg, — V. House erected by the Workmen’s Dwelling Accommodation Com- 
pany, Ltd., In Gothenburg. — VI. Plan of such, houses. 


N 


Bostadsaktieholaget Holrnia (Dwelling Accommodation Company, Ltd.) has 
also for its object the building of cheap and good habitations for the working 
classes. In Kiyigsholraen, 28 two-story stone-houses are built in two rows. These 
bouses, which have a frontage of 6*. 5 meters, contain on the ground floor a flat 
of 2 rooms and kitchen, and on the upper floor 1 room and kitchfen. The cost 
of erection per fire-place has amounted to 1,600 kronor. In SOdermalm (South 
End of Stockholm), 3 stone-houses (three stories) have been erected at a cost of 
1,920 per fire-place. The company has obtained a loan of 1^/2 million kronor 
from the City for the erection of houses with smaller dwellings. 

By Ahtieholaget Billiga BoxtaAer (Cheap Home Company, Ltd.) five one 
story wooden houses have been built in different parts of the city. In these 94 
families live who pay 9—10 kronor for single rooms per month. 
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ByggnadsakHeholaget Su Erik (The St. Erik Building Company, Ltd.) which 
was alresidy founded in 1876. Among the dwellings intended for workmen atten- 
tion should be drawn to those in Skhnegatan in Sodermalm. They consist of 6 
middle-sized stone-houses of two stories, each containing 12 habitations, whereof 
8 of one room and kitchen and 8 attics. 

Byggnadsaktieholaget Manhem (The Manhem Building Company, Ltd.j 1894) 
has erected 24^iive-stoiy houses in the Maria parish in SOdermalm. The number of 



111. IV. 

l. i*eo|)l« ’s Kitt’.hon tit wMatbemn yWorkmen's T)wcllinus of the M.'inhein Ttnildintr Company, Ltd,, Stock 
holm). — 11. IIooiii in h house crecteil I'jr the Stockholm Workmen's Dwollintr Ci'mpHuy, Ltd. — 111. Fan 
laid out by the Society for « iwn Tlonies (OsterirlitlanU). — IV. Dwelling-house on the Dnfho estate at Sundby 
berg, belongiug to the Country Home Company, Ltd. 


fire places amounts to 980. The rent varies between 125 — 135 kronor per fire 
place. The houses arc arranged in small habitations of 1 or 2 rooms and kit- 
chens or single rooms; there are, liowever, a few flats containing more rooms. 
Each habitation is as a rule provided with a hall; the kitchens are roomy and 
are provided with water, iron cooking range and pantry. The rooms are parti- 
cularly comfortable. For the occupants of these houses, who amount to about 
3,000, a church has been erected. One flat is occupied by a branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, where lectures and evening entertainments are held. 
For unmarried persons a public kitchen is established. The company has given 
5 — 6 % interest of its share capital. 

Bostadsaktieholaget Fridkem (The Fridhem Dwelling Accommodation Com- 
pany, Ltd.) has erected 2 large flve-story stone-houses in the Kungsholmen districts, 
containing altogether 230 habitations of 1 and 2 rooms and kitchen. 

In Qotlxenburg. In the second city of the kingdom much has been accom- 
plished in the important question of workmen’s dwellings, owing to the interest of 
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private individuals and th(,‘ facilitation kindly afforded on the part of the city 
authorities. As early as 1^47, the city representatives resolved to erect work- 
men's dwellings. In 1847 :»() there were erected 12 wooden-houses containing 87 
habitations, in which in 1890 there lived *249 persons. These city houses were 
taken over in 1878 by the Robert Dickson Foundation (Robert Dicksons Stiftelse), 
which ;svas established in 1858 by the deceased merchant, Robert Dickson. The 
Fund, amounting to 330,000 kronor, * should be mainly expended in erecting 
dwelling-places for the poorer classes. Building sites were obtained from the • 
city on most advantageous terms. At the close of the year 1890, the Fund had 
erected 44 stone-houses with a total of 339 sets of roonfa, which were occupied 
by upwards of 1,600 persons. The rent amounts to 180 — 240 kronor per habi- 
tation of 2 rooms and kitchen, 120 — 168 kronor for 1 room and kitchen, and 
54 — 102 kronor for single rooms provided with cooking conveniences, all per 
annum. Every dwelling-house is provided with special rooms set apart for 
washing and baking; water is led into every house. The yards arc roomy and 
planted with trees. An illustration shqwiug how the buildings look, is shown on 
page 1086. • 

Whereas tlip bouses above mentioned w'cre to remain in the i)osse8sion of the 
Fund? it was the intention with the houses erected by Arbetarhosladsaktiebolaqet 
(The Workmen’s Dw^elliug Accomodation Comjjany, Ltd.) and Sparhnnken (The 
Gothenburg Savings Bank), that they should pass over to th(‘ ]) 08 S(ission tenants u]»on a • 
certain time allowed for payments made in amortization. Tin; former entiTprise was 
initiated J)y three leading men of the city btrying a larger site which was after- 
wards taken over by the city at the same price. After thi‘ plan of Vhe city had 
•been compiled the site iu^cpiestion wiis again imrehased in 1873 by the company 
then constituted at a cost of 4*7 ore per square foot. 'JTie city lu'vcjrtheless was 
to make streets and provide thcuu with drainage and water-]>ii>es. 89 houses are 
built, of which 3 are single-houses, 40 dcmble-houscs, and 6 are houses of a 
transitional character. Doulde-houses (stM p. 10,80) consist of two half-houses, 
divided by means of a fire-proof wall; every halfdiouse ooutains 2 habitations of 
2 rooms and kitchen on the ground floor; and on tln^ uppfT floor there are 
single roei^ns with cooking conveniences, or habitations of 1 room and kiVhen. 
Everj' half-house shares outhouses and a roomy plant(‘d yard. They are alloy;ed 
the tenants against a sum of 400 kronor in eariiest-monc^y and a monthly rent 
of 52 kronor. Amortization on the property, which is valiuHl at 8,700 kronor, 
is accomplished in 20 years or thereabouts. La^er bouscjs with a monthly rent * 
of 64 — 90 kronor biivc also been erected. The comi^any has given a dividend 
of 4 — 5 % on the paid-up share capital. 

When the tenants have become owners of the houses, the buildings have • 
in some cases been raztid and new larger buildings erected on tht; site or on 
the yards as far as building- regulations have permitted; the immense rise in 
the prices of building-sites have induced sUcli measures. It is obvious that this 
is not in the interests of sanitation and comfort. 

(fdtehorga Spcirbank (the Gothenburg Savings Bank) has erected buildings 
in accordance ^itb the same scheme, although on a smaller scale. 

Yet another important building-enterprise may be mentioned. In 1872 Arbe- 
tames Bf/ggnads forming (The Workmen’s Building Society) was founded. As the 
name implies, this was an enterprise undertaken by workmen. Membership of the 
Society was granted every respectable citizen against an entrance fee of 2 kronor 
(2*2 shillings) and a weekly payment of 25 Ore (3 Vs d-) for 10 years. The houses 
erected were allotted the members by drawing lots. The Society membership roll 
increased very rapidly during the first few years in consequence of the scarcity* 
of dwelling accommodation, the role then embracing upwards of 2,000 members. 
The Society obtained sites from the city at a price of 10 Ore per square foot, 
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whereas the usual price was 10 — 20 Ore. On these sites 24 houses were built in 
two rows, parted by means of a wide street, illustration is shown on pBgC 
h» 80. Kach house contains 7 rooms and a kitchen and costs the Society 15,000 
Urt>uor, incliidinjf (section and jmrchasc of site. The bottom story is of stone, 
;ind the two upper oru^s of wood. This kind of house is cheap and easy to 
iMiild; It is very common in (iothenburjr, and has suhstautially contributed to 
solving the problem of dwelling accommodation in that city. 

► After the scarcity of dwelling-places had ceased to be felt, the interest in the 
Society waned, and in 1896 it was dissolved, when the whole of the reserve fund, 
about 60,000 kronor, *111 o])pf>sition to the wishes of many, was distributed among 
the members. During the life of the Society an interest of 5 — 6^/2 % on the invest- 
ments was paid. 

liesides this Society there are in fJothenhurg about 3r> smaller Building 
Socicti(^s, the activity of which is g(mt?raUy based on speculation; the financial 
result has, as a rule, proved very satisfactory. 

Other parts of the country. Apiicnilturctl labourers generally receive 
fr<H* house-room from their emjiloyers, wdiich in many iftstances is defective and 
iinsutisfactory. A dt'-sin; has ret'eiitly been noticeable among these workers to obtain 
their own homes. The attempt* made have proviul very satisfactory. 

Thii workers (‘m]doy(‘d at industrial establishments in country districts are 
Milso, as a rule, provided with hoiis(*-room by their employers. This is occasioned 
Ity the fact of tlu^ 1 proprietors of these industrial establishments usually owning 
all tlm land in tht‘ vicinity of the^faclory, and, besides, in consecpieua* of their 
tinding it cflcajpcr to allow the wages jiartially to h(‘ given in »froe htmse-room;> ; 
on the oth(T hand, this is acconijianied with greater ^eipendonce, of the worker, 
which has causetl th(‘ energetical motement among the industrial workmen for 
providing homes of their own. 

As examples of habitations for workmcm at factories in the country, the fol- 
lowing may he mentioned. , * • 

At thc^ large Iron# Miiietv of Grangesberg in Dalarnc, a groat number of 
new habitations for workuH‘ii have been erected. Kach house contains 4 sets of 
rooms* of 1 room and .1 kitclieii, entrance hall, etc.: each sot of rooms* is entirely 
sepi^rated from tlui rest, and has its own ontranco. The houses, built of wood 
and painted red, are much liked. I’hree kronor a mouth is the sum paid per 
sot, which of course^ does not represent the rentable value of such dw^elling, 
(»nly wvll-kiiown, steady workipoii are allowed to move into them. — The un- 
marrietl workmen live in barracks, of which the latest contain two rooms each, 
accommodating altogetluT 48 persons. 

Hushvarua fabri ksaIxiieboUig (The lluskvarna Manufacturing Company, JLtd.) 
has erected dwellings for renting to their w^efrkmen, and also grantcjd building-lots 
and loans to tlicin to erect houses of their own. Each of the latter is owned Ky 
one person, who occujiies part of the house and lets the other sets of rooms. 
Hitherto 13,‘l >own h()m(!S'> have been erected, conijprising altogether 412 sets of 
rooms. The rent for 2 rooms amounts to 96 kronor, and for 6 rooms #144 
kronor per year. The value of the workmen s houses amounts to 6v^ 9,700 kronor, 
on which there is a debt of 130,000 kronor remaining. 

Sandeikeus Jdrnverksaktiebola'g (The Sandvikon Iron Works Company, Ltd.) 
in the Liln of (letleborg, has erected upwards of 130 workmen’s dwelling-houses, 
which have a fire-insurance value of 1,100,000 kronor. In these 3,674 persons 
live rent-free. Every habitation has its garden-plot. Water is led in, and there 
are fountains in the street. The company has erected a church, 4 school-houses, 
iknd a bath-house. There is a physician, an Apothecary, and a small hospital on 
the spot, and tlic workmen receive free medical attendance. 

Sweden. 69 
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Tho (Question of Own Homes . 

To the idea of ]>roouring so?rD honics» in the ronniry for people 
with ^limited means, the State has long devoted its attention, but 
it is only of late that it has awatened any lively' interest in the minds 
of the public. » 

The first decisions of the Riksda" in this (piestion. were more of a State 
tinauciid than of a social nature. At the Iliksdajts of 1874, 1871), 1887, ami 
1888 it was decided 4o sell the smaller (h-own estates. The terms of ]»aynient, 
however, made it difficult for ]>eo}ile of small means to take advanta‘»e of the 
opportunity. In 1891, the Riksdaj? re(|uested thc‘ (iovernment to ascertain whetlu*!* 
])eople of limited means could not he helped to acquire farms of their own. 
through the instrumentality of the State. This recjuest caused the appointment 
of a i»farm committee^ in 1891, which' gave its rejuut in 1S02. The pro])osition 
made <)y Government in 1894 to the Riksdag was prineipally has<!d on this 
report; the proposition of tJie Committee to drj^ii? wet gronml and colonize the 
enormous expanses of land belonging to the State in Xorriaitd was, bowevm*, not 
taken up, although the examination of these questions was rt'commendiid. The, 
Riksdag princi])ally apjiroved of the propositions of the CJoveriirncnt. It was 
therefore ^ decided that an entire or partial- division into small farms should he 
allow'd! of the (’rown estates intended for sale. Fnrthcnnore, imwiey was ap- 
proi>riated for investigati<w of the question of colonizatit)n in NorrJand. Hitherto 
laud has l)een leased in this part of the country to ])rivat(‘ imliNiduals for a 
maximum time of 20 years, and building-aid has hetai given on c(Ttain eondilions. 

At the Riksdag of 1899 no less than five i>rop(»sitions wctc made in th(‘ 
qiicstioiw- of »ow'n homes . In these* propiMtions it was ]>ointt‘d out wliat an nn 
favourable position the farmhand has in eoiniiari>;jm to Ijbi* ta'ty \V(>rkirian. If tin* 
farmhands could be ])rovid(;d with farms of their own on faxonrable terms, not 
only inor.rl and social advantages for them wonhl follow*, hut tlu^ State ought, in 
economical and other resjiects, to derive great benefit therefrom. J'he lielj) from 
the State ought to consist in loans with low" interest and a lofig time of amorfiza- 
tion. The ])ro]insition caused the Riksdag to address Government, reqiuisting to 
have investigations made in the question of om\ homes, espWially for the^workmg-* 
classes in the country. Consequently the Government a))point(!d a (Committee to 
investigate the matter, and it made its report in 1901. Upon recommendation of 
this committee the Government has made a proposition to th(i Riksdag of 1904 con- 
cerning loans for »own homcs» from the State. According to this the State shall, 
during the next quinquennium, use, at the most, lo million kronor of the so-termed 
workmen’s insurance fund for loans, partly for dwelling-places and partly for 
smaller farms. The borrowers are to be workers, men or women of the. age of 
2i) — 60, Swedish citizens, and who earn their living principally through manual 
labour. 'rheiAaliie of the farms is, at the highest, to amount to 0,000 kronor, 
of which can be obtained as a loan, while the dwelling may have a value of 
3,000 kronor, with a loan amounting to V-i at the most. The interest is 
calculated at 3 '/a % and the time for amortization to 23 years. The loans arc 
not to be by the State to the workmen direct, but the responsibility is to be 
placed in intermediate hands: Agricultural societies, Associations, and employers. 
The former would be especially suitable for arranging about loans for the 
farms, inasmuch as they through their officcTS come in close contact with the 
occupiers of smaller farms; the latter would be in a position preferably to work 
for the erection of workmen’s dwellings. 
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To promoU; the establishment of smaller farms and to make them profitable, 
an energetic work lor the instruction and information of the farmers has with 
great success been undertaken by the State and the Agricultural Societies, which, 
through subventions for travtds for the purpose of study, premiums for well managed 
farms, offices of analysis, and through information concerning Agricultural co- 
operation, etc., endeavour to encourage, advise, and support the occu|»iers of 
smaller farms. * ^ 

Through laws in regard to partition of land (the last one of 1896), the 
Riksdag has ondeavoiired to facilitate the division of private property. There is, 
how(;ver, still v(Ty iiiucli to be* done in this matter, sim^e the jiresent way of 
making imui’iiartv is a(*com]>aiiicd by rather heavy expenses and many disadvantages. 

Of the endeavours made towards i)rocuring M)yrn homcs:> in the cities we 
have spoken in connection with workmen’s dwellings in town (see p. 1084). In 
Slockholin, there lias boon a livc^ly activity of late years to get »own bomes» for 
the city workmen in th<i (country just outside the city. Ib’ivate indixiduals and 
t*om])aiiies liav(‘ for this- inirposc ^lurchascd properties, divided them into building- 
lots, and st)ld the. lots to workmen, who* have themselws built houses on them. 
Among othcri-, we may mention vAktiebolaget Hem pa landcts- (Country Horae 
("o., I Ad.), wbi(‘li has formiid a colony for own homes at Dutbot near Stockholm 
(sec fig. p. 1087). The greatest difficulty is the lack of suitable means of 
, communication. Tn order to solve' this ]»roblein, tlic State ought to offer its aid. 
Some members of tiic Riksdag ba\e j)rojiosed that the Crown ])OSsesgioiis in the 
suburbs of the city should Im; demoted to the erecting of owm liomes^ the State 
nitaining t4ie ownership of the land. Hitlierto, however, all such propositions 
have been (iiscanbMl by the Riksdag. , 

In some places unions have' been fonm^d by the workmen for the ymrpose 
of enu ting own homes. The larg<‘st of these is the Own llonies I "nioji in 
OstcrrfiUlainh which was organi/eil in 1889. In 1902, the Union consisted of 
4.011 members, who owiu'd 29, <1.79 shores of 10 kronor (11 «/;.) each. J’bere art* 
branch unions to a nuyib(!r of, 72 in seven tlitfereut Liins. Ruildings have been 
erected in citi<’s and in the vicinity of them, as also in the country. The valuta 
of tlp^s(^ buildings amounts to about 600,000 kronor. On entering int» possession 
of the property ^ lo of its valm? is i)ai<l in cash. The amortization amounts to 
2—3 The Union has s<mght a subsidy from the States. In the vicinity of Motala 
a. piece of property has been ]>urcbased and divided among the members of thtj 
Union. I'he result has iiroved sat.isfai*tory both for the Union and the farm- 
owners,* and the taxation value 'of the laud has couMderably increased. 


8ick-relief and Burial Funds. 

The Swedish sick-relief and burial funds date their origin, like 
similar funds in other countries, from the guilds of the Middle Ages, 
which usually had for one of their objects the rendering of assifetanee 
to members in the event of sickness or death. A(‘cording *to the guild 
regulations* of 16()9, it even ))e<jame obligatory for guilds to give such 
sii])port. The Jaw of 18fi4, relating to the extended liberty of trade, 
resulted in the repeal of this obligation, which, ho\vever, as early as 
1840, was transferred to the handicraft and factory societies established 
upon the dissolution of the guilds; but the efforts of self-help thuvS 
aroused and maintained, whieJj even previously^ had gained approval 
Within syiheres outside the guild movements,* have nevertheless, through 
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voluntary assistance, continued and, rhieHy since about 1870, made 
considerable ])rogress. As sj)e<ufiny eifective contributive fatftors to 
this end have pro\'od the numerous social moveiucnts prevailin;^ during 
the last few decades, beyond all among the working classes, such as 
the temperance movement, trade union work, and religious moveuients. 
which in many cases have aimed at the establisliment ,of sick-relief 
and funeral funds {refunds within private circles^ and drade funds^), * 
partly also the present re-organization of our industrial life, which 
has made the establishment of similar funds possible in the larger fac- 
tories and works {nfflciory ftinds^). A fourth group among the present 
sick-reliet and funeral funds constitute the so-called ^fjeneraJ funds», 
organized after the same pattern, as the old guilds, the greatest number 
of these comprising the so-called ^Hundred Men Societies^, which ori- 
ginated about 1S75. 

Ai.-«or(ling to the quinquennial reports of the (fovornors, whose returns in 
this respect cau, howe>er, hardly claim to he complete, there existed at the end' 
of 180.0, in the whole Kirif^doni, 1.510 self-help funds for the reiuiorinj? of assist- 
ance in cases of sickness or death. Out of the total amount expended for sui>- • 
port, as VKjll as of (he capital on hand, no less than V a of the i^rand total for 
the whole^ Kingdom is ascribed to Stockhef'in alone. The number of members 
in all the funds may in round figures be estimated at ;500,000,’» comprising 
'about () % of the population, against nearly 140,000 members in 1884, or .*1 \ 
of the population. — The largest funds are the Sick-relief and lJurial Fund of 
the Temperance Friends (Nyktcrhetsvlinneruas allmanna sjuk- och bografningskassa; 
17,217 inem])er8 at the end of 1000) and the Sick-relief Fund of the Temperance 
People (fNykterhetsfolkets sjukkassa; 10,790 meiphcrs), both with a si>herc of 
action embracing the whole Kingdom, and, further, tlu‘ Stockholm association 
'Unity Gives Strength^ (Enighet ger styrka; 12,0.'il members). 

Of thi* 1,510 funds in 1895, 1,251 gr.anted both sick-relief and burial 
assistance, 117 sick-rclicf but not burial assistance, and 151 burial assistance jmt 
not sick-relief. Among these funds, however, there exist not a few that bestow 
other benefits' upon their members than support in i*ases of sickness and deatii, 
such as assistance in cases of emergency, temjiorary support, pensions, or. support * 
for maintenance in old age, traveling aid, improvement in social and intellectual 
respects, etc. In some funds insurance holds good for the wives, children, and 
widows of the members. Entrance is obligatory in most factory funds. Em- 
ployers contribute, as a rule, to some extent, either with cash or an equivalent, 
c. g., free medical advice, free medicine, or the like. 

Altogether, during 1895, something lik?.* 49,000 persons or their relations re- 
ceived support from these funds to the amount of 1 ,800,000 kronor. The balance 
of the funds at the close of the year amounted to about 5,675,000 kronor, and 
during the saire year the fees of the members amounted to about 2,2.00,000 kronor. 

As mentioned, the Swedish sick-relief system has developed inde- 
pendently, without any intervention of the State to the introduction 
of obligatory sick insurance. Of later years the State has to a cer- 
tain extent come forward as a patron of the sick-relief fund movement, 
namely hy means of the law of October 30, 1891, relating to Registered 
sick-relief fandS5 the establishing of which law constitutes one among 
the results of the exertion of the first Workers* insurance committee. 
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According to this law, which, however, does not make registration compulsory, 
si(‘k-relief fands w'hose regulations arc drawn up in accordance with the provk 
sit)us prescribed, can be registered on the following conditions among other^ 
luiinely: a) that the fund comprises at least 25 members; />) that the Board con- 
sists of Swedish subjects and comprises at least 3 jKirsons; c) that the means of 
the funds may not, except for luiying management expenses, be used fc^r other 
purjmses than ^uj))»ort* in cases of sickness, and eventually for funeral assistance, 
riie jn-ivlleffcs enjoyed by regist(!red sick-reli(if Binds are among others, firstly a 
legally established position and th(^ exemption from distress upon the support 
rendered by such fiDids; secondly the right to an annual so-called management 
contribution, wbi(‘h, after having been increased several times, at pnjsont amounts 
to rsc kronor (1 sh, 8 d.) per member up to the number of 1 krona (l*io sh.) 
for each meinbtT from 101 to :i00, 50 Ore (G*6 ff.) for each member from 301 to 
2,000, and 25 oih^ (3*0 d.) for each member; beyond that number. Nevertheless, in 
conjunction with this, it is stijuilated that the fund's own income must have amounted 
to at least as mucli as the amowit of tbg management contribution calculated on 
these bases. Upon registration follows the ohUyaticn *t'or the fund to issue an 
annual statistical report of its work. , • 

Acc(»rdiiig to tiie reports published by the Home Department there wtft*e, in 
1300, 1,443 funds registered with almost 253,500 members, of whom about 
' Gl,00u we^^^ women, in 77*2 funds the membership w^as below 100; 532 had 
l)ctwcen 101 and 3oo; and only 133 above 30o members, of whicli» but 5 cx- 
<‘eeded 2,0oo members. ABm only <ere admitted to 40o funds, 25 were^excliisively 
for wtnnen,* while on the other hand 1,018 were open for both sexes. — The re- 
ceipfs, which altogether amounted to *2,800,193 kronor Jia 1*1 o s/i.) were distributed * 
as follows: entrance fees C0,ol0 kronor, regular fees 3,740,804 kronor, extra fees 
4<57,155 kronor, State contrilmtion 228,734 kronor; fines, etc., 33,043 kronor, 
interest 1 73, 1:55 kronor, etc. Among the expenditures^ 2,377,554 kronor, are 
included cash sick-reliof 1,605^,017 krOnor, burial assistance 31 2,284 kTionor, and 
manageiiient expenses 2*3 3,104. kronor. The baht nee the funds at the expira- 
tion of 1900 amounted to 4,272,167 kronor, and the year’s work gave altogether 
a surplus of 53 2,6:59 kron(»r. * 

, With regard to ntnu/nr of rases of sickness among the iruunbers of 
the i*egisterc<i fumis, the following lignres, being the a\crage for the years 1804/08, 
may b(‘ given. The ^lumber taken ill in ])ro])ortion to the membership, amounted 
to 23*4, among the men. and^ 18*8 % among the women. The number of cases 
of sickness in ]>er cent of the ineraborship, amounted for the men to 28*9 ?o, and 
for the women to 23*2 >. On an average every case of sickness required sick-relief 
for 20*1 days. Distributed over the entire membership, the number of sick -days 
will consequently amount to 5*.^ per annum. All these figures have remained al- 
most unchanged since the first investigation into the matter, in 1884. 

Registrati(»n \va.s embraced with but little interest by the funds 
the first few years alter the law came into existence, de2)ending partly 
upon the very limited contribution from the State at that time and partly 
upon the great dislike inherent with the public in general for such public 
supervision as registration implies. As State assistance has increased, 
participation has certainly become more animated, but nevertheless there 
are still many funds that have neglected to avail themselves of re- 
gistration, which, however, has undoubtedly essentially contributed to 
strengthen the financial position of the sick-relief funds and to .support 
them in their work. 
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Peusion Funds. 

Apioiiij; the Swedish pension lands two ^^roups are distinguishable. 
The one embraces those funds Ihtti, like the sick-relief and funeral 
funds, owv their origin to \olnjitary union for mutual suj)poi*t. These, 
being the most numerous, though less im]»ortant i^ extent, as a rule, 
grant pensions only to such as are in want; for which reason the 
assistance rather resembles relief than pension in the ordinary sense 
of the word. The numher of ])ensions ac(|uirable is often also lixed 
and the amount of the pension- depends upon the accessible means of 
the fund. The funds founded at the initijitive of emj^loyers, and which, 
as a rule, receive support from them, are of another character. Member- 
ship is* obligatpry in such funds for all persons employed in the s])here 
of whrk in question; and the member’s id|i!;ht to pension commences 
when a fixed age is attained, usuaJlv coiu‘UiTen1 with the age fixed 
for retireyient from service; and at the deatli of th(‘ husband or father, 
the widow and (‘hildren eventually re<*f^vo [)eusious irrespective of the 
financial ])osition of the estate. Such are the arrangemeitbs of tin* 
* large pension funds for the servants of tlie State and for those in tlie 
employment of the communities, also of those funds which of lat(* have 
l)een estaljlish(‘d at diifenmt ]»laces for persons employed by j)rivatc 
concerns; such as railway conipani(*s, large industrial cstahlisliments, 
and the like. ». , 

Our Knowledge of the existing? i>ensinn liiiids, like that of sick-relief fwiids, 
is to a certain extent imperfect. However, accord iiip; to accessible information yie 
number of the former (with the exception of those of the ^Seamen’s Rej^ister 
Oftices^i, S(!e p. 07/3) in 1895 amounted to 18o, re]>resontiii^ a cash balance of 
about 110.‘U>0,000 kronor at tin; <!xpiration of 19o(). 1’wo funds were even 
established before the beginning? of the 18th century, 18 during the 18tli century, 
:i8 during 1801, 50, and 11.5 since the middle of the 19tli century. Xo less 
than 03 funds with a combined capital of 102,797,937 kronor (or about 
93 % of tlie capital of all the funds), liad their seats in Stockholm, but it must, 
however, be borne in mind that several of these funds oi>erated over the whole 
country. Resides the funds accounted forV with statements of particulars in 
Table 106, page 1090, the respective cajiitals of the following, at the ex- 
piration of 1900, may be mentioiied : The Pension and Maintenance Fund of the 
Steamship (’aptains’ Association (143,470 kronor), The Rook-and Music-sellers’ Pen- 
sion Association (321,401 kronor), The Mercantile f. Berks’ Pension Association 
(500,000 kronor), 4!he Dramatical and Musical Artists’ Pension Association (206,020 
kronor). The Artists’ and Autliors’ Pension Association (237,852 kronor), The 
Swedish Journalists’ Maintenance, Si(;k-relief, and Pension Society (173,285 kronor). 
The Swedish Lady -teachers’ Pension Association (550,963 kronor), The Pension 
Institution for Lady-teachers of Swedish (Jollegiatc Schools for Girls (454,274 kro- 
nor), which since 1897 inclusive receives State subvention of 10 kronor per mem- 
ber, The Apothecaries’ Life . Annuity and Pension Fund (980,731 kronor). 
Even among the provincial funds are to he found a few whose operations extend 
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ju^\ 011(1 the places where they are established; such is the case, among others, with 
the Koyal Navy Pension Fund, Karlskrona, and the General Widow and Orphan 
Fund, (hithcmhiirg (-i.O'in.ioo kronor). 

With regard to respective (;ash balance at the close of 1895, the funds are 
summarized as follows: 29 funds with less than 10,000 iironor each; CO funds 
with 10,000 to 60,000 kronor; 2G with 5o,ooo to 100,000 kronor; 45 with 
100,000 to 5opj)O0 lJro?mr; and 20 wif.Ii more than 500,000 kronor, o^ which 
14 exceeded l.oiMi.oOo kronor. From the following statement will be seen within 
wbicli classes cd' society the funds oiieratc: 


» 


No. (Capital in 1895. 
4»t' Fuinls. Kniiiur. 


For persons in civil scrvico (iricludinj? clerjry and eomiiioti' 

schonl icachers) . .. IS r)r>.S2'\99S 

» Mi III ary inrn ! 17 11.444,987 

» Persons in the employ of the eominunities NJ 2,744J»9rj 

> Persons employed hy priAfate railway and irannvay 


eonipauies * ii 

Tradesmen. 12 2.455,754 

MaunlJM-uirers ami Aijlisans 11 • S70,45C^ 

Seamen lexee])tiiig th(‘* funds of The Seamen's Rc* 

jrisOT tUKees) 15 539,641 

> Fm tory hands 13 274,305 

^ Persons of oih(*r trades IS 3.481,595 

(icneral fund' ^ 15 14.4.*9,255 

Fnnd.';^ within private societies 4 Pi»vl55 


T.djiil I NO 94,784,722 


Sonn^ information rcs]>ccting the work td' all the funds during 19oo will bo 
found in Table ICO. 

Simcc do('.< not allow of tuore detailed report for the s^tecial ftrids, as for 
instance the amount of* the fees, terms on wliitdt jtcmsioii is granted, the amount 
of the iteiision<. (dc., Imt iti such (picstions reference may be made to the brief 
piirthuilars given about some of them in th(‘ respective divisions abovft. 

• 

x^s ])revioasl\' iiKuitioiied in this work, no public institution for 
workers’ ])pnsioiis* bus been org^anized in Sweden. On the initiative 
of the State, tin* jKMisioning’ of one body of workers not in its ser- 
vi(;e, naintdy the ScametG lias, however, lieen arranged. For this 
(dass there exist two jicusioii funds, the one in (•onneetion witji the 
Seamen’s Kegistev ()l]ioes (Sjoinanshusen), to which the members pay 
their fees in order to obtain pmisions for themselves and their families; 
the other is the ]\r(Tehant servuje Pension fund, which is exclusively 
supported by tli(‘ State. A report resp<*ctiug these institutions has 
been given previously (page 973). * 

In eonn(‘ction with this account of jiension funds strictly founded 
on the self-help princijde may also be mentioned many private bene- 
volent funds which, as a rule, have been established through individual 
philantropy for the bestowal of ])ensions upon needy persons, without 
their having had to contribute themselves. Including th(‘ Merchant 
service Pension fund, there existed in .1895 no Ic'-ss than 750 similar 
institutions, which during the same year* rendered support to 27,821 
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persons to a total amount of 1,827,864 kronor; the capital of the funds 
at the expiration of the year amounted to 28,710,118 kronor. Amon/Lj: 
these funds are included the following, standing under the supervision 
of the Exeheijner Department and having been founded by public funds 
for the support of soldiers, especially the common soldiers, namely, the 
Vadstena SoJ/liers’ *Out-Pension F^jod (4,398,802 kronor in 1900), the 
• Invalid Pension Fund (2,900,988 kronor), the Conscript Invalid and 
Pension Fund (1,627,328 kronor). During 1900 these three funds together 
rendered support to 16,804 persons to the amount of o03,646 kronor. 


Benevolent Institutions^ Eudowment Funds, etc. 


In the denomination :.beiievolent,institutions» we generally include 
endowment funds for various purposes: stipend funds, pensionary ^funds, 
si(‘k-relief funds, and similar institutions, etc. Official statistics for J[89r) 
(quinquennial rf*]>orts froni the Governors of the Lans) specified 9,019 
, similar institutions with a total ca])ital of 287,750,904 kronor. 

These, foundations, huwc'ver, diifer so widely that a sumnitiry made 
in this manner is to a certain 'Extent misleading. For instance, in this 
category arc* included the sick-relief and burial funds, etc., so 
coniinon nowa(la3’s, supjjorted l\y members’ suljscriptions, and which 
therefore can only improperl\’^ be termed i^benevolent institutions®. There 
existed 1,704 of these self-]ic*l|) funds in 1895, representing a capital of 
101,4.‘)U,768 kronor. It shwuld ]>e‘ noted that certain of these Pave re- 
ceived endowments oT contributions from the State or from einploycTs 
a. ()., wherehy their chara(d.er as »self-help socic*ties'> is to some extent 
inconsistent. Reports referring to these funds are to lie found in previous 
articles. 

TItr remaining ^ bvnerolvnt institutions nit*ntioned in the report of 
1895, were classified as follows according to tJieir (objects. 


Fundri. 


Funds for poor-rolief proper liJjar) 

Institutions tbrthcionre and education of children 1,911 

Scholarship and educational funds 1,7U6 

Funds for sick-rclicf (not self-lielpU 

Pension fnnds (without fees) 750 

Other funds 491 


Capital. 

^*2, 087.224 kronor. * 
29,S82,()78 » 

;}l,801,0SO 
11.790,900 
28,710.118 
12.099,195 t 


Total 7.315 130.311,141 kronor. 


Of the above, the pension fnnds have previously been dealt with on page 1094. 
Taken in a wider sense, the majority of these institutions are to some extent of 
a kind to be considered as poor-relief funds, or in any cast* to have for their 
object the relief of the poorer classes; on page 257 an investigation is made, ac- 
cording to which a capital of no less than 77 million kronor out of the above 
total of 136 million kronor might he transferred to such poor-relief funds. 

The most important of all the Swedish insjjitutions of this naturd is the 
newly established Nobel Foundation (page 378), with a capital of more than 30 mil- 
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lion kronor: it is not included in the uremlini? Talde, which refers to 1895. 
For the same reason the following are not included: the fund of * 2^/2 millions 
collected in commemoration of the jubilee of King Oscar II for the jiurpose of 
founding Sanatoriuras for consumptives (see page 247); the newly established 
KOhss Fund in (TOthenburg amounting to 1 million kronor, for practically the 
same purjtose as the Henstrdm Fund (see page 382); and Aug. Abrahamson’s 
Institution Nilhs’ Sloyd Teachers’ Traiiring School with a capitalr exceeding 1 7- 
million kronor.' Apart from the i»ension funds, the, largest of the institutions . 
included in the Table arc: The Tublic Orphanage in Stockholm, with a ca)>ital 
of 5,28G,o00 kronor; the Royal and Hvitfeld Scholarship Fund in (lothen- 
biirg (for scholarships at the (iothenburg State (Colleges and the Univer- 
sities), with a capital of 3,417,000 kronor; the Stockholm Home for the Sick, 
3.47(»,000 kronor; Langinan’s Donation Fund (see ]>age 382), 2 , 508,000 kronor; 
the (TOthenburg Museum, l,7(M>,ooo. kronor; John Soderberg’s (larger) Fund 
attached to the Stockholm Private University, l,872,0(»o kronor; (jillberg’s Found- 
ling Hos]»ital in Ui»psala, 1,307, (8 »o kronor; t\tc Freemasons’ Foundling Hosjutal 
at Kristineberg, Stockhblm, l,502,ooo kronor: Rcnstrdm’s Fuml in (Iothenburg 
(see Difge 382),. 1,348,000 kronor; the Bergian Gardens in Stockholm (sec )iag(^ 
376),* 1,032,000 kronor; (h'own Princess Lovisa’s .^(’bildrcn’s Inlirrnary, l,464,0oo 
kronor; the (.rothenl)urg Poor House, l,165,oo() kronor; Axel and Sotia Aim’s 
Institute in Stockholm (reformatory school), 1,1 05,000 kronor; the City Alms* 
Houses ioH Widows in Stockholm, l,(»48,o<io kronor; the Itobcrt Dickson Founda- 
tion in Gothenburg (sec page 1088). l,201.t^»o kronor: the City Alms Houses in 
Stockholm (for men), 1,370,665 kronor; Friemls of the Honest Po(fr, in Stock- 
holm, 839,000 kronor; J(Ani and Mathilda Lenning’s Home for th(^ Sick in Xorr- 
kopiiig, 830,000 kronor; the (rothenbnrg Home for the Sick, l,oi:i,000 kronor: 
the Fr5bm:g Institute in Kalmar (for neghicted and ndractory children), 796 , 000 
kronor; the Eugenia Home in Stockholm (for incuralde childreji), l,493,00i) kro- 
nor; thf [.etterstedt Association (see pdge 381), 770 , (mio kronor; King Oscar 
I Memorial Fund, 6)76,000 kronor; Liindgien’s' Fundi attached to the Private 
University of (iothenburg, 58 (;,(mm» kronor; David Carn(?gie’s Donation Fund to the 
(iothenburg Private* University, 553 , 000 kronor; Lars Hierta’s Mmnorial Fwiiida- 
tiou (see page 381), 599,oon kronor, etc. ^ 

Of all the institutions included above, 61 were established during the 17th 
century or evem earlier, 14n during the tirst half, am7499 during the latteir 
half of the 18th century, 1,581 during the lirst Valf, and 4,663 during the latter* 
half of the 19th century (up to 1895); the date of foundation of 371 is not 
known. It must be borne in mind that various similar institutions exist, wdiicli 
have,, not yet been ])ut on the official list ((piinqueniiial reports of the Governors). 

Upon the iirojiosal of the Riksdag a law is being draftesd to institute a 
general supervision of the utilizing and administration of donation-funds. At 
present the control cannot in every case b<^ regarded as satisfa(!tory. 


» Private Social Activity. 

Institutions of different kinds j»urposing to relieve' distress or 
socially to educate such members of the community as are in need of 
protection and care, are already preTiously accounted tor under different 
headings, especially if the work in question be connected with ])ublic 
or private relief of the poor. 

But, besides that, a many'-sided activity is nowadays exercised, which 
is not of the nature of poor-relief but forms a link in the conscious 
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endeavours of the time to bring together the different classes of society 
and to make as many as possible among the members of the community 
paiticipant of the fruits of civilization. A great part of this activity 
is also previously accounted for, namely as far as it forms a link in 
public instruction. In this connection accounts have been given ^f the 
movement for*people’s libraries (p. 305 ) and public lectures (p. 316 ), and 
* I tartly also such activity has been accounted for as has for* its object the 
|)hysical and moral, well-being of ilie school children, such as vacation 
colonies (p. 298 ), work-shoi)S (p. 303 ), and schools for abnormals and 
neglected children (p. 305 ). 

A j!:reat juirt of i)nviito social work in the ca])ital as well as in the ])ro- 
vincos is always directed to the care and. education of the children. A eon- 
siderahle nuinber of orplianai^es are. maintained partly by societies, and partly Iw 
l)ri\ate individuals, and there are May-mir«erics in most of the larger towns. Hut, 
as a rule, social work of this character has principjflly been concerned with 
children in the school-age. Of late years one has, however, become awake* to the 
necessity of a good care, alsc. being afforded the infants, and of spreading a 
kmtwleclge about Hie rational care of children. In lOnO, Sdllskap^f Barnavm'd 
\Society for the care (d‘ childre.iO was formed in Stockholm with the object of 
(‘xeiting interest in and spreading knowledge concerning the care and bringing up 
of children. This society, which coffnts several prominent physicians as# memhers 
of its Boafd of dircjctors, has estahlisheil in the, capital an institution, for the 
training of chihlrmrs nurses, where ])ractical as well a..t theor(‘tical instruction is 
impart e<l in the can^ of infants. Poor mothers who are prevented from taking 
can? of their own little ones by work outside the home, may against a triffing 
te(‘ leave their children there, eithcT during the day only, or else also during 
tlie night. Only children ntuk^r 2 yeai's of age are received; a most painstaking 
<*are is afi'orded them, '•and information and advice are given the mothers with 
regard to the care of them. The pupils at the institution ought to have gone 
lljroiigli the common scliool and to have reachtui the age of 17. The course lasts 
thrfve months, and tlie fee is :m kronor ]>er pupil for instruction, hoard, and 
lodging. Ill a similar institution was opened in Leriim, near (Jothenburg. 

Fnretiinpen MjOlj^droppen (Milksupplying society The MilkdropO, which was 
formed, in IPo], on tlie initiative of Dr. M. lUnnientlial, has for its object, by di- 
stribution of milk mixtures suitable for infants, to [irovide the proper food for such 
little ones as cannot for some reason or other get the natural food. The milk is 
sterilized, and six hotth^s, food for a day and a night, may he fetched Qvery 
morning by the mothers. Once or twice a month th(i childnm are to be shown 
up and widglied, when they are examined by the physician. (lothes for the little 
ones are lent free of charge, hut are to he returned clean and mended. In 
HU):i, milk was jirovided for 75 children daily. The yearly cost per child is 
calculated at 100 kronor. »The Milkdrop> endeavours by the side of its chief 
activity to imjiart to the mothers of the children knowledge couceritliig the proper 
care of the Httle ones. After the pattern of tliis society in Stockholm there 
have been established similar institutions in Gothenburg, Malmo, Xorrkoping, and 
Karlstad. 

(hterrnaluu Nipi IJanikrnbha (The New* Ostermalm Children’s Day -nursery) 
is an institution supported jiartly by the parish jioor-relief Board, and partly by 
]>rivate individuals, where children from 1 — 8 years of age arc received to be 
cared for during the day. Different from the rest of th(^ day-nurseries in Stock- 
holm, at which the children certainly get food and* are looked after but nothing 
is done to occupy and develop them, this institution employs a Kindergarten 
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teacher. The <*hiidren are busied with games, gymnastics, handiwork, drawing, 
singing, etc. 

Children's Homes, maintained by the communities and religious bodies, by 
societies and private individuals, are mot with to a great number in the towns 
as well as in the country districts. In Stockholrrj tlie largest is the Free Masons’ 
Childrifii’s homes. In Gothenburg a society called >*tho Aiits^ has since 1807 
established children’s homes in ditferent parts oj' the city, with JO children 
in each. The cost for each home is calculated at 3,O0u kronor per annum. The* 
Poor-Itelicf Hoard contrilmtes <10 krtmor for each child. Other expenses ar** 
met by the Society, ami by interest on tht‘ nufans donaTt‘d. T'he children are 
received at an age * of *2 — 4, and are allowed to remain until they are ctm- 
tirrned. They participate in the instruction at the common school. 

In consequence of the mothers having, by work in factories or in other ways, 
to cojitribute to the support of tin* family, the childnm of the ]>oor<jr classes 
are often left without any care whatsoever after school hours. The so-called - 
shopa (see j>. 3o:i) provide a refuge fpr a great nuinher of thf‘se children during 
some hours of the morning or afternoon, and exercise an educative and elevating 
infliiente. , 

1[n the Osternialm parish of Stockholm, Fon^Airujen Bavnardrn (})rotectiou 
of children) established in J80<>, a kind of home when; hoys that are left with- ‘ 
out proper care and attention are received in order to he protected from tin' 
dangers of 3*rtet-life, They go there directly after school. After a dinner meal, 
lessons learnt, and an liour for play, tlil'y an* kept busy with sloyd, book- 
binding, and easier kinds of handiwork. Hefore going home in *The evening, 
they get a meal. In >302 thiTc was an average of 20 boys j>er day visiting 
this institution. Katarina Barncicdrn is the name of a similar institution for 
girls, establish(*d in 1897 in the Katatina j»arish of Stockholm. The girls ar<* 
given some house-hold work to do. The cost ]>er child a day has been 30 ore (4 d,). 
In 19051, 2."» girls were received daily, Mosfdr (Jhurrh in StO(‘kholm has 

an institution arranged according to the same«plun hv h(»ys and girls jointl\ . 
50 children attend daily aft(‘r school hours, are fed, busied with doing their 
lessons, mbnding th<;ir clothes, practicing basket-work, sloyd, and other handiwork. 
In Gothenburg there also (exists a s*llarnavarn , cstablish<*d in 1903 on the sfiine 
principles, and receiving 2<< children. 

As soon us the children commence attending the comipon school, the i>oqr(‘st 
pupils, at least in the capital and the larger topns, an; provided with uecessary^ 
clothing and shoes and get a suftieient dinner meal. Innumerable societies all 
round the country have for their object the clothing of ]>oor school children. 
Of these may he mentioned Sallskajiet Jultomtarne (Santa (4aus’ Society) in 
Stockholm, founded in 1870, which every (.’hristmas gives a complete set of 
clothing to 200 children. Many societies distributing clothes for newly born 
infants arc met with both in Stockholm aAd the smaller towns. 

Of late one has begun to see the necessity of also doing something for the 
rising generation. The young, who at the age of 13 — 14 have closed their common - 
school educattoii, and in coiiseciuence of that are left in too great a freedom, 
arc only too often led astray and become demoralized. Sdllskapet for befrdm- 
jandet af for ddlande ungdornsnojen (useful amusements for the young), formed 
in Stockholm in 1901, aims at keeping the young together and excercisiiig an 
educative and elevating influence on those having left the common school. This 
society, which consists of local branches — at present 4 — under the direction 
of a central Board, has regular meetings with lectures, music, and games; endea- 
vours to bring about comrade associations; and provides opportunity for gymnastics. 
During 1902 the imrabcr of children at these socials amounted in the Ostermalm 
local society to about 300. The two Associations KristUga FOreningen af Unge 
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Man and Kristliga F^reniugen af Unga Kvinnor (Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.) 
lire both carrying on an important work for the good of the young people of 
more mature age, especially at the larger associations of Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg. A great number of sub-societies exists in the rural districts. The Y. M. 
t ’. A. arranges courses of instruction, discussions, gymnastics, and summer- 
t xcursions lor young men, etc. fii Stockholm the Association has formed 9 . sick- 
attendance corp§. Of more ])Tactical activity carried on by the Y. W. C. A. 

\M- may especially mention its registry office, its social evenings with h matures and 
.riscussions on important soeiaJ ((uestions, its Kveniug houn*. lor factov^' giris, vihwe. 
instruction is imparted in sewing ana gymnahlics, sommor ionne,, where, at a 
]i)v\ cost, board and lodging are afforded nieinbers of delicate health. 'i\H' V. VV. 
f : . i/i Ooiheiihurg provides dinner for young shop-Homen chielly; the ) . 
tr. A. in Novrknping has recently opened a boarding-house for femah* 
workers; the V. U^ (\ A. in (Uier»nnd \ias a housekeeping school, and many 
of the snialh-T societies lieariiig the same name arc working — exclusively, of 
course, on religious ground — loj the elevation of young women of the working 
class. Sdllshajad for folk under risningens hefrihnjamh (Society for promotion 
of pojuilar instriictifui) was established as early as in the middle of tjie l*9tii Cfentun', 
when the ciuninon schools vveire still undev(*loped, for the object of providing* con- 
tinued instruction for gifted children of the poorer classes upon leaving the com- 
imon school. The Society’s school has of late been reorganized, and receives only 
bunale pu])ils from 14 years of age, to whom, against a trifling fee, tostruction 
is given iu the subjects comiiionkil* embraced by the school curriculmp, besides 
dressmaking? lUM'dlework, and cooking. The cookery course — practical and 
tlieorctical — is especially excellent. » 

Only lately a beginning has been made in S\vc‘(len to introduce instruction 
ill cooking ami housekeeping in the girl schools. To All the lack of such an in- 
stitution in Honi(‘ dogri'e, Household schools have been established in towns as 
well a.s in rural districts, ir^t<mded partly for girls who have liriished school, 
jiartly for girls from llm wealtbitu* classes, partly for both together. Subjects of 
instruction are generally cooking, washing, ironing, baking, sometimes also butch- 
ery, sewing, weaving, ami, of late, also theoretical instruction in household eco- 
iioii^'. I'he oldest of these schools is the Gothenburg practical household school 
tor girls, established in 1 S(; 6 . It has its own bnihling, baker\\ shop, and a day- 
nurserj', so that tluj pupils also may learn the l)ringing uji of children. The 
<'ourse ifi free of charge and takes two years. Among other similar schools we 
may mention Carnegie ft Hausehold school in Gothenburg, established in 1891 for 
the daughters of the workmen at the sugar-works of the firm, and t\\^. Practical 
Household school in Stock/ioliu, established iu 187t) and intended for the training 
<»f maidservants. This last iiiciitioiied school (with a tliree years’ course) has its 
own building, bakery, and four shops; it is owned by a joint-stock company. 

Cookery-schools. In 1882, Mrs^ Anna Hierta-Retzius established a school 
in Stockholm with a subvention from Lars Hierta's Memorial Foundation, and 
with German and English cookery-schools as a pattern, in which school only in- 
struction in cooking and household economy is given. It is inlenited partly for 
girls from 12 — 14 out of the highest classes of the common school,, partly 
iilso for olilef girls from the working classes, who have finished school, besides 
which admission is also granted against a double foe to a small number of young 
women from other classes of society. The course lasts 3 months; the number of 
pupils in each class has been 10 to 15. The food is served by portions to din- 
ner guests, by mivaiis of whicli the school has been self-supi>orting during the 
last fifteen years. Through this school, instruction in household economy was in 
1891 introduced at the Higher Seminary for Lady Teachers (HOgre Larariiine- 
seminariet) in Stockholm, and the Normal School for Girls, besides which the 
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first school for cookorv teachers aiot the schooMiitclirn in ihv Maria parisli i 
Stockholm originated from it. After the patttTu of this first eotikeiy- school sevrr. 
such schools have been eatahlished in Slockholm as well as in the country towii 
Training schools for lady touchers in the school-kitchens exist in eonnoctij.:. 
with the Higher Seminar)' for Lady Teachers and the Athencaiin ior Giri. 
in Stockholm, at Tlie School for Household Economy in Uppsala, and at tl,. 
school-kitchens in Gothenburg. lu ooimectioii ought also ^to be mention. 

the cookery- courses for fucti^ry women uiTtUiged h) Miss ingehorg Walin^ beau 
mistress of the housekeeping sc1k»o1 coniu'cted with the I raining School for 
Teaciiers, at which instruction is imparted free f>f chuj«ife 2 evenings a wtjcl 
during — 4 months. 

Workmen's homes. An undertaking of gnat iM)})ort:nic«- fi)r the well-Mny. 
piiysicul as well us moral, of w<u*km<*irs f:iniili<‘s. i- tiic SfoMohm Avhetar 
'An (Workiiien's Iloiiie. -oe p. los:»), where ciieap rooms are l(?l ont, am. 
;n. educative uml i*levaiiiig inliiiencc is (‘xei'tised en !he tenants, in JJh>l, :i 
n\ rl?nen\s Uofvi was 0 )iened in (.othenhnraf f.u* tihon' Jiersons hy Aktie- 

Indai 't Labor . Th.' is i]it(‘nd.‘d for y.anjic. urnuarvi. d workmen, and i*: 

ar-. vLMi purtlv^ aceopiinc: to tin- patti-rii of Iht^ {{owton 1 Ioms<- in lamdtui, with 
a iorarv. rt'aliint'-ro. m, smoking-room, bath nuyiH . tc. / 'vv'/o/o/C// //c/n 
o, [n ft (Home for working women). »ni(let tli< .iirertn n ot Miss tierda Meyer 

sou, has tor its ohjeot to pnuido working women in ‘^t.M k'. ohn with good lodging-# 
rtt u cli(fi]> r/it«‘, and in iliut way n\ert tin* dunger> *>! tie in-dwelling system 
The Society has e‘^tahiish(fd two Hoii.e>. withk funii^ln d room- !or *J a working 
women in ouch, meciing-room. library and i»aper^. a?n! a cornmoif kitt hen, in 
* which the tenants theims^hes cook their meal>. At liie-e ilonie> (‘vening social- 
?re an*aiig<‘d e-very week, at which h’cture- are h(*ld. .oncerts are given as well 
as of instniotion in the .Swedish language, in writing, dressmaking, cooking, 

efe. Tho two Uomes run tofsethrr nrrommodutr nO working women. After tlie 
pattern #»f thofio hoim-s, FOtrniint*‘u K, y. (\ A', iK \\’. ( . A.)/;/ Xto'rLnptno 
and Miss lleatriee Liekson ot (iothenbnrg in 1 opene.k each u home for working 
woim;n, both on a (leci<ledly religious ground. 

Othef social aclivily. Since a Surhuj Sx'irfr for faetory girj.8 has 

existed in Gothenburg, which imw has a proi><!rty of its own witli a library, and 
where dinners are ])rovided for w<»rkiiig women. Similar Sewing Societies Cave 
sul)8(‘,qnent\y been organizid at several jilaces in Ibdhenburg and its environs. 
Foreninpen fnr modennoten (Mothers’ meetings) in Uppsala likewi.se ^arrahges^ 
sewing meetings princijially for married women of the working class. Instruc- 
tion is imparted in sewing and mending, the society jmrcliasing material for 
articles of clothing, which afterwards may be bought by those who made them. 
At Ihe sewing meetings there are lectures and c»>iiv(Tsation on the care of 
children and home. 

Female members of the Heimdal Society of Students have eeening socials 
and lectures for working women. In other provincial districts this kind of 
activity has, however, not yet been introduced. There exists indeed a great 
number of If.cturc societies, but their aim is not of the same character as 
these socials, where opportunity is given for i»ersonal contact and exebangt* 
of thought between persons of different classes of society. Such an enterjirise 
is the one started by th(! authoress Miss Ellen Key in 1893, under the name 
of ^Socials for iromen of different classes of society^. The object of these 
socials is chiefly to bring together women of the higher classes with working 
women. A great number of artists, lady teachers, and ladies noted for their 
social activity participate in the socials. A larger enterprise with the same object 
of smoothing down class distinction, are the societies which, under the common 
name of Studenter och Arhetare (Students and Workmen), are at work in 
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Stor.kliolm, 1 ppsula, (lOtbenlmrj?, and Lund. The lii)psala society was the one 
jirst i'ormed htit the Stockholm society is the largest and most ftetive. 

II consists oi about 700 members, male and female, has a club-hall of its own, 
a library, and a summer home. The Society provides courses of instruction 
ill languages, et^., and lectures and discussions, private as well as public, are 
t>ften held. The main importance of the societies at work in the University towns 
consists in bringing together thf^ studying and the labouring classes, thereby en- 
, deavouring to counteract misunderstanding and prejudice and to bring about a 
l^road'inindod and impartial conceptirin of the social questions. 

In 1888, hriuTtlti/a rff/rnnastiksdllskaitei (Women’s gymnastic society) was 
founded on the initiative ef Major Carl Silow. Its purpose is to give women 
who have th<*ir occupation in fiiftories, sewing-establishments, shops, etc,, an 
Opportunity of taking gyrntiastics. Exercises arranged by this society, take place 
at the Central Institute of Gymnastics during Oct. 1 — May lo, and liavo been 
fret|uciited by ab<»ut niembfTs a year, who were distributed on two divisions, 
with exercises twice a week lor each division, rin* exercises liave from the be- 
Lnuning l^ecn ied. withont coiniiensation, by interested fesnab*. gymnasts. The ex- 
jienses for a hall, e'c., and for gymnastic costumes for members witlnnife means 
are defrayed out of !he inteivs; of a donation recei\ed from I.ars liierta’s Mf?w}orial 
foundation, and out of tin* tees of 1 krona (I'jo shilling) f(»r the autumn and 

krona for tin' sju ing nn ]»uid by each nit^rnbor. 

Fni f'nhta* n />>r ytha tnerakor (Dressmakers’ society) was founded» in Stock- 
In bn in isso b) Mrs. nee Kosenitis I’lie meinliers. numbering 

.about pay 1.7 Ore (‘i i/ ) a week < after -lo vears., Ore) to a sick-rclief fund for 
free nn‘djc:«j aiunntunce and ine<lirir*‘. In c tsc of M'v^u'e illness, the\ reeeive 7“> * 
• •ft- per liierji during at most r/ifro*e;> u«’.'As a \cui\ Fifty-vi!L'}n of tha .iost 
'^utbn imr amoni/ the <ire^s!llalvel'^ •. ceeiviMV, in a mowlU s, vest (tee ot Varge 

at \hr ''Oci<‘t>’s "uniiin r iiume or at Mone waU ibtg-place. '\\\' cost o\ t\v'\s 
«lefai>i‘.i by voluntary contributions. In winter ibe dressmakers gather v'te Sun- 
uay .1 month to a meeting paid for by friends of the society, which has 3.n() 
paying, so-calb'd lionorary members. Fnun tin* siirplus <d’ their c<»ntrihutioii.s a 
sick-t;elief fund has ln‘en funned to meet casiiai, severe distress, ami ‘a pension - 
fnml, which, through donations, at juvsent amounts o 29,.741 kronor, fii 1x89, 
a t'oreiiing for sominerskor (Dressmakers’ society ) was organised in (lothcnlmrg, 
which affords opportunity to iiiLMiibers of delicate l»eaith of stitying in the country 
•or at some watering-^dace during suminer. Kvvtv year about 170 members fire 
thus hunetited. Then* are also several smaller socidies, as for instance in Sunds- 
vall, where meetings with lectures and music are held for the members, and 
where the BoanI of management, different from what is the case in ’the former 
two societies, exclusively is constituted out of the members themsehes. 

For such unfortunate women as have fallen but wish to amend their lives, 
several smaller Homes are in act>vity, as, e. g., Mamre in Norrkoping, 
which subsequently was reorganized into a convalescence homo for poor sick 
children, aad Maydalenohemmet at the Deaconesses’ institute in Stockholm. The 
ira<<?i7oo home in Gothenburg was founded in 187r>. During^thc period of 
its existeme about Go % of the w;omen there received have returned to an 
lionourable course of life. Uemmet Fristad is an educational institution for 
fallen women, founded on the most modern priindples. It is located at Brom- 
sten station, in the immediate vicinity of Stockholm, and has principally through 
the generosity of Mr. Carl Cervin, a banker, developed into a really model in- 
stitution of its kind. When the home commenced its activity, in 189G, it rented 
a small suit of rooms, sufficient to accommodate 10 women. Now it pos- 
sesses a stately building, exceedingly practical and ^tastefully appointed, and large 
grounds. The women have each a plain but comfortable room, they remain in 
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the home for three years, iiftcii* which time places as servants are procured for 
those who have proved diligent and reliable. Experienced lady- teachers impart 
thorough instruction in housohohl work, cooUing, sowing, weaving, washing, 
ironing, etc. Th<‘ home, which has accommodation b)r 3d inmates, has a laundry, 
and washing is undertaken on a very large scale, winch constitutes a good 
source^ of income. On Decemher .31, 1902, the assids amounted to 265,241 
kronor. • ‘ , 

To aid women of all classes of society who by needle- work must con- , 
tribute to their support, the society of JBihuuin <th<‘ llee-hive) was founded iti 
1870 ill Stockholm, after a French pattern, with a shop far sab^ of Swedish works 
of female industrial art. In 18s5, tliis society, which during many years w^as direc- 
ted by Mrs. Rosalie ilfivecrona, was amalgamated with Sallskapet f<>r arbotsfliteii" 
befrilmjande (Society for tlie i>romotion of domestic industry), that has a similar 
object. Hikupan aims at in’oviding an ^opportunity for .s(‘lf-sn])port to woijk'ii w'ithou; 
means by procuring a market for their work, tlevelojuiig their skill by gisiiig them 
advice, new models, and patterns, ami J»y openkig new provinces for them. Orders 
;i:e received and addresses are give*n of women engaged in such work. I’lie com* 
mission*- of sale ^was in the beginning 0 later and amounts since 1884 to 
The sum total of the tliirthy y(‘ars’ turn over comes to close i]mn one 
million kronor, of winch om* sixth have lusm received for orders. Similar 
institutions, in the main wirii Rikn]>an as a ])attern, have been established also* 
in other places both in and out of Sweden. Another society with a similar ob- 
ject is j?A? Fattiftas Vtiuner (Friends ofVhe l\n>r) in Fpiisala. The central 
bureau of the Society provides work for women in need, preferably by sui^filyiug 
material for weaving and *>piiining. The central bureau ]uirchascs the work made* 
and sells everytliiug in a shop carried on for th(i purpose. The central bureau 
also employs a work -directrix, wiio visits the working women, instructs, and 
advises them concerning their weaving. Work for char-women is also j)ro- 
vided. • ^ 

Quite young, but of importance to the whole country, is Forenhiffen for 
■srrnsk hftnslojd (Swedish Domestic Indnstiy Association; see p. 905). It was 
founded id 1H8<I for the object of promoting homo-sloyd at peasant home.s, giving 
out appropriate and artistical designs, and collecting and maintaining old designs 
and models as well as the kinds of home-sloyd that are about to di«i out. The 
society aims besides, by arranging for a jirofitable sale of the various products 
of bome-sloyd, at devolojiing home-sloyd into a real source of income; for the* 
country population. To this end the society has* opened an e.xhibition anrl shop, 
where especially textile fabrics of various kinds, wood- work, basket-work, as also 
metal-work* are exposed for sale. The work of the society is divided according 
to the different Laiis, and County Councils as well as the Agricultural Societies 
have, through loans free of interest, enabled the society to make cash purchases, 
by which the confidence of the peciiaDt^ is gained, and the di^sire for work 
stimulated. Subventions have been received by the King and the Lars Hierta 
Memorial Foundation. In 1902, the turnover amounted to about 95^000 kronor, 
and in 190i> the amount reached was considerably higher. Several prominent 
artists are members of the committee, the chairman of which is Prince Eugen. 

Kleidiemmet (Home for students) in Stockholm has for its object the sui>- 
porting of young women from the poorer classes, for whom a stay in Stockholm is 
necessary for the prosecution studies or* for advancing themselves in some 
branch of trade or profession. The home is supported by a society founded in 
1896 for this purpose, and offers good hoard and lodging for the low price of 
Sii kronor (£ 2) a month in a comfortable home where they receive motherly care. 

Stockliolms Intemation^lla Ldrarinnehern (International home for female 
teachers) has a Similar object, namely to jirovide a home for female teachers of 
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various iiationaliticfs as woll as fnr female students, at the low cost* of 50 — 65 
Kronor (i a J<‘) a month. It is fjspeciallj' intended to be a refuge for such 
teachers (»ut of employment or who, owing to ili-licalth, are in need of rest. This 
home was ojieiied in 181U. In 1002, among those accommodated at the home 
may be mentioned 16 of foreign extraction; at the end of tlu; same year the 
assets amounted to 3<J,J4(l kronor. Kxpenses in connection with this home are 
defrayed partlv by nicians of annual (jantrihutions from those interestea in the 
, movement, and jiartly from the accrued interest on donations rc'ceived. 

• Stiftehen for (jantla fjatHfrffmor (Institution for old w’omen- servants) was 
t'^taldished 1X83 in vStockliolin with a capital of 1‘U).000 kronor, and provided a 
home for 12 aged servants, while an annual pension of 100 kronor was paid out to 
2»'» s''rvanls. This institution now' commands its own house, whore accommodation 
is l)l•o^idod for about a lmndr«Ml ag(*d scrviints. Pood is not provided in the. home, 
but ojiportunity is given for cooking in the kitcbi^ns. In 19o0, the annual )»»‘usions 
amounted to 12,321 kronor, and the capital, which has been steadily augmouted by 
donations, amounted at tlie end ohthc sain(? yt^ar to ri30,44() kronor. In Gothenburg 
there, is a smaller home for women-servailts and a society which gives jKnsions to 
servaTits nnahle to prosecute th(‘ir calling through old age or sickness. Tlia society 
grants i)ensions to aliout 30C persons and its capital amounts to 025,000 kronor. 

Sfockholnts Sjoiyumshem (Sailors’ Home), winch stands under the jiersonal 
» jiatronage of Kijig Oscar 1 1, was opened in 1801 and has since then been enlarged 
several times, and at )U'est‘nt owns two ]»ro))(‘nies holding altogethen 93 rooms 
and 170 berls. This liomo i.s ir>temled to be a refuge for Swedish as well as 
foreign sailors during their stay in Stockholm, and besides has an asylum for 
aged and invaliil Swedish sailors. The Kiiglish pajish in Stockholm sui>port8 < 
s]>eeial reading uml writing-rooms for English Sailors at the i>r(‘misos of the home. 
The charge for board and lodging is r.vo — 2 ’ 2 .v kronor (1- o to 2^/2 shJ) per day; 
40- -55 kronor (£ 2*2 a 3) ])er montli. For lodging alone, the charge is 50 ore 
to 1 krona a day (7 a 13 t/.h or 10—20 kronor a month (11 a 22 s/f.-,]. During 
1002, the home aecoimpodatod 5,221 sailors of 22 different nationalities. Stock- 
hobus sjornaiismissio'iisforenina (Sailors’ mission society) has a fine building at 
Vitrtpn harlmur outside of Stockholm, where there are reading and writing- rooms, 
and where tc'a-evenings, Divine service, and Itvtures are lield. In Gothemhiirg 
there is also a Sailors’ home, called Sjomajis.s<dl{iku fefs hein^ (‘stablished in 1X37, 
which in 1000 iuove<l into new premises and is partly intended for captains and 
sailors., 4’hiSj.-home lias besides for its object the supporting of sailors in need, 
sailors’, widows and children, and boys who are studying seaiiianshij), also helping 
them to get their tirsi equipment. In Karlskroua, the naval port and arsenal of 
SwTdeii, there is a Skeppsgosaeliein (Home for Ship4>oys), which prorides a refuge 
for sueli boys during tiudr leisure hours, and consists of large writing and Sitting 
rooms, as well as a library. 

At several places in Sweden asyliwftB and infirmeries have been established 
for inebriates, of tvhich the principal are SanK-SoacU a little to the north of 
Tppsala, and Eohluilf near Stockholm, the former being opened in 1801, and 
intended for the working classes; and the latter in 1807, where 7f5— 125 kronor 
(£ 4 — 7) a month is clmrged. As a practical counteraction against drunkenness 
automatic ti)achine8 for warm milk, invented liy Miss Valborg Ulrich, have been 
adopted. The undertaking, initiated in 1902, consists in erecting such machines 
. at; market-places, wharfs, and other places where the working classes congregate, 
arid from them a mug of warm milk can be obtained upon putting 5 Ore (-/s d,) 
in the slot. There are now 6 w’arm milk automatic machines in Stockholm, and 
one at each of the towns of Gothenburg, Karlskroua, Sundsvall, and Orebro. . At 
one of the automatic machines in Stockholm 31,372 mugs of milk were supplied 
ill 1903 in the course of 142 days. 
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By private social activity there is certainly much accomplished — especially 
from religious sources — but only the more characteristic and greater under- 
takings have been treated here. 

A Central League for social work was initiated in Stockholm during 1903, 
the object of which is to arouse interest for and circulate knowledge about social 
questiojjs within the different classes, for the solution thereby of vital social 
questions. This league is comi)osed of s(^cieties or groups of socie^ic^s working for 
social developnvent. It has instituted a social bureau of information in the capital, 
where matters conc(Tning social questions from various countrit^s are collected and* 
elaborated, and wlu're Verbal or wTitten information is giveiw In connection here- 
with it is the intention to establish a lending and reference library especially 
embracing social works. The Central League arranges lectures and discussions 
on s(»c)al and coniniunal questions, and provides opportunity for a real social edu- 
cation for persons who wish to devot(‘^ themselves to social work. 



APPENDIX 


TIio ju-iiitiii}r of this work has throupih casual circumstances extended over 
a period of two years and a half. In this apjamdix will Im accounted for the 
more important ad<litioiis that have thus hecome necessap'. 

PaK*e 05. Tlie j)oi»ulation of Sweden at the end of 1003 was iibout ri,2!>0,000. 

^ p * 

Prttfe 100. The i) 0 ])u]ation of the larger Swedish towns at the end of 190*2 
jWas: In Stockholm, 30o,Hi9; in Gotlienburg, 133.6*25; in Mahno, r»4.653; in 
Norrkojnng, 4*2,03:'). Inclusive of the suburbs tin* figures for tlu* eiyl of 1903 
were, in round numbers: In Stocklu^m, nearly 330,000; in Gothenburg, 160,000; 
in Malmi), y^,O()0; in Xorrkoping, above 50.000. • 

Page 125, According to the tables of mortality for the decade of 1 891/1 900 
the (‘j'perfafion of life in Swedem was for a new-born child: male 50*1)4 years, 
female 53*63 years; both sexes: 52*;io years. 

Pagre 130. (Table ‘2<*)). For tlie whole ])eriod of 1851/1900 the total number 
of emigrants was 584, *259 mem and 424,566 women, total: l,0o8,8*25. The num- 
ber of immigrants was 95,73*2 ' men and 69,625 Avomen, total: 165,357. Excess 
of emigrants: 488.527 men, .354,941 women, total 843,468. ^ 

Page 143. The jjropositiou of the (ioAernmeut immtioned in the foot-note 
to fliis page was rejected by the Uiksdag of 1902. In conseciueuee of a request 
of same Uiksdag, the (rovernnumt, in 1904, has brought fortli a nCAV pro- 
position concerning extension of the franchise. According to this, the mimher of 
voters Si&onld be increased from Tibout 380,000 to about 950.000, or from 28 to 
70 of the men of age. Tin*, bill demands the introduction of proportionate 
election, according to a method worked out by a Royal Committee. 

• 

Page 153. The consumption of butter (natural) amounts, according to a 
later calculation (see p. 584), to 7*2 kilogr. per iiih., i. e., almost 16 Iba, 

Page 182. (Concerning the GoAernment projiosition, in 1904, with regard 
to extension of franchise, sec just above. 

Page 208. Since 1903, a ncAv direct and progressive tax has* been in force, 
viz., the Income~ta:v (Inkomstskatten), tlic regulations concerning which were 
issued by the 'Royal Ordinance of June 21, 1902. In combination herewith 
self-declaration w'as introduced, i. e., the obligation of giving informations in good 
faith concerning one’s income, real estate, etc. Noav, this obligation also devolves 
upon every one having been assessed the preceding year at an income of at least 
2,000 kronor or having possessed at least this income, or else a smaller income, 
in case at least 1,000 kronor of it were derived from real estate or capital, and, 
finally, ujion everAmne snraraoned by the assessment authorities thereto. Neglect 
in fulfilling one’s declaratiojt duty entails the loss of right to appeal against the 
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assessment in ((uestioii. Intentionally false informations arc fined with 4 — 10 
times the amount of tax withdrawn, still at the lowest with 2.*) kronor. — The 
following kinds of income are assessed: income from real estates, rahailated at a 
rate of d % for landed estates and of 5 % for other real estate; income from 
capital, i. t'., interest on loans given out, bonds, and bank-deposits, and also 
divideiij/s on shares in Swedish joint-st.(u*k coinpanits and rrivati* banks; income 
fi'oin work, pension, or* life-ainniity. 4t is to be ol)S(‘rve(l tliat,tbis assessment 
ditters from that of the Allm.nnna hevilliiingen ((hmeral sui>])ly) in so far that 
dividends on the shares above nieiition<‘d are assessed for income with the share- 
holders; the companies hence being free from paying iucoinb-tax on the dindeini 
to the sharcliolders, yet, not tor more than d % of the paid-up capital. Further, 
deduction may he made for interest on loans, and for certain losses in business. 
— C'Oncerning the progressiveness of the tax, it is to be observ<Ml that for income 
not amounting to d,000 kronor certaip deductions of varying amount are admitted; 
income behm- 1,000 kronor is altogether oxemj)t from tax. For greater income’, 
a ]»rogression is made, at the most by pioltiplyiAg the original income by four, this 
maximum commencing <l'ith an income of 14.^),500 kronor; thus the calculation 
of the 'tax in /his special case is carried out as if the income were .oS2,000 
kronefr. — The tax accni(*s with 1 K of the amo'.irtt calculated according to the 
progression regulations. Tlie tax in 1903 yielded, in round number, an amount 
of 10*5 ii'.illion kronor. • 

« 

Page 247. Very recently (in 1904) a gkineral Swedi>h Assorinfion has been 
formed foi* the combating of consuinjition in Swed(*n. » 

Page 268. The nunffbor of dioceses is, from liKU inelusivi’, 13; hut will 
later on again be reduced to 12. 

Pago 278. Jn 1903, the tax on spirits was iiicn^asiMi from 30 Ore to do ore 
per liter# a 30 % alcohol, thus to about 4».3 </. ])Vi^ imp. gallon (or 0,3 cents per 
winch, gallon). , , 

Page ,2^s4. In an excise was iiitrodiicid on malt drinks; for further 

details, see p. 791 . • 

Page 299. Jn Stockholm, nuitter.s pertaining to (M)mnion schools are now 
(in 3 904) managed by the town council, as was already previously the ca'-'^ in 
Gothenburg. • • 

Page 312. A State reformatory school at Ilona, in the j>rovince of Gster- 
gotland, will in a short time be ready to receive jmjdls. 

Page 319. The sentence commencing with the words: /Fhe Ai>ologists Schools 
established i-, etc., and closing with the following: »Allmanna ljirovorket).», ought to 
read as follows: In 1820, >A})ologists Schogls* were established by the side of the 
classical schools to inccjl the demands for the coniinon citizens’ education, and in 
1849, the classical and >\ApologistJ Schools were merged, etc. 

• 

Id. On •ihe basis of the pjducational Committee report, a Royal projiosition 
concerning the school question has been laid before the Riksdag of 1904. This 
proposition has in view to make the State colleges for hoys hercaftfcr consist only 
of two kinds: Scientific schools of six classes for the imjjarting of a civic education 
beyond that given by the Common schools, and (^mpletc colleges, consisting of a 
scientific school of six classes and a college covering four years, which is besides 
intended to impart a fundaineiital knowledge in science. The Scientific Sciiool 
(Realskolan), which is to he founded on the education received at the Common 
schools, is to be uniformly organized without Latin and is completed in the sixth 
class with a final examination entitling the students to apply for entrance into a 
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frreat number of services. The College ((Jymnasiet), which forms a continuation 
from the tifth class of the Scientific school, coiisists of two lines, the Scientific and 
the Latin college, and in the last two years quite an extended free choice of subjects 
is allowed. In some idaces, where there is not too great a number of pupils, the 
^cientidc sehoo] inny bn arrnTifred /is ;i. Mi:red school (SamskoJa) for boys and 
iris, placed under a special Local lioard ami eiii\»h>ymg an equal number of male and 
female teachers. The Schovl-geo.r is < >Jeni\cd trem 'M\ \i> ’sw^tr- 

Nising the exannnatious and exercising inspection over the schools, as well as for 
^aking under consideration the nior(‘ itnjmrtant school questions, a Chief Board 
is to be organized, nionsisting of one chairman and five other members, and ap- 
])ointed by the Government for a period of live years at a time. Ju connection 
herewith the apiMiintment of teachers is placed in the hands of the Government, 
ami the so-called teachers’ trials are done away with. An effective amelioration 
of salaries and pensions is ]»ropose5d; thus the salary of the adjuncts is to be 
raised at a nuixiiiium of 5,000 kronor and that of the lectors at a maximum of 
<1,000, in hotli cases after a serj^ice of 20 ycjirs. For teachers of singing, drawing, 
and gymnastics th(‘re are to he new stipulations of sahiries. 

Page 41)8. (Table 5.5). Th(‘ definilo result of the Census jof lOoO das given 
the following figures, viz.: ' Agriculture and fishing, 2,7.56,704 inh.; Industry, 
l,484,2.SO: Trade and transport, ,544,. ’124; Public service, etc.. .351,18.S; Total: 
r>,i;i(l,441. Hence, the percentages <iro .5,->-()7, 28 9u, lO'fio, and 6 *s a % respectively. 
Cons(‘quently, since 1800, Industry has iiicroascil a groat deal more, amP Agriculture 
decreascMl more, than one has supfiosed. ^ 

Page (iDT. At ])reseiit (in 1004) jireiiarations^ arc being made for the, 
building of Iron works at Karlsvik, near Liilea, intended for the iiroduction of 
iron out of Novrhotteii ore, — hitherto soUdy exported as ravp material. These 
plans are founded on a new iiiothod, recently invented by the Swedish Engineer 
G. Griindahl. 

. • 

Page 7Sn. Since .< ictoher 1, I00:i, every substitute for malt is forbidden in 
tln^ breweries. 

I 

^ Page 1054. The Law of .June 2S, isp'i Ir^s now been substituted liy the 
mhv legislation of l0o:'» eonciTiiing Insurance; > ‘o p. 104<<. 

^.•\;Page 1077. Since 180<1, the IJiksdag has given a yearly grant (1,400,000 
kronor^ to a Fund Tor the insurance of workmen, the balance of which at present 
is ahiuit l.-l million kronor. Regarding the utilization of these means nothing has 
as yet been decided. 

Page 1087. In lOO.'h by a will of Vilhelm Govenius, a Fund was /ornicd 
for the erection of smaller dwclli?igs in Stockholm, especially intended for widews 
and families of many children. 
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Veiicrortl Uisoases J 14!). 
Vt norii Lake 17*-ly. IS. fiO 

^;!). I'JK ni, f;i«, r.77, 

Dfit;, .;tu8, ‘kV.). i)K(). 
Veiiershor- M. 42. JlWh. ;iOS. 

WMiicc. 4'J!). |S8 
V(Tl)ruj^>;eij. 41<). 

Veniandi. « 

Vordcii. S.‘». 

Vcreli us, n 4 J1, M-1 

N'l'niiland i ProviMco) 2, li, I. 
r>. la 14, U;. liS, -M, 40. 41, 

• lllo. 202, 421. TidS. nSO, d.‘i7, 
»;4(*i 

Luri !«i. I's, in. no, 

120. 127. ir>2, 4!)7. r.2l. .VJ l, 

.VJH. ;V4Ur);’,0. O'^O, 041, 

OIKI. 715, 770, 822. SI7.!>a4, 
1004. lOO-). ^ 

Verna mo. liSu 

VrrtofiraO* AiiiiiiuU Ol* ii2, 
♦il, O.'i. 00 . 07. ^ 

N'essol^ 224, 807, 808. ‘,)2l^ 
i»2;j, !<20, !<4;i. ‘Mo 
V eslanl’ors. 705. 707, 8,s7' 
Vesta n a 40. 

Ve.-^l'Crir, A. 401 
V<‘>leilnttt<‘ii (l*rovin*c! o, I. 

.IS. :>!), !)■}. mo, i.T), 100 

l.iiii .‘JO, ill. !»S, !l!i, 114, 

121, 101. 4!'7, 521, 524,528, 

• f>:)l, 570, .'>7.5, 001, 02^,02! I, 
o;{i.l;02, o;;:j. o41. 042,070. 
07;j. •^’70, IMll !I02, 00.5, tf!)0. 
1(K»4. 

Vesterj^iitlainl 0, 4. 10. 20, 
42, 4.’J, 44, .57, 04, 0.5, 08, 
72, 81, 10.5, :J7;J, 0!)2. 100, 
111, r).5r), 550, 55!). 580, 770, 
784, 8^)4, !i!)5 

Vestcriiorriand litin. .*J;», !i;J, 
01, 1)8, 0!). 114, no. 120, 
157, ,521, 524, 528. ,5;J1, 575, 
♦>Q1, 020. 041,042. 04.‘J.0r)7. 
715, 770, 822, 850. 

Vestervik. « 24, 28, 1)48. 1)00. 
Vester*s. 24, 100, Oil), 450, 
000, 880, 882, 887, 888.81)0, 
1)04, 1)48, 1000. 

Vestiuanlaud iProvinr.e) 0, 
4, 08, 39, 40, 41, 105, 102, 
092, 542, 554, .555, 570,980. 
— lain. 00. 94, 98, 114, 521, 
524, ,525, 528, 501, 575, 041 ; 
090, 715, 725, 770. 


Vestrins. 249. 

. ITc-stry Board. 205. 

Vetohea. 524, 551. 

Vcteriiiarv liiHlitutc. 598. 

. ~ Surgeons. 193 207, 598. 
Vettern L.qkc. 10, 17, 42, 
50, 08. 09, 79, 95, 102, 128, 
000. 004, 41V 077,954,950, 
9.59, 980. 99.5 

N ex jo. 24, 28. :3l»9. 027. 901, 
1)80 

ViKuria, H. R. 11 the Crown 
I 795 • 

N'inuria (Insar.-iiice Coni|fauv). 
1041. 1010 
‘ — Mu.^euni. 085 

■ Vidtskiiflir. 80, 555. 

■ Vieille .Moniagot 758. 

; Viennji 457, 788 

Vil’sta ^vart 007.014 
' Vii. 887 
I Vik. 410. 

; A'y:ing.<. 70. 222. OOL 071. 

' Vikinan.sh.vtian. 751, 752. 

1 Village-ro'jds. 990, 998. 

I Villages. 248, 512, 510, 015. 

! Villas 105 

1 .592. * 

IVindrl ell 980 ^ 

Vinegar. 787. 

Viiigaker 154 
Vint ervi kc*ii 858. 859 
Viper. tJl, 02. 

Virginia. 792. 

Virnm 75-J 

V>t.y. 21. 28. 02, 72. 100. 

108, too, 218 , 245 , 000 . 070 , 

109, 410, 421, 880, 910,911. 
olO, 918. 90o, 902. 908. 

Vising. 1*. J 444. 
Vi^ingso-gnnip. 42, 004 
V'iskalors 801, N)0 
Viskaii. t>77 
Vila! is 400 

' Vitfil stati,sties. 92, 9»J, ItK), 
198. 199, 45t;, 1107 
I'nriol. 754. 

Vive 450. 

, Vivisection. 285. 

' Vojiii>j;in 11. 

N'oltairc. ^402, 404, 452 
\olunteer.s. 221. 

: Vulcan Match -Fact<iry. 820. 

Mechanical Works. 879, 

8vS0 

Vilngt'or.^j'n Rapids. 55 
Viirdinge. 09. 

Vart Laud 097. 

Vaddii Canal 957 
Valinas, 980. 

. 5'ariiancls' 56. 

! Vartan Harbour. 640. 889. 


Wadstein, A. E. 441. 
Wadslriijii, K. B. 88. 
Wwru, J. 400. 


Wa*nj. L. 454. 

Wages. 502, 610, 014. OlT), 
1078. 

Wagner, R. 432. 

Wagtail. 02, 00. 

Wahl, A. de. 405. 

Wahlbcrg, Alfr. 425i 

- , T. A. 489. . * 

, IV F. 401. 

Wtthicnherg, G. 401, 467. 470, 
489. 

Wahlgren, A. N. IL vii 
Wal.Iuud, C W. ML 
Waldaii, (J. 490. 

WaldcnstriiTM. I* iV 209, 400. 
Walin, ingeb.cg. 1102 
Wal lander. A. 428. 1)05, IMIO. 
Wallbfius Fabriksaktiel«)l»g 
798, 799. »00, 809 
VValleriherg, tJ. vjij. 

'. K A. J. 

Wiillengreu. II 472* 

VVa 11 i.Mi stein. Albr. 82. 

Waller, C. ;v. 

— . T». 905. , 

Wallerius, J. G. 472, 477. 
511, 591 

- . N. 408. 

Waller Tube. IKki. 900. 
Wallin. J. O. 92, 207, 209. 
019, 402, 431. 

School. 329. 

Wallis, C. VI. 401. 

Walloon Forging. 72^ 728 
Walloons. 93. 

NVall-pa])er.s. 8o2. 

Wallroth, K. A ix 
Walnuts. 515, 540. 

Walpole, R. 87'. 

AV^alpnrgis Niirlit. 158 
Warbler. 04.^ 

Warburg, K. 450. 451 
WarJwinge, F. W. 402 
Warehousing. 900. 

AVarirentin, I* V. 87, 450, 
482 

AVarsaw. 1020. 

Washington. 281. 

Watches. 808. 879, 881,’ 880 
AVaterfalls. 40, 41. 17. 004. 

500. 772, 770, 774. 

AVatcr-gas. 850. 

AVater-lilies. 57. 

Water-mills. 770. 

Vuter- 

^88. 

Walcriu'oof 8tutts. ^808. 809. 
AVater-shrew. 02. a 
AValer 8ysteiu. 5. • 
Watering-places. 211». 
ANTawrinskv, R. 401. 

AVax. 5f V 
Waxwiag. 05. 

AA^’calth. Bistribntiuu ot‘ 144, 
145. 

Weasel. 01, 02. 

Weaving Schools.# 795, 1K)4. 

I 
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Wcbir, K. M. 

Wockorliu. 502. 

Wedding. 158. 

WedliolniK Me jcrikai'l.si’:i brik . 

5Hfi, 881. ‘ 

Weibull, Martin. 447. 

, Matsi. VTi, 598. 

Weights/. XI, 1081. 

WelaiultT, E. 48o. 

Weliii, A. im. 

— , (t. VIII. 

Welimler, 3i. 805 
Wendt, W. 787. 

Weiiiiberg a: Ram.<tedl. 777. 
WoQutTberg, (i. 481. 

— , Ct. 0:sou 904. 1HJ8. , 

WeTi.*<tidin, G. 80i3. 

, J. 882, 879. ^90. 109 
Wenstrdm's Sejiarntor. 704 
. Werner, A. G.^AT2. 
Wortinullei, A^' 42:5. 

Wester, A. 498. 

We-Utf lurid. C. A *472 
Wi.‘Stcrman ^ee Lilienerauiz 
Weftterniark, F 484. 

Western Karope. xi, 147, 149, 
1.54, 498. cr)22, .52.5, .527. 529, 
587, 550. 5.51 , ,5,5r>, 588, 58S, 
819, 781 *• 

Westiu, F. 421 
West man, A J. 844. * 

. I’. 9(15. 

K. V 717, 909. 
d 488. 

We.st *^1181 es 487. 

Westphalia. 094. * 

AVostrin, T 447. 

West ring, N. 472. 

Wet t er bergli .v K . A . 1( ).5 

M'ettergren t o 8(l!>. 
Wetter-lniud, O <J 4(}8 
Wlniat. 154. 1.5.5, 158, .522, 
524, 525, 52(i. 527. 528. 529, 
581. .582, 5i}8, 5.8,5, 551, 777. 
928. 928, 929. 

Wheat-car 82 
Whey. 580. 

Whcv-checse. 581 
Whit& Tleer. 284. 

— (lhalk. 48. 

W’hitewood. 859, 880. 
Whiting. 678. 

Whortleberry 5i), 55, 921. 
W'iborg, M. 909. 

Wiborgh, J. \t«i. 857, 909 
Wieander’s (Jork-factory 
Wiekenberg, P. G. 125 
Wickmai^ G. 415. 
WickselirK. 119, 455 
Wide, A. V, 858. 

Widebcck, Maria. 901. 
Widman, O 480. 

Widmark, J. 484. 

Wieselgrcn, JJ. 447. 

-.P. 276,277,288 

*-yk. asi. 

Wiikandcr„A. 477, 4H(i, 487. 


I WiklumI, K. II. 444. 

W. Wikhinds Vcrksttt<ler.s 
{ Aktiebniag. 789, 880. 

1 Wikner, P. 488, 440, 441. 
j Wileko, G. D. 8159- 
I J . K. 475. 

i Wild Hoar. 8(v 
! — J)Q<'k. (!a„«). (570. 

-- K<‘indccr. (52. (5(5. (572. 

! — liosc. 57. 
i Willow. 5fl. 54. 58. 
WilltiW'grousr. 82. 84. 
AVinian, A. 481. 

: Winbergt H. vi. 598. 

: Winborg A: Go., Tb. 787. 
W'ind-mills. 77t» 

AVinds. 23, 84. 

Wine. 154. 158. 284, 887. 788. 
921, 929. 

’Winsre, Uaiina- 904 
M. E. 425 

^ Winnowing- ina< hinc*s. 518.881. 

Wire 887 * « 

. AVinm, A. 472 
AV'irseu, C. I). at‘. 108. 450. 

! Wisen, T. 443 * 

Wising. P. .1. 482 
Wisinur S8, ^iT). •' 

Winkler, A 11. 420 i 
' Wistrand, A 11 481 

^ Wittroek, N 11 488 

Well' (i2. 84, 8ri. 

Wold’, E. V'»n 592 

- , Kr. von. 43> 

Wolverene 82. 

Woman (Inestioi* 272 278. 
408 

\V(»incii Workers 107(‘ 

Wood 180, 502, 8»»T. T('9 
Wood-carving 905. 
Woodcoek. 81, 87o, 872 
IV^Miden Finn's. 82*9 
\V^^od-gr^^u.•^r 870, 872. 

Wood-oil 815. 

"tViMid pecker 82, 8,5. « 

Wood 832, 83‘», 770. 

819, 820. 821,822,829,924, 
928, 928. 929, 1088. 

Woods 38, 54, 55, 58, 57, 58, 
: 819, 820, 821 

W'oul. 518. 79,5, 798, 798, 
928 

Workhou^t^<. 2;U, 235, 255 
Working Men's Library. 398. 
Men’s Piiions ( -- Work- 
men's .Assoeiatiuns). 398 
939, 1084. 

Workmen’s Building Soidety. 
1088. 

— Dwelling Aecumodatioii 
Company, Ltd. 1088 

- Dwelling Company, Ltd 
1085. 

; — ILniies. 1084—1089. 1102. 
— Institutes. 312, 318, 398. 
Workshops for Children 297, 
J303, 304, JJ05. 382. 


World's Htiiileiit. (Mirisl ian;Ee^% 
I deration. 270; 

Wrjuigel, C G. 592. 

— , E. 450. 

, 11. IV. 

Wrede, F. 478. 

Wren. 85. * 

Wrestling. 388. 

Wretlind, 358 

Wrought Troll. 715,725 735« 
WueJikers, Abr 422. 

Wulff, E A. 442, 441 
Wunnb.,^ 938 
Wdhlin, A. 579. 

Wastberg, (*arin. Ikil. 


i Yaiditing. .'»82, 371. 

1 Yarn 793. 794, 79(». 798, H)\, 
i 808. 920, 921, 923, 928, 92t, 

I 928, 929. 

I Yarrow. 224 * 

I Yeast 787. 

1 Voldia-sea. 15. 48. 49 
; Young Men's Cbristi .n Af«so-^ 
i fiution, 270. 1087, 1101 

i (Christian Asso- 

! eitiliuii 270, liOl 

! Y.Mod 21, 45. 4>;. 320, 587. 
772. 8s0.f93l. 91S. 

X'.t.ols GjiilH:? oeh Mtikaui>k.i 
Verkslad, 58?, S.S0 
: Vtte*l»v, 39. 

; Yule. 158. 588 


' Z.todi r. C. .M ;1U. _ 

. G. 3r>4. 358, 357, NiV. 
8^1. 9(‘9 
Institute'^ 35(8 
/lipel, K. von x • 

Zetierstedt, .1. W I7(» 
Z.ttervall, 11. 413 

Zine-ifre. 41, 882. 7.5.‘l. 1 % 7 .* 
■’ 758, 922, 929 
’ /ioological Ganli'iis 
Museums. 339 
Zoologv. 470. , 

{Zorn. A. 429, 430. 

Al jack a. 845. 

Aberg, L. H. 440. 

Abergsson. G. F. 431 
Abo. 333, 833 • 

Aby. 881. 

Adi). 548 

All lander, Tekla. 135 
Ahlstrbm, O. 432, * 

Abus. 18. 48, 9il4. 

Aker. 542, 880,^1 
Akcrberg, E. 433. 

Akerblad, J. 1). 442. 
Akerblom, Er. 593. 

Akcrllndh, A. iv. 

Akerman, J. 484. 

N. 354. 



IiNDKX. 


£i^kcniiuti, \’ 420. 

; &. Luild. ><80. 

Aland »Sca, Tlic. JJ2, <>7. 

. Alkasfjalicn. !(/. 

.Vniiiebcrj;. 41, 7(K), 7(M, 7oH. 1 
A mot. 881. ; 

Ange. J>hO. 'ws 

Aiiji:crmaiielfvt*ii , 6, 15, 55. 1 
102, ;W5, IMM, 057, ^ 

l» 082. f 

Ao;i:orjtianJati(]. d, 4, 14, .18, 
41, 13ih iM7, 025; 0;i0. 0:J7,* 
r,47, 804. 

Aiifcstroin, A. .1 475. 470 

K. VI, 477. ^ 

Ar« 

Arcskiitan Mt. 0. ‘i, 10. 11 
A.ssir. 17. 48 

Asbohorjr see; Striherf:;. ; 

' Atviduberir. 10, 588, 085, 751, * 
700. T 


Atduiigcii. 80. 

A Iran. 077. 

X 

Odmuiiu, A. 433- 
S. 430, 

(IdniaimKoii, £. 403. 

(H’verum. 542, 880. 

(ihrwall, Hj, 4^0. 

Oland, 8, 4, 19 20/22, 33, 
42, 48, 50, 58, 01, 135, 304, 
412, 497, 525, 531, 533. 5JJ8, 
509, 789, 839. 

Orebro. 24, 28, 39. 100, 108. 
.346, 359, 414, 587, 000, 

795, 880, 881, 887, 888. 8H9, 
934. 980, 985, lOOo*, 1105 
-- Canal. 950, 957. 

Liin. 33, 39, 94, 98. 114. 
120, 513, 521, 521. 525. 52^ 
531, 575. 040, 092, 715. 

^ «f25. 770, >^30, 845,^53. 888. 


! . 902. 

A<bdr<»rs. 08!), 7r>8 j On* «41‘^ 14, 15, 982, 98>> 

Agir ( liisiiniMrc (’ompany '. Orjitiund' See SouihI. The. 

- , 101.3 — (Inssuraiu-'e Coniruinv'I 1043 


Oringc. 930. « 

Oruberg Jt. AndoraHoii 881. 
OruHkoldsvik. 948. 

Ortenblad, Th. vii. 

Ostborg, Carolina. 433. 
Ostorby. 751 
0»t<;rgrcn, Hj. vi. 
OstergotJand (Province or 
Liin). 3, 4, 10, 33, 38, 3$, 
, 40, 42, 43, 48. 50, 04. 05. 
! 08, 72, 73, 74; 75. 91, 94, 
5 98, 114, 135, 313, ;i00;392. 

. 521, 524, 525, 520. 528, 531. 

675, 580, Oi l, 041,040, 
085, 093, 715, 725, 770, 784. 
: 790, 801, m. 831, 830, 881, 

. 1091. 

Ostcrgotlauds Hagblad 397. 

. Ostcrsiatt. 21. 

' Otftcrsuiid. 21. 887, 889. 1101. 
.(istcrlscn. 247. • 

Ostgotft C<#rresiiondciitfii. 397. 
DBtlind vV'J^mqviBt. 885^ 
Ostrand. >i44‘ ^ 



Errata. 


r», line f) from tho Ijoltoni. lustoad of; flow. tTtul: 

:;iJ, a. 1) from the top. histcad of: iim re sum’h ^ful hi-lj lhai liavo romln’oii 

agriculture, read: that have reiulen‘d agricullure more ><iu*cc!"fnl lierc 
iH. line 12 from The top. Instead of; somewhat, rend: about. 

12S, line 11 from tlie bottom.* Instead of; in way, read: in a fair waV, 

21U, line 10 from the bottom. Instead of: strategies, read: stralegetic^. 

212. line 12 from the top. Insti'ud of tegiev ‘ \.a: strategetics. 

2r)2. The S\v<‘di,sh word; Koinmunalniimnd, here irauslateil l)y Vestry Board, oiiglu 
c properly to be rendered: (’oiniiiuei^v Toni miss it me rs 
2JS4, Table 44 The number of the Table tmgbt ui be 4t>. 

207. line 28 from the bottom ^rl^tea<^of: (!ontinmittoti-Sih>ols^ read: ( 'omi/eus/ffTn/tr 
•- Svhooh. ^ ^ 

.■114, line 2B from the b/ttom. Insteadj of; Drawing Tools, read: 'I ooi Drawing. 

'TiB The Section head' . Touring and Sport ought tt» be numberctl d in^uatl of f). 

line 4 from the bottom. In.sU*ad of: of divinitio.s. read :n»'\ih divinities 
415. line 8 from 'the top. Instead of: p. lM)o, read: p. IHfd 
4.57, line B from the bottom. Instcail of: Ape^vue^. r id: A])ervus. 

458. Hue 8 from the hottuni Omit ». whus. ; 

481, line 12 a. 13 from the bottom. Instead of: been to take. I'ead : to la- laken 

t498. Hne 2fd*roui the top. Instead of: in pursiiiil of *1 livelihood of its inhaoiiaiits. 

rcac : of its inhabitants in pursuit of a livelihood. 

499. line 1’4 from the bottom. Instead of: etc. us<;, read: u.se. etc. 

.51^’, line 17 from the top. Instead of; face, read: phase. 

^526, line 8 from the top. Instead of: in Krislian.stad. rcrtr/.' in lliosc of Kristian.stad 

539. line 2 from the top. Instead of: corps, read: crops 

384, line 19 from the bottom. Instead of; ns, read- oui selves. . 

719, line 11 from the top. Instead of: afterwards the, read: afterward.’ in* the 
727, line 8 from the top. Instead of: cart, read: ca.st. 

791, line 19 from the lop. Distead of: 590,000, read: 5.50,000. 

804, line 11 from the top. Instead of: nineteenth, read: eighteenth. 

888, line 11 from the liottoin. Omit the words within parenthesis. 

1005, Tabic 159, last column, for the .years 1893/00. Instead of: 2,303, <S83. read: 
2,303.438. 








